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PREFACE   TO   THE    FIRST   EDITION. 


The  Lectures  which  I  have  undertaken  to  edit  were  de- 
livered to  the  students  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  from 
the  newly-instituted  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  of  which 
Mr  W.  Archer  Butler  was  the  first  occupant.     In  the  in- 
teresting Memoir  of  the  Professor,  written  by  his  friend 
and  literary  executor  the  Rev.  Thomas  Woodward,  and 
prefixed  to  the  volume  of  Sermons  published  in   1849, 
we  are  informed  that  this  chair  was  first  founded  by  Dr 
Lloyd  the  Provost  in  1837,  and  that  Mr  Butler  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  it  *'  immediately  upon  the  expiration  of  his 
Scholarship."     According  to  the  data  furnished  by  his 
biographer,  this  honourable  distinction  must  have  been 
conferred  upon  him  before  he  had  completed  his  twenty- 
sixth  year,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  entered  without 
delay  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  which  he  retained  until 
his  premature  death,  which  took  place  in  1848.    The  pre- 
sent Lectures  seem  to  have  been  delivered  during  the  first 
four  years  of  his  professorial  life,  as  we  may  infer  from 
an  interesting  notice  inserted  in  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine  for  1842,  in  which  Lectures  on  Aristotle  (forming 
the  last  series  in  these  volumes)  are  expressly  mentioned. 
Before  that  period,  however,  the  Professor  had  ceased  to 
write  his  Lectures  in  extenso :  for  we  are  told  that  "  in  the 
Ethical  Lectures  on  which  he  was  then"  (1842)  "engaged 
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he  had  abandoned  the  custom  of  reading  his  Discourses." 
It  would  seem  to  follow  that  his  design  of  writing  a  com- 
plete history  of  Philosophy  was  never  realized,  and  that 
the  Lectures  which  have  been  placed  in  my  hands  were,  in 
fact,  all  that  their  Author  penned  upon  that  subject.  A 
large  pile  of  papers  now  in  my  keeping  contains  ample 
materials  for  structures  never  completed,  and  furnishes 
striking  evidence  of  Mr  Butler's  varied  and  extensive 
reading. 

In  explanation  of  the  delay  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  publication  of  the  finished  Lectures,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  that  the  MS.  remained  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Wood- 
ward (whose  professional  engagements  prevented  him  from 
undertaking  the  labour  of  editing  it)  until  some  eighteen 
months  ago,  when  the  present  publishers  purchased  the  copy- 
right from  that  gentleman.     Having  previously  expressed 
a  favourable  opinion  of  some  specimen  Lectures  which  had 
been  shewn  to  me  (one  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  Memoir 
before  referred  to),  and  being  further  informed  that  no 
other  Editor  was  forthcoming,  I  was  induced  to  undertake 
the  task  proposed  to  me,  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  the 
interest  in  such  studies,  languid  though  it  be  and  inter- 
mittent, which  does  undoubtedly  exist  in  this  country.     I 
hoped,  too,  that  the  Lectures,  after  all  allowance  had  been 
made  for  a  posthumous  and  unfinished  work,  would  tend  to 
raise  rather  than  diminish  the  reputation  of  an  Author, 
whom,  though  personally  unknown  to  me,  the  masterly 
"  Letters  on  Development "  had  led  me  to  rank  among  the 
most  gifted  spirits  of  his  generation.     My  task  has  been 
rendered  both  more  laborious  and  more  interesting  by  the 
fact  that  the  references  to  original  writers,  without  which 
a  history  of  Philosophy  is  of  little  use  to  the  student,  were 
almost  entirely  wanting  in  the  MS.    In  the  endeavour  to 
trace  the  authorities  I  have  naturally  been  led  to  a  closer 
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consideration  of  some  of  the  Professor's  views,  which,  in  not 
a  few  instances,  has  induced  me  to  expand  a  reference 
into  a  note,  and  in  some  cases  to  give  my  reasons  for  dis- 
senting from  the  statements  in  the  text  With  the  text 
itself  I  have  meddled  as  little  as  might  be,  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  prune  the  redundancy  without  impairing  the  force 
and  impressiveness  of  the  Author's  language.  Greater 
liberty  has  been  used  with  the  interspersed  translations, 
though  even  here  I  have  mainly  confined  myself  to  the 
tacit  removal  of  inaccuracies  by  which  the  sense  was  af- 
fected. These,  it  is  fair  to  say,  were  neither  numerous  nor 
v^ry  important ;  for  though  Mr  Butler  did  not  pretend  to 
the  title  of  an  exact  classical  scholar,  the  philosophical 
acumen  of  his  mind  has  generally  enabled  him  to  seize  the 
true  meaning  of  even  the  more  recondite  works  of  Plato 
aAd  Aristotle. 

It  is  no  part  of  an  Editor's  duty  to  criticise  posthumous 
writings  which  are  given  to  the  world  partly  on  his  own 
responsibility.  He  has  a  right,  however,  to  state  how  far 
that  responsibility  extends;  and  I  say,  therefore,  without 
hesitation,  that  the  Lectures  included  in  the  Introductory 
Series  appeared  to  me  unequal  in  merit  to  those  that  fol- 
low, and  that  I  wished  to  withhold  them.  They  were  evi- 
dently hastily  composed — as  in  fact  appears  from  notices 
in  the  Author's  handwriting — and  in  some  places  they  bear 
the  appearance  of  having  been  produced  to  meet  a  sudden 
demand.  Their  rhetorical  pomp  of  style,  a  meaning  not 
always  definite  in  itself,  and  frequently  obscured  by  the 
very  excess  of  illustration,  the  frequent  repetitions,  and, 
above  all,  a  certain  vacillation  of  judgment  on  specula- 
tive questions,  are  faults  which  must  strike  the  intelligent 
reader,  and  which  would,  I  am  persuaded,  have  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  accomplished  Professor  himself.  I 
have  consented  to  edit  them  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
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persons  better  abl^  than  myself  to  estimate  their  probable 
reception  by  the  mass  of  readers,  to  many  of  whom,  it 
is  thought,  some  of  the  characteristics  in  question  may 
prove  attractive  rather  than  repellent,  while  those  of 
maturer  taste  may  be  induced  to  tolerate  the  style  in 
consideration  of  the  really  fine  vein  of  thought  and  sen- 
timent which  it  conceals. 

Of  the  Lectures  which  follow,   the  most  original  are 
those  on  Plato  and  the  Platonists,  which  fill  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  second  volume.    They  are,  unquestionably,  as 
the  Author  informs  us,  "  the  result  of  patient  and  conscien- 
tious examination  of  the  original  documents;"  and  they 
may  be  considered  as  a  perfectly  independent  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  g^eat  master  of  Grecian  wisdom. 
Of  the  Dialectic  and  Physics  of  Plato  they  are  the  only 
exposition  at  once  accurate  and  popular  with  which  I  am 
acquainted ;    being  more  accurate  than  the  French,   and 
incomparably  more  popular  than   the   German   treatises 
on  those  departments  of  the  Platonic   philosophy.     The 
Author's  intimate  familiarity  with  the  metaphysical  writings 
of  the  last  century,  and  especially  with  the  English  and 
Scotch  school  of  psychologists,  has  enabled  him  to  illus- 
trate the  subtle  speculations  of  which  he  treats  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  render  them  more  intelligible  to  the  English 
mind  than  they  can  be  made  by  writers  trained  solely  in 
the  technicalities  of  modern  German  schools,  or  by  those 
who  disdain  the  use  of  illustration  altogether.     To  the 
Ethics  and  Politics  of  Plato  equal  justice  has  not  been 
done,  but  from  notes  which  have  come  into  my  possession 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  defect  was  in  a  great 
measure  supplied  in  the  unwritten  Lectures  on  Ethics  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made. 

The  brilliant   Lecture   on   Neo-Platonism  which  con- 
cludes the  fourth  series  I  make  no  apology  for  publishing, 
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though  sensible  that  the  subject  has  of  late  received  addi- 
tional illustration.  How  much  of  it  came  from  secondary 
sources,  and  how  much  from  the  fountain-head^  it  may  be 
left  to  the  curious  to  investigate. 

The  three  Lectures  on  Aristotle  contain  an  able  ana- 
lysis of  the  well-known,  though  by  no  means  well-under- 
stood treatise,  wepl  ^i;x^9.  They  were  preceded  by  a 
discourse  on  the  literary  history  of  the  Philosopher  and  his 
writings,  which,  as  the  subject  has  been  treated  satisfac- 
torily by  others  \  it  seemed  on  the  whole  better  to  omit 
An  unfinished  fifth  Lecture  on  the  Physics  is  omitted  only 
because  it  is  unfinished.  It  is  a  most  promising  commence- 
ment of  a  detailed  examination  of  the  Aristotelian  theories 
of  nature,  which  it  is  to  be  r^retted  that  Mr  Butler  never 
completed. 

In  composing  his  comparatively  brief  notices  of  the 
earlier  Grecian  schools,  the  Author  appears  to  have  made 
considerable  use  of  the  German  histories  of  Philosophy, 
especially  that  of  Ritter.  His  estimate  of  Socrates,  on  the 
other  hand,  evinces  the  same  independence  of  judgment 
and  the  same  preference  of  original  documents  which  mark 
his  Lectures  on  Plato,  and,  as  far  as  they  go,  those  on 
Aristotle  also :  but  the  subject  is  handled  in  a  manner  too 
slight  and  cursory  for  its  importance.  In  the  notes  I  have 
endeavoured  to  direct  the  attention  of  students  to  sources 
of  more  complete  information.  The  account  of  the  minor 
Socratic  sects,  which  concludes  the  first  volume,  will  be 
found  valuable  by  those  University  students  who  may  wish 
to  understand  the  allusions  to  the  tenets  of  those  schools 
or  their  founders  with  which  the  Platonic  dialogues  abound. 
The  Megarian  doctrines  are  explained  with  especial  clear- 
ness, and  the  history  of  this  succession  of  Sophist-philo- 

^  As^  by  Professor  Stahr  in  Dr   Smith's  Dictionary  of  Biop-aphy^   Mr 
Blakesley  in  his  Life  of  Aristotle^  ^c. 
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sophefs  appears  to  me  to  be  treated  with  remarkable 
ability. 

From  these  observations  it  will  be  seen  that  the  de- 
scription of  this  work  in  the  title-page  needs  some  quali- 
fication. The  absence,  for  instance,  of  any  account  of  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans  is  a  g^ve  omission  in  a  history 
of  Philosophy.  It  would  doubtless  have  been  supplied  had 
the  Author  completed  his  original  design,  for  very  copious 
collections  for  the  purpose  are  to  be  found  among  his 
MSS.  As  the  Lectures  stand  they  constitute  a  history 
of  the  Platonic  Philosophy — its  seed-time,  maturity,  and 
decay :  and  on  such  a  work  the  very  omission  of  the  col- 
lateral sects  bestows  a  unity  which  it  might  not  otherwise 
have  possessed.  To  the  theologian  the  importance  of  stu- 
dying this  philosophy  is  becoming  daily  more  apparent; 
and  it  is  no  slight  honour  to  the  great  Protestant  University 
of  Dublin  to  have  furnished  the  first  or  one  of  the  first 
examples  in  recent  times,  of  an  upright  and  intelligent 
history  of  Platonism  written  by  an  uncompromising  defender 
of  the  catholic  truths  as  well  as  of  the  historical  evidences 

of  Christianity. 

I  ought  to  add  that  the  very  complete  Index  which  will 
be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Volume,  has  been  pre- 
pared by  my  friend  Mr  H.  MONTAGU  BUTLER,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  to  whom  my  best  thanks  are  due. 

W.  H.  T. 

Cambiodgb, 

Die,  13,  1855. 
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In  preparing  this  new  Edition,  for  which  the  Publishers 
announce  that  a  demand  exists  both  here  and  in  America, 
some  use  has  been  made  of  treatises  which  have  appeared 
since  the  former  publication.  The  notes  have  in  parts 
been  enlarged,  new  references  added,  and  doubtful  state- 
ments modified  or  withdrawn.  The  text,  also,  has  been 
carefully  revised,  some  remaining  inaccuracies  have  been 
removed,  and  a  certain  though  limited  discretion  has  been 
assumed  in  the  removal  of  rhetorical  superfluities. 

The  Editor's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Lectures 
seems  to  have  been  confirmed  by  the  continuance  of  the 
demand  for  them  in  the  face  of  the  important  English 
contributions  to  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy  which 
have  appeared  in  the  interval. 

W.  H.  T. 
yufy,  1874. 
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LECTURE   I. 

Gentlemen, 

/        In  undertaking  the  important  task  of  directing,     I-bct. 
or  at  least  of  stimulating,  your  studies  in  the  general  phi- 


losophy of  man,  I  am  aware  that  I  appear  before  Yo\x^V^^^ 
in  a  character  which  greater  abilities  than  I  can  ever  hope  52IS«^^t» 
to  manifest  would  require  courage  to  sustain.  I  ^n\.tT  c/Pkii!^ 
alone  and  unarmed  (save,  as  I  trust,  by  a  love  of  truth  and  ^^' 
a  simple  desire  of  diffusing  it)  upon  a  field  of  contest, 
where  some  of  the  mightiest  intellectual  leaders  that  the 
world  has  ever  known  are  now  only  known  in  their  pros- 
tration, a  field  on  which  a  new  adventurer,  however  humble 
his  pretensions,  exposes  himself  therefore  to  the  scorn  of 
assailants  who  would  depreciate  either  his  subject  or  him- 
self, who  either  believe  that  what  Locke  and  Leibnitz 
failed  to  discover  must  be  undiscoverable,  and  therefore 
be  literally  non-existent  in  relation  to  the  powers  of  man, 
or  (by  what  he  admits  to  be  a  far  more  reasonable  pre- 
judice) that  difficulties  which  have  baffled  such  sagacity 
as  theirs,  can  scarcely  have  been  reserved  for  his  vision  to 
penetrate.  It  is  no  misemployment  of  your  time  to  occupy 
some  portion  of  it  with  a  consideration  of  at  least  the 
former  of  these  prepossessions.  To  believe  a  subject  un- 
worthy your  attention  is  practically  to  disqualify  you  from 
attending ;  and  as  long  as  the  importance  of  any  branch  of 
knowledge,  or  the  possibility  of  its  attainment,  is  ques- 
tioned, the  most  laboured  general  statements  of  its  nature 
and  bearing  may  expect  to  be  received  with  distrust  or 
indifference. 

Of  myself  I  shall  say  little.  If  I  have  commenced  by 
expressing  my  real  sense  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  office  I  have  ventured  to  undertake, 
it  was  less  in  order  to  attest  my  own  feelings  and  to  solicit 

B.  L.  /  »  I 
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LECT.    general  indulgence— for  to  these  things  I  trust  it  would  be 
^'        almost  superfluous  to  advert — than,   by  deepening  your 


feelings  of  the  importance  of  the  subjects  we  are  met  to 
discuss,  to  impress  upon  you,  as  hearers,  the  part  which  it 
oMdtJu  becomes  you  to  perform  in  such  a  capacity.  It  would 
^JdH^in  little  interest  you  to  be  told  that  your  professor  must, 
particular,  for  the  present,  be  content  to  come  before  you  with  the 
rapid  results  of  brief  and  disturbed  reflection — ^the  frag- 
mentary speculations  of  occasional  leisure ;  and  that  with 
the  defects  of  a  preparation  so  cursory,  not  he  is  to  be 
charged,  but  the  circumstances  of  a  calling  before  whose 
demands — arduous,  constant,  and  imperative — even  the 
duties  of  this  chair,  urgent  as  they  are,  sink  into  com- 
parative unimportance.  As  little  would  it  interest  you  to 
learn  that  the  grateful  acknowledgments  which  his  feelings 
prompt  towards  those  who  have  placed  him  in  it,  only 
augment  the  diflidence  under  which  he  labours  as  to  his 
powers  of  justifying  their  choice;  that  if  he  is  relieved  from 
the  hazards  of  a  contrast  with  able  predecessors,  yet  the 
very  fact  that  he  is  so  relieved,  only  serves  to  remind  him 
how  naturally  it  will  be  expected,  that  a  choice  thus 
singular  should  be  met  by  merits  correspondingly  unique ; 
— nay,  that  in  the  unavoidable  tendency  of  all  hearers  to 
comparisons,  he  is  perhaps  saved  from  such  a  contrast  with 
a  line  of  immediate  predecessors  only  to  be  contrasted 
with  the  favourites  of  each  hearer's  studies  and  experience, 
with  the  philosophic  ancestry  of  ages,  with  the  congre- 
gated luminaries  of  every  country  and  every  time.  These 
are  cohsiderations  which,  however  momentous  to  your 
lecturer,  are  of  little  moment  to  you.  It  would  not,  in- 
deed, be  judicious  or  warrantable  to  insist  on  them.  To 
enlarge  on  my  own  convictions  of  responsibility  would  be 
to  suppose  that  they  could  be  questioned ;  to  suggest  to 
you  a  spirit  of  indulgence  would  equally  be  to  suppose  you 
in  peril  of  forgetting  what  is  assuredly  the  simplest,  and 
ought  to  be  the  least  laborious  of  human  obligations. 
Subject  of  Gentlemen,  the  matter  becomes  of  more  importance 
Ji^*^  when  I  pass  from  the  Lecturer  to  his  subject  Let  us  then 
-^«**  endeavour  to  define,  before  proceeding  to  any  detailed 
investigations,  What  is  the  subject  we  are  to  consider.? 
Ayhat  are  its  claims  upon  your  attention }  What  are  the 
difficulties  or  encouragements  of  the  study }  And  what 
the  requisites  for  its  profitable  pursuit  ?  Such  considera- 
tions are  indeed  better  estimated  at  the  close  of  a  course 
than  at  the  commencement  of  it,  better  appreciated  as 
deductions  from  the  student's  experience  than  as  pre- 
liminaries to  it :  yet  even  now  they  may  tend,  by  exalting 
Qur  conceptions  of  the  subject — to  awaken,  and  by  defining 
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its  aims — to  direct  attention.  This  study,  which  involves  lect. 
the  logic  of  all  other  studies,  has  also  a  logic,  and,  I  will  '• 
add,  an  ethic  of  its  own.  The  general  laws  of  all  inquiry 
undergo  some  striking  modifications  in  their  application  to 
the  study  of  man;  and  the  moral  habits  which  are  de- 
manded in  all  the  researches  of  truth,  become  peculiarly 
tested  in  the  management  of  this.  I  may  perhaps,  then, 
indulge  the  hope,  that  the  few  preliminary  investigations 
which  I  purpose  to  premise,  may  in  some  measure  serve 
as  the  same  rapid  education  for  this  philosophy  which  this 
philosophy  itself  is  for  universal  science. 

During  some  seven  or  eight  Lectures  of  the  present 
term  it  is  my  intention  to  discuss  these  preparatory  topics. 
For  the  STYLE  in  which  the  discussion  may  be  conducted 
perhaps  the  best  mod«  of  securing  your  indulgence  would 
be  to  explain  its  purpose.  That  purpose  is  determined  by 
the  capabilities  of  the  machinery  which  is  put  into  my 
hands  to  work.  There  are  two  ways  by  which  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  single  mind  may  be  made  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  many : — by  writing  and  by  speech. 
Now  though  writing  be  only  a  series  of  signs  of  speech,  it 
possesses  one  great  and  exclusive  advantage — its  parts 
are  not  merely  successive  in  one  sense,  but  co-existent 
in  another:  and  hence,  any  point  of  a  written  argument 
may  be  reproduced  at  pleasure  in  all  its  original  vividness, 
while  no  point  of  a  spoken  communication  is  capable 
of  reappearance  except  in  the  fainter  form  of  remem- 
brance,— every  such  exertion  of  remembrance  being  not 
only  a  withdrawal  of  attention  from  the  present  (which 
the  written  document  also  requires),  but  a  positive  and 
irrecoverable  loss  of  whatever  the  present  may  be  con- 
veying (which  the  written  document  preserves  for  in- 
spection). This  distinction,  then,  at  once  establishes  the 
difference  of  object  in  establishing  the  difference  of  capa- 
bilities between  the  book  and  the  lecture.  In  books  we 
address  the  thoughtful  reflection  of  the  solitary  student 
in  language  suitable  to  the  peculiar  advantages  which 
books  alone  possess, — that  of  enabling  him  to  go  back 
upon  his  progress,  to  count  its  steps,  and  (if  attention  ever 
flags,  or  the  difficulty  of  the  argument  require  it)  to  bring 
up  his  arrears  without  any  present  loss.  The  necessary 
deficiency  of  oral  instruction  ought  (as  I  conceive)  to  make 
its  object  in  a  great  measure  different,  and  its  style  alto- 
gether so.  The  one  case  of  the  experimental  sciences  ex- 
cepted, its  true  utility  will  ever  be  less  the  communication 
of  new  and  profound  truth,  if  that  truth  require  a  long 
course  of  reasoning,  than  the  production  of  an  interest,  the 
creation  of  a  taste,  the  stimulus  given  to  the  circulation  of 
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LECT.    thought.    You  will  understand,  then,  that  my  purpose  will 

i: be  not  merely  to  deliver  truth,  but  also  by  any  means 

that  occur  to  me  to  make  it  generally  acceptable ;  and  I 
request,  once  for  all,  that  the  execution  may  be  measured 
by  the  declared  object, — an  object  which  makes  the  endea* 
vour  to  interest  your  fancy  and  your  feelings  as  real  and 
necessary  a  part  of  my  duty  as  the  direct  communication 
of  truth  itself. 
Mtniaz  The  subject  of  Mental  Philosophy  may  be  considered 

^1^^-  in  two  lights,  and  approached  by  two  corresponding  roads 
H^fOts  ^^  access ; — it  may  be  regarded  as  it  is  the  beginning,  or  as 
it  is  the  end,  of  all  human  studies.  These  two  opposite 
yet  harmonizing  aspects  of  the  subject  we  will  now  con- 
sider at  some  length  ; — contrasted  in  their  nature  and  of 
very  different  degrees  of  practical  utility,  they  nevertheless 
serve  to  reflect  on  each  other  a  reciprocal  illumination 
which  distinguishes  each  by  enlightening  both. 
The  in-  I.    Setting  out  from  THE  MIND  itself,  as  the  great 

V^'Zt/rJm  receptacle  at  once  and  instrument,  both  of  knowledge  and 
%f^^*'  ^f  activity,  we  may  consider  it  as  the  sole  original  sub- 
ingfiym  tA*  stance  of  all  the  diversified  phenomena  of  the  intellectual 
tufno/ut  and  the  voluntary  life.  We  may  regard  science  and  action 
fi^iuHtto  as  its  remote  product  and  creature;  or  rather  we  may 
jksutH^^'  neglect  the  product  in  the  process  of  production.  In  this 
view  of  the  relation  of  things,  the  human  soul  is  contem- 
plated as  the  starting-point,  not  as  the  goal  of  knowledge, — 
as  its  initial  requisite,  not  as  its  final  attainment.  The 
mind  is  regarded  as  a  simple  nature,  which,  while  preserv- 
ing a  perpetual  identity  with  itself,  evolves  from  its  own 
essence  (of  course  under  certain  exterior  conditions)  all  the 
varieties  of  scientific  truth.  Placed  in  apposition  with  ex- 
ternal nature,  it  begins  to  labour  upon  all  around  it  by  its 
own  inherent  and  mysterious  activity;  mingling  itself  with 
nature  it  transforms  and  assimilates  it  to  its  own  likeness, 
and  the  result  is — a  mechanical  system  of  the  universe,  a 
system  of  quantitative  science  or  mathematics,  a  system  of 
optics  or  acoustics,  a  system  (when,  among  the  number  of 
its  evolutions,  in  a  manner  externalizing  its  own  nature, 
the  machine,  at  once  engine  and  material,  labours  on  itself) 
of  intellectual  and  moral  principles  I  In  like  manner  (in 
continuance  of  this  view  of  the  Mind  and  its  Philosophy) 
the  Imagination  and  the  Emotions  are  considered  to  sim- 
ply reveal  themselves  in  the  creation  of  Poetry:  the  world 
of  Nature  which,  by  the  agency  of  Reason,  was  just  now 
elevated  into  the  dignity  of  a  scientific  order,  is  now,  by 
this  portion  of  the  same  versatile  essence,  either  employed 
— its  positions  and  relations  being  altered — as  the  material 
of  new  structures,  or — remaining  itself  unaltered— becomes 
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charged  with  all  the  emotions  of  the  mind  itself;  thus  i-Ect. 
giving  occasion,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  to  the  two  great  ^' 
divisions  of  the  poetical  genius  and  its  manifestations. 
From  generation  to  generation  this  varied  activity,  in  all 
its  different  directions  and  intensities,  goes  on  unabated ; 
until  at  length  it  reaches  its  existing  point  (whatever  that 
may  be),  and  all  that  is,  at  this  hour,  registered  in  books, 
as  well  as  all  that  has  been  but  inwardly  conjectured — ^the 
verified  discoveries  and  the  faint  suspicions  of  philosophy, 
the  recorded  visions  of  poetry,  and  the  unrecorded  but 
incessant  poetry  of  hope  and  remembrance  in  every  age — 
all  are  only  the  different  attitudes  assumed  by  this  one 
unchanged  yet  ever-changing  essence. 

In  this  view,  then.  Gentlemen,  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Mind  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  of  science;  because  it 
is  the  observation  and  theory  of  that  without  whidi  science 
cannot  exist.  In  the  logical  relationship  of  the  sciences 
it  holds  this  position;  and  in  this  view  unquestionably 
its  study  would  actually  be  the  first  undertaken  by  a  Being 
of  a  superior  world  descending  to  contemplate  and  scruti- 
nize the  attainments  of  ours.  Let  me  illustrate  a  thought 
which  may  illustrate  others. 

Let  us  imagine  (imaginary  suppositions  are  admissible 
in  scientific  discussions  when  they  enter  not  as  hypotheses 
for  the  reason,  but  as  pictures  for  the  fancy)  a  Being  pos- 
sessing such  enlargement  of  capacity  as  to  command  in 
his  sensitive  and  intellectual  scope  a  vast  range  of  the 
habitable  worlds  of  the  universe ;  and  enabled,  by  concen- 
trating attention,  to  study  any  particular  individual  of  the 
splendid  group,  even  as  we  are  able  to  fix  attention  upon  a 
single  field  in  an  expanded  landscape.  That  such  a  con- 
ception is  not  without  plausibility  sufficient  for  its  purpose, 
those  will  concede  who  remember  that  we  ourselves  actu- 
ally stand  in  a  very  similar  relation  to  the  little  worlds  of 
animated  nature  which  the  microscope  can  discover  in 
every  drop  of  water.  Such  a  Being  as  I  have  supposed 
philosophizing  upon  worlds,  would  probably  deem  no 
object  more  worthy  of  immediate  investigation  than  the 
several  proportions  of  knowledge,  attainable  by  each  of 
these  divisions  of  the  intelligent  universe.  But  such  a 
study,  if  conducted  as  we  study  the  literary  history  of 
countries,  would  be  a  tedious,  uncertain,  and,  to  the  gifted 
spirit  we  are  accompanying,  a  superfluous,  process.  He 
enters  upon  the  special  investigation  of  each  with  a  wide 
general  induction  formed  from  alL  Such  a  Being,  already 
informed,  by  contemplating  his  gigantic  scheme  of  analogy, 
of  the  several  degrees  and  capacities  of  intellect,  would  have 
already  learned  to  pronounce  on  their  relative  possibilities  of 
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LECT.  attainment.  His  sole  or  chief  inquisition  would  be  into 
^'  the  psychology  of  each  nation  of  intelligences ;  and  in  its 
psychology  he  would  see,  in  a  manner,  its  whole  attain- 
ments involved.  Each  species  of  intellects  would  of  course 
labour  upon  the  field  of  external  knowledge  exposed  to 
its  view,  and  the  actual  acquirements  would  vary  as  it 
varied ;  but  yet — ^the  laws  and  the  limits  of  investigation, 
as  general  formulas,  should  be  sought  in  the  respective 
psychologies  alone.  To  confirm  the  truth  of  this  represen- 
tation we  might  ask  whether  in  this  world  of  ours,  where 
the  field  of  knowledge  is  the  same  to  so  many  species  of 
animals,  the  sphere  of  attainment  is  not  invariably  deter- 
mined by  the  mental  elevation.  Knowledge  is  the  product 
of  Mind  into  Nature ;  and  where  one  element  remains  the 
same,  the  knowledge  evolved  will  be  directly  as  the  other. 
If  then  such  a  Being  as  we  have  been  supposing  were  to 
fix  his  curiosity  upon  our  world,  the  volumes  he  would  first 
open  in  order  to  collect  the  general  outlines  of  his  in- 
formation would  be — not  the  records  of  our  academies  of 
science,  not  the  physics  of  Newton  nor  the  mathematics  of 
Lagrange,  brilliant  but  partial  glimpses  of  our  Reason — 
nor  yet  the  endless  tomes  of  our  poetry  and  romance,  a 
still  more  circuitous  path  to  his  purpose, — ^but  (if  he  could 
find  any  to  be  trusted)  the  simple  catalogue  of  our  common 
faculties,  in  which  he  would  see  potentially  present  every 
truth  that  Reason  ever  mastered,  and  every  image  that 
fancy  ever  unveiled  to  the  poetical  idolatry  of  mankind. 

or  Mental  1 1.     But  though  it  be  couceivable  that  the  philosophy 

^*jVfZ  ^^  ^^  human  mind  might  present  itself  in  this  its  logical 
uu(  arrived  priority  as  the  first  and  principal  object  of  speculation  to 
'*'•  the  reason  of  a  comprehensive  observer,  there  is  also  ano- 

ther and  a  very  different  path  by  which  the  same  great 
subject  may  enter  the  field  of  thought.  If  in  the  method 
just  described  it  be  assumed  as  the  first,  it  may  also  be 
arrived  at  as  the  last  term  of  science.  While  the  accom- 
plished observer  we  have  imagined,  comprehending  from 
the  eminences  of  a  higher  intelligence  a  compass  of  pros- 
pect denied  to  man,  might  demand  it  as  the  simple  pre- 
requisite for  all  his  general  conclusions  as  to  man's  suscep- 
tibilities of  knowledge  and  of  power;  it  reveals  itself  to  the 
humbler  faculties  of  man  himself  only  at  the  close  of  a 
iihiortcai  long  course  of  researches.  Let  us  pursue  the  steps  of  the 
^ihs^hy.  discovery,— the  true  genesis  of  philosophy.  If  your  guide 
on  the  way  shall  appear  to  deviate  from  his  object,  he  will 
trust  to  your  candour  not  to  decide,  until  you  are  in  a 
position  to  compare  the  point  of  attainment  with  the 
direction  of  the  journey.     As  the  mind  is  first  aroused 
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to  consciousness  by  sensation,  it  continues  for  a  long  lect, 
period  to  maintain  the  direction  it  has  originally  received ;  '* 
and  the  understanding  is  the  last  thing  understood  by 
jtself.  Solicited  by  necessity,  and  then  aroused  by  won- 
der, and  then  stimulated  by  curiosity,  and  then  perhaps 
rewarded  by  unexpected  discovery,  the  faculties  are  at  first  moh^s  /«- 
wholly  engaged  by  the  vivid  and  exciting  world  around  'Hi^S^* 
them.  That  the  infancy  of  science  resembles  in  this  ^[^JJJJJJJ^ 
respect  the  infancy  of  nature,  seems  to  be  a  fact  unques* 
tioned  by  all  its  judicious  historians ;  and  the  exceptions, 
to  which  we  may  hereafter  refer,  will  be  seen  not  to  dis- 
turb the  real  sovereignty  of  the  principle.  The  world  is 
all  to  man  at  first ;  he  forgets  that  in  truth  he  is  all  to  the 
world.  The  soul,  essentially  a  foreigner  in  the  earthly 
sphere  of  sense,  may  at  least  be  permitted  to  indulge  the 
curiosity  of  a  foreigner  also.  Were  I  appointed  to  plead 
its  cause  instead  of  to  investigate  its  history,  I  might 
remind  you  on  its  behalf,  that  among  its  earliest  develop- 
ments of  scientific  energy  have  been  those  which  seem  to 
beat  against  the  outer  wall  of  its  dwelling ;  and  that  astro- 
nomy, the  science  of  the  remotest  realms  of  the  sensible 
universe,  has  preceded  the  classification  of  earths  and  the 
systems  of  v^etable  and  animal  nature.  The  stars  which 
seem  to  glitter  on  the  confines  of  the  world  of  sight,  are 
the  eariiest  objects  of  its  contemplation ;  and  the  adora- 
tion that  at  length  mistakes  them  for  their  Maker  is  but 
the  melancholy  resource  of  an  imagination  exhausted  in 
the  effort  to  pass  beyond  them.  May  we  not  say  of  the 
soul  at  this  crisis  of  its  history,  that  just  so  a  prisoner  con- 
fined for  a  time  in  a  narrow  cell,  at  first  eagerly  assails  the 
outer  door  of  his  gloomy  abode,  watches  each  sparkle  of 
light  that  seems  to  gleam  from  without  through  its  cre- 
vices, and  at  last — finding  all  unavailing — retires  with  a 
sigh  to  the  comer  of  his  dungeon,  and,  as  his  eyes  contract 
to  their  situation,  becomes  by  degrees  reconciled  to  the 
darkness. 

To  continue  the  history  of  intellectual  development, — 
cursorily,  because  only  with  a  view  to  after  conclusions,— 
from  observations  of  outward  nature  more  or  less  accu- 
rately collected  and  disposed  in  a  rude  symmetry,  the 
mind  frames  its  first  hasty  edifices  of  natural  science ;  edi- 
fices destined  themselves  to  be  but  the  materials  or  the 
scaffolding  of  a  future  and  better  architecture.     Circum-  f^^f^f 
stances  probably  of  casual  utility  first  suggest  the  import-  o/space. 
ant  abstraction,  by  which,  neglecting  the  particularities  of  ^'^''y- 
material  things,  it  regards  them  as  all  existing  in  place, 
and  as  admitting  accurate  admeasurement  of  their  mutual 
distances ;  and  then  as  existing  in  space,  and  capable  of 
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I.ECT.  measurement  in  their  three  dimensions.  The  conceptions 
'•  of  space  and  figure  as  an  object  of  science  being  once 
obtained,  they  are  not  likely  to  remain  unfruitful ;  more 
especially  as  demanding  no  further  aid  from  sensible 
observation  these  abstractions  meet  the  favourite  tenden- 
cies of  the  meditative  genius.  Hence  originate  the  ma- 
thematical sciences,  the  unparticipated  creation,  and  thence 
the  chief  glory  of  human  reason^  sciences  io  which  the 
infinite  variety  of  relations  secures  perpetual  novelty;  and 
in  which  the  elementary  simplicity  of  the  notions  which 
these  relations  modify  entails  on  all  their  consequences 
their  own  incomparable  distinctness.  Happy,  if  bom  out 
of  physical  necessities  as  to  their  historical  use,  and  out  of 
sensible  perceptions  as  their  metaphyseal  condition,  these 
daring  sciences  had  not  too  long  abandoned  their  bumble 
parents ;  until,  at  perhaps  the  greatest  xra  of  human  rea- 
son, under  the  guidance  of  modem  genius,  the  brilliant 
wanderer  (who  in  the  last  flights  of  the  Alexandrian  school 
had,  under  the  auspices  of  Proclus  and  his  followers,  almost 
disappeared  in  the  densest  clouds  of  metaphysical  specula- 
tion) was  once  more  reclaimed,  deductive  sagacity  restored 
to  inductive  observation,  the  abstractions  of  pure  space 
once  more  bound  to  their  physical  concretes,  and  the  soul 
and  body  of  natural  science  united  in  one  immortal  frame. 
Now,  Gentlemen,  observe  to  what  point  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  prioresses  of  the  scientific  genius  ;  and  observe 
also  at  what  point  the  limits  of  these  double  enet^ies  of 
observation  and  reasoning  already  appear  to  be  inexorably 
timiatf  set.  For  it  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  human  mind, 
7CiT"uiK4.  that  amongst  its  earliest  efforts  it  reaches  its  farthest 
limits;  the  geometry  of  a  schoolboy  is  conversant  with 
subjects  that  the  geometry  of  Laplace  cannot  overpass. 
The  early  mind  has  not  indeed  explored  the  immeasurable 
riches  of  the  intervening  country;  but  nevertheless  it  has 
truly  reached  its  boundaries.  In  physical  inquiry  we  per- 
ceive that  our  primitive  investigator  has  observed  the  con- 
stant successions  of  many  phenomena,  and  has  imagined 
much,  doubtless,  that  he  has  not  observed :  in  Mathema- 
tics he  has  detected  many  relations  of  figures,  and  found 
them  to  be  different  aspects  of  the  same  extensions ;  many 
relations  of  numbers,  and  found  them  to  be  different 
expressions  for  the  same  number.  For  some  time,  doubt- 
less, the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  so  ardent  that  the  pursuer 
is  lost  in  his  object;  and  the  object,  diffusing  and  enlai^ng 
to  the  view,  seems  itself  to  comprehend  all  things.  The 
very  confusion  of  the  vast  and  shifting  prospect  dazzles 
and  bewilders,  but  fixes  and  fascinates  the  eye.  The  mind 
is  not  yet  worthy  of  a  philosophy.    Even  if  a  moment's 
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reflection  were  at  this  time  to  revert  from  the  extent  of  lect. 
the  prospect  to  the  structure  of  the  intellectual  organ  that  ^' 
beholds  it,  and  in  a  relative  sense  creates  what  it  beholds, 
we  can  easily  imagine  that  the  result,  disclosing  so  much 
weakness  with  so  much  strength,  would  at  first  appear 
humiliating  and  repulsive.  Admitted  to  a  glimpse  of  the 
interior  of  the  temple  of  nature,  the  early  naturalist  stands 
at  the  portals,  astonished  by  its  vastness,  and  appalled  (as 
yet)  by  its  mysterious  gloom ;  far  from  suspecting  that  he 
is  himself  the  noblest  object  in  the  edifice,  he  only  aspires 
timidly  to  borrow  respect  from  his  position,  not  to  confer 
it,  to  lose  his  petty  individuality  in  the  immensity  of 
things,  and  become,  in  a  manner,  a  portion  of  all  around 
him.  Gentlemen,  long  before  the  achievements  of  induc- 
tive science  had  illustrated  the  mind  itself  with  the  very 
light  it  was  casting  upon  nature,  there  was  a  higher  philo- 
sophical accuracy  in  the  inspired  computation  of  the 
Psalmist.  If  he,  in  his  early  astronomy,  "  considers  the 
heavens,  the  work  of  the  fingers"  of  God,  and  asks,  "  What 
is  man,"  that  he  can  become  an  object  of  affection  and 
care  to  the  Architect  of  a  universe,  it  is  not  that  he  may 
place  man  below  these  splendid,  but  inanimate  structures ; 
his  argrument — prophetical  purport  apart — is  not  directed 
to  sink  man  below  nature,  but  to  exalt  God  above  man 
and  nature.  Setting  the  hiunan  reason  far  beneath  that 
Divine  reason  which  formed  it  and  all  things,  he  argues 
the  beneficence  of  the  Godhead  in  affirming  the  elevation 
of  man,  and  glorifies  the  Author  of  Nature  in  exalting  its 
interpreter.  "Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion  over 
the  works  of  thy  hands ;  thou  hast  put  all  things  under 
his  feetl" 

But,  Gentlemen,  that  recoil  from  the  outward  to  the 
inward  world  which  man,  of  his  own  definite  will,  might 
perhaps  remain  for  ever  without  effecting,  (similar  to  that 
reverse  passage  from  the  inward  to  the  outward,  which 
a  great  French  metaphysical  critic  of  the  last  century — 
and  I  perfectly  agree  with  him — ^has  called  an  instinct 
plus  s(ir  que  la  raison  mSme),  this  retreat  of  the  observer 
upon  himself  is  at  last  effected  by  the  spontaneous  course 
of  reason.  May  I  here  request  your  special  attention  to 
a  train  of  observation  which  will  reward  the  very  small 
exertion  it  requires. 

It  may  be  conceived  that  in  the  mind  of  some  sa* 
gacious  and  ample  genius,  a  review  is  held  of  all  its 
actual  attainments.  I  am,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness 
and  brevity,  ascribing  to  a  single  mind  what,  you  will 
readily  apprehend,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  gradual  process 
^d  combined  result  of  many  minds.    At  first,  perhaps, 
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LKCT.    such  a  mind  reflects  upon  that  portion  of  its  knowledge 

:J which  holds  the  pre-eminence  in  utility,  and  in  accuracy, — 

its  knowledge  of  the  mutual  distances  and  positions  of 
material  objects,  its  various  devices  for  ascertaining  them, 
.  for  measuring  their  size,  and   computing  their  numbers. 
These  reflections  from  their  very  nature  have  concern 
with  abstract  magnitude,  being  independent  of  all  varieties 
of  sensible  structure.    By  an  easy  process  of  successive 
analysis  the  mind  of  our  reflector  passes  from  results  to 
elements,   from  propositions   proved  to  those  definitions 
which,  as  geometrical  data,  state  the  simplest  conceptions 
and  combinations  of  figure,  or  as  names  of  numbers,  the 
infinite  variety  of  repeated  units.     The  inquirer  pauses. 
Can  the  human  mind  advance  no  farther.^    Gentlemen, 
the  geometrician  can  advance  no  farther.    The  science  of 
related  magnitudes  is  arrived  at  the  limits  of  its  dominion. 
Tkemaikf  Rcduccd  to  its  definitions,  it  resigns  its   oflice;   content 
T^tl^i^no  with  investigating  the  relations  of  extensions  and  numbers, 
ISi^uUL    ^^  relinquishes  to  a  superior  authority  the  presiding  ideas 
«^/a/       of  extension  and  number  themselves. 
tc£if^Ei'        Perplexed  by  this  unexpected  limitation,  the  mind  we 
Numiier.'^  are  accompanying  next  perhaps  recurs  to  its  acquirements 
Ultimate     '^^  the  scicncc  of  the  mutual  action  and  individual  structure 
^Sh\^i      ^^  bodies  themselves.     Here  at  least,  with  all  plain   and 
scunetuad  palpable  to  the  senses,  it  may  hope  to  escape  those  hum- 
^!luuu!eri0    bling  repulses  which  checked   its   former  course.     Event 
MiM^ii'f^.  follows  after  event,  and  body  is  bound   to  body  with  a 
definiteness  and  precision  which  leaves  nothing  in  mystery. 
Clearer  eyes,  and  an  ampler  field  of  vision,  might  perhaps 
be  desirable;  but  scarcely  a  clearer  or  an  ampler  judg- 
se^umce.     metit,     Yct  Stay !     Event  follows  event ;  does  this  indeed 
involve  no  subject  of  speculation  apart  from  the  sensible 
fact.^     Is  there  no  relation  here  detected  which  physical 
science  cannot  explain,  because  physical  science  presup- 
poses it  ?    Not  only  this,  but  the  same  event  follows  the 
same  event.    Is  there  no  new  relation  inserted  here  which 
the  science  of  nature  is  not  to  anatomize  as  its  subject, 
but  to  revere  as  its  parent  ?    As  the  inquirer  advances  the 
prospect  thickens  and  darkens  on  his  view.    This  piece  of 
marble,  thus  compact  and   ponderous,  may,  under  per- 
cussion, resolve  into  dust     What  is  it  that  now  retains 
these  atoms  of  dust  in  union;  and  what  is  it  that  an- 
nihilates the  union,  and  for  a  massive  whole  presents  a 
heap  of  severed  particles  ?    An  obvious  analogy  calls  the 
cZZt!u^    agent  Force.    And  what  is  force.?     Shall  we  style  it  the 
unknown  cause  of  equilibrium   and   of  motion  ?    What 
then  is  a  Cause  ?     How  has  the  relation   arisen  }    And 
how  is  it  thus  inextricably  involved  in  every  exertion  of 
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force  ?    If  this  mass  be  subject  to  such  laws,  the  world,     lkct. 

nay,  the  universe,  is  but  a  large  mass ;  and  if  this  body \ 

require  a  cause  to  bind  and  to  loose  it,  the  universe  itself 
must  require  a  cause.     Where  then,   in  what  reservoir, /•«>,/ 
shall  we  deposit  this  great  original  fountain  of  causation?  ^*""' 
But  more  still ;  it  appears  that  this  same  body,  unbound 
by  its  proper  forces,  will  dissolve  in  sunder, — unsupported, 
will  fall  to  the  earth.    As  the  one  arises  from  the  excess 
of  a  superior  force,  so,  doubtless,  does  the  other.     It  seems 
then  that  the  natural  tendency  of  force  is  to  produce  Motion.  Ferttpro- 
Motion  is  a  succession  of  events,  and,  like  all  successions,  IS^h*"*^ 
presupposes  that  relation  of  time  which  we  approached  so 
unavailingly  before.     But  it  supposes  another  element;  it wjUcA again 
is  evolved  in  Space;  that  is,  it  exists  in  that  elementary  iSfJ^y** 
nature  or  notion,  which  in   our  former  mathematical  re-jjjg^^^^^ 
searches  we  were  obliged  to  surrender  as  the  appanag:e  of  naiscunct 

V  •    i_  J        •    i_a.»  •  X  X  o  also  can 

a  higher  and  mightier  science.  rmder 

Such,  Gentlemen,  we  may  imagine  to  be  the  baffled  *****'**'• 
speculations  of  the  inquiring  student  of  material  nature  at 
the  close  of  his  researches.    Thus  it  is  that,  by  slow  de-  ^^^ 
grees,  and  through  the  steady  path  of  analysis,  the  mind  TI^m  toS^ 
is  half  won  to  itself  from  the  world  of  external  appearances. ■^'^'"**'*^'' 
But  even  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  not  prepared  for  that  happy 
and  systematic  view  of  things  which  can  alone  reduce  to 
light  and  order  this  vague  and  heaving  chaos.    Absorbed 
in  that  thoughtful  reverie  which  such  conceptions  of  the 
profoundest  mysteries  of  nature  are  so  apt  to  produce,  we 
may  represent  the  mind  as  now  sinking  back  upon  itself  in 
the  very  attitude  which  withdraws  it  from  the  contempla- 
tion and  influence  of  external  things.    The  supposition  is 
perfectly  consonant  to  truth.     The  great  fundamental  no- 
tions which  I  have  mentioned  \  space,  time,  causation,  and  spaet.tinu^ 
so  forth,  are  in  fact  the  main  conduits  between  the  inner  h^jS^ an 
and  the  outer  worlds ;  appearing  to  belong  almost  equally  yJ^S^*^ 
to  both,  they  form  the  portals  by  which  the  mind  enters  ^f*  '** 
upon  nature,  or  retreats  from  nature  into  its  own  more  ani*!^ 
wondrous  depths.   Our  reflector,  then,  leaving  these  notions  ^"^' 
as  they  exist  in  the  independent  reality  of  the  world  and 
its  Author,  for   the  same  notions   as   they  exist  in  the 
perceiving  mind  of  man,  has  already  opened  to  himself  the 
gates  of  psychological   investigation.     He  summons  the 
mind  before  the  tribunal  of  its  own  reason ;  and  expanding 
in  the  faithful  mirror  of  memory  all  or  much  of  its  past 
experience,  he  awakes  to  a  truth,  which,  however  obvious 
when  expressed,  no  one  possessing  the  slightest  philoso- 
phical genius,  ever  yet  perceived  for  the  first  time  in  all 

*  ["  The  idea  of  space  seems  interposed  bet'.veen  the  two  great  worlds  of 
matter  and  mmd,  belonging  to  both  and  neither." — Author's  MSS,    Ed.] 
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LECT.    its  force  without  an  emotion  of  admiration.     He  begins  to 
perceive  all  that  knowledge  of  outward  nature  which  he 


^^^jjjjlj*^  had  been  accustomed  to  r^ard  as  wholly  terminating  in 
%otiurtaiity  its  material  objects, — as  a  something  appertaining  to  the 
%^vi^    stars,  the  fire,  the  waters,  or  whatever  else  was  his  subject 
of  physical  inquiry, — itself  silently  taking  its  place  as  a 
part  of  the  long  train  of  his  habitual  thoughts  anid  feelingrs. 
Not  only  are  his  conceptions  of  moral  duty,  law,  and  pro- 
priety, beings  of  the  mind,  but  all  the  variety  of  sciences 
are  the  "secretions'*  of  the  faculties.    He  learns  that  for  all 
which  is  added  to  sensible  impressions,  which,  exclusively 
of  remembrance  and  comparison,  could  not  raise  the  im- 
pressed being  to  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  the  meanest 
vegetable,  he  is  solely  indebted  to  the  incessant  activity  of 
Lawtof      the  invisible  principle  within  him;  that  the  mind  invests 
^f^hiJ^    the  world  with  the  intellectual  chains  of  its  own  laws  and 
mw"**'*''  relations,  as  it  invests  it  with  colours  ;  and  that,  if  all  which 
**    '         the  mind  does  for  the  world  could  be  abstracted  from  all 
which  the  world  does  for  the  mind,  the  result  would  be 
the  same  as  if  the  reader  of  some  splendid  work  of  phi- 
losophy or  fiction,  a  Principia  or  an  Iliad,  were  in  the 
midst  of  his  sympathizing  enthusiasm  to  be  struck  with 
total  fatuity,  and  suddenly  sink  to  beholding  an  unmeaning 
succession  of  black  characters  upon  a  white  surface,  instead 
of  that  array  of  visions  or  speculations  which  the  volume — 
like  the  world  around  it — in  merely  suggesting  by  pre- 
vious mental  laws,  seemed  itself  actually  to  contain  and 
produce. 

Thus,  Gentlemen,  by  faithfully  following  the  course 
of  a  consecutive  analysis,  I  have  brought  you  to  the  same 
final  point  from  which  our  philosopher  of  a  higher  world 
was  enabled  to  set  out    You  now  perceive  how  it  is  that 
the  investigator  of  the  external  world  learns  at  last  to 
discover  both  (to  adopt  a  Kantian  expression)  the  '*  re- 
ceptivity "  and  the  modifying  agency  of  his  own  mind ; 
Primnty     how  he  finds  that  to  every  branch  of  human  knowledge, 
^o'^chiii  both  as  to  its  material  and  its  process  of  growth,  there  is 
'^^*       a  definite  limit  beyond  which  it  cannot  pass,  and  at  which 
tuceuarUjf   evcry  subordinate  science  yields  up  all  further  authority 
*'^'       to  the  primary  philosophy;  and  how  each  separate  species 
of  rational  inquiry  by  successive  resolutions  into  its  com- 
ponents, attenuated,  as  it  were,  to  its  elements,  is  bound 
to  disappear  into  this  one  first,  last,  and  all-comprehending 
science.    Thus  is  the  mind  to  knowledge  what  the  prima 
fstateria  of  the  schoolmen  was  to  the  sensible  world,  the 
single  substance  of  all  its  phenomena ;  and  thus  a  perfect 
theory  of  the  mind  would  be  analogous  (though  distantly 
indeed)  to  what  the -coveted  "science  of  substances"  was 
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imagined  to  be,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  natural  imqt. 
philosophy  of  observed  qualities.  It  teaches  not  indeed,  ' 
as  that  mistaken  and  impossible  science  was  expected  to 
do,  to  determine,  a  priori^  all  the  powers  and  suscep- 
tibilities  of  bodies ;  but  even  in  its  present  state  it  can 
and  does  determine,  a  priori,  what  is  the  course  of 
reasoning  adapted  to  any  possible  subject,  and  what  are 
the  last  necessary  limits  of  discovery  in  any  possible 
pursuit. 

Of  all  these  illustrations,  which  of  course  you-  will  2?^/*^ 
understand  to  be  intended  only  as  such,  the  high  andwr^. 
noble  purport  is,  the  following  simple  but  magnificent 
generalization^  that  there  is  a  philosophy  which  is  to  every 
specific  philosophy  what  that  specific  philosophy  is  to  the 
individual  objects  of  its  classifications,  that  the  sciences 
which  theorize  the  world  may  be  themselves  theorized, 
that  the  subjects  of  their  inquiry  and  the  relations  whose 
endless  varieties  they  detect,  may  be  themselves  resolved 
int6  classes  of  subjects  and  classes  of  relations,  that  these 
classes  of  subjects  and  relations  are  themselves  again 
amenable  to  one  grand  final  classification,  as  the  attributes 
of  a  single  permanent  substance.  Gentlemen,  that  sub- 
stance is  the  mind  of  man,  and  that  philosophy  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 

I  trust  that  now  you  will  have  perceived  the  mutual  ^'^***  f, 
bearing  of  the  two  directions  in  which   I  told  you  our'^M/ilU, 
philosophy  might  be  approached.     You  will  have  per-^J^S 
ceived  that  the  one  method,  beginning  with  the  analysis  of  jjj^f^^^ 
the  mind,  derives  all  the  sciences  from  it;  that  the  other, tmutu^ 
beginning  with  the  sciences,  derives  the  philosophy  of  mind 
from  all  of  them :  that  the  one  proceeds  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference,  the  other  from  the  circumference  to 
the  centre ;  that  the  one  discovers  everything  in  the  mind  ; 
the  other,  the  mind  in  everything.     And  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  you  can  easily  infer,  how  unlikely  to  be 
chosen,  in  the  actual  history  of  human  learning,  as  well  as  Ftnt^rv 
how  unwise  and  preposterous  for  a  being  formed  as  man  /S?2^rf 
is   formed,   would  be   that   former   mode   of  synthetical '*^'*~'* 
inquiry  which  from  a  prior  enumeration  of  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  would  conclude  as  to  all  the  varieties  of  its 
development,  and  all  its  possibilities  of  acquisition;  how 
impossible  is  any  synthesis  which  is  not  preceded  by  some 
analysis ;  how  certainly  such  a  speculation,  if  undertaken 
by  man,  would  be  based  on  an  inadequate  enumeration ; 
and  how,  therefore,  in  its  full  extent,  it  must  be  left  to 
those  superior  intelligences  whom  I  have  instanced  as  em- 
ploying it,  and  who  may  be  supposed  (fortified  by  a  vast 
previous  experience  in  the  natural  history  of  minds)  to 
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LRCT.    detect,  with  one  glance  at  the  world  and  its  interpreter 

! man,  the  scope  of  his  reason  in  its  application  to  his  scene. 

It  is  indeed  a  fortunate  adaptation  of  that  presiding  wis- 
dom which  rules  the  growth  of  the  world's  reason  as  it  does 
that  of  an  individual,  that  that  philosophy,  which,  as  I 
have  shewn  you,  is  the  law  of  laws,  the  classification  of 
classifications,  the  ultimate  term  of  science,  should  for  the 
most  part  be  evolved  in  its  due  place :  not  appearing,  as 
an  inductive  philosophy,  until  the  reason  of  man  has 
sufficiently  acted  itself  out  in  nature  to  display  the  divers- 
ity of  subjects  and  relations  which  the  theory  of  the  mind 
undertakes  to  reduce  to  system. 

But  though  assuredly  I  would  not  presume  to  offer  to 
this  age  and  audience  any  discussion  of  the  theory  of  mind 
which  was  not  essentially  analytical,  I  have,  on  the  present 
occasion,  sketched  its  synthetical  aspect  likewise,  because 
I  am  not  now  considering  the  method  of  prosecuting  the 
subject,  but  the  subject  itself ;  and  this  double  view  of  the 
science  of  thought,  as  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  human 
studies,  is  eminently  calculated,  by  contrasted  lights,  to 
hold  the  subject  in  a  strong  and  steady  illumination. 
Shewing  you  that  it  is  at  once  the  science  of  which  all 
others  are  cases,  and  the  residual  science  which  remains 
when  all  others  are  subtracted ;  it  evinces,  by  combining 
both  views,  that  you  cannot  pitch  upon  any  spot,  whether 
public  or  secluded,  in  the  vast  territory  of  human  know- 
ledge, at  which  you  will  not  find  yourselves  at  the  same 
point,  moving  to  and  moving  from  this  philosophy,  while 
in  the  very  process  of  the  motion  you  are  practically  de- 
veloping its  truths. 
Prneiknt  The  first  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  dominant 

'""iSlw'^^  character,  which  thus  forms  the  prerogative  of  the  meta- 
vuwstf  physical  philosophy,  is  all  but  expressed  in  the  very 
Mi^iJ^'.  statement  of  the  fact.  It  is  a  topic  which  we  shall  have 
hereafter  to  resume,  but  which  I  think  it  well,  for  purposes 
of  immediate  use,  to  anticipate  in  some  degree  in  this 
place.  I  allude  to  the  practical  influence  which  our  views 
of  the  principles  of  this  science  must  exert  over  the  pro- 
gress of  every  other.  Cultivated  as  the  sciences  now  are, 
•  by  separate  detachments  of  labourers,  this  influence,  I 
admit,  becomes  less  prominent  and  perceptible;  men  are 
more  engaged  with  the  details,  and  less  with  the  princi- 
ples ;  the  same  hands  are  seldom  busy  at  both  ;  and  I  am 
not  so  bigoted  to  my  own  pursuits  as  not  cordially  to  join 
in  felicitating  the  world  upon  the  change.  It  is  the  result, 
and  it  is  the  cause,  of  the  multiplication  of  knowledge. 
I  rejoice  in  the  indication  which  such  divisions  and 
subordinations  of  labour  afford ;  that  the  intellectual  manu- 
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factiire  is  thriving,  and  that  the  enlightened  tastes  of  the     lect. 
age  keep  the  market  in  perpetual  demand.     When  I  speak        *• 
of  the   influences  of  this  more  abstract  philosophy  over 
the  sciences,   I   surely  do  not   desire  that  the  influence 
should  be  so  unnaturally  s^gravated  as  to  consume  those 
subject  sciences  it  sways ;  that  the  government  should  be 
increased   until  it  should   have  nothing  to   govern,   and 
supremacy  expire  in  its  own   completion!     No,  Gentle- 
men ;  the  reciprocal  security  of  physical  and  metaphysical 
science  is  in  their  constant  union  and  parallel  motion  ; — 
the  direct  grasp  of  the  one  and  the  comprehensive  scope  of 
the  other  make  them  the  hands  and  the  eye  of  philosophy ; 
and   they  should   consent  and   harmonize,  and  mutually 
impart  instruction,  as  you  will  hereafter  learn  that  these 
organs  do !    And,  however  I  may  **  magnify  my  office,"  I 
will  freely  concede  that  I  know  no  period  of  philosophical 
history  so  deplorable  as  that  long  and  gloomy  one  (the  Sckccimtn. 
scholastic  ages)   in  which  men,   forgetting  the  practical 
developments  of  reason  in  the  frivolous  sophistry  which 
they  mistook  for  an  effective  study  of  reason's  nature  and 
properties,  considered  that  they  had  done  their  duty  as 
leaders  of  the  public  intellect  when,  by  the  toil  of  years, 
they  had  succeeded  in  adding  a  new  page  of  verbal  com- 
binations to  the  barren   folios  of  their  fathers,   and  in 
contributing  by  the  everlasting  **  Distinguo "  a  new  illus- 
tration of  the  almost  infinite  divisibility  of  human  thought ! 
I   will  go   farther,   and   add,  that  a  period   not  wholly  •s^^^'''"'* 
unworthy  of  rivalling  it  in  this  industrious  perversion  Qf  ^'*'*"^* 
the  course  of  inquiry,  and  overweening  estimate  of  purely 
metaphysical  deduction,  was  that  succeeding  age,  the  earlier 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which,  with  transcendent 
merits  of  its  own,  had  not  escaped  the  inheritance  of  its 
predecessor's  errors ; — an  age  in  which  the  ambition  of  each 
illustrious  thinker  to  assume  the  sole  throne  of  the  newly- 
emancipated  mind  of  Europe,  urged  each  to  attempt  em- 
bracing the  whole  circle  of  knowledge,  and  to  reject  all 
assistance  either  of  preceding  or  contemporary  genius,  and 
in  which,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  there  being  actually 
no  time  for  the  tardy  process  of  inductive  collection,  the 
metaphysics  of  the  philosopher  almost  invariably  deter-  uihrnts. 
mined  his  entire  scheme  of  physical  doctrine.     Who  could 
imagine  that  the  question  of  free-will  at  one  period  has 
been  intimately  concerned  in  the  question  of  a  vacuum ; 
and,  more  marvellous  still,   the   moral   character  of  the 
Deity  involved  in  the  phenomena  of  elasticity  I    The  long 
line  of  inference  which  connected  in  logical  consequence 
these  antipodes  of  the  world  of  thought,  was  not  drawn, 
gentlemen,  in  the  brain  of  some  dreaming  schoolman ;  it 
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^•Y^'    existed  in  a  mind  which  no  learned  institution  should  hear 

'- —  even  censured,  without  a  reserve  of  respect  and  admiration, 

sckoiattic    the  mind  of  Godfrey  Leibnitz*.     But,  while  I  make  these 
T^^^fi^*  concessions,  and  admit  of  the  scholastic  ages  that  their 
tivei  Car-   mctaphysics  were  too  exclusive,  and  of  the  Cartesian  age 
/*i'«r^i-      that  its  metaphysics  were  too  intrusive  and  arbitrary,  I 
^laSittai.    cannot  admit  that  in  our  own  age  they  ought  to  be,  or  can 
be,  without  influence  uppn  the  progress  of  natural  science. 
Whether  in  constituting  and  fixing  the  vast  and  massive 
iase  of  all  knowledge ;  by  fumishii^  and  illustrating  the 
primary  notions  of  geometry,  or  the  science  of  space  and 
figure,  of  algebra,  or  the  science  of  pure   magnitude,  of 
mechanics,  or  the  science  of  force,  of  chemistry,  in   its 
thousand  provinces,  as  the  science  of  material  structure; 
in  exhibiting  with  constancy  and  rigour  the  rules  by  which 
alone  the  edifice  can  be  durably  raised ;  or  in  tracing  the 
limits  beyond  which  it  is  not  given  to  any  human  power  to 
L0^M$d    extend  it,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  deny  that  the  meta- 
"^Mt^Sf*^  physical  and  logical  principles  of  an  age  must  act  upon  its 
iS*^2^uic  ^^^^^*  scientific  labours,  inasmuch  as  those  principles,  re- 
lu!m:      duced  to  a  systematic  form,  are  not  only  the  very  essence 
of  its  knowledge,  but,  in  a  manner,  the  authorized  ex- 
ponent  and   representative  of  the  public  judgment,   de- 
liberately issued,  upon  its  own  intellectual  subjects,  pro- 
ik*»tgktM4    gress,  character,  purpose,  and  destinies.     As  the  reason 
^*£fL'    of  man  influences  his  will,  so  does  the  mental  philosophy 
SSTST'^  (which  is  the  collective  judgment)  of  a  people  influence  and 
jitttnct,       guide  its  scientific  activity;  and  as  the  one  influence  in 
innumerable  cases  occurs  without  any  immediate  reference 
to  any  settled  or  systematic  theory  of  conduct,  so  ilso  that 
secret,  but  important  directive  light,  which  I  may  term  the 
latent  metaphysic  of  an  age,  may  operate  irresistibly  and 
incessantly,  without  having  its  source,  its  mode,  or  its 
power,  detected.    That  such  influences — ^the  invisible  elec- 

^  [I  am  imable  to  dte  any  passage  from  Leibnitz  which  exactly  corresponds 
to  either  of  the  notions  here  attributed  to  him.  In  his  Letters  to  Clarke  (Post- 
script to  Letter  iv.)  he  objects  to  the  doctrine  of  a  vacuum,  that  it  derogates 
from  the  Divine  Perfection ;  and  in  the  Confessio  Naiura  (an  early  work),  he 
mentions  elasticity  as  one  among  the  properties  of  bodies  which  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  an  incorporeal  principle.  See  also  his  proof  of  Immortality, 
ibid.  It  is  however  quite  true  that  Leibnitz  sought  to  subordinate  physical  to 
moral,  efficient  to  final  causes,  and  that  he  would  in  the  present  da)[  be  pretty 
generally  condemned  for  unduly  extending  the  sphere  of  metaph3rsic.  Thus, 
'*la  Physique  mdme  a  quelque  chose  de  morale  et  volontaire  par  rapport  k 
Dieu,  puisque  Us  lots  du  mouvemeni  iCont  point  d'autre  mcessite,  qt*e  cdU  du 
meUleure?^  Nouveaux  Essais,  Liv.  II.  c.  xxi.  §  13.  See  also  Opp.  Leibn.  ed. 
Erdmann,  p.  106,  a,  where  he  warmly  approves  Socrates*  depreciation  of 
physical  causes  in  comparison  of  final  in  the  Phsedo ;  and  Ibid,,  p.  678.  Epist. 
ad  Bierlingium :  effiaentes  causae  pendent  a  finalibus,  et  spiritualia  sunt 
natura  priora  materialibus,  uti  etiam  nobis  sunt  priora  cognitione,  quia  interius 
animamquam  corpus  perspicimus,  quod  etiam  Plato  et  Cartesius  notanmt.  £d.] 
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tricity  of  the  whole  body  of  science — do  exist,  those  indeed     lect. 
only  can  deny  who  deny  that  the  subjects  of  all  inquiry       ^ 
are  ultimately  metaphysical  subjects,  and  that  the  rules  of 
all  inquiry  are  ultimately  Ic^cal  rules ;  a  statement,  the  sto^feettfif 
latter  member  of  which  would  be  to  contradict  an  un- I/i,vI£/r!^ 
questioned  definition,  and  the  former  of  which,  even  con-  ^'*^iv//"^ 
sidered  not  as  a  matter  of  definition,  but  of  fact,  I  tnisti^^^i- 
you  will  be  in  no  danger  of  admitting,  after  the  combined  *l!^Ja!^ 
synthetical  and  analytical  investigation  of  the  subject  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
presenting  to  your  acceptance  upon  this  day. 

Gentlemen,  upon  our  next  day  of  meeting  I  purpose, 
after  extending  the  analytical  discovery  of  this  philosophy 
through  its  other  departments,  as  poetry,  history,  and  our 
personal  experience,  to  attempt  exhibiting  to  you  the 
primary  division  of  the  subject;  a  division,  in  which,  as 
I  shall  feel  obliged  to  depart  very  widely  from  the  philo- 
sophy no.w  popular  in  these  countries,  I  fear  I  shall  have 
even  more  reason  to  require  your  indulgence  than  I  have 
had  upon  the  present  occasion. 


a 


LECTURE    II. 


Gentlemen, 

LECT.  Our  last  meeting  in  this  place  was  occupied 

"•  with  a  general  preliminary  account  of  the  nature  of  our 
subject, — an  account  not  certainly  so  distinct  and  luminous 
as  I  trust  you  will  have  formed  for  your  own  use  at  the 
close  of  our  researches,  but  serving  sufficiently  as  an  intro- 
ductory and  temporary  guide — an  outline  map  which  you 
will  hereafter  fill  and  colour  for  yourselves.  In  a  case 
like  this,  we  must  in  some  measure  anticipate  what  is  to 
come,  while  we  cannot  take  full  advantage  of  it;  we  must 
borrow  from  the  future  to  illustrate  the  present,  while  yet 
to  borrow  much  would  be  only  to  obscure  it;  and  in 
attempting  the  preliminary  "abscissio  infiniti"  which  is 
necessary  to  the  methodical  delivery  of  every  course  of 
doctrine,  it  is  often  hard  to  avoid  for  a  while  condemning 
our  hearers  to  that  perplexed  suspense  in  which  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  pronounce  what  a  subject  is  tiot  than  to 
define  what  it  is.  The  exposition  of  every  philosophical 
subject  must,  at  first  and  for  a  time,  repose  upon  the 
future  which  is  afterwards  to  repose  upon  it;  content, with 
that  twilight  illumination  whose  light  is  uncertain  because 
reflected  from  a  sun  not  yet  arisen. 
conciutum  ^OM  wiU  remember,  Gentlemen,  that  I  attempted  to 
arrived  at  shcw  you  by  what  processes  deductive  and  inductive  the 
^Koingju^  great  and  dominant  science  of  sensibility,  intelligence, 
'*"*•  emotion,  and  action,  is  arrived  at;  how  it  is  assumed  at 

the  beginning  or  detected   at  the  end,  of  the  long  and 
labyrinthine  journey  of  scientific  speculation.     It  is,  as  I 
evinced,  the  prime  or  the  ultimate   science;  the  mystic 
fountain  of  all  the  streams  of  knowledge,  or  the  ocean  as 
pkiUnMk     naysterious  in  which  their  waters  are  lost.     More  especially 
o/man  JL    \  iusistcd  upon  the  latter  of  these  views, — the  view  which 
SSS/^     is  best  adapted  to  an  assembly  of  restricted  and  fallible 
human  intellects; — ^shewing  you  how  in  constructing  the 
philosophy  of  man  we  achieve  for  all   science  the  same 
lofty  generalization  which  the  sciences  themselves  achieve 
for  their  own  respective  objects;  how  the  same  resem- 
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blance  or  identity  of  qualities  which  they  apprehend  in  lect. 
the  multitude  of  different  instances,  and  to  which  they  "'  , 
therefore  apply  a  common  name,  is  also  to  be  discovered 
in  their  own  ultimate  subjects  of  inquiry  and  processes 
of  inquiry,  and  is  made  amenable  to  the  same  principle 
of  nomenclature;  how,  in  short,  the  metaphysician  in- 
ducts his  universal  laws  from  theniy  as  they  induct  their 
universal  laws  from  external  nature.  So  far  we  had  pro- 
ceeded, and  from  these  views  we  had  begun  to  draw  some 
obvious  but  practically  important  conclusions,  when  I  was 
last  honoured  with  your  attention. 

But,  Gentlemen,  I  request  you  particularly  to  observe  thu  m. 
that  when  I  represent  our  science  as  a  generalization  from  'S^SH!!^ 
all  the  varieties  of  Natural  Science,  though  I  describe  truly  defiHiOoH, 
I  do  not  define  adequately.     Such  a  description,  though 
valuable  for  its  present  purposes,  is  far  from  doing  com- 
plete justice  to  the  claims  of  this  philosophy.     In  narrating 
the  generation  of  the  universal  science,  I  have  derived  it, 
historically,  from  a  more  or  less  advanced  physical  science, 
from  which  both  in  the  order  of  time  and  in  the  order  of 
reasoning  it  naturally  evolves  itself.     But  though,  certain 
disturbing  influences  excepted,  it  is  thus  true   that   it  is 
not  through  the  pathways  of  feeling  and  imagination  that 
men  travel  into  metaphysical  inquiry,  yet  the  science  whose 
birth  I  have  traced  for  you  from  the  speculative  reason 
soon  asserts  a  dominion  coextensive  with  human  nature 
itself.     I  have  shewn  you  that  what  is  termed  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Mind  is  the  ultimate  science  of  Nature ;  you  must 
remember  that  it  is  also  the  ultimate  science  of  Man,  and 
the  science  of  man  "humani  nihil  alienum  putat."    Were  Thesdencrt 
the,  labours  of  the  mind  in  the  collection  of  facts  and  the  '^^J^/^ 
ascertainment  and   application  of  laws,  or  in  the  logical  ^/tC 
comparison  of  its  own  conceptions,  the  whole  story  of  its/i1l!S?«. 
activity, — ^were  the  character   which  Voltaire  has  some- 
where bestowed  upon  Clarke  (that  of  being  a  "  mill  for 
reasoning")  an  adequate  definition  of  universal  humanity, 
— to  have  proceeded  thus  far  would  be  to  have  reached 
the  limits  of  our  scope  as  natural  philosophers  of  mind. 
The  heritage  of  our  metaphysics  would  be  confined  to  the 
transcendental  problems  bequeathed  by  our  mathematical 
and  physical  sciences:  a  rich  inheritance  indeed,   and   a 
responsible  one,  but  not  yet  all  that  humanity  has  to 
offer  to  its  own  reflection.    The  sciences — mighty  monu- 
ments as  (even  in  their  present  state,  without  regard  to 
their   future    development)    they   unquestionably   are    to 
the  dignity  of  the  spirit  of  man, — are  not  to  be  considered 
as  its  only  glory.     It  has  assumed  other  positions  which 
demonstrate  other  faculties, — positions   the    evidence  of 

2 — 2 
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LECT.    which  is  among  us  in  a  thousand  forms.     In  its  treasures 
"•       of  poetry  and  fiction  it  has  ceased  to  reason,  in  order  to 


imaginar     imagine  and  to  feel.     Here  then  the  science  of  mind  ad- 
tton^  emo-    ^^^^^  itsclf  to  ncw  problcms ;  and  in  the  analysis  of  the 
great  productions  of  verbal  or  pictorial  poetry,  resolves  poe- 
scienc*^    try  into  the  poet  acting,  and,   by  its  cautious  course  of 
ciudtsthe     successive  generalizations,   attains  to  the  mental  laws  of 
'tSu^jLi-  imaginative   agency  in  its  relation  to  the  production   of 
Mr^     elevating  or  pleasurable  emotion,  as  it  attained  to  the  law  of 
4tucts.         the  gravitating  force  in  its  production  of  all  the  diversified 
yet  consenting  harmonies  of  the  universe.     The  I  Had  is  to  an 
Aristotle  what  the  planetary  appearances  were  to  a  New- 
ton; that  is  to  say,  each  is  equally  an  aggregate  of  pheno- 
mena which  confusedly  pointed  to  some  predominating  law 
or  laws,  themselves   the   utterance  and  the  development 
of  some  presiding  mind.    All  intellectual  arts  disclose  the 
intellect  that  originates  them,  and  are  the  outward  portrait- 
ure of  inward  faculties  and  laws.     This   is  true  alike   of 
creation  itself,  and  of  the  secondary  and  subordinate  crea- 
tion which  is  denominated  poetry;  the  Art  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  the  Science  of  Criticism  is  the  physics  of 
the  World  framed  by  imagination  under  the  guidance  of 
taste;  in  both,  phenomena  very  different  indeed  in  their 
nature  but  very  similar  in  their  scientific  aspect,  are  re- 
solved and  classified;  poetry  is   the  "nature"  of  genius, 
and,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  nature  itself  is — the  poetry— 
or  the  poem— of  God. 

Here,  then,  in  virtue  of  its  systematizing  authority,  we 
have  extended  the  domain  of  our  philosophy  beyond  the 
region  of  the  sciences;  and  we  find  that  it  traverses  the 
fairy  land  of  fiction  and  of  feeling  with  as  assured  a  step 
as  that  with  which  it  marks  its  supremacy  in  the  former 
territory; — gathering  and  classifying  the  ornamental  flow- 
ers of  fancy  as  carefully  as  before  it  classified  the  useful 
fruits  of  speculative  truth.  The  facility  and  amusement  of 
the  investigations  may  indeed  differ  in  these  very  different 
provinces,  but  the  principle  of  progress  to  the  psychological 
theorist  is  the  same,  whether  it  lie  through  the  pleasure- 
grounds  of  imagination,  or  through  those  regions  which, 
though  containing  mines  of  internal  wealth,  may  perhaps 
be,  as  is  always  remarked  of  the  districts  rich  in  mineral 
treasures,  externally  desolate,  rugged,  and  diflicult  of 
access.  The  science  of  observed  nature,  whether  mental 
or  material,  is  ever  uniform  with  itself;  the  position  of  the 
mind  in  relation  to  these  subjects  of  its  inquiry  admits  of 
one  mode  of  progress,  and  admits  of  it  alone. 
0/m!^  A.nd  the  same  philosophical  analysis  which  I  have 
inchui^aiH  described  as  reducing  to  law  and  order  the  recorded  pro- 
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cesses  of  science  and  the  recorded  impulses  of  imagination,     lkct. 
is  obviously  applicable  to  every  other  record  of  mental         ' 
action.     (I   am  still   regarding  our  science    in   its   more  ^/^ 
popular  aspect,  as  the  ultimate  science  not  of  nature  but  of  muh.^ 
man.)     History,  then,  which  in  its  widest  sense  may  be  c^tunu 
defined  as  the  record  of  "  the  development  of  things  in  J^^^^, 
time,"  and  in  its  more  restricted  sense  becomes  the  register 
of  only  human  changes,  is  itself  no  more  than  an  assort- 
ment of  facts  for  our  arrangement:  a  truth  of  boundless 
importance  and  fertility,  which  it  has  been  reserved  for 
later  ages  to  discern,  and  for  future  ages  to  verify.    "  What 
species  of  amusement  or  instruction,"  says  Mr  Godwin, 
"  would  history  afford  us,  if  there  were  no  ground  of  infer- 
ence from  moral  causes  to  effects,  if  certain  temptations 
and  inducements  did  not  in  all  ages  and  climates  produce 
a  certain  series  of  actions .\.. the  amusement  would  be  infe- 
rior to  that  which  we  derive  from  the  perusal  of  a  chrono- 
logical table,  where  events  have  no  order  but  that  of  time.^ 
{Pol.  Just.  I.  268.)    A  great  principle  is  always  first  carried 
to  excess;  it  rushes  into  the  mind  with  a  force  which 
impels  it  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  acros3  every  barrier 
of  caution;  like  the  lightning  in  suddenness  and  brilliancy, 
it  seems,  like  it  too,  to  fill  at  once  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  horizon  of  thought     Mr  Godwin  does  not  stand  alone 
in  modern  times,  in  exaggerating  beyond  its  real  limits 
that  greatest  of  conceptions,  the  philosophy  of  history ; 
and  the  authority  and  ability  of  Frederic  Schlegel  have 
already,  1  fear,  urged  the  notion  to  extravagance,  in  his 
views,  so  widely  circulated  abroad,  of  the  historical  deve- 
lopment of  the  laws  of  intelligence.     But,  Gentlemen,  the 
disguises  of  a  truth  must  not  tempt  you  to  doubt  its  sub- 
stantial reality ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons 
in  the  ethics  of  philosophical  inquiry,  to  learn  how  to  see 
truth  in  its  excesses,  and  to  defend  it  even  when  it  deserts 
itself.     Principles,  great   and   novel,  seem,   like   men,   to 
have  their  wild  season  of  youth,  and  seldom  pass  to  their 
sober  application  without  a  previous  period   of  extrava- 
gance.    And  there  exists  a  philosophy  of  history,  though 
it  be  never  destined  for  the  perfection  of  our  philosophy  of 
nature ;    there  are   periods,    and   generally  determinable 
periods,  in  the  march  of  men  and  empires,  though  the  per- 
turbations be  too  intricate  and  their  causes  too  minute  to 
allow  us  to  give  these  historical  recurrences  the  accuracy 
of  our  astronomical  cycles.     But  on  the  present  school  of 
philosophical  history  I  must  postpone  any  further  com- 
ment, until  our  next  term,  when  in  rapidly  surveying  the 
history  of  philosophy  itself,  I  shall  hope  to  find  opportu- 
nities of  noticing  this  kindred  subject     But,  in  addition  to 
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LECT.    all  these  more  deliberate  manifestations  of  nature  and  of 
"■       man  which  I  have  presented  to  you  as  subjects  for  your 
philosophical  anatomy,  and  subjects  in  two  lights,  both  as 
to  the  matters  upon  which  they  are  engaged,  the  truths 
they  reveal  (which  terminate  by  resolving  into  the  final 
topics  and  truths  of  metaphysics),  and  as  to  the  mental 
procedures  they  call  into  action ;  in  addition  to  these  great 
specimens  of  nature  and  of  mind  which  are  contained  in 
the  museums  of  science  and  literature,  I  have  finally  to 
note  another,  a  fourth  rich  material  for  reflective  analysis 
with  which  you  are  provided,  not  by  erudition,  but  by 
nature     We  have  detected  our  metaphysics  where  man 
probably  first  found  it;  in  the  labours  of  physical  science 
searching  for  truth  of  laws  and  principles ;  we  have  disco- 
vered  it  in  history  recording  truth  of  facts  and  events ;  we 
have  found  it,  more  latent  but  not  more  inactive,  in  Poetry, 
beautifying  and  transmuting  both  the  former,   and  have 
known,  or,  I  trust,  will  hereafter  know,  how  to  interpret 
the  deep-thoughted  sentence  of  Aristotle,   if>t\oao<f>toT€^ 
pop  Kal  (rrrovhaiirepop  wotnat^:  l<rropia/i  i<rrlv  {Poet,  c  ci)  .^ 
Individual  But  beyond  all  these  records  of  "instantiae  prarc^ativae 
0xperienc€t  for  your  psychological  inductions,  we  are   not  to   foi^et 
""ZuTp^  another  vast  and   important  volume,    that   diary  whose 
'^t^     pages  are  for  ever  augmenting  in  number,— the  volume  of 
your  personal  experience.      In  that  region  of  knowledge 
every  man  is  his  own  historian ;  and  in  it  (though,  as  a 
distinct  source  of  attainable  truths,  I  have  placed  it  apart) 
we  may  all  find  the  miniature  representation  of  that  wider 
historic  theatre  which  has 

A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act, 
And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene. 

Such  indeed  is  the  sameness  of  human  motives  and  all  the 

variety  of  external  scenes  of  action,  that  each  individual 

Every  indi-  is  truly  a  microcosm  of  the  whole  moral  universe ;  and  if, 

viAioi  a      ^^^  confining  ourselves  to  the  actual  experiences,  we  were 


tmcroattm* 


to  consider  the  susceptibilities,  of  any  given  human  being, 
it  might  be  affirmed  intelligibly  enough  that  a  single  indi- 
vidual contains  within  himself  an  undeveloped  infinity  of 
individuals,  that  each  man  is  in  possibility  all  men,  and 
that  each  life  renewed  amid  other  scenes  might  be  multi- 
Ait^'^'im    P^^^^  i^^to  a  history  of  the  world.    And  perhaps,  were 
aarZ^    history  to  be  considered,— or  could  it  be  constructed, — as 
kdS^    the  record  of  the  progress  of  the  human  race  towards  hap- 
piness, it  is  with  such  biographies  that  it  would  mainly  be 
concerned ;  for  the  happiness  of  a  nation  is  after  all  only 

*  [**  Poetry  is  a  thing  more  philosophical  and  weightier  than  history."  Ed.] 
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the  aggregate  of  personal  happinesses,  and  the  philosophy  lect; 
of  its  history  the  philosophy  of  personal  motives.  Th<> 
pride  of  human  nature  seems  indeed  to  have  consecrated 
the  same — perhaps  fortunate — fallacy  in  its  patriotism, 
which  the  reason  of  human  nature  so  long  admitted  in  its 
logical  speculations;  in  each  alike  we  have  learned  to 
invest  our  arbitrary  genera  and  species  with  existence,  to 
forget  that  the  "  singulars"  alone  possess  it;  and  by  a  sort 
of  realism  of  the  emotions,  the  long  predicamental  line  of 
country,  province,  county,  family,  and  the  rest,  assume  a 
definite  being  and  attributes, — their  interests  and  their 
honour  are  matter  of  thrilling  import — to  many  who 
scarcely  recc^nize  the  existence  or  value  the  happiness  of 
any  one  individual  included  under  these  idolized  abstrac- 
tions ! 

There  are  some  occasions  indeed  in  which  the  con-^-^JJ^'^ 
nexion,  or  rather  the  identity,  of  these  two  great  spheres  ///y. 
of  psychological  induction — personal  and  historical  expe- 
rience— is  strongly  and  instructively  established ;  I  allude 
to  those  instances  in  which  we  can  actually  detect  the 
agency  of  private  motives  in  effecting  vast  national 
changes, — instances  which  at  once  break  the  powerful 
spell,  that,  by  separating  the  fields-  of  individual  and 
national  humanity,  so  constantly  exalts  the  life  of  past 
history  into  a  certain  godlike  or  superhuman  scene,  in 
which  if  individuals  like  ourselves  are  conceived  at  all  to 
act,  they  are,  as  it  were,  dilated  into  the  vastness  of  the 
mighty  multitudes  they  control,  and  assume  to  themselves 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  they  are  directing.  An 
illusion,  I  may  add,  in  its  general  purport  and  effects  not 
unlike  that  old  and  authorized  dogma  of  the  essential  dif- 
ference of  the  heavenly  and  earthly  motions,  which  was  one 
among  the  many  reasons  that  left  it  to  an  Englishman  of 
the  seventeenth  century  to  explain  the  theory  of  the 
universe.  The  instances  of  which  I  speak,  though  they 
occur  oftenest  under  despotic  governments,  are  least  often 
detected  there;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  scenes,  or  in  living  under  such  constraints, 
that  the  illusion  has  its  fullest  sovereignty.  There  the 
kingly  nature  is  not  merely  superior  to  that  of  ordinary 
men,  it  is  of  another  origin  and  essence ;  it  acts  by  peculiar 
laws,  and  owes  no  all^iance  to  the  inductions  of  psycho- 
logy. Yet  there,  precisely,  its  melancholy  community  of 
being  is  most  firmly  established ;  and  there  even  the  attri- 
bute of  superior  power  may  most  feasibly  be  doubted. 
The  Philosophy  of  Mind  vindicates  to  itself  the  biography 
of  courts  and  the  history  of  power,  in  reducing  power  itself 
when  most  uncontrolled  to  the  control  of  the  invincible 
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laws  of  universal  humanity.  ''Domination  itself,"  says 
Rousseau,  ''is  servile  when  it  depends  on  opinion.  You 
depend  on  the  prejudices  of  those  whom  you  govern  by  pre- 
judices. To  conduct  them  as  you  please,  you  must  con- 
duct yourself  as  they  please."  "  Oh  T  he  afterwards  adds, 
after  quoting  the  well-known  anecdote  of  Themistocles  and 
his  child',  "  what  little  conductors  we  should  often  discover 
for  the  greatest  empires,  if  from  the  prince  we  could 
descend  by  d^^ees  to  the  first  hand  that  gave  the  impulse 
in  secret  1*'  ^mile,  Liv.  II.)  A  thought  which  might 
suggest  a  comparison  of  such  a  government  to  an  unequal 
bulk  of  matter  in  mechanics,  whose  centre  of  gravity  (tihat 
centre  on  which  the  whole  is  set  to  rest  for  support,  and 
where  its  entire  force  is  accumulated  for  action)  lies  not  at 
either  extreme,  but  at  some  point  not  far  from  the  prepon- 
derating side,  but  secret  and  invisible  in  the  interior  of  the 
mass.  I  introduce  the  comparison  in  order  to  extend  it  in 
strict  adherence  to  our  present  subject;  for  in  the  machin- 
ery of  public  and  historical  affairs,  even  such  a  director  as 
this  unseen  manager  of  empires  is  himself  the  creature  of 
motives  produced  by  other  agents  in  endless  variety  and 
succession;  just  as  tiie  mechanical  point  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking  is  itself,  wherever  it  be  placed,  the  result  of 
a  thousand  combining  influences,  every  atom  of  the  mass 
really  contributing  to  determine  it.  Thus  it  is  that  there 
is  a  sort  of  horrible  "  representative"  government  even  in 
the  favouritism  of  an  oriental  tyranny. 

But  these  are  only  one  class  of  the  innumerable  cases 
in  which  history  itself  teaches  us  to  identify,  as  subjects  of 
philosophical  contemplation,  the  life  of  individuals  and  of 
nations.  And  we  require  such  admonitions.  That  it  is  an 
enormous  complication  of  personal  motives  which  com- 
poses the  whole  actual  substance  of  the  grand  totalities  of 
history,  is,  as  a  speculative  truth,  easily  understood  and 
admitted  ;  but  when  the  whole  is  presented,  we  neglect  the 
innumerable  parts:  and  a  historical  view  of  an  empire, 
especially  where  our  guide  aims  at  elegance  of  style  and 
systematic  narration  (such  a  history  as  Gibbon's),  may  be 
compared  to  the  view  of  the  natural  body ;  in  the  symme- 
trical "effect"  of  the  entire  we  forget  that  it  is  indeed  an 
effect,  that  the  shape  is  only  the  determining  surface  of 
masses  of  interwoven  tissues  and  endless  anatomical 
details,  the  visible  result  of  which  is  that  outward  com- 
plexion of  harmony  and  grace,  whose  very  beauty  it  is  to 
hide  them.    The  same  value  is  thus  attached  by  psycho- 

'  ["Ce  petit  gar9on  que  vous  voyez  Ik,  disoit  Thtfmistocle  k  ses  amis,  est 
Tarbitre  de  U  Gr^ce ;  car  il  gouveme  sa  mbre,  sa  m^re  me  gouveme,  jc 
gouverne  les  Ath^niens,  et  les  Ath^oiens  gouvernent  les  Grecs."    £d.] 
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logical  students  of  history  to  minute  disclosures,  which  is     lect. 

attached  by  the  anatomist  to  those  rare  surgical  opportuni- '. — 

ties  which  allow  the  play  of  the  living  machine  to  be  wit- 
nessed. To  the  tears  of  a  certain  woman  many  ages  ago 
(to  cite  an  instance  from  Helvetius)  Europe  demonstrably 
owes  its  present  situation,  and  (I  may  add)  the  whole  his- 
tory of  modem  times,  its  precise  development  and  cha- 
racter. If  the  tears  of  Veturia  had  not  disarmed  Corio- 
lanus,  the . Volsci  would  doubtless  have  destroyed  Rome ; 
if  Rome  had  fallen,  the  world  would  never  have  known 
that  long  chain  of  victories  which  in  elevating  a  single 
empire  changed  the  state  of  every  other ;  modem  Europe 
would  not  haver  triumphed  over  its  ruins  or  received  the 
impression  of  its  powerful  influences,  nor,  therefore,  have 
been  what  it  is  to-day.  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding  Hel- 
vetiuss  instance,  that  we  might  trace  the  same  great 
results  to  even  meaner  parentage,  and  find,  by  a  similar 
course  of  deduction,  in  the  geese  of  the  Capitol  the  ancestors 
in  order  of  events  to  the  dynasties  and  policies  of  the 
Caesars  and  the  Bourbons.  Minute  personal  agencies, 
then,  abound  in  all  histories ;  for  they  are,  in  truth,  the 
ultimate  atoms  into  which  all  the  events  of  history  are 
finally  resolvable.  The  Philosophy  of  History,  therefore  Physical 
(if  you  will  allow  me  one  more  illustration),  bears  to  the  *'*^'''^* 
philosophy  of  personal  experience,  much  the  same  relation 
which  Mechanics  bears  to  Chemistry;  the  one  theorizes 
the  forces  and  motions  of  the  masses ;  the  other  the  inti- 
mate stmcture  of  each,  and  the  arrangement  and  disposi- 
tion of  its  component  particles.  When  the  influences  of 
private  and  individual  minds  are  detected,  we  have  the  two 
departments  united;  as  when  the  practical  mechanician 
becomes  a  temporary  chemist  in  examining  the  strength 
and  structure  of  his  materials:  such  records  restore  the 
unity  of  human  nature,  remind  the  reason  of  what  the  ima- 
gination is  so  apt  to  forget,  and  teach  us  that  the  history 
of  mankind  is  still  the  history  of  men. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  now  won  the  right  of  reminding 
you    with   how  accurate  an    obedience   to   the  inductive 
spirit  of  the  age,  (in  its  own  sphere  so  invaluable,)  we  have 
conducted  our  investigations  of  the  subject  of  the  meta- 
physical philosophy.     Without  any  formal  display  of  the 
external  apparatus  of  the  scholastic  method  of  division  and 
subdivision,  which  for  obvious  reasons  of  utility  it  is  my 
object   in  this  place  to  avoid  as  much  as  is  practicable, 
I  have  exhibited  to  you  four  great  fields  for  the  cultivation  ^Jjj;^'*' 
of  psychological  inquiry.    These  are:  the  truths,  subjects, /v^aJa,. 
and  processes  of  science;   the  recorded  results  and  pro- fJSif.'*' 
cesses  of  imagination ;  the  facts,  causes,  and  general  laws 
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LECT.    of  history ;  and  the  treasures  of  direct  personal  experience, 
^^'       I  have  not  pretended,  as  you  will  conclude  or  conjecture, 


from  the  style  (purposely  unscholastic)  in  which  I  have 
discussed  them,  to  present  these  divisions  as  possessing  the 
adequacy  of  a  scientific  distribution,  but  as  being  sufficient 
to  suggest  to  you  the  extent  and  the  variety  of  those 
territories  over  which  our  philosophy  exerts  a  direct  and 
perpetual  control.  It  exerts  such  a  control,  I  have  told 
you,  because  it  is  the  last  and  highest  generalization  from 
them  all.  Science  in  all  its  branches  is,  as  it  were,  the  rich 
and  variegated  tapestry  which  is  woven  upon  this  common 
ground  ;  Poetry  in  its  widest  sense,  and  all  its  many  kinds 
and  divisions,  is  but  the  practical  form  of  a  portion  of  this 
philosophy ;  mankind  in  the  grand  and  melancholy  review 
of  History  are  but  performing  its  evolutions ;  and  in  the 
private  experience  of  mere  individual  life,  every  action  is 
an  experiment,  every  practical  rule  a  tacit  theorem  in  the 
inductiv  same  universal  science  of  the  soul.  I  have  now,  therefore, 
^'ih^tSi  described  to  you  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  under  a 
%unc^."  purely  inductive  aspect ;  that  view  under  which  it  takes 
its  place  with  lofty  humility  as  the  first  of  physical 
sciences,  but  still  a  physical  science,  above  all  others  in  the 
extent  of  its  conclusions,  agreeing  with  all  in  its  method  of 
obtaining  and  employing  them. 
Buith€  But,  Gentlemen,  I  should  not  be  acting  with  the  sin- 

^/Mili^^u    cerity  which  forms  an  important  article  in  those  ethics  of 
^I'i^'    philosophical  inquiry  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  if  I 
ductive.       did  not  confess  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  philosophy  which 
is  now  and  in  these  countries  usually  designated  by  the 
title  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  has,  when  rightly  consi- 
dered, a  scope  beyond  the  inductive  inquiry  of  contingent 
truth  ;  and  that  even  when  I  ventured  to  describe  it  to  you 
as  the  grand  and  final  classification  of  all  the  varieties  of 
all  the  sciences,  being  to  them  what  they  are  to  nature, — 
as  the  physics  to  which  experimental  science  was  itself  an 
experiment,  geometry  a  fact,  and  algebra  another  fact, — 
as  including  the  "axiomata  maxime  generalia"  of  which 
the  Paradise  Lost  might  be  a  poetical  instance,  the  age  of 
chivalry  a  historical, — even  in  these  representations  I  had 
not  exhausted  the  claims  and  offices  of  philosophy.     There 
is.  Gentlemen,  a  region  which  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
popular  metaphysic  of  our  age  and  country,  a  region  upon 
which   the   heavy   clouds   of  the  scholastic  and  mystical 
theology  have  indeed  long  been  suffered  to  rest,  and  whose 
substantial  existence,  confounded  to  the  common  eye  with 
QuetiioHof  the  mists  that  encompassed  it,  has  at  last  been  almost 
^^Jit'^o/^  rejected  in  rejecting  them.     I  refer  to  that  profound,  per- 
hunJJge,    haps   abstruse,   certainly   most    important   department   of 
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speculation,  which  is  devoted  to  investigating  the  objective    lect. 
reality  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  inferences  as  to  real  and       "' 
independent  existences  which  can  be  concluded  from  the 
constitution  and  principles  of  our  intellectual  being.     Such 
a  branch  of  study — the  second  great  division  of  the  system 
of  metaphysical  inquiry  which  I  propose  to  you — ^would  o/mauriai 
include  as  its  chief  subjects  those   important  topics,  theJ^^S!?^* 
independent  reality  of  material  substance,  the  reality  and  **^'"^' 
value  of  abstract  truth,  the  absolute  nature  of  time  and 
space,  and,  above  all,  the  real  eternal  and  necessary  exist-  ofG<KL 
ence  and  attributes  of  that  great  animating  principle  of  all 
things  which  antiquity,  by  a  noble  and  just  analogy,  en- 
titled the  soul  of  the  universe,  and  whom  it  is  given  us — 
while  by  the  force  of  irresistible  convictions  of  His  Deity 
we  can  place  Him  on  the  throne  of  the  universe, — by  the 
revelation  of  His  assumed  Humanity,  to  welcome  to  the 
almost  nobler  throne  of  the  heart     All  these  considerations  Meaning 
are  of  the  kind  which  have  been  termed  a  priori  reason-  ^^^^i]j. 
ings,   that  is,   reasonings  which  conclude  the   reality  of 
certain  existences  from  notions  and  convictions  shewn  to 
be  inseparable  from  our  intellectual  nature,  as  distinguished 
from  conclusions  obtained  by  the  aid  of  experience  and 
analogy.     Whether  the  human   reason   is   competent  to 
effect  this  vast  and  momentous  transit  from  relative  and 
subjective  classification  to  objective  and  absolute  reality,  causes 0/ 
has  in  all  ages  been  a  matter  of  disputation.     Researches  '^t^'^fke 
of  this  kind,  prosecuted  indeed  with  very  various  success,  ^^J^^/^^ 
and  sometimes  pursued  into  the  boundless  forests  of  m- "physical 
tricate  verbal  distinctions  with  a  very  deplorable  waste  of  *"'*^'* 
industry,  formed  the  great  theme  of  metaphysical  science 
almost  until  the  age  of  Descartes,  who  was  himself  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  cultivators  of  this  region  of  specula- 
tion.    The  scholastic  metaphysicians,  however,  on  whom 
the  yoke  of  an  external  authority  pressed   heavily,   and 
who,  set  in  the  close  harness  of  ecclesiastical  dogmas,  were 
too  laboriously  employed  dragging  the  ponderous  chariot 
of  the  church  in  triumph  to  have  opportunity  for  exulting 
in  the  wide  champaign  of  speculation — ^were  scarcely  ever 
attracted  to  the  profound  logical  questions  that  this  branch 
of  knowledge  involves.     Occasional  scepticism,  the  great 
stimulant  of  philosophical  activity,  was  either  too  feeble  to 
rouse  them  to  examine  the  basis  of  their  enormous  fabrics 
of  ontolc^ical  science,  or  was   consumed   in  skirmishing 
among  the  intricacies  of  its  outer  fortifications.     The  great 
question — perpetually  recurring  to  the  few  who  think  in 
metaphysics — whether  reason   can   directly  recognize  the 
absolute,  is,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  seen,  untouched  in  their 
writings.      At  this  time   the  triumphs  of  the    inductive 
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LECT.     physics  seem  in  these  countries  to  have  destroyed  the  taste 
"'       for  such  inquiries,  and  when  contemplated  in  the  clear, 


piercing,  and  brilliant  light  of  positive  discovery,  the  dim 
shadows  of  ontology,  if  seen  at  all,  seem  only  the  gaunt 
and  ghastly  spectres  of  a  departed  philosophy,  phantoms 
which   haunted  the   midnight   of  science,  and,   lingering 
through  its  early  dawn,  have  not  even  yet  wholly  vanished 
before  its  growing  splendours.     The  majority  of  the  chief 
authorities  of  our  country  in  later  times  not  only  neglect 
Scouuh      this  high  metaphysic  of  absolute  truth,  but  deny  its  legiti- 
tck^oL         mate  existence.     Dr  Hartley  only  approached,  Mr  Hume 
disbelieved,  Dr  Reid  doubted,  Mr  Stewart  reiterated  his 
doubts,  and  Dr  Brown — the  genius  and  spirit  of  whose 
philosophy  is  that  of  Hume,  with  the  negligent  morning- 
gown  of  Hume  exchanged  for  a  gorgeous  and  spangled 
court-dress— denies  the  possibility  of  a  priori  deduction  as 
applied  to  the  Deity,  reduces  the  knowledge  of  mind  as 
a  substance  to  the  evidence  of  memory,  traces  the  know* 
ledge  of  matter  to  such  an  application  of  the   Humian 
theory  of  physical   sequences   as   I   conceive   contradicts 
the  theory  itself  by  still   supposing  a  principle   beyond 
it,  and  discourages  all   researches   of  real   existence   not 
contained  in  direct  experience  and  the  law  of  the  belief 
of  similarity  of  future  to  past,  by  constantly  affirming 
that  every  form  of  knowledge   must   be   relative   to   the 
Ametapky  knowing  mind, — a  certain  truth  indeed  within  its  proper 
M,'lh!i^      limits,  but  one  which  still  leaves  open  the  further  question, 
^iuTJ^y^'    whether  there  may  not  be  principles  in  the  mind,  forms  of 
ckokof.       our  intellectual  consciousness,  which,  though,  considered  as 
a  portion  of  consciousness,  they  be  relative  and  personal, 
yet,  considered  in  themselves,  are  the  all-sufficing  proofs  of 
independent  irrelative  existences.     Whether  there  be  not 
absolute  apprehension  of  absolute  natures,  as  well  as  rela- 
tive belief  of  relative  truths  :  whether,  by  a  process  wholly 
KoHtiam      indescribable  because  altogether  unique,  the  '*  pure  Reason" 
e^cck.         (to  adopt  a  phrase  that  marks  an  epoch  in  philosophical 
history)  does  not  assert  its  own  incommunicable  privileges 
as  a  revelation  from  the  reason  of  the  universe  to  man,  and 
not  as  a  projection  of  man  upon  the  universe,  a  revelation 
present  to  all,  appropriated  by  none,  and  bearing  with  it 
essentially  a  character  of  objective,  independent,  and  ab- 
solute.    It  is  with  a  view  to  this  identity  of  the  absolute 
reason  in  all  minds,  that  the  sublimest  of  the  Latin  fathers 
as  well  as  one  of  the  loftiest  of  philosophical  speculatists 
Tetiimtmy    (St  Augustiuc)  has  spokcn  so  constantly  of  the  "  Intus  in 
e^^itfw-     domicilio  cogitationis,  nee  Hebraea,  nee  Graeca,  nee  Latina, 
nee  Barbara  Veritas."     {Confess,  II.  13.)     But  need  I  recur 
to  the  authority  of  that  incomparable  person  for  proofs  of 
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the  depth   of  that  conviction  of  all  patient  uncorrupted     lect. 
thinkers, — that  our  perceptions  of  Truth  (iescend  upon  us       "* 


nn* 


from  on  high,  and  that  our  reason  is  the  faint  but  faithful  ^^"^JJJ;, 
shadow  of  the  reason   of  God  ?     What  do  you  suppose  otiJi^er*- 
gave  permanence  or  power  to   the  mystical  numbers  ol*^t^t^' 
Pythagoras  and  the  realized  ideas  of  Plato  ?    What  secret  'J^'^*^''^ 
influence  taught  one  of  the  subtlest  of  modem  minds  his  /yrtl^ 
vision   of  all   things   in   God,  or  so  long  supported   the  JSl'**^ 
idealism  of  the  followers  of  Descartes  ?     Never  be  induced  ^fj^ 
to  believe,  Gentlemen,  by  any  dexterity  of  sleight  or  sar-  *^^ 
casm,  that  such  diviners  of  truth  as  these,  if  they  did  go  tarutT 
astray,  went  astray  with  a  folly,  which,  if  you  believe  the 
vulgar  representations  of  their  views,   was   truly  grosser 
than  the  hallucinations  of  lunacy.     Those  who  honour  me  rnw/ 
with  their  attention  will  hear,  I  avow  it,  a  very  different  ^^^<J]i^. 
species  of  criticism.     I  would  gladly  teach  you  to  prefer  cai^- 
contemplating  the  truth  that  gave  such  systems  their  still  ''^"**' 
undestroyed  charm,  to  resting  in  the  errors  that  disfigured 
and  enfeebled   them.     I  would  willingly   lead  you   to   a 
reverence  for  the  leaders  of  our  human  reason,  even  when, 
misled   by  the  double   fascinations    of   imagination    and 
emotion,  they  sometimes  rather  wished  a  theory  than  esta- 
blished it.     While  you  sternly  discountenance  the  result  of 
error,   accustom  yourselves,  by  tracing  out  its  origin,  to 
disintricate  the  germ  of  truth  it  invested ;    refute  incom- 
plete views  not  by  rejecting  but  by  completing  them ;  and 
remember  that  even  when,   by  too   fondly  worshipping    • 
a  partial  vision  of  truth,  great  thinkers  have  erred,  a  cer- 
tain modified  admiration  is  due  to  those  very  errors  which 
flow  from   an  excess  of  intellectual   elevation.     It  is  a 
feeling  of  this  kind  which,  in  despite  of  logical  reclama- 
tions, will  ever  give  an   echo  in  exalted   minds  to  the 
celebrated  declaration  of  Cicero,  that  even  an  error  shared 
with  Plato  was  better  than  the  truth  of  others.     In  the 
particular  instance  before  us,   the  hypotheses  of   Plato, 
Augustine,  Norris,  Cudworth,  Malebranche,  and  the  rest, 
seem  to  me  to  have  all  been  the  sensible  or  imaginative 
forms  of  real  truth.    The  inseparable  conviction  that  reason 
is  in  its  essential  nature  irrelative,  that  "  states  of  mind " 
and   "  modifications  of  thought,"  and  the  rest  of  the  voca- 
bulary of  the  popular  philosophers  of  the  day,  will  never 
exhaust  the  mighty  mysteries  of  absolute  truth  which  the 
mind  directly  contemplates  when  it  recognizes  the  necessity 
of  causes  and  substances,  and  a  first  cause  and  a  first 
substance — ^the  conviction,  often  undefined  but  always  pre- 
sent, that  to  know  by  the  reason  is  to  know  in  the  God 
who  is  Himself  the  reason  of  the  universe — ^this  was  the 
one  great  basis  of  all  these  various  structures  of  philoso- 
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phical  system,  which,  however  fantastic  in  their  architect 
.  ture,  were  none  of  them  unsolid  in  their  foundation. 

But  to  enter  into  any  actual  discussion  of  this  great 
question  would  now  be  premature.  I  confess,  and  with 
the  sincere  humility  which  becomes  me  in  differing  from 
my  first  masters  in  these  studies,  that  my  apprehension  of 
the  importance  of  the  science  of  Real  Existence,  as  a 
legitimate  branch  of  metaphysical  speculation,  which  was 
among  the  earliest  convictions  of  my  mind,  has  not  di- 
minished with  its  growth.  Nor  has  my  anxiety  to  see 
these  profound  questions  established  and  elucidated  been 
overcome  even  by  the  repulsive  obscurity  of  the  small 
portion  which  I  have  been  able  to  penetrate  of  those 
antagonists  of  Kant,  who,  since  the  death  of  that  great 
man,  and  during  the  latter  section  of  his  life,  have  been 
mainly  engaged  in  discussing  them  ;  or  by  the  seductive 
popularity,  grace,  and  brilliancy  of  those  very  opposite 
teachers,  who,  by  a  prejudice  not  perhaps  altogether  to  be 
regretted,  reject  every  species  of  investigation  which  can- 
not be  reduced  to  the  forms  of  the  Baconian  logic,  and 
tolerate  no  metaphysical  science  but  that  which  our  ad- 
mirable Scottish  cotemporaries  have  denominated  the 
Inductive  Philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 

And,  Gentlemen,  while  I  have  just  now  vindicated  to 
the  metaphysical  philosophy  a  class  of  investigations  to 
which  there  is  no  analogy  in  any  inductive  science  what- 
ever, while  I  contend  that  we  impair  the  majesty  of  the 
First  Philosophy  when  we  confine  it  to  the  rich  but  re- 
stricted field  which  the  authors  to  whom  I  have  last 
alluded  were  content  to  cultivate  and  adorn,  I  trust  that 
from  the  manner  in  which  I  depicted  the  former  (or  psy- 
chological) division  of  our  subject,  you  will  acquit  me  of 
any  weak  or  presumptuous  purpose  of  disparaging  the 
philosophy  of  induction.  I  am  not  worthy  to  praise  it  as 
it  should  be  praised  ;  yet  even  I  can  contemplate  with 
astonishment  its  conquests,  vast,  various,  and  secure  ;  that 
invincible  caution  with  which  it  has  progressively  mastered 
territories  of  truth  so  long  abandoned  to  a  dogmatism 
that  had  subjugated  everything  to  its  authority  but  Nature 
herself ;  and  with  which,  by  substituting  unwearied  vigilance 
in  this  great  warfare  for  the  rash  and  rapid  errors  of  the 
former  tactique,  this  slow  but  triumphant  method,  like 
Fabius  of  old,  "  cunctando  restituit  rem."  These  are  avowals 
almost  superfluous  in  the  countryman  of  Boyle,  speaking 
the  language  of  Newton. 

I  shall  close  this  subject  with  some  observations  which, 
as. not  demanding  much  previous  reflection,  may  fittingly 
be  introduced  in  this  early  gart  of  our  discussions. 
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The  first  is  this ;  that  you  may  discover  in  the  twofold     lect. 
distribution  of  Universal  Metaphysics  into  the  Philosophy       ^'* 


of  the  Mind  properly  so  called,  and  the  Science  of  Real  ReUttiono/ 
Existence,  an  analogy,  not  unworthy  of  notice,  to  the  ^l^^^ty^ 
corresponding  resolution  of  the  complex  Science  of  Physics  "^^l^ted 
into  the  departments  of  observation  or  experiment,  and  jjr  '^'.e/" 
of  mathematical  deduction.  In  pure  psychology,  as  in  /i/^v!^* 
experimental  science,  we  abstract  in  order  to  classify ;  in  j^^Scs^"^ 
ontology,  as  in  mathematics,  we  abstract  in  order  to  appre- 
hend the  necessary  relations  of  our  abstractions.  The  one 
is  the  reproduction  of  consciousness  under  the  form  of 
system ;  its  aim  is  to  transform  it  by  successive  simplifica- 
tions from  a  confused  aggregate  of  mental  states  into  a 
definite  catalogue  of  functions ;  as  it  were,  to  take  asunder 
the  many-coloured  web  of  experience  and  lay  the  un- 
ravelled threads  in  bundles  according  to  their  colours  and 
shades  of  colours,  the  whole  web  being  still  present,  but 
the  whole  under  a  new  form  and  collocation.  But  if  we 
retain  the  whole,  we  retain  nothing  more ;  psychology  is 
never  wider  than  the  consciousness  it  reconstructs.  If  it  be 
the  object  of  the  science  to  be  "the  whole  truth,"  it  is 
equally  its  object  to  be  "  nothing  but  the  truth."  In  all 
this  its  identity  of  aim  and  method  with  the  material 
sciences  of  observation  is  obvious  ;  and  has  been  illustrated 
in  a  thousand  fonns  by  authors  with  whom  I  may  presume 
my  academical  hearers  sufficiently  acquainted.  The  otAer 
division,  having  duly  received  this  strict  and  methodized 
report  from  reflection  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  con- 
sciousness, proceeds  by  the  instrumentality  of  reason  to 
hold  judgment  upon  reason  itself,  to  examine  the  scope 
and  value  of  this  rich  inventory  of  knowledge,  and  to 
determine  its  relation  to  the  eternal  realities  of  absolute 
nature.  The  similarity  of  this  species  of  inquiry  (I  no 
longer  say  its  "  identity,"  for  the  relation  here  detected,  of 
the  relative  to  the  absolute,  is  purely  sui  generis),  the  re- 
semblance to  the  mathematical  sciences  consists  in  this, 
that  in  both  we  search  for  relations  not  only  fixed  in  fact 
but  necessary  in  essence,  which  we  not  merely  believe  will, 
but  know  must,  exist. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  it  may  naturally  be  expected  Ptyeko- 
that  as  the  busy  experimenter,  a  Priestley  or  a  Boyle,  is  vfstS^ii^ 
seldom  the  profound  mathematician,  so  the  devoted  psy-/j3^^f 
chologist  will  not  generally  be  deeply  interested  in  those  j^»^/rt/Ay- 
high  speculations  which  contemplate  the  relation  of  reason  JJSy7 
to  the  universe.     And  this   parallelism  is  verified  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.     You  do  not  look  for  a  theory  of 
association  from  Spinoza  or  Schelling.     Again,  it  may  be^,,,^^,^ 
expected  that  these  divisions  of  metaphysical  speculation  >«^''» 
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LECT.    should  correspond  with  their  physical  counterparts  in  their 
"•       relative  popularity  with  the  mass  of  thinking  men ;   and 


that  the  same  preference  which  the  variety  and  activity 
of  the  chemical  discoverer  obtains  above  the  abstractions 
of  the  pure    mathematician,   should  also   belong  to  the 
inductive  inquiry  of  consciousness,  as  compared  with  the 
absorbed   and  remote  investigations  of  the  source,  scope 
and  authority  of  reason. 
mtdnnuiiiy        A  third  schoHum  is  this  ; — that  as  mathematics  take 
^tai'^^    ^'txx  first  rise  out  of  abstractions  from  physical  experience, 
A'w.  so  the  ultimate  researches  of  ontology  may  be  observed 

to  originate  in  at  least  a  partial  pre-existent  psychology, 
and  we  may  perceive — ^what  we  might  have  conjectured — 
that  reason  is  not  weighed  in  the  balance  until  some  pre- 
vious attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  its  shape  and 
dimensions.  The  actual  position  of  German  philosophy — 
the  great  theatre  of  this  mode  of  speculation — will  very 
definitely  illustrate  this  observation,  which  I  introduce  not 
as  an  isolated  fact,  but  as  a  principle  of  method.  The 
existing  German  schools  owe  their  historical  origin  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason^  in  1781. 
The  Ger-  What  was  the  origin  of  that  performance,  which  even  its 
Zlud^ihs  despisers  (who,  I  believe,  are  in  this  country  much  more 
SfJ^*  numerous  than  its  readers)  must  allow  to  have  achieved  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  mind,  if  not  by  its  merits,  at 
least  by  its  influence.^  Gentlemen,  the  Critique  was  in 
reality  the  genuine  descendant  of  the  early  Scottish  school 
of  Reid,  which  was  itself  traceable  to  the  alternate  coinci- 
dences and  corftroversies  of  the  ultra-Lockians  with  the 
last  brilliant  remnants  of  the  Cartesian  spiritualism.  Now 
the  labours  of  Kant  were  themselves  an  effort — though 
certainly  a  cautious  and  measured  effort — at  vindicating 
the  authority  of  reason  in  relation  to  the  world  it  inter- 
prets ;  and  so  far  as  they  were  such  they  arose  out  of  a 
Kant.  previous  psychological  system,  the  system  of  Kant  himself, 
as  it  grew  into  its  enormous  proportions  out  of  his  own 
slow  and  laborious  classifications  of  the  categories  of 
reason.  But  the  many  who  believe  that  the  great  pro- 
fessor of  Konigsbeig  betrayed  the  cause  of  human  reason, 
Hhtuccn-  will  oblige  me  to  pass  to  a  late  period.  Pause  then  upon 
*^-  the  daring  edifices  of  Fichte  and  Schelling,  and  examine 

if  the  principle  does  not  hold,  that  ontological  systems  are 
chronologically  subsequent  to  philosophies  of  mind.  These 
systems — at  least  the  systems  of  Schelling  and  his  fol- 
lowers— suppose  the  Kantism  they  oppose;  that  is  they, 
for  the  most  part,  admit  the  logical  analyses  of  Kant, 
while  they  despise  the  timidity  of  his  restricted  conclusions  ; 
that  is,  their  ontolc^y,  be  it  sound  or  visionary,  is  built 
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upon  a  pre-conceded  analysis  of  the  intellectual  powers     i^ect. 

and  laws ;  and  from  an  antecedent  formal  logic  originates L_ 

that  substofitial  or  essential  logic  which  directs  its  efforts 
to  give  to  the  reason  itself  an  immediate  contemplation  of 
absolute  objective  being.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  now  ven- 
ture to  decide — perhaps,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  I  owe  an  apology  for  at  present  canvassing,  at  such 
length,  the  general  legitimacy,  or  the  processes,  or  the 
successes,  of  these  efforts.  They  form  a  branch  of  meta- 
physical investigation  of  which  the  very  phraseolc^^  is 
probably  novel  to  many  of  you ;  and  which  has  been  (as 
I  have  already  remarked)  almost  wholly  neglected  by  our 
most  influential  guides  in  later  times.  I  may  however  add 
that  I  have  for  my  own  part  derived  little  satisfaction 
from  the  bold  solution  offered  by  the  most  famous  of  our 
German  contemporaries — the  Plotinus  of  this  age — for  the 
great  problem  of  reason,  and  that  I  must  agree  with  that 
cold  but  just  decision  of  Dugald  Stewart  with  which  the. 
great  Scottish  psychologist  frowns  from  his  presence  that 
monster  unacknowledged  by  consciousness,  the  "intellec- 
tual contemplation',''  of  Schelling,  renewed  by  the  master 
of  the  French  eclectic  school  under  the  title  of  a  "pure 
apperception :"  yet  I  cannot  consent  to  relinquish  the  vast 
inquiry,  and  I  still  believe  that  a  middle  course  (something 
like  that  which,  as  far  as  I  can  collect  from  very  imperfect 
sources  of  information,  has  been  adopted  by  Bouterwek*) 
may  be  founds  which  shall  establish  the  internal  independ- 
ence of  reason,  in  some  sense  its  essential  "objectivity/* 

*  [Anschatiung,  (InttUictudle  as  distinguished  from  suinUch^.  Schelling 
thus  describes  the  difference  between  his  own  use  of  this  term,  axid  that  of  his 
more  cautious  predecessor:  '*Kant  gieng  davon  aus:  das  Erste  in  unserer 
Erkenntniss  sey  die  Anschauung.  Daraus  entstand  gar  bald  der  Satz :  An- 
schauung  sey  die  niedri^te  Stufe  der  Erkenntniss."  "  Aber,"  rejoins  Schelling, 
*'sie  ist  das  lldchste  im  menschlichen  Geiste,  dasjenige,  wovon  alle  imsere 
librigen  Erkenntnisse  erst  ihren  Werth  und  ihre  Realitiit  borgen."  And  else- 
where :  "  Uns  wohnt  ein  geheimes,  wunderbares  Vermogen  bei,  uns  aus  dem 
Wechsel  der  Zeit  in  unser  Innerstes,  von  allem,  was  von  aussenher  hinzukam* 
entkleidetes  Selbst  zurUckzuziehen,  und  da  unter  der  Form  der  Unwandelhar- 
keit  das  Ewige  in  uns  anzuschauen.  Diese  Anschauung  ist  die  innerste  eigenste 
Krfahrung,  von  welcher  allein  alles  abhangt,  was  wir  von  einer  iibersinnTichen 
Welt  wissen  und  glauben.  Diese  Anschauung  zuerst  llberzeugt  uns,  dass 
iigend  etwas  im  eigentlichen  Sinne  ist^  wllhrend  alles  ilbrige  nur  erschdnt^ 
worauf  wir  jenes  Wort  iiberirageny  Schelling's  Philosophische  Schriften^  pp. 
165, 208.  Compare  Plato,  Theai,  p.  1 85,  E.  ^cUverat  rd  ijiv  avr^  9i*  airr^f  1}  injxn 
iviffKorttw,  rd  8i  8td  tQv  tov  trwjiaTos  8wdfi€<ay — 'AXXci  fi^v  iftalveroL  7c — 
lloripiaw  ovv  rlBris  ri^  ov(rlaw;—*Eyv  fjukv  &¥  ch/t^  iJ  fvxh  ««^  avT^»'i«'0/)f)r«Tou 
Also  the  context  from  p.  184,  c.    Ed.] 

*  [Better  known  as  the  historian  of  Modem  Poetry  and  Eloquence :  a 
popular  and  elegant  rather  than  profound  writer.  His  philosophical  reputation* 
which  is  of  a  secondary  order,  is  said  to  rest  on  his  Apodeiktic^  and  his  Hand- 
book of  the  Philosophical  Scierues  (1820).  BouterDV'ek  was  first  a  Kantian,  but 
afterwards  adopted  the  views  of  JacobL  In  his  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy 
p/the  Natural  ikienccs  he  reasserts  the  Physical  principles  of  Aristotle,    Ed.]  ^ 
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LECT.  and  direct  apprehension  of  absolute  truth.  But  this  is 
"  _  matter  for  future  consideration,  and  whichever  way  your 
"  opinion  inclines,  you  will  at  least  admit  that  the  subject 
deserves  the  honour  of  inquiry.  I  must  remind  you,  how- 
ever, for  fear  of  misconstruction,  that  the  force  and  cogency 
of  all  demonstrations  of  existence,  as  demonstrations,  will 
remain  unaltered,  whether  you  assign  them  an  absolute 
reality  or  only  a  relative  Sind  inferential  truth. 

On  the  whole,  you  will,  I  trust,  agree  with  me  as  to 
the  object  of  these  latter  remarks,  that-  we  shall  best 
pursue  that  method  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
progressive  developments  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  our 
discussions  in  this  place  postpone  these  speculations  of 
the  higher  logic  until  we  shall  have  examined  with  some 
care  the  actual  furniture  of  the  human  mind. 

Here  then  we  pause  for  the  present,  and,  bound  by 
the  strict  necessities  of  method,  defer  to  a  future  period 
our  conceptions  as  to  that  world 

"To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen," 

which  lies  beyond  our  consciousness,  and  of  which  the 
pure  reason  reveals  only  the  bare  existence  and  the  primary 
attributes.  On  our  next  day  we  shall  again  return  to  the 
mind  itself,  and  to  the  humbler,  but  perhaps  safer,  philo- 
sophy which  classes  its  varieties, — a  restricted  subject, 
perhaps,  if  compared  with  the  former,  yet  how  vast  if  it  be 
remembered  to  include  every  form  of  thought,  knowledge 
and  feeling!  Leaving  that  mighty  sphere  of  essential 
reality  for  our  daily  and  less  ambiguous  region  of  ex- 
perience, I  might  tell  you  with  Milton, 

"Half  yet  remains  unsung,  but  narrower  bound 
Withm  the  visible  diurnal  sphere ; 
Standing  on  earth,  not  rapt  above  the  pole. 
More  safe  I  sing." 

On  our  next  day  of  meeting,  then, — after  briefly  summing, 
and  more  explicitly  enforcing,  the  views  which  in  a  merely 
suggestive  form  I  have  adduced  to-day, — I  will  attempt 
to  sketch  for  you  some  of  the  various  aspects  under  which 
the  philosophy  of  which  we  have  now  gained  the  general 
idea,  has  been  contemplated  in  various  periods  of  the 
world's  history.  This  task  (a  natural  completion  of  our 
present  topic)  I  shall  hope  at  least  partially  to  accomplish, 
in  citing  and  illustrating  some  of  the  numerous  titles  by 
which  it  has  been  designated — as  "Wisdom,"  "Philosophy/' 
"Metaphysics,"  and  the  rest.  As  I  am  not  aware  of  this 
information  having  been  anywhere  reduced  to  an  available 
form,  such  a  discussion  will  serve  the  great  object  which 
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I  still  propose  in  these  discourses, — that  of  constantly  lect. 
making  them  a  stimulant  and  supplement  to  your  own  "' 
independent  researches.  And,  at  all  events,  these  con- 
siderations, historical  and  philological,  will  possess  the 
popular  merit  of  being  less  abstruse  and  obscure  than  the 
subject  which  occupied  the  latter  half  of  this  lecture  can 
ever  admit  of  being. 


3-2 


LECTURE   III. 


Gentlemen, 

LEcr.  In  my  last  address   to    you,  I   completed  the 

"*•       first  great  division  of  the  general  subject  of  Philosophy, 


Reca^itw  \  endeavoured  to  explain  to  you  that  I  was  disposed  to 
divide  it  in  direct  reference  to  the  objects  of  its  considera- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  according  as  these  objects  were  simple 
phenomena,  or  the  great  realities  deducible  from  the  ex- 
istence of  these  phenomena :  according,  therefore,  as  its 
method  was  inductive  or  speculative,  enumerating  the  facts 
of  consciousness,  or  investigating  existences  not  cognizable 
Pkiiosoj^  by,  but  involved  in,  that  consciousness.  The  one  division 
iiH^'^  of  the  science,  for  example,  resolves  the  whole  internal 
*Mcutativt.  experience  into  a  few  faculties  (or  ultimate  modes  of  con- 
sciousness); it  reduces  all  the  known  varieties  of  mental 
posture  into  phenomena  of  sensation,  phenomena  of  intel- 
lect, phenomena  of  sentiment,  phenomena  of  volition.  The 
other,  basing  itself  upon  the  "return"  handed  in  by  this 
analytical  inquiry,  and  detecting  in  the  phenomena  it 
contains,  or  some  of  them,  certain  characters  that  involve 
realities  beyond  the  scope  of  immediate  consciousness, 
finds  in  the  laws  of  the  human  reason — speculative  and 
practical — a  revelation  of  the  absolute  laws  of  the  universe, 
and  more  especially  the  involved  certainty  of  that  Su- 
preme causative  and  reasonable  nature,  who  is  the  Law  of 
Laws,  and  the  depositor  in  the  human  mind  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  truth  which  we  possess  as  the  testimonial  and 
manifestation  of  his  all-containing  and  all-disposing  exist- 
ence. "  Cogito  ergo  sum  "  was  the  well-known  postulate 
of  Descartes ;  to  those  who  can  reflect,  "  Cogito,  ergo  Deus 
est,"  will  not  appear  a  less  cogent  conclusion. 

I  acknowledged  that  in  this  distribution  I  had  departed 
from  the  philosophical  chart  designed  by  our  most  popular 
authorities.  To  enter  into  any  defence  of  such  a  course 
would  be  at  present  misplaced;  the  event  will  vindicate 
it,  or  nothing  can;  and  I  am  not  sorry  to  defer  as  long 
as  possible  a  trial  where  success  alone  can  justify  revolt. 
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I  might  indeed  produce  countervailing  authorities;    but    lect. 


that  I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  your  time  with  a  conflict  of 
names  where  reason  only  should  decide. 

I  ought  to  observe,  however,  that  when  I  term  these  Pvc*^ 
departments  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  and  the  Philo-  SS^. 
sophy  of  Real   Existence, — or,   to  use  the  compendious 
Greek  forms,  Psychology  and  Ontology, — I  employ  this 
latter  term  in  a   sense   considerably    different   from  that 
which  was  so  long  consecrated  by  scholastic  usage.     The  ^"^^^V 
ontology  of  the  schools  (however  we  may  adopt  Leibnitz's*  mm  um^ 
well-known  remark  as  to  the  general  merits  of  these  dis--'^'*^' 
putants)   was   unquestionably  a  very  misguided   and  un- 
profitable branch  of  Speculation.     The  reason  is  obvious, —  ij^***  ^ 
they  disjoined  it  too  much  from  the  anatomy  of  the  mind 
itself,  and  consequently  suffered  this  most  sublime  and 
interesting  inquiry  to  lose  itself  in  a  wilderness  of  words. 
The  same  reason  will  account  for  the  fact  which  I  noticed 
in  my  last  lecture, — that  they  omitted  altogether,  or  almost 
altogether,  the  logical  question,  how  far  absolute  truths 
and  real  existences  can  be  concluded  from  mental  states 
that  at  first  appear  to  be  wholly  relative  and  subjective. 
Now  in  the  investigation  which  I  would  propose  to  you 
under  the  title  of  Ontology,  these  inquiries  would  form,  as 
assuredly  they  ought  to  form,  a  principal  article  of  dis- 
cussion.    And  thus  the  rational  ontology  of  this  school, 
instead  of  being  "scientia  maxime  universalis  circa  ens, 
ej  usque  proprietates  genericas,  seu  circa  genericas  rerum 
notiones    qui  bus    singulares   comprehend  untur  occupata,'* 
would  form  for  the  most  part  an  important  department  of 
universal  logic.    "Logic,"   Gentlemen,  is  the  science   of 
those  relations  which  constitute  human  knowledge.     {Asz^^a 
an  *'  art "  its  definition  flows  from  this,  exactly  as  the  idea  Ts^m^. 
of  any  art  from  its  correlative  science;  it  is  the.  practical 
application  of  the   truths  which   the   science    discloses.) 
Scientific  or  Theoretic  Logic  may  therefore  be  said  to 
consist  of  two  departments,  which,  though  I  dislike  insti- 
tuting new  titles,  might  perhaps  be  conveniently  styled  ^'^Jjj^^j* 
formal  and  substantial  Logic:  the  former  being  the  Logic ««^«^ 
which  analyses  the  reason  as  it  evolves  itself  in  the  forma-  Jjj^** 
tion  of  knowledge,  and  thus  a  portion  of  general  psy- 
chology; the  latter,   the   investigation  of  the  connexion 

'  [Among  the  Schoolmen,  Leibnita  was  most  influenced  by  Thomas  of 
Aqutnum,  though,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  he  rejected  his 
RcalisHL  See  Ritter  GescfuchU  d,  Philos,  xii.  p.  65,  and  the  references,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  following:  Nee  vereor  dicere  Scholasticos  vetus- 
tiores  noiinullis  hodiernis  et  acumine  et  soliditate,  et  modestia,  et  ab  inutilibus 
quscstionibus  circumspectiore  abstinentia  longe  pnestare. — Dt  Stilo  Nitolii^ 
c.  37.    Ed.] 
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between  the  relations  formed  by  the  mind  and  the  reality 
of  things,  and  thus  constituting  a  principal  part  of  the 
speculation,  which  for  brevity  I  have  included  under  the 
title  of  Ontology.  A  more  extended  use  of  this  word, 
which  has  been  sometimes  adopted,  I  notice  to  exclude. 
It  is  that  in  which,  all  human  science  being  considered  as 
the  science  of  what  is  or  what  ought  to  be^  the  former 
branch  is  designated  as  **  ontology."  This  employment 
of  the  term  has  the  weight  (whatever  that  may  be)  of 
Lord  Brougham's  authority.  There  seems  however  to  be 
no  great  advantage  gained  by  disturbing  established 
nomenclature  in  order  to  convey  the  old  distinction  of 
physical  and  ethical  knowledge.  The  Science  of  Onto- 
logy, therefore,  as  I  would  define  and  distinguish  it, 
comprehends  investigations  of  every  real  existence  either 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  present  world,  or  in  any  other 
way  incapable  of  being  the  direct  object  of  consciousness, 
which  can  be  deduced  immediately  from  the  possession  of 
certain  feelings  or  principles  and  faculties  by  the  human 
soul. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  adopt  this  long  and  mystical 
Greek  term  to  express  a  class  of  inquiries  which  you  seem 
just  now  to  have  considered  as  a  portion — an  exalted 
portion  doubtless,  but  still  a  portion — of  Logical  Science  ? 
Because  though  we  arrive  at  them  through  conclusions  of 
the  conscious  reason,  and  therefore  through  the  path  of 
Logical  Science,  and  though  the  legitimacy  of  this  transit 
from  consciousness  to  absolute  truth  may  be  a  fundamental 
question  in  the  inquiry,  yet  the  entire  inquiry  swells 
beyond  the  limits  of  that  substantial  or  higher  logic  of 
which  I  spoke.  It  does  so,  first,  because  though  it  be 
within  the  competency  of  logic  to  establish  the  connexion 
of  the  phenomenal  with  the  real,  yet  it  is  not  accurately 
within  the  compass  of  logic  to  discuss  the  real  existence 
itself.  The  higher  logic  and  the  higher  physics  differ  in 
short  as  the  common  logic  of  physical  inquiry  from  the 
subject  of  that  inquiry.  Secondly,  and  chiefly,  because 
the  science  of  logic  is  the  theory  of  the  relations  that  con- 
stitute knowledge,  and  the  deductions  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking  are  capable  of  being  raised  upon  other  portions  of 
our  nature  besides  the  purely  intellectual.  This  is  a  con- 
sideration of  importance ;  and  may  perhaps  evince  that  the 
science  of  Real  Existence  is  capable  of  an  extension  be- 
yond what  is  conceived  by  its  most  devoted  cultivators  in 
our  age.  The  innovation,  Gentlemen,  requires  your  indul- 
gence ;  yet  I  will  dare  to  claim  your  attention.  It  is  a 
general  principle  that  the  human  mind,  in  all  its  aspects 
equally,  supposes  some  corresponding  counterpart  of  posi- 
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tive  reality.    The  idea  is  of  immense  compass  and  import-    lect. 
ance.    Regard  the  intellectual  part:  it  concludes  a  "suffi-      "^ 


cient  reason"  for  all  things,  and  a  final  sufficient  reason,  ontt^ogyt^ 
which  by  irrefragable  proof  gives  us  the  Divine  Intellect.  '*'"**• 
Regard  the  voluntary  part  (in  combination  with  the  reason) :  ^/vputum^ 
it  claims  a  source  of  existence  to  all  things,  and  finally  a 
mightier  source  of  existence  than  can  be  supplied  by  any 
secondary  ancestry,  and  thus  through  the  principle  of  caus- 
ality (a  principle  of  reason  developed  by  the  experience  of 
the  will)  learns  directly  to  rest  in  a  first  and  Divine  will. 
On  this  point  a  considerable  number  of  reasoners,  who 
admit  the  cogency  of  ontological  reasoning  in  general, 
pause.  But  can  we  no  further  clear  away  the  dust  of 
sense,  and  expose  the  mirror  which  contains  the  full  image 
of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  ?  Regard  the  moral  nature  of  ^Mnm^ 
this  same  mind;  remembering  that  every  original  capa-'^*'*'^'*' 
bility  of  the  mind  is  equally  liable  to  the  supervening 
influences  of  cultivation,  or  neglect,  or  perversion,  but  that 
to  be  duly  estimated  it  should  be  regarded  in  the  state  of 
cultivation,  carefully  considering  that  the  "cultivation"  of 
which  I  speak  is  not  to  add  to  the  capability,  but  simply 
to  give  it  brightness  and  prominence.  Just  as  we  judge 
the  true  purposes  and  beneficial  tendencies  of  the  earth, 
neither  by  the  barren  wilderness  which  neglect  has  pro- 
duced, nor  by  the  wild  unprofitable  vegetation  of  a  field  of 
weeds,  but  by  the  result  which  is  evolved  from  the  appli- 
cation of  reason  to  the  native  capabilities  of  the  soil. 
Contemplate  then  the  moral  nature,  and  may  it  not  be 
shewn  that  the  inherent  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  when 
brought  into  its  full  development  by  the  high  culture  of 
education  and  reflection  (not  to  speak  of  any  higher 
influences),  does  truly  establish  the  real  existence  of  some 
superior  nature — no  longer  Creator,  but  Judge — which  by 
its  own  essential  constitution  necessarily  acts  by  the  prin- 
ciple thus  deposited  in  the  human  mind  as  the  perpetual 
testimony  of  the  existence  and  agency  of  such  a  being? 
Hither  also  some  few  of  our  English  and  foreign  guides 
have  ventured  to  advance.  They  have  granted  that  a 
Divine  Judge  may  be  inferred  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
have  inferred  a  Divine  Intellect  and  a  Divine  Will.  But, 
Gentlemen,  man  does  not  merely  reason  and  will, — and 
by  the  inevitable  force  of  an  instinctive  deduction  regard 
his  reason  and  will  as  the  counterparts  of  a  Final  Reason 
and  Will; — nor  does  he  merely  recognize  the  distinctions 
of  justice  and  injustice,  and  recognize  them  through  the 
densest  mists  of  passion  and  prejudice,  which,like  every  other 
atmosphere,  distort  the  direction  of  the  light  rather  than 
destroy  it;  he  also,  by  as  real  a  susceptibility  of  his  original 
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LEcr.     constitution,  feels  all  the  variety  of  passions  and  emotions. 
*"•       Shall  I  advance,  Gentlemen,*  or  will  you  dread  the  vulgaf 


charge  of  mysticism  when  you  accompany  me  in  proclaim- 
ing that  there  is  for  this  portion  of  Uie  human  spirit  like- 
wise a  real  and  permanent  object  correspondent ;  in  short, 
ntui lastly,  that  there  is  an  "ontology"  of  the  emotions,  whose  aim  is 
aj^thtemo-  ^^  demonstrate  that  they  also  demand  and  attest  a  scene 
beyond  the  present,  and  an  object  such  as  no  modification 
of  passing  consciousness  can  supply  ?  that  by  an  invincible 
conviction  each  desiring  heart  may  be  made  to  feel  the 
■  truth  which  each  reflective  intellect  can  prove  ?  Thus  it  is 
that  man's  entire  nature  may  be  made  to  display  the  tes- 
timony of  a  God,  and  the  prophecy  of  a  future  world !  and 
that  such  proofs  and  speculations  belong  immediately  to 
the  science  termed  Ontology  you  will  not  deny,  if  you 
remember  that  I  have  already  defined  it  as  that  science 
which  undertakes  to  shew  what  inferences  as  to  real  exist- 
ences, not  capable  of  being  in  this  world  3irect  objects  of 
consciousness,  can  be  deduced  immediately  from  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  states  and  functions  of  the  human  mind. 
I  have  introduced  the  qualifying  term  "immediately,"  in 
order  to  discriminate  these  conclusions  from  the  multitude 
of  inferences  as  to  past  and  future  existences  which  are 
attainable  by  mere  analogy;  and  I  have  stated  that  the 
existences  deduced  by  these  ontolc^ical  reasonings  are  not 
"capable  of  becoming  direct  objects  of  consciousness  in 
our  present  state,"  in  order  to  distinguish  these  convictions 
from  those  which  principles  equally  immediate  produce 
relative  to  things  not  present;  for  instance,  the  veracity  of 
memory,  and  of  that  law  of  our  mind  which  gives  to  the 
future  a  certainty  not  inferior  in  degree  (though  only  con- 
ditional in  kind)  to  that  which  the  faculty  of  memory  be- 
stows upon  the  past:  the  law,  namely,  which  compels  our 
belief  in  the  stability  of  nature,  that  is,  to  express  plainly 
a  matter  which  has  often  been  made,  perhaps,  needlessly 
mysterious,  the  law  which  obliges  us  to  believe  that  the 
same  continues  the  same,  and  the  relations  of  all  things 
continue  unaltered  in  whatever  part  of  time  or  space  they 
be  considered.  From  such  conclusions  as  these  of  memory, 
or  of  the  constancy  of  nature,  the  reasonings  which  I  have 
been  considering  at  such  length,  are  discriminated,  then,  in 
this  respect,  that  the  latter  are  not  capable,  as  are  the 
former,  of  being  themselves,  at  least  in  the  present  scheme 
of  our  nature,  portions  of  our  immediate  consciousness, 
whether  past  or  future.  This  however  does  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  invalidate  the  certainty  with  which — break- 
ing the  bonds  of  that  present  scheme — the  reason  of  man 
perceives  beyond  itself  an  universal  reason,  beyond  the  will 
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an  universal  cause,  beyond  the  moral  faculty  a  principle  of    lect. 
universal  right,  beyond  the  affections  a  scene  adequate  to  ' 

their  expansion  and  an  object  adequate  to  their  concen- 
tration. We  do  no  justice  to  the  primal  elements  of  our 
human  nature  when  we  deny  a  place  in  our  philosophical 
systems  to  these  vast  and  assured  conclusions;  nor  is  it 
fitting  that  these  majestic  convictions — the  topics  with 
which  poetry  adorns  her  pages  and  oratory  animates  her 
thousands, — should  be  suffered  to  stray  through  the  world, 
without  being  at  length  claimed  and  reduced  into  the  fold 
of  a  strict  and  scientific  method.  They  teach  us  that  we 
are  not  only  f(»ined  for  eternity,  but  actually  living  in 
eternity;  that  our  nature  may  well  bear  the  shock  of  a 
"change"  which  is  in  truth  no  change;  and  that  much 
which  is  yet  to  be  known  by  experience  is  now  known  by 
inference.  We  see  indeed  "through  a  glass  darkly;"  but 
remember  that  though  the  dimness  of  a  glass  may  cloud 
the  rich  colouring  and  the  perfect  beauty  of  an  object,  it 
does  not  hide  or  alter  one  inch  of  the  general  outline. 

Gentlemen,  the  science  which  I  have  thus  distinguished  Differtnt 
into  its  two  great  departments,  of  relative  phenomena  and  2£^/^<r 
absolute  existences,  which  in  the  former  view  we  have  con-  JJ^J^ 
sidered  as  a  purely  inductive  philosophy,  like  all  its  bre- 
thren (though  more  exalted  in  its  scope  than  any),  pati- 
ently observing  and  constantly  classifying — the  prize  lying 
here  for  him  who  has  the  keenest  eyes  to  detect  and  disen- 
tangle from  all  the  variety  of  complex  thought,  those  cir- 
cumstances of  generic  identity  which  form  a  basis  for  clas- 
sification, which,  again,  in  the  latter  aspect  we  have  seen 
interrogating  the  functions  and  principles  thus  established, 
and  discovering  involved  in  them  a  true  objective  world 
presided  over  by  a  mighty  Spirit,  who,  in  making  our 
minds  the  mirror  of  his  own,  has  enabled  us  in  gazing  on 
the  mirror  to  refer  the  reflection  to  the  reality: — this  great 
science,  as  it  has  been  in  most  ages  of  the  world  cultivated 
under  some  form  or  other,  so  it  has  received  a  great  variety 
of  titles,  many  of  which  are  still  almost  indiscriminately 
applied  to  it,  and  some  have  nearly  or  altogether  perished 
with  the  peculiar  views  which  produced  them.  A  slight  con- 
sideration of  these  designations  is  not  only  recommended 
by  respect  for  antiquity,  and  by  the  natural  progress  of  the 
subject,  which  has  now  brought  us  to  a  point  where  we  can 
afford  to  pause,  but  will  also,  if  I  mistake  not,  be  found  of 
considerable  advantage  in  illustrating  its  general  nature. 
A  difference  of  names  for  (apparently)  the  same  notion 
will  usually  be  found  to  correspond  to  a  difference  of 
aspect  under  which  it  has  been  viewed;  and  in  studying 
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LECT.     the  progress  of  the  human  mind  you  will  often  find  that  an 
^"'       explanation  of  terms  might  be  made  to  amount  to  a 


history  of  philosophy, 
•s"^^.  ^  At  an  early  period  in  the  annals  of  knowledge,  when 

^  **■  its  compass  was  so  limited  as  to  admit  of  being  easily 
comprised  within  a  single  head,  the  general  appellation  of 
"  wisdom,"  or  its  equivalents,  was  applied  to  it  all ;  and  it 
is  in  this  comprehensive  sense  that  the  term  was  attributed 
to  the  earliest  Greek  sages,  to  the  Egyptian  and  Oriental 
teachers  of  knowledge,  and  among  them  to  that  illustrious 
monarch  whose  name  even  in  fable  is  still  the  talisman  of 
the  East,  and  whose  title  of  Wise  seems  to  have  included 
not  merely  the  *'  understanding  heart  to  judge  the  people," 
but  also  a  large  proportion  of  learning  derived  from  purely 
physical  observation.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  certain 
that  the  "wisdom"  of  primitive  Greece  was  principally  of 
a  moral  and  political  character;  and  the  definition  of 
Horace  which  refers  the  doctrine  of  that  period  to  legisla- 
tive prudence,  and  the  regulation  of  civil  life,  is  probably  a 
correct  historical  depiction : 

Fuit  hsec  sapUntia  quondam 
Publica  privatis  secemere,  sacra  profanis, 
Concubitu  prohibere  vago,  dare  jura  xuaritis, 
Oppida  moliri,  leges  incidere  ligno. 

From  this  prominently  moral  aspect  of  that  universal 
learning  which  was  then  entitled  wisdom^  you  can  easily 
understand  the  subsequent  process  by  which  the  same  title 
became  appropriated  to  all  investigations  of  the  nature  of 
the  mind  and  of  those  laws  of  duty  which,  collected  from 
the  mind  itself,  are  elevated  by  reflection  into  rules  of 
conduct  to  control  that  mind  from  which  they  originate. 
Omitting  for  the  present  the  investigation  of  the  kindred 
appellation  <ro<^t<rTi79,  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  I  find  the 
term,  if  not  more  restricted,  certainly  more  speculative  in 
its  import.  With  him  wisdom  {r\  <To<f>ia)  is  the  investigation 
of  the  first  elements  and  causes  of  things,  including.  The 
Good  and  the  reason  of  things,  among  these  causes  :  in 
his  own  concise  words — Se*  avr^p  (n)*/  <To<f>lav,  sc.)  roov 
TTpdrcov  ap'xcov  kclL  alriwv  elvM  0€Q)pr)7tici]Vj  /cal  yap  rar/affov 
Kol  TO  ov  €P€Ka  iv  TOdv  olricDv  ioTiv.  {Metaph,  I.  2.)  As  the 
philosophy  of  Greece  advanced,  the  Stoics,  whose  views, 
as  far  as  they  were  novel  or  influential,  were  principally  of 
an  ethical  character,  again  appropriated  the  phrase  to  the 
conduct  of  life  ;  and  their  "wise  man"  whom  Horace  has 
so  shrewdly  satirized,  and  whom  Epictetus  has  so  sub- 
limely depicted,  was  independent  of  all  merely  scientific 
learning  but  that  which  taught  him  the  general  principles 
of  that  universal  system  with  which  it  was  his  duty  to  link 
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his  destinies.    The  passive  fatalism  of  the  Stoic,  however,     ^f^' 

passed  away,  leaving  upon  the  high-road  of  that  history  of '— 

the  soul,  which  one  day  will  so  far  outweigh  the  poor 
chronology  of  empires,  a  mighty  monument,  not  indeed  of 
the  wonders  which  the  unassisted  human  mind  can  attain, 
but  (what  is  scarcely  less  important)  of  all  which  it  is 
competent  to  conceive  and  desire.  In  the  subsequent  use 
of  the  same  word  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, though  we  may  observe  an  occasional  reference  to 
the  merely  sectarian  and  scholastic  usage  (as  where  it  is 
said  that  "the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God"),  yet  the 
direct  and  chosen  import  is  wholly  moral  and  practical,  as 
in  the  singularly  beautiful  description  which  St  James 
gives  of  what  he  terms  the  wisdom  from  above^  and  which, 
as  you  all  doubtless  are  aware,  is  wholly  composed  of  its 
influences  and  operations  upon  the  heart  and  affections. 
In  modem  times,  however,  this  term,  "completing  the 
cycle  of  its  history,"  seems  to  have  reverted  back  to  some- 
thing not  very  unlike  its  original  signification  among  the 
gnomics  of  Greece ;  and  no  one  expects  in  the  Traiti  de 
Sagesse  of  Charron,  and  still  less  in  the  conversational  use 
of  the  word  among  ourselves,  anything  more,  or  less, 
than  the  direction  of  high  intellectual  power  by  high 
moral  principle. 

I  may  remark  in  passing,  as  a  fact  for  those  who  cul- 
tivate that  most  curious  and  interesting  branch  of  inquiry, 
the  history  of  Words,  that  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  forms 
of  this  important  term  have  suffered  an  almost  equal  degra- 
dation in  our  English  usage ;  the  Greek  form  being,  with 
perhaps  one  technical  exception*,  only  represented  by  "  so- 
phist "  and  its  derivatives,  and  the  Latin  form  "  sapience," 
"sapient,*'  &c  being  strangely  enough  condemned  to  the 
almost  exclusive  purposes  of  irony. 

A  similar  extension,  for  similar  reasons,  was  in  the^«#. 
first  ages  given  to  that  humbler  term,  "  Philosophy,"  which  ^^• 
has  since  borne  so  important  a  part  in  the  history^  of 
human  advancement  This  celebrated  word,  which,  origi- 
nating in  early  Greece,  has  since  visited  nearly  all  Euro- 
pean languages,  owes  it  birth,  according  to  uniform  tra- 
dition, to  Pythagoras  of  Samos,  who  it  appears,  first  of  all 
the  great  thinkers  of  old, was  "wise"  enough  not  to  call 
himself  so.  "  Wisdom,"  says  his  Alexandrian  commentator, 
"  is  conversant  about  those  fair  things  which  are  first,  and 
divine,  and  incommixt,  and  always  the  same ;  by  partici- 
pation whereof  we  may  call  other  things  fair.  But  *  phi- 
losophy '  is  an  imitation  of  that  science,  which  likewise  is 

«  [The  academic  word  •'Soph;'  as  distinguished  from  ''Freshman,"  is 
appjirently  meant.     En  ] 
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LECT.     an  excellent  knowledge,  and  did  assist  toward  the  refor- 

: mation  of  manners."     (lamblich.   Vit,  Pyth,  59.)     Surely 

you  cannot  now  remain  ignorant  of  what  Wisdom  and 
Philosophy  signify !  But  to  remove  the  veil  of  mystical 
language,  Pythagoras's  notion*  was  plainly  this,  that  the 
title  of  Wisdom  should  be  appropriated  to  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  the  Architect  of  the  universe  possessed 
of  his  own  works  material  and  moral,  which  he  beheld  as 
the  outward  image  and  adumbration  of  his  own  eternal 
mind ;  and  that  the  title  of  Philosophy,  or  the  aspiration 
after  Wisdom,  was  suitable  to  the  imperfect,  gradual,  and 
progressive  knowledge  which  the  human  spirit  is  permitted 
to  attain  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Divine.  This,  then, 
may  serve  as  an  instance  of  the  instruction  which  I  told 
you  was  sometimes  derivable  from  the  history  of  a  single 
term,  and  with  this  purpose  it  may  be  useful  as  well  as 
interesting  to  dwell  for  a  while  upon  the  infancy  of  a  title 
whose  long  career  of  existence  has  been  since  so  famous. 
In  the  adoption  of  this  word  (combined  with  some  slight 
but  authentic  traditional  records  of  his  doctrine)  you  dis- 
cover two  cardinal  principles  held  and  proclaimed  by  the 
illustrious  founder  of  the  Italic  school.  First,  that  the 
eternal  mind  alone  deserved  the  title  of  "Wise,"  or  per- 
fectly intelligent ;  a  principle  which  it  is  impossible  not  to 
connect  with  certain  declarations  in  those  inspired  writings 
of  which  some  have  supposed  Pythagoras  may  not  have 
been  wholly  ignorant,  but  by  which  it  is  at  all  events 
easily  conceivable  that  the  oriental  instructors  of  Pytha- 
goras may  have  been  indirectly,  or  even  directly,  in- 
fluenced. '*  The  Lord  possessed  me,"  says  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  speaking  of  that  which  we  term 
Wisdom;  "  in  the  beginning  of  his  way,  before  his  works  of 
old.  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning, 
or  ever  the  earth  was,  &c."  In  this  article  of  the  Pj'tha- 
gorean  exposition  you  may  already  perceive  the  faint 
germs*  of  the  bolder  Platonic  theory  of  the  reality  and 
pre-existence  of  the  Divine  ideas  ;  a  coincidence  between 
which  and  the  inspired  passage  I  have  quoted  was  doubt- 
less in  the  mind  of  Milton,  when,  describing  the  consum- 
mation of  the  work  of  creation,  and  after  previously  bor- 
rowing from  this  very  passage  one  of  his  most  daring 
images*,  he   tells  us  that  the  Divine  Artist  returned  to 

•  [Qtt.  his  biographer's?    Ed.] 

*  [The  doctrine  in  laroblichus  is  ^^«>-platonisTn,  not  "faint**  but  fon- 
blown.  Pythagoras  is  indebted  for  much  of  his  "wisdom"  to  the  same 
source.     I  fence,  doubtless,  its  "oriental"  aspect.    Ed.] 

*  **  The  golden  compasses  prepared 

In  GocVs  eternal  store.       See  Prov.  viii.  27, 
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his  heaven  of  heavens  to  contemplate  how  the  new-formed     lect. 
world  shewed  ^^^' 

**In  prospect  from  His  throne,  how  good,  how  fair, 
Answering  his  great  IdtaJ*    vii.  557. 

The  second  doctrine  involved  in  the  selection  of  this 
term  by  its  inventor  was  not  less  important  in  relation  to 
man  than  the  former  in  relation  to  the  Deity.  It  was  im- 
plied in  the  connexion  of  the  o-o^ta  and  <f>i\oao<t>ia,  that 
the  great  object  of  human  science  was  the  discovery  and 
contemplation  of  the  order  thus  impressed,  and  because  it 
was  impressed,  by  the  Divine  nature  upon  the  material 
and  moral  universe, — a  principle  which  again,  according 
as  it  was  viewed  in  its  speculative  or  its  practical  aspect, 
evolved  itself  in  the  Platonic  definition  of  science  as  the 
contemplation  of  ideas,  and  in  the  Platonic  criterion  of 
moral  perfection  as  assimilation  to  God.  I  need  scarcely 
pause  to  remark  what  a  striking  example  these  suc- 
cessive modifications  present  of  a  tendency,  which,  in 
tracing  the  historical  filiation  of  sects  and  systems,  I  shall 
hereafter  have  constant  opportunities  of  noticing — the  tend- 
ency which  great  ideas  have,  when  once  breathed  abroad 
upon  the  world,  to  become  at  once  more  distinct  in  their 
expression,  and  more  intense  in  their  degree,  with  the  pro- 
gress of  thought ;  how  conjectures  fructify  into  doctrines, 
speculations  rise  into  systems,  and  the  vague  diffusive 
suppositions  of  one  century  harden  and  crystallize  into  the 
definite  positions  of  another. 

So  far  then  for  the  primitive  application  of  the  term 
Philosophy,  which,  like  the  **  Wisdom "  of  which  it  was 
intended  as  the  copy  and  counterpart,  at  first  involved  the 
whole  mass  of  knowledge  which  the  period  possessed, 
beyond  the  practical  informations  of  immediate  experi- 
ence. But  as  science  broke  asunder  into  the  sciences,  and 
the  objects  of  knowledge  came  near  enough  to  the  eye  to 
be  seen  in  different  directions,  these  separate  objects,  and 
of  course  the  separate  pursuit  of  them,  received  distinct 
designations;  and  the  term  Philosophy,  sometimes  pre- 
serving its  generality,  stood  for  the  habitual  prosecution  of 
any  kind  of  learning;  and  sometimes  contracting  its  range, 
became  appropriated,  as  by  Aristotle,  to  the  investigation 
of  those  supreme  principles  which  give  law  to  all  the  sub- 
ordinate departments  of  knowledge.  In  the  former  usage 
it  stood  for  science  universally,  in  the  latter,  for  the  uni- 
versal science.  When  the  term  was  thus  ^unfixed  you 
may  easily  imagine  with  what  latitude  it  was  sometimes 
employed;  and  I  suppose  none  of  you  have  read  without  a 
smile  the  definition  which  (at  the  opening  of  nearly  the 


LECT. 
III. 
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most  perfect  fragment  of  contemplative  antiquity)  the' 
Roman  philosophical  orator  has  given  us  of  "  Philosophy;" 
a  definition  in  which  we  may  see  something  more  of  the 
orator  than  of  the  philosopher — much  more  of  the  rheto- 
rician, perhaps,  than  of  either.  ''Philosophy*,"  says. he, 
"  is  the  art  of  speaking  with  copiousness  and  elegance  upor\ 
the  greatest  questions."  It  would  be  doing  much  injus- 
tice, however,  to  Cicero  to  conclude  that  these  words 
(though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  writer)  comprise  his  full  conception  of  the 
objects  and  compass  of  studies  which  he  repeatedly  de- 
scribes in  terms  not  more  glowing  than  comprehensive. 
As  a  general  fact  it  may  be  observed  that  he,  as  well  as 
the  other  Latin  writers,  leans  rather  to  the  moral  than  the 
intellectual  use  of  the  term*;  in  this  practical  sense  of  the 
•term  (when  no  qualifying  adjective  is  united  with  it) 
Cicero  has  been  followed  almost  uniformly  by  the  long 
line  of  authors  and  conversers  who  have  spoken  and 
written  since  the  classic  ages. 
DiaiKiic.  Gentlemen,  to  the  Platonic  theory  of  the  principles  of 

knowledge  its  great  propounder  seems  to  have  given  the 
title  of  Dialectic  (a  term  in  which  you  trace  the  influences 
of  his  Socratic  education).  By  his  rival,  however,  this 
term  was  degraded  to  signify  the  logic  of  probabilities*; 
and  in  modern  times  it  has  become  synonymous  with 
logic  in  general,  being  perhaps  more  directly  applied  to 
the  arts  and  artifices  of  argumentative  disputation.  With 
reverence  to  the  mighty  spirit  of  Plato,  it  may,  I  think,  be 
fairly  said  that  his  application  of  the  term  was  the  least 
justifiable  of  the  three. 

*  [The  passage  runs  thus  in  the  original :  "  Hanc  enim  perfectam  philoso- 
phiam  semper  judicavi,  quae  de  maximis  quaestionibus  copiose  posset  omateque 
dicere." — Tusc.  Qu.  I.  4,  7.  The  context,  as  well  as  the  words  themselves, 
prove  that  this  was  not  meant  for  a  ^neial  definition  of  philosophy.  Cicero 
IS  speaking  of  the  compatibility  of  philosophical  with  rhetorical  stucues,  and  of 
the  particuar  philosophy  which,  as  an  orator,  he  himself  preferred.    Ed.] 

*  *'Tu  Inventrix  lw*nij  tu  magistra  morum  et  discipUna.^*  And  in  the 
same  book  (Tusc,  (^  5) :  '*  Est  autem  unus  dies  bene  et  expracej^  has  actus, 
peccanti  immortalitati  anteponendus !  *'  (a  thought  of  wnich  we  have  the 
rdigtous  aspect  in  the  B4th  j^m). 

^  JI  think  that  this  statement  is  founded  on  a  misconception  of  Aristotle's 
meantn£[  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  RhttorU,  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  he  limits  dialectic  to  the  refutation  of  fallacies.  See  Soph,  EUiuh,  1.  Am- 
Xcxrciro^  o(  kK  ruxp  M6^<ap  cvWoyurriKol  dprt^dffews,  **  The  Dialectician  is  one 
who  reasons  out  the  contradictions  implied  in  popular  notions  '* — evidently  a 
description  of  the  Socratic  method.  In  this  same  chapter  he  distributes  dis- 
cussion {t6  9ia\iy€a6ai)  under  the  four  heads  of  didascalic  (his  own  method), 
dialectic,  peirastic  (arguing  for  exercise  or  trial  of  strength),  and  eristic  (aiguing 
for  victory),  oddly  enough  making  dtaXeicriK^  a  branch  cf  r&  5ia\iye<r0at.  In 
another  place,  Mdaph,  ill.  9,  10,  he  distinguishes  dialectic  from  philosophy,  of 
which,  in  its  highest  sense,  dialectic  is  in  Plato  the  synonym.  Compare  also 
Soph,  Eiench.  c.  xi. — Ed.] 
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The  Platonic  "Dialectic"  appears  in  the  writings  of    ^^\^' 
Aristotle  under  the  celebrated  title  of  Metaphysics.     For 


this  word,  under  whose  imposing  auspices  so  much  that  is  M^u^y 
valuable,  and  so  much  that  is  absurd,  has  since  been  given  " 
to  the  world,  you  are,  I  presume,  aware  that  we  are  not 
indebted  to  Aristotle  himself,  but  to  one  of  his  ancient 
commentators,  Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  intended  by  the  inscription  upon  his  manuscripts, 
Ta  yuera  ra  <f)vo'tKa,  that  the  fourteen  books  so  styled  were 
to  follow  the  physical  treatises  in  the  order  of  place  and 
transcription,  perhaps  in  that  of  study,  perhaps  in  that  of 
rank  and  dignity.  It  is  not  very  certain  that  in  any  of 
these  respects  the  methodizer  perfectly  understood  the 
intentions  of  his  author.  From  this  equivocal  and  acci- 
dental parentage,  however,  subsequent  ages  have  received 
a  term  which  sometimes  stands  for  all  philosophical  in- 
quiries into  the  mind  and  its  conceptions,  and  sometimes 
for  every  speculation,  when  it  becomes  unintelligible. 
Its  stricter  signification  is  still  pretty  much  the  same  with 
its  ancient  one — the  investigation  of  the  causes  and  prin- 
ciples of  things,  as  far  as  reason  can  penetrate  and  arrange 
them*.  The  portion  of  Aristotle's  writings  which  pass 
under  this  title,  have,  in  every  age,  been  the  peculiar  study 
and  perplexity  of  critics ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  their 
prolonged  and  almost  despotic  authority  is  a  good  deal 
traceable  to  the  very  conciseness  of  their  oracular  sen- 
tences, which,  sometimes  signifying  everything  or  nothing, 
as  the  reader  pleased,  by  a  very  singular  contrast  allowed 
every  speculator  to  find  his  own  fancies  authorized  by  a 
writer  who  was  yet  the  most  curt,  condensed,  and  dog- 
matical, the  world  has  ever  known ! 

To  speculations  of  this  kind  the  title  has  also  been  Prima 
given  of  The  First  Science,  {rj  irpwrri  a-otpia,  or  <t>iXo<ro(f>ia,)  ^i^^ 
and /'The  Mother  Science;"  the  authorities  of  Aristotle, 
Descartes,  and  Lord  Bacon,  (not  to  speak  of  innumerable 
names  of  minor  note)  sanctioning  its  application,  though 
not  all  to  accurately  the  same  notion.  In  one  passage  of 
his  writings  Lord  Bacon  conveys  in  his  own  peculiar  style 
(certainly  the  most  admirable  combination  of  picturesque- 
ness  and  precision  that  ever  was  devoted  to  philosophical 
purposes !)  much  the  same  views  which  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  convey  to  you  of  the  relation  in  which  these 

•  "  Prima  pars  philosophia,"  (says  Descartes  in  strict  consonance  with  his 
peculiar  method,)  "est  mdaphynca,  ubi  continentur  principia  cognitionis,— 
mter  quae  occurrit  cxplicatio  praecipuorum  Dei  attributorum,  immatenahtatis 
animarum  nostrarum,  necnon  omnium  clararum  et  simplicium  notionum  quae  in 
nobis  reperiuntur."  In  another  place  he  styles  Philosophy  a  tree  whose  roots 
arc  meUphysics,  trunk  physics,  and  the  branches  all  the  separate  sciences. 
(E^st.  Auih,) 
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LECT.  studies  stand  to  all  others — adopting  to  express  them  the 
^"'  title  we  are  now  considering, — "  Alius  error  est,  quod  post 
singulas  scientias  et  artes  suas  in  classes  distributas,  mox 
a  plerisque  universali  rerum  cognitioni  tt  philosopkics primcg 
renunciatur;  quod  quidem  profectui  doctrinarum  inimicis- 
simum  est.  Prospectationes  fiunt  a  turribus  aut  locis 
praealtis,— et  impossibile  est,  ut  quis  exploret  remotiores 
interioresque  scientiae  alicujus  partes,  si  stet  super  piano 
ejusdem  scientiae  neque  altioris  sciential  veluti  speculam 
conscendat" — De  Augm,  I,  Descartes*  use  of  the  same 
phrase,  which  he  employs  as  precisely  synonymous  with 
metaphysics,  ("  Haec  est  quae  prima  Philosophia,  aut  etiam 
Metaphysica,  dici  potest,"  he  says  in  the  prefatory  epistle 
of  his  Principiaj)  is  so  constant  as  to  make  it  unnecessary 
to  cite  any  particular  instance.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  celebrated  Meditations^  which,  when  they  first  appeared, 
produced  an  impression  upon  the  European  mind  only 
rivalled  by  that  of  Locke's  Essay  about  fifty  years  later, 
and  which  are  still  deeply  worth  the  perusal  of  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  these  pursuits,  were  originally  published 
in  1 64 1,  under  the  title  oX Meditatioius  de  Prima  Philoso^ 
phia.  Descartes'  notion  of  this  "  First  Philosophy "  was 
nearly,  or  wholly  the  same,  with  that  of  Aristotle';  and 
both  include  under  it,  though  by  a  very  different  chain  of 
connexion,  all  abstract  discussions  of  the  existence  and 
attributes  of  the  Divine  nature.  The  Aristotelian  theology 
is  the  ultimate  term  of  the  Aristotelian  physk» ;  the  Car- 
tesian theology,  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  of  mind:— each 
arrives  at  the  necessary  existence  of  God,  the  one,  through 
the  external  world  of  matter  and  motion,  seizing  the  great 
truth  of  a  prime  Mover, — the  other,  from  a  contemplation 
of  the  internal  world  of  thought,  pronouncing  the  reality 
of  that  infinite  Being  whose  "idea"  we  can  neither  exclude 
from  the  mind,  nor  modify  when  there.  You  can  easily 
conceive  how  these  very  opposite  aspects  of  the  same 
great  truths  heightened  the  resolute  hostility  of  the  two 
schools;  a  hostility  somewhat  obtrusively  expressed  in 
the  old  editions  of  the  Principia  of  Descartes  (that  edifice 

'  [Aristotle's  description  of  the  Philosophia  Prima  is  worth  transcribing : 
E/  yk¥  ovr  fi-fi  iarl  m  h-ipa  oiffla  vapd  rdi  ^ilhtci  av»e<rrriKvlas,  ii  ^v<nK^  &p  etri 
vpiirrri  irurHifvn'  el  S*  i<rrl  ris  oixrla  dKbniTOt,  avrrj  irporipa  Ktd  4>iKwro^a  irp<bT7i, 
iccU  Ka06\ov  oSnat  8ri  wpdrryi'  koX  Ttpl  rou  6vro%  f  6v,  rai^i^t  civ  etrf  0€<opij<rai, 
tcai  tI  im  koI  rd  inrdpxorra  -j  6v*  Metaph,  v.  i,  I3  :  "If  there  is  no  existence 
apart  from  the  compound  existences  in  nature,  physics  must  be  the  first 
science.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  assume  an  immutable  existence,  that  exi 
istence  must  take  precedence  of  the  former,  and  the  corresponding  science 
must  be  the  first,  and  because  the  first,  a  universal  philosophy.  The  office  of 
this  philosophy  must  be  the  contemplation  of  substance  or  existence  as  such — 
of  its  essence  and  its  essential  attributes.'*  He  had  previously  styled  it  Theology 
{^rpii%  dv  cTei'  0«Xo<r60(at  GetapijTucalf  fia0rffJLaTiKi/jt  ^Vinxijf  OeoXoyiKi^),     £d.] 
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of  sublime  hypothesis !),  where  the  bold  soldier  of  Touraine    lilct. 
is  depicted  setting  his  right  foot  upon  the  prostrate  volumes       '"' 
of  his  master,  with  an  inscription  beneath  proudly  import- 
ing that  he  who  had  solved  all  the  miracles   of  nature 
remained  himself  the  only  unexplained  miracle  on  earth:-— 

Assignansque  suis  qusevis  miracula  canals, 
Miraclum  reliquum  solus  in  orbe  fuit! 

I  have  already  given  you  some  account  of  the  objects 
which  by  the  scholastic  authors  were  included  under  the 
title  of  "  Ontology ;"  and  I  have,  I  hope  not  ineffectually, 
endeavoured  to  exhibit  to  you  the  more  definite  and  im- 
portant topics  which  I  would  wish  under  the  same  desig- 
nation to  substitute  in  their  place.     We  may  therefore 
pass  to  the  old  and  convenient  term  which  has  lately  been 
revived  by  many  of  our  continental  contemporaries,  "  Psy-  p*rcA4f' 
cholc^fy,"  which  is  intended  to  express  with  perfect  sim-^'*^' 
plicity  the  investigation  of  the  appearances  and  laws  of  the 
mind  apart  from  all  ulterior  applications.     To  form   an 
expressive  contrast  with  Ontology,  a  term  has  been  given 
currency  by  some  living   philosophers   (philosophers   are 
fond  of  triumphing  over  the  Roman  emperor's  impossi- 
bility!); and  though  I  believe  the  coinage  has  not  got 
much  circulation  in  this   realm,  it  certainly  passes  for  a 
legal  tender  in  Germany.     The  term  is  Phenomenology*,  ;^^^J["'- 
and    is  cautiously  expressive  of  its  precise   objects — the 
apparent  in  contrast  with  the  real,  to  <f>aiv6fb€vov  as  distin- 
guished from  TO  OP.     By  the  word  Pneumatology  was  for-  ^JST'*' 
merly  intended  the  general  science  of  spirit  under  its  vari- 
ous subdivisions,  angelic,  diabolical,  and  spectral,  as  well 
as  the  living  soul  of  man;   in  short,  a  universal  spiritual 
physics.     Although  in  this  bold  theory  of  the  superior 
intelligences  the  positions  must  have  been,  apart  from  the 
authority  of  fathers  and  a  few  scriptural  passages,  wholly 
arbitrary,  this  difficulty  did  not  prevent  some  of  the  school- 
men from  calmly  apportioning  to  each  class  its  respective 
science ;  and  those  who  left  to  wither  in  neglect  the  rich 
field  of  the  human  heart,  understood  perfectly  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  archangel  Michael,  and  could  appropriate  their 
separate  offices  to  every  order  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy. 
We  are  told  that  in  the  mystic  volume  of  man's  destinies 
there  are  "things  which  the  angels  desire  to  look  into;"  the 

•  [The  word  was  coined,  I  believe,  by  H^el.  It  is  not  synon3rmoiis  with 
"psychology,"  rational  or  empirical,  but  is  rather  the  science  of  Man  as  he 
devdopcs  himself  in  history:  if  we  may  venture  to  put  that  interpreUtion  on 
the  d^ption  of  the  Phanomenologie  dcs  Geistes,  with  which  we  are 
favoured  bv  a  recent  historian  of  recent  German  philosophy:  "Die  Welt  1st 
S«  Phanomen,  und  also  die  Wissenschaft  du  Ph&nomeniehre  da  stch  selbst  als 
^e  Gemdndi  Jreitr  Ich  erscheinenden  Ich : "  "  the  science^of  the  phenomena  of 
the  Ego  appearing  to  itself  as  a  community  of  free  Ego's."    Ed.] 

B.  4 
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LFCT.     bolder  curiosity  of  man  has  not  only  "desired"  to  recipro- 
"'■       cate  the  knowledge,  but  more  than  once  has  dared  to  ima- 


gine it  in  his  possession  !  "  Pneumatology,"  however,  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  the  term,  rapidly  became  the  exclu- 
sive science  of  the  human  spirit;  the  brother  spirits  being 
either  relegated  to  their  distinct  provinces  (Angiography, 
Daemonology,  &c.  &c.),  or  appended  as  a  supplementary 
subject  to  the  department  of  Natural  Theology.  In  this 
sense  the  designation  is  still  often  employed  ;  though  as  a 
philosophical  term  it  has  been,  perhaps  justly,  censured  as 
including,  or  insinuating,  something  hypothetical  as  to  the 
physical  nature  of  the  mind.  It  is  a  curious  example  of 
the  metaphorical  and  the  literal  use  of  words  or  ideas,  that 
in  this  instance  we  actually  possess  two  important  and 
wholly  dissimilar  sciences,  named  from  the  same  original 
term,  the  one  (Pneumatics)  in  its  literal,  and  the  other 
(Pneumatology)  in  its  figurative  application:  it  will,  per- 
haps, surprise  you  to  be  informed  that  even  by  so  late  a 
writer  as  Adam  Smith  the  word  Pneumatics  was  still  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  science  of  the  soul. 
idroiogy,  '^^^  authority  and  ability  of  M.  Destutt-Tracy  have 

given  some  limited  circulation  to  the  term  "  Ideology,"  as 
a  title  for  the  philosophy  of  the  mind.  When  you  remem- 
ber what  are  the  doctrines  which  this  writer  (a  follower, 
though  an  independent  one,  of  Condillac)  labours  to  sup- 
port, you  will  sympathize  with  the  degradation  of  a  term, 
which  from  once  standing  for  the  mysterious  exemplars  of 
the  intellectual  world  of  Plato,  has  sunk  to  serving  the 
purposes  of  the  philosophy  of  mere  sensation.  Indeed,  the 
story  of  this  famous  word  might  form  a  varied  and  instruc- 
tive tale ;  and  in  the  long  fortunes  of  the  "  Idea,"  some- 
times exalted  above  the  sphere  of  earth,  and  as  invariably 
depressed  by  the  very  extravagance  of  its  own  ambition, 
the  Scott  of  philosophical  romance  might  find  at  once  a 
hero  and  a  moral. 

With  particular  and  special  titles  for  the  mental  philo- 
sophy (such  as  for  instance  "  The  Theory  of  the  Represen- 
tative Faculty")  I  do  not  now  concern  myself;  as  origi- 
nating out  of  peculiar  views,  the  names  are  there  a  part 
of  the  systems,  and  only  to  be  canvassed  in  canvassing 
them. 

Among  some  of  our  contemporaries*  it  is  not  unusual 

•  [I  know  not  to  whom  Professor  Butler  alludes.  "Egoism"  is  com- 
monly used  to  denote  a  particular  theory  of  perception,  which  resolves  all 
fhenomena  into  modifications  of  the  conscious  subject;  e.g.  the  theory  of 
'ichte.  So  applied  the  word  is  expressive  enough,  and  hardly  deserves  the 
sarcasm  in  the  text.  It  is  not  more  barbarous  than  its  homonym  "egotism," 
and  much  less  so  than  **egomism,"  which  occurs  in  ♦*  Baxter  On  the  Soul*' 
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to  style  this   philosophy   "Egoism,"   or  the  ''Science  of    lkci*. 

Ego;"  a  mode  of  expression  which  aims  at  evaporating — — 

every  particle  of  hypothesis  in  selecting  a  phrase  of  pure 
and  extreme  simplicity;  but  which,  though  often  highly 
convenient  for  purposes  of  exposition,  scarcely  compen- 
sates by  occasional  utility  for  perpetual  barbarism. 

The  phrase,  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  which  has  obtained  ^}'/^''^^ 
so  much  celebrity  from  the  victories  which  the  Scottish  AUmi, 
School  have  achieved  under  its  banner,  is  not  liable  to  any 
strong  objection.  I  would  only  repeat,  that  if  it  be  under- 
stood as  merely  including  the  physiology  of  the  conscious-  • 
ness  as  a  succession  of  phenomena,  it  does  not  cover  the 
amplitude  of  legitimate  human  speculation  upon  the  theory 
of  thought  But  fortunately,  as  the  term  "Philosophy" 
may  comprise  any  speculation  whatever;  and  as  "The 
Mind"  may  be  regarded  as  directly  concerned  in  every 
speculation  that  is  busied  with  the  human  nature,  or  facul- 
ties, or  fortunes,  the  phrase  can  always  expand  or  contract 
with  the  purposes  of  the  employer ;  and  this  facility,  inva- 
luable in  a  general  title  for  a  progressive  science,  will 
always  make  this  designation  too  convenient  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

We  have  now,  Gentlemen,  closed  our  rapid  review  of 
the  principal  titles  by  which  men  in  different  ages  have 
represented  to  themselves  the  great  speculation  as  to  the 
constitution  and  destinies  of  their  spiritual  nature.  I  trust 
you  agree  with  me  that  such  a  r?su?n/  is  not  either  un- 
interesting or  unprofitable.  You  observe  in  the  titles 
chosen  the  aspects  contemplated  ;  you  see  vagueness  and 
accuracy  of  conception  uttering  itself  in  corresponding 
vagueness  and  accuracy  of  expression;  the  well-formed 
figure  giving  its  own  symmetry  to  the  dress  that  clothes 
it.  But  more  than  this,  in  such  a  review  you  catch 
glimpses  of  the  history  itself  of  philosophy  opened  in 
these  its  varying  designations  ;  a  few  words,  when  linked 
with  the  knowledge  of  their  origin  and  uses,  become  the 
rallying  points  round  which  our  scattered  ideas  cluster; 
and  we  hear  in  each  no  more  a  few  arbitrary  syllables,  but 
the  disputes  and  the  decisions,  the  wisdom  and  the  follies, 
of  an  age. 

Gentlemen,  having  arrived  at  this  point  of  progress  in 
our  introductory  course,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  canvass 
the  question  to  which  I  have  already  slightly  alluded,  of 
the  importance  of  the  study  which  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  describe.     In  our  next  Lecture  we  shall  enume- 

(1737),  where  it  is  attributed  to  certain  Cartesians.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  finds 
the  same  word  in  a  Scotch  author,  also  of  the  last  century.  See  his  notes  on 
pp.  269  and  ^93  of  the  collected  edition  of  Reid's  Works.    Ed.] 

4—2 
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LECT.    rate  some  of  the  popular  objections  which  prejudice  has 

! —  advanced  against  its  cultivation ;  and  we  shall  proceed,  in 

the  first  instance,  to  answer  them,  not  so  much  by  any 
direct  reply  (which  would  be  a  tedious  task)  as  by  the 
more  instructive  method  of  establishing  the  claims  of  all 
knowledge,  and  of  this  philosophy  as  a  real  portion  of 
knowledge.  This  argument,  stated  at  length,  and  involving 
subjects  of  the  highest  moment  to  the  welfare  of  humanity, 
(would  that  I  could  do  them  adequate  justice,  but  I  still 
rely  upon  your  indulgence,)  will  form  the  principal  topic 
of  the  next  (or  Monday's)  discourse. 


LECTURE    IV. 


Gentlemen, 


After  considering  at  some  length  the  subject    lrct. 
of  our  present  studies  in  its  two  great  divisions,  I  closed       ^^' 
this   preh'minary  statement   in   my   last   Lecture  with  a 
brief  review  of  the  various  appellations  which  this  phi-' 
losophy  has  received  in  different  ages,  "  Wisdom,"  "  Philo- 
sophy,"  "  Metaphysics,"  " Pneumatology,"  and  the  rest: 
and  I  did  so,  not  only  because  I  was  not  aware  of  any 
antecedent  authority  to  which  I  could  refer  you  for  the 
information  in  a  combined  and  succinct  form,  but   also 
because  it  appeared  to  me  that  in  discussing  these  names 
we  were,  in  point   of   fact,  obtaining  rapid  but  useful 
glimpses  of  the   position  which  the  general  subject  has 
held  in  the  minds  of  men  in  various  stages  of  the  history 
of  human  reason.     From  the  whole  I  think  you  may  draw  in/ertncet 
a  few  valuable  deductions ;  as,  first,  that  the  subject  itself  ^JJJiSJi 
at  a  very  early  period  attracted  the  notice  of  contemplative  ^•<^'>^- 
minds :  again,  that,  though  at  first  involved  with  every 
other  in  a  common  mass,  it  soon  detached  itself,  and  that 
in  every  successive  age  this  separation  became  more  de- 
cisive and  complete.    Thirdly,  that,  as  it  may  be  viewed 
in  both  a  speculative  and  an  experimental  aspect,  so  an- 
tiquity, and  the  copyists  of  antiquity,  principally  adopted 
the  former,  and  the  present  and  recent  ages  have  strongly 
inclined  to  the  latter.    And,  fourthly,  that  the  complete 
scheme  of  philosophical  inquiry  is  that  which  combines 
both  without  impairing  either,  which  does  entire  justice  to 
the  demands  of  human  reason,  and  while  it  encourages 
strenuously  the  labours  of  observation,  also  holds  open 
its  portals  to  every  investigation  as  to  the  value  of  our 
knowledge  in  the  world  of  realities,  and  the  legitimacy  of 
the  conclusions  which  pure  reason  can  establish  with  regard 
to  its  own  position  in  the  universe  and  the  being  of  its 
supreme  and  eternal  Author. 

I  feel  it  right,  however,  to  state,  for  the  satisfaction  Psych>- 
of  those  who  suspect  the  solidity  of  such  speculations,  and  JSiSw  a* 
for  the  information  of  others,  that  as  these  inquiries  are  ^^/jr^ 
dissimilar  in  their  nature,  so  should  they  be  presumed  ^ta/Ay- 
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LECT.     distinct  in  a  methodical  delivery  of  doctrine ;   or,  if  they 
mingle  at  all,  that  they  should  be  connected  without  being 


IV. 


sicaispecw  confused,  and  appear  in  juxtaposition  without  passing  into 
latioii,  combination.  Thus,  those  who  acknowledge  no  science 
of  mind  but  that  which  simply  classes  phenomena,  will  be 
at  liberty  to  pause  in  accompanying  us  whenever  we  arrive 
at  the  close  of  our  psychological  inquiries ;  the  supposed 
mysticism  of  ulterior  disquisitions  shall  not  affect  the 
accuracy  of  these  previous  inductions ;  by  keeping  the  sub- 
jects carefully  separate  we  shall  prevent  the  infection  from 
communicating,  and,  adopting  Lord  Bacon's  justification 
of  his  aphoristic  method,  "res  nudas  et  apertas  exhibemus, 
ut  errores  nostri  notari  et  separari  possint." 
chwtums  But  is  the  study  of  Mind,  whether  relative  or  absolute, 

0/MhJ*^  actually  worth  the  labour?  This  is,  doubtless,  a  question 
(^MukUrtd,  Qf  importance  at  the  threshold  of  every  science.  It  is 
unworthy  of  the  independence  and  authority  of  reason  to 
enter  upon  any  proposed  inquiry  without  having  some 
preconception  of  its  utility  or  its  dignity.  And  the  question 
becomes  still  more  important  in  entering  upon  mental  phi- 
losophy, which,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  has  failed  in 
obtaining  the  distinction  so  abundantly  arid  so  justly  be- 
stowed upon  the  cultivation  of  the  physical  sciences  of 
the  material  world.  In  defence  of  the  claims  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  mind  much,  both  of  argument  and  eloquence,  has 
already  been  displayed  by  writers,  with  whom,  I  suppose, 
I  may  safely  count  many  of  you  familiar.  The  subject, 
however,  demands  its  place;  it  is  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted ;  and  it  is  my  duty  not  to  forget  in  consulting  for 
the  erudite  tastes  of  some  of  my  hearers,  the  equal  claims 
of  the  least  practised  intellect  among  them. 

The  objections  which  are  commonly  professed — still 
more  commonly  insinuated — more  commonly  than  either, 
felt — against  the  Philosophy  of  Man  under  all  its  many 
aspects,  I  will  not  now  directly  undertake  either  to  canvass 
or  refute.  To  establish  the  truth  is  to  destroy  by  replacing 
them.  I  allude  to  those  weak  prejudices  which  regard  all 
such  discussions  as  in  their  nature  either  nugatory  or  un- 
intelligible,—either  not  worth  understanding,  or  impossible 
to  be  understood :  those  which  discourage  every  appeal  to 
the  theory  of  the  faculties  by  general  declarations  that 
man  if  he  be  the  boast  is  also  the  riddle  of  the  world,  that 
the  mystery  of  the  soul  is  not  to  be  solved  by  itself,  that 
every  inquiry  into  such  matters,  far  from  deserving  the 
proud  title  of  science,  scarcely  escapes  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumptuous folly.  Again,  that  the  vaunted  discoveries  of 
the  psychologists  of  modem  times  are  obviously  capable  of 
no  useful  practical  application ;  that  if  they  be  truth,  which 
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is  questionable,  they  are  at  least  sterile  truth ;  that  no  arts     ^f  ^t. 

are  facilitated,  no  conveniences  multiplied,  no  "  fortunes '■ — 

made,"  by  these  unprofitable  truths  ;  that  while  a  fortunate 
chemical  analysis  detecting  some  undiscovered  metal  may 
secure  the  fame  and  the  wealth  of  the  humblest  com- 
pounder of  medicines,  no  one  has  yet  heard  of  any  analysis 
of  complex   feelings  which  has  ever  wrought  the  same 
charm ;  that  much  as  we  may  say  of  the  force  of  impres- 
sions and  the  balance  of  the  passions,  and  how  theory  can 
state   and  arrange  them,  we  can  scarcely  compare  these 
"dynamics"  of  the  mind  with  those  mightier  sciences  of 
force  and  motion  which  at  one  time  tell  you  how  much  an 
ounce  of  silver  would  weigh  upon  one  of  Jupiter's  invisible 
satellites,  at  another,  new-modelling  the  world  by  its  own 
detected   energies,  drive  the  hugest  and  densest  masses 
across  the  ocean   in  the  face  of  the  winds  by  a  vapour 
lighter  than  the  wind  itself  I     Others,  again,  reiterate  that 
our  business  is  not  to  examine  but  to  act ;  that  we  must 
take  truth  as  we  find  it,  and  feelings  as  we  find  them ;  that 
precision  is  not  to  be  sought  or  expected  in  matters  of 
mere  practice;  that  a  creature  so  volatile  as  man  is  not 
really  subject  to  any  general   laws  whatsoever.     While 
another  party,  fearing  for  the  effects   upon  the  manners 
and  dispositions,  lament  that  metaphysicians  are  prover- 
bially dreamers ;  that  habits  of  mental  inquiry  are  a  mis- 
fortune to  their  owner ;  that  their  victim,  if  he  be  not  made 
unhappy  by  his  gift,  escapes  it  only  by  becoming,  under 
their  influence,  cold,  callous,  and  unfeeling — regarding  the 
beauty  of  emotion   as  the  anatomist  does  the  symmetry 
of  person,  not  as  a  theme  of  admiration,  but  as  a  subject 
of  dissection ;  that,  in  short,  these  botanists  among  the 
feelings  destroy  the  flower  in  investigating  its  structure, 
and  sacrifice  the  colour  and  the  odour  in  seeking  to  de- 
termine the  class  and  the  order.     Others,  finally,  reversing 
the  charge,  declare  with  calm  conviction  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  the  science  of  man,  that  it  is  too 
simple  to  require  discussion  or  admit  of  hesitation.     Ah, 
Gentlemen,  there  is  no  folly  so  hopeless  as  that  which 
finds  no  difficulty  in  philosophy  and  penetrates  all  nature 
with  a  glance  I 

Such  are  some  of  the  objections  which  appear  to  me 
still  to  float  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  public  mind.  These 
opposing  forces  are  not,  you  perceive,  very  consistent  with 
each  other,  and  in  truth  suffer  so  much  from  civil  dissension 
as  almost  to  excuse  external  hostility.  Let  us  proceed  to 
silence  them  all  by  the  simplicity  of  truth. 

We  claim  then  a  place  for  the  science  of  thought,  first,  ^'^r^,*' 
because  it  is  a  science.    In  professing  to  communicate"*''*^"""' 
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knowledge,  that  is,  to  disclose  either  new  facts  or  new 
.  relations  of  old  facts,  it  advances  a  claim  which,  properly 
understood,  is  perfectly  free  from  all  conceivable  excep- 
tion.    The  argument  here,  if  methodically  considered — and 
we  cannot  be  too  exact  upon  a  point  of  so  much  moment — 
resolves  itself  into  a  syllogism  of  which  the  major  propo- 
sition, or  principle,  states  the  universal  value  of  knowledge, 
and  the  minor,  or  application,  the  claims  of  this  philosophy 
to  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  knowledge.     Confused 
notions   about  both   abounding   in    society,  it  would   be 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  propositions  is  oftener 
contested,  because  oftener  misunderstood.     Let  us  dwell 
for  a  while  upon  the  former.     As  long  as  the  highest  hap- 
piness is  attainable,  and  made  by  the  laws  of  the  universe 
dependent  upon  exertion,  knowledge  (except  in  the  case  of 
a  being  incapable  of  exertion)  must  in  itself  be  a  blessing. 
Were  that  monstrous  inconsistency  possible,  that  the  grave 
can  be  the  actual  termination  of  a  being  capable  of  enter- 
taining the  conception  of  an  infinite  God,  a  tenet  not  less 
absurd  than  it  would  be  to  maintain  that  the  mechanism 
of  a  watch,  marking  as  it  does  the  progress  of  time,  was 
never  intended  for  any  purpose  higher  than  belongs  to 
the  structure   of  the  pebble  on  the  shore — ^were  this  the 
case,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  impossible  to  establish  that 
ignorance  might,  in  some  cases,  or  in  all  cases,  be  a  posi- 
tive advantage  in  the  game  of  happiness.     But  constituted 
as  man  is,  a  real  element  in  an  immense  scheme  of  per- 
fection, with  his  rational  felicity  made  proportional  to  his 
dignity  in  this  scheme,  and  his  dignity  proportional  to  his 
conscious  voluntary  efforts  in  the  right  direction  (inversely 
as  the  opposite),  and  (in  a  world  where  the  principles  of 
imitation  and  respect  are  so  often  injurious  or  at  least 
uncertain)  these  efforts  susceptible   of  being  safely  and 
securely  directed  only  in  obedience  to  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  course  in  which  they  ought  to  ply — in  such  a 
system  of  things,  knowledge  (whencesoever  obtained)  must 
ever  be  a  true  and  genuine  benefit.     That  is  to  say,  if  we 
are  made  to  appreciate  truth  and  to  seek  it,  and  if  the 
universe  be  founded  not  on  delusion  but  on  truth, — the 
same  truth  which  we  are  formed  to  seek, — it  may  then  be 
stated  as  a  general  principle,  that  no  scientific  truth  can 
actually  be  discovered  by  the  human  mind  which  it  is  not, 
on  the  whole,  better  should  be  known  than  not  known. 
To  suppose  the  contrary  would  be  to  suppose  that  4:he 
acquired  knowledge  impairs  some  previously  received  and 
venerated  principle,  or  is  applicable  to  some  unlawful  end* 
Now  if  the  previous  **  principle "  be  intuitively  or  demon- 
stratively certain,  this  is  impossible;  and  if  it  be  not,  it 
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may  be  false;  it  may  therefore  legitimately  be  summoned    ^J^ct. 

to  descend  into  the  arena  to  vindicate   its   prerogatives '. — , 

against  the  invader;  and  whichever  succumb,  or  whether 
both  be  reconciled,  human  reason  is  the  real  winner :  and 
therefore  the  happiness  which  is  built  upon  the  right  em- 
ployment of  that  reason.  And  as  to  the  application  of 
scientific  truth  to  the  cultivation  of  arts  injurious  to  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  mankind,  surely  it  must  be  obvious 
that  the  evil  in  this  instance  is  not  in  the  possession,  but 
the  application;  that  the  crime  is  not  in  the  new-discovered 
relation,  but  in  the  old  malice  that  misemploys  it  The 
same  quantity  of  heat  which,  duly  disposed,  warms  the 
face  of  nature  into  all  the  fertile  beauty  of  a  summer  noon, 
may  be  condensed  into  the  means  of  boundless  destruction 
and  of  indescribable  torture;  but  who  lays  the  evil  to  the 
charge  of  the  element  thus  perverted  ? 

It  is  because  this  general  objection  to  the  claims  of  all 
knowledge  is  more  constantly  (for  reasons  which  I  shall 
just  now  notice)  advanced  as  a  prejudice  against  the  philo- 
sophy of  mind  than  against  any  other  intellectual  pursuit, 
that  I  have  troubled  you  to  consider  it  thus  far,  or  that  I 
request  you  to  continue  your  attention  to  it  a  few  minutes 
longer. 

The  exceptions,  then,  to  this  principle  of  the  universal  f ^J^^' 
value  of  Truth  in  all  its  provinces,  are  only  apparent,  vtruu^'int 
Truths,  however,  differ  in  degrees  of  value,  and  should,  W{JZly 
possible,  be  possessed  in  proportion  to  their  degrees  of*^^*^*'- 
value, — placing,  of  course,  at  the  culminating  point  of  im- 
portance  those  which  express  the  relation  of  man  to  his 
Author,  and  which  intimately  affect  the  reception  and 
influence  of  all  others.  These  primary  articles  of  know- 
ledge, I  may  add,  are  so  evidently  demonstrable  as  to 
admit  of  being  a /rti?ri  pronounced  incapable  of  subversion 
by  any  subsequent  discoveries.  This  being  granted,  it 
will,  I  think,  be  found  that  wherever  the  communication  of 
knowledge  appears  to  result  in  evil,  the  evil  is  always 
attributable  to  the  communication  being  incomplete; 
partial  truth  being  sometimes  equivalent  to  absolute  false- 
hood, and  often  as  dangerous  in  its  results.  If  you  draw 
upon  paper  a  figure  nearly  approaching  a  circle,  and  tell 
a  child  that  such  is  the  figure  of  the  world  he  stands  on, 
without  telling  him  that  you  have  only  drawn  the  visible 
projection  of  the  real  sphere,  it  is  obvious  you  may  com- 
municate an  impression  almost  as  false  as  if  you  had 
sketched  a  pentagon  or  a  square.  To  inform  a  savage 
that  flame  applied  to  the  touch-hole  of  a  piece  of  ordnance 
will  cause  its  charge  to  be  projected  with  enormous  force, 
is  to  tell  him  a  true  and  a  useful  fact;  to  neglect  to  add 
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LECT.    that  the  gun  will  recoil  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the 
^^'       explosion,  is  to  endanger  his  life  by  the  very  truth  you 
have  told  him.    Were  it  possible  (that  I  may  apply  the 
principle  to  one  of  its  most  interesting  cases)  to  acquaint 
the  peasantry  of  a  country  with  the  science  of  Newton  and 
the  poetry  of  Milton  and  all  the  other  splendid  triumphs 
of  the  cultivated  human  mind,  the  gift  would  render  them 
hopelessly  disqualified  for  a  life  of  humble  labour :  add  to 
your  splendid    present   a   knowledge    as    profound    and 
assured  of  the  truths  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  and 
without    one    scientific    proposition   or   noble  conception 
losing  its  real  value,  the  ambition  they  might  generate 
.  becomes  contemptible,  the  labour  they  might  supplant  is 
welcomed  as  a  duty. 
ohjectum.  But  it  may  be  retorted,  that  as  all  human  knowledge 

^jm^?   is  necessarily  incomplete,  this  statement  will  only  prove 
be^^puie^  the  danger,   or  the  uselessness,   of  every  acquisition  of 
rUf^y    information    whatever    in   the   present    state:    and    that 
Mi^/^     according  to  our  own  argument,  it  might  be  better  that 
'JillnMt^^*'  man  should  be  wholly  ignorant,  or  decline  prosecuting  his 
progress  in  enlightenment,  than  arrive  at  a  greater  degree 
of  knowledge,  which,  since  it  can  never  be  absolutely  com- 
plete, may  produce  an  impression  as  false,  and  practical 
results  as  pernicious,  as  ignorance  itself.    That    in  the 
spirit  of  our  own  reasoning  all  is  peril,  and  equal  peril, 
from  the  lowest  stage  to  the  highest,  from  absolute  nesci- 
ence to  absolute  omniscience ;  and  that  if  the  danger  be  in 
the  imperfection,  the  ploughman  will  not  escape  it  by 
exchanging   his   own   partial   knowledge    for  the  partial 
knowledge  of  a  Newton  or  a  Locke. 
Fe^iyu  To  this  form  of  the  objection  it  may  be  replied,  that, 

cbjtctioH,  ^hen  we  assert  that  the  danger  is  in  the  imperfection,  we 
not  only  do  not  deny,  but  emphatically  assert,  that  the 
danger  will  diminish  with  the  diminution  of  the  imperfec- 
tion; that,  on  the  lowest  ground,  the  danger  of  partial 
knowledge  (though,  as  we  have  insisted,  it  be  a  real  danger) 
is  probably,  on  the  whole,  not  so  great  as  that  of  total 
ignorance,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  carries  in  its  very 
nature  a  principle  of  improvement ;  that  both  instinct  (in 
the  affection  of  curiosity)  and  reason  urge  us  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  true  remedy  for  the  evils  of  limited  informa- 
tion is  to  widen  its  boundaries ;  and  that  (as,  with  a  view 
to  such  objections,  we  before  laid  down)  the  nature  of  the 
primary  moral  truths  is  such  as  to  govern  all  subsequent 
acquisitions,  and  (something  like  the  unshaken  confidence 
a  natural  philosopher  has  in  the  great  laws  of  matter  and 
motion)  to  be  substantially  independent  of  apparent 
discrepancies,  while  from  all  corroborating  facts  or  disco- 
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veries  they  willingly  consent  to  receive  strength  and  eluci-    lect. 
dation.  ^^' 

Let  me  conclude  the  discussion  by  condensing  its 
principles.  Knowledge  is  speculative,  whose  object  is 
truth,  or  practical,  whose  object  is  the  application  of  truth. 
As  to  speculative  knowledge,  its  pursuit  is  recommended 
by  four  distinct  advantages — innocence,  dignity,  pleasure, 
and  possible  utility.  As  to  practical  knowledge,  it  is  either 
moral,  as  the  conduct  of  life,  or  not  moral,  as  the  arts  in 
general.  The  latter  species  is  recommended  by  obvious 
actual  utility.  For  the  former  there  are  two  supposable 
substitutes — the  principle  of  imitation,  and  the  principle  of 
habit.  Both  (though  invaluable  when  regulated)  are,  as 
independent  and  solitary  guides,  liable  to  the  fatal  objec- 
tion, that,  while  they  are  equally  powerful  for  evil  and  for 
good,  they  possess  within  themselves  no  internal  principle 
of  right  direction.  This  principle  of  direction,  under  what- 
ever aspect  it  be  considered — natural  or  supernatural — 
must  be  essentially  a  principle  of  knowledge.  In  granting, 
then,  that  it  is  the  highest  species  of  knowledge,  we  assume 
that  it  is  knowledge ;  differing  from  all  others  not  in  kind, 
but  in  importance,  and  to  be  maintained  in  its  supremacy 
not  by  superseding  all  its  brethren,  but  by  accompanying 
them  all.  The  real  lesson,  then,  to  be  derived  from  the 
objection  is,  not  that  any  species  of  logically  admissible 
scientific  inquiry  is  to  be  discountenanced  as  dangerous  or 
forbidden  ground  ;  not  that  the  conscience,  or  the  sense  of 
interest,  can  ever  justifiably  pull  back  where  the  reason  is 
anxious  and  able  to  go  forward;  not  that  truth,  or  the 
reality  of  God's  material  and  moral  universe,  has  any  ble- 
mish that  it  is  ashamed  or  afraid  to  shew  the  most  inqui- 
sitive examiner ;  none  of  these  conclusions,  whose  absurd- 
ity eclipses  even  their  cowardice,  but  another  most  mo- 
mentous conclusion,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who 
undertakes  to  convey  knowledge,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  con- 
vey it  complete:  that  is  to  say,  to  infuse  into  the  imme- 
diate elements  of  his  communication  those  additional  prin- 
ciples which  direct  its  partial  operation,  to  impart  along 
with  all  truth  the  highest  truth,  along  with  every  know- 
ledge the  knowledge  of  man's  self.  Here,  then.  Gentle- 
men, the  path  of  the  argument  crosses  into  our  own 
domain,  and  the  objection  itself  only  fortifies  the  clainis  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  The  evils  of  misguided 
learning  owe  their  origin  to  errors  respecting  the  relation 
which  human  nature  bears  to  the  objects  of  its  knowledge, 
and  still  more  to  errors  regarding  the  source  and  nature  of 
its  real  happiness.  These  errors  can  only  be  neutralized  by 
opposing  truths— truths  which  shall  rectify  alike  its  follies 
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LECT.    as  to  speculation  and  its  follies  as  to  practice.    The  theory 
^^*       of  these  truths,  if  such  a  theory  exist,  is  included  in  the 


philosophy  we  propose  to  discuss. 

But  this  is  to  borrow  from  the  future.  As  far  as  we 
have  yet  advanced,  we  merely  claim  for  this  philosophy 
the  rights  which  belong  to  every  science  which  professes  to 
investigate  and  deliver  truth.  Holding  that  man  pos- 
sesses the  same  faculty  of  perceiving  the  relations  of  things 
in  whatever  sphere  of  his  knowledge  they  exist, — ^holding 
with  Cicero*  that  "Natura  cupiditatem  ingenuit  homini 
veri  inveniendil* — that  "  Omnia  vera  diligimus,  id  est  fidelia 
simplicia  constantia," — ^we  ask  for  the  theory  of  all  which 
most  concerns  us,  the  consideration  which  is  readily  con- 
ceded to  the  theory  of  Saturn's  satellites,  or  to  hypotheses 
as  to  the  secret  of  the  fructification  of  a  fungus  I 

But,  conceding  the  general  principle,  can  we  establish 
under  the  shelter  of  this  important  major  proposition  the 
claims  of  this  philosophy  ?  High  as  its  objects  and  preten- 
sions are,  does  it  indeed  deserve  the  name  of  Science;  and  is 
that  which  is  proved  of  science  universally  proved  impli- 
citly of  this  ?  Here,  then,  as  the  claim  is  to  a  title,  the 
title  must  be  ascertained  ;  and  hence  we  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  more  accurate  definition.  If  we  may  justly 
define  all  science  to  be  the  investigation  of  the  relations 
established  between  beings  (a  definition  which  will  include 
the  two  great  divisions  of  science — hypothetical  and  real) ; 
and  if  we  can  shew  that  in  the  case  under  consideration 
there  ARE  relations  "established,"  and  relations  "admitting 
of  investigation,"  our  "  minor"  proposition  will  be  satisfac- 
torily proved.  No  great  expenditure  of  reasoning  is  abso- 
lutely required  for  either  of  these  affirmations ;  yet  the 
subject  opens  views  of  such  importance  that  the  proof  and 
illustration  of  them  both  will  occupy  the  remainder  of  this, 
and  probably  the  entire  of  the  following  Lecture.  To 
commence  with  the  former.  The  mind,  we  assert,  is  sub- 
ject to  laws. 
The  exist-  ^^  ^iU  not  bc  denied  that  science  exists.  The  existence 

eHceo/vay   of  science  in  any  region  whatsoever  presupposes  constancy 
//%T^ke"    of  relations.     Relations  are  states  of  a  conscious  mind. 
^«'^2«   Therefore  constancy  of  relations  supposes  constancy  of 
%iia,        states  of  mind.   That  is  to  say,  the  existence  of  any  science 
of  any  description  implies  that  the  mind  is  subject  to 
established  laws ;  and  therefore,  so  far,  the  mere  existence 
of  science  implies  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  the  mind. 
ConsioHcy  "  But  this  cstablishcs  the  constancy  of  mental   laws 

^flw!*^"'     only  so  far  as  these  admitted  sciences  extend ;  leaving  us 
in  uncertainty  as  to  the  stability  of  the  rest"    The  con- 

1  [DtFin,  II.  15,  46.    Ed.] 
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elusion,   even  with  this  limitation,    might  be  shewn  to     lect. 

extend  much  farther  than  appears  obvious  to  a  cursory !_ 

observer ;  for  in  the  detection  and  belief  of  truth  how  vast 
a  portion  of  the  human  mind  is  brought  into  action,  and  in 
admitting  the  reality  of  discovered  truths  how  much  of  the 
mind  is,  therefore,  inclusively,  conceded  to  be  superior  to 
caprice,  or  uncertainty,  or  chance  I  But  it  is  safer,  because 
simpler,  to  recur  for  this  further  portion  to  experience,  and 
to  those  convictions  which  give  its  chief  value  to  experience. 
The  course  of  active  human  life  is  distributable  into  two 
great  divisions,  as  guided  by  reflection,  or  as  obedient  to 
instinct,  passion,  habit  and  accident  First,  then,  how  far 
does  reflective  agency  infer  the  immutability  of  the  mental 
constitution  ?  We  answer,  that  the  whole  conduct  of  life 
proceeds  upon  the  supposition  of  mental  laws ;  life  is  but 
the  evolution  of  consciousness ;  and  in  every  case  where 
man  actsr  with  a  purpose,  his  acts  are  but  the  expression  of 
his  knowledge  that  what  has  been  will  be.  The  detection  UniformUy 
of  sameness  under  difference,  as  it  is  the  essence  of  sci-  «iJS!2J''' 
entific  sagacity,  so  it  is  the  essence  of  practical  sagacity  ^Lrf-^"^ 
also ;  but  of  what  value  would  be  the  perception  of  sub- 
stantial sameness  under  circumstantial  difference,  if  the 
facts  which  were  perceived  to  be  the  same  could  not  be 
trusted  to  as  producing  continually  the  same  results  ?  that 
is,  if  there  were  not,  beyond  a  perception  of  identity,  a 
conviction  of  law  ?  Now  this  is  just  as  true  in  conscious  life 
as  in  unconscious  matter.  Of  what  value  would  it  be  to  have 
beheld  (by  the  gifted  vision  of  genius)  the  same  fact  of  gra- 
vity appearing  under  different  circumstances,  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  and  in  the  descent  of  a  stone 
from  the  hand, — ^to  hav^  caught  the  one  Protean  fact  con- 
cealing itself,  at  this  time  under  the  outward  garb  of  rusted 
iron,  at  another  in  the  phenomena  of  respiration, — ^to  have 
found  the  substance  of  the  diamond  in  the  animal  breath, 
so  that  the  story  of  the  Eastern  princess  whose  mouth 
dropped  diamonds  as  she  spoke,  became  no  longer  a 
fiction — to  have  seen  the  prismatic  spectrum  and  the  rain- 
bow owing  allegiance  to  tiie  same  sovereign  law — or  (as  is 
probable)  the  lightning  of  the  heavens  and  the  beating  of 
the  human  heart  as  two  results  of  one  agent, — of  what 
value  would  be  these  and  a  thousand  such  discoveries,  if 
the  sameness  thus  apprehended  were  only  a  momentary 
and  accidental  recurrence,  and  not  known  to  be  a  perma- 
nent arrangement,  arising  out  of  original  properties — that 
is  mutual  relations — ^with  which  the  elements  of  things 
were  at  first  invested  by  Providence,  and  of  which  proper- 
ties all  the  course  of  nature  is  only  the  combination  or  the 
separation,  but  never  the  alteration?     And   if,  passing 
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LECT.     from  speculative  truth  to  practical  appluration,  you  con- 

! vert  Science  into  Art,  if  the  theory  of  latent  heat  takes 

Constancy    active   existence   in   the  steam-engine,   or  the  theory  of 

0/ natural      i-v...,  .  ii»  /i 

lawstm-  Dioptrics  m  the  common  telescope,  or  the  discovery  of  the 
/iS^r^/^  cooling  power  of  a  metallic  tissue  in  the  safety-lamp  of 
tMeArts.  Davy, — it  is  equally,  or  even  more,  evident  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  machine  supposes  a  previous  conviction  of 
the  constancy  of  the  law.  In  this  great  traffic  with  nature, 
by  which  we  may  be  said  to  enrich  her  with  arts  as  she 
enriches  us  with  materials,  we  embark  (as  in  all  other 
commerces)  our  industry  upon  the  faith  of  her  promise ; 
and  the  machine  or  manufacture  is  at  once  the  monument 
of  our  confidence  bh^  of  her  fidelity.  Here,  then,  again, 
is  the  same  principle  of  experimental  science, — for  a  ma- 
chine is  nothing  more  than  a  permanent  experiment ;  the 
difference  not  being  in  the  thing  or  the  process,  but  in 
their  object,  which  in  the  one  case  is  discovery,  and  in  the 
other  case  is  use.  But  in  every  case,  the  observation  and 
experiment  that  go  before  discovery,  the  rule  or  the  ma- 
chine that  come  after  it,  there  is  still  the  conviction — 
unchangeable  as  its  object  is  unchangeable — that  the  laws 
of  Nature  (like  those  Eastern  laws  of  which  we  read  in 
Scripture)  are  laws  "  that  alter  not." 
The  art  (if  Now,  Gentlemen,  there  is  an  Art  of  more  importance 
/^w^'*  tl^an  any  of  the  arts  that  "recreate  life""— the  art  of  life 
atutiogy.  itself.  **Life," — of  course  I  use  the  popular  sense  of  the 
term, — is  the  constant  exercise  of  practical  rules  similar  in 
their  discovery  to  those  of  which  we  have  just  been  speak- 
ing ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  literally  the  exertion  and  the  pro- 
duct of  an  art;  and  to  contemplate  a  life  at  its  close  is,  in 
a  manner,  to  inspect  a  **  machine"  whose  parts  are  not 
coexistent  but  successive.  The  object  and  use  of  the 
machine  thus  completed  is  indeed  hidden  among  the 
secret  purposes  of  God,  who,  constituting  us  the  me- 
chanists of  our  own  conduct,  reserves  among  the  deep 
counsels  of  His  mighty  administration  the  final  causes 
which  assuredly  exist  for  the  life  and  trial  of  every  single 
being  of  all  His  creatures.  There  is  a  direct  object,  and 
there  is  an  ultimate  object.  The  direct  object  of  Life  is 
Duty;  the  ultimate  object  is  that  reason  of  existence 
which  extends  to  man  in  common  with  every  created 
thing;  the  former  is  often  missed,  for  it  is  to  be  attained 
by  man ;  the  latter  never,  for  it  is  the  purpose  of  God. 
Our  ignorance  of  the  ultimate  object  of  the  complicated 
machinery  of  each  existence  does  not,  it  must  be  remem- 

•  [Athena 

Et  recreaverunt  vitam  legesque  rogarunt. 
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bered,  diminish  either  the  importance  of  that  object,  or  the  lect, 
fitness  of  the  machinery  to  attain  it,  or  our  certainty  of  ^^' 
that  fitness;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  to  conclude  that  the 
ignorance  is  part  of  the  fitness,  since  it  exists.  Voluntary 
agents,  we  yet  work  for  a  purpose  beyond  our  contempla- 
tion ;  each  is  the  conscious  architect  of  a  separate  chamber 
of  an  edifice  whose  general  effect,  internal  dependencies, 
extent,  and  purpose,  can  only  be  known  to  the  one 
Reason  which  can  comprehend  infinity.  Leaving,  then, 
the  object  of  the  mechanism,  let  us  return  to  its  formation. 

Man  is  an  artist,  and  constructs  his  rational  life  upon 
observation.  His  operations  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
are  experimental  forms  of  previous  knowledge,  of  know- 
ledge at  first  obtained  instinctively  or  accidentally,  and 
afterwards  abridged  and  generalized  into  practical .  rules. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  same  confidence  as  to  the 
stability  of  fixed  laws  which  originated  the  steam-engine, 
the  microscope,  the  air-pump,  the  thermometer,  must  exist 
to  give  value  to  all  the  maxims  of  civil  and  of  personal 
prudence.  Indeed  so  truly  is  this  the  case,  that  the  very 
word  which  is  now  technically  employed  to  signify  the 
ground  of  all  scientific  physical  knowledge — the  word 
"experience" — is  much  more  frequently  employed  to 
denote  the  foundation  of  all  practical  knowledge  in  the 
affairs  of  life ;  and,  in  common  usage,  is  seldom  applied  to 
the  former  purpose,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  sense  of  pro- 
fessional skill,  where  it  holds  a  kind  of  middle  place 
between  the  ground  of  scientific  induction  and  the  ground 
of  practical  wisdom. 

As  far  then  as  the  reflective  agent  is  concerned,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  rules,  whether  right  or  wrong,  in 
being  rules,  proceed  on  the  tacit  or  expressed  conviction 
that  the  mind  manifests  itself  under  unalterable  laws. 
The  expressions  of  these  laws  are  the  formulas  of  psycho- 
logical science.  The  "man  of  the  world,"  who  would 
blush — if  he  could  blush — to  be  thought  a  sage,  runs 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  mental  philosophy  in  an  hour, 
without  knowing  it,  just  as  the  equilibrist,  who  balances 
himself  upon  a  cord,  and  a  dozen  other  things  upon  him- 
self, exemplifies  half  the  laws  of  Statics  without  ever 
having  heard  of  the  existence  of  Galileo  or  Newton. 

But  man    does    not    merely   reflect;    his    experience  ^-s^^*^^^ 
includes  other  and  apparently  more  uncertain   elements. /^  Jlii/^rw 
Can  we  ascribe  this  stability  to  passions,  which  are  the  ^'^• 
proverbial  types  of  instability.?  can  we  give  laws  to  caprice 
itself,  or  chain  that  "  fine  frenzy"  of  imagination  which 

.^stuat  infelix  angusto  limite  mundi, 

within  the  narrow  pinfold  of  a  metaphysical  theory  .> 
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To  this  we  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  former 
_  reasoning  involves  the  regularity  of  this  portion  of  the 
mental  constitution.  For  the  very  experience  of  which  we 
spoke  is  in  a  great  measure  a  tacit  theory  of  the  passions. 
I  ago  excites  the  jealousy  of  the  Moor  with  as  accurate  an 
application  of  means  to  ends  as  that  with  which  an  expe- 
rimentalist excites  the  dormant  electricity  of  his  glass 
plate  or  cylinder;  and  an  orator  arranges  his  topics  to 
inflame  the  passions  of  his  auditors  to  frenzy,  with  the 
same  calm  reliance  upon  general  rules  of  previous  expe- 
rience as  when  he  aims  at  the  nobler  end  of  securing 
rational  conviction.  The  tempest  is  as  truly  a  result  of 
atmospheric  laws  as  the  calm ;  and,  properly  understood, 
there  is  a  "method"  in  all  "madness"  as  well  as  in  Hamlet's, 
though  the  thread  that  links  its  follies  be  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  trace.  Indeed,  so  far  is  the  stability  of  the  laws  of 
passion  admitted,  that  their  changes  are  usually  better 
understood  than  those  of  the  reason ;  and  for  one  who  can 
judge  the  propriety  of  an  argument,  there  are  fifty  who 
can  criticise  the  proprieties  of  Shakespeare. 

Of  the  other  phenomena  whose  apparent  irregularity 
exempts  theiii  from  control,  the  real  regularity  is  equally 
attested  by  practical  experience.  That  there  are  laws  of 
Imagination  is  obvious  in  (what  Bacon  would  call)  the 
"prerogative  instance"  of  dreaming;  where  the  modifying 
influence  of  circumstances  is  matter  of  universal  remark. 
"Habit"  is  itself  the  name  of  a  law.  And  instinctive 
principles  of  belief,  though  from  their  nature  being  simple 
and  unanalysable,  they  are  irreducible  to  more  general 
laws,  are  yet  felt  above  all  others  to  be  permanent  in  their 
nature,  and  are  not  less  matters  of  science  than  the  ultimate 
elements  of  bodies  to  the  chemist.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
whole  mass  of  reason  and  action  is  reducible  to  such 
principles;  and  in  this  point  of  view  the  instinctive  prin- 
ciples are  not  subject  to  law,  only  because  they  are  the 
laws  themselves. 

But  secondly,  even  though  the  laws  of  emotion,  and 
the  rest,  were  undiscoverable,  or  undiscovered,  we  should 
be  entitled  to  conclude  that  they  exist.  We  may  assume 
higher  ground  than  we  have  yet  approached.  Our  argu- 
ment is  no  longer  experimental  or  analogical,  but  profound, 
as  human  reason  itself  To  this  point  (on  account  of  its 
importance,  which  extends  far  beyond  our  immediate 
subject)  I  request  your  special  attention.  There  is  a  prin^ 
ciple  in  the  rational  nature  which  renders  it  impossible  not 
to  believe  that  every  phenomenon  whatsoever  has  a  reasoa 
for  its  existence  and  for  every  circumstance  of  its  exist- 
ence.   To  possess  rezison  is  to  possess  this  conviction.     It 
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is  possible  that  higher  intelligences  may  possess  principles     lect. 
similar  to  this,  but  of  greater  compass,  of  which  we  have      '^' 


no  conception;  but  they  can  have  none  that  contradicts  ^-^-^j";^ 
it;  just  as  the  man  gifted  with  sight  can  direct  his  course  mljUf^lS^- 
better  than  the  blind  man  by  touch ;  yet  the  sight  cannot  SISjSI 
contradict  the  touch,   or  make  that  quality  not  to  exist 
which  the  touch  feels  to  exist     But  however  the  higher 
orders  of  nature   may  be  gifted,  with   us  the  conviction 
of  which   I   speak   is  the  deepest  element  of  the  intel- 
lectual being;  and  though  it  grows  in  prominence  as  the 
reason   is    cultivated,  being  fullest  and    clearest    in    the 
scientific   mind,    it    is    truly    perceptible    in    every  mind 
whatsoever.     I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  consider-  Ratumai 
ing    that    the    law   of  the    stability    of  nature,   and  onxj^j^y 
confident  expectation  of  that  stability — a  law  which  has«>«^^^ 
attracted  since  Hume's  time  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  *"**^'* 
attention  of  metaphysicians — may  be   considered   to   ra- 
tional and   intelligent    beings    as    truly  an    inferior    and 
sensible  form  of  the  primary  principle  which  I  am  now 
considering.     I  am  stating  an  instance  of  a  principle  of 
(as  appears  to  me)  vast  importance,  namely,  that  instincts 
which  under  their  sensible,  practical,  occasional  form,  actu- 
ate the  lower  animals,  and  man  also  (who  really  belongs  to 
that  lower  stage  before  the  birth  of  reason)  in  his  infantine 
state,  are  apprehended  by  the  reason,  (that  is,  by  the  faculty 
in  this  world  exclusively  human)  under  the  form  of  neces- 
sity and  universality.    A  reason  arising  from  the  original 
nature  of  things  is,  in  its  essence,  irrelative  to  time  and 
space;  and  to  suppose  that  every  succession  of  phenomena 
will  be  invariably  successive,  that  is,  will  for  ever  recur  the 
same  if  it  recur  at  all,  is  only  to  suppose  what  surely  is  no 
very  mysterious  assumption,  that  what  has  been  reason 
will  continue  reason  for  ever;  that  if  in  the  nature  of  any 
being  there  be  a  fitness  for  connexion  with  other  beings, 
as  long  as  the  being  exist  the  fitness  will  exist,  and  there- 
fore the  sequence  which  is,  as   it   were,   the   active  and 
outward  manifestation  of  that  fitness.     The  antecedent  then  Rational 
to  the  rational  reflector  as  distinguished  from  the  lower  c^w/^ 
animals,  and  from  his  own  state  before  the  birth  of  reason,  *^*^»'^''' 
is  neither  an  efficient  cause,  nor  is  it  a  mere  antecedent 
expected  to  be  invariable.    Our  reason,  refusing  productive 
efficacy  to  matter,  denies  the  one;  the  same  reason,  with 
as  unequivocal  an  evidence,  attests  something  beyond  the 
other.     A  physical  antecedent,  as  contemplated  by  rea- 
son, is  a  being  in  whose  nature  there  is  a  fitness  for  being 
connected  with  its  consequent,  which  fitness  was  the  ground 
of  the  original  arrangement,  and  could  not  have  admitted 
of  any  other;  and  which  fitness  having  in  its  essence  no 
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relation  to  time  or  space,  and  therefore  being  of  course  as 
permanent  as  the  being  itself,  produces  in  rational  intel- 
ligences the  infallible  conviction  that  the  sequence  will  last 
as  long  as  the  beings  composing  it  exist;  reason  thus  cor- 
roborating and  justifying  the  persuasions  of  instinct.  Nor 
is  there  any  Necessarianism  in  such  a  doctrine  farther  than 
the  Necessarianism  to  which  I  shall  never  refuse  to  sub- 
scribe— the  impossibility  of  the  Divine  Power  ever  acting 
otherwise  than  in  consonance  with,  and  as  the  develop- 
ment of,  the  Divine  Wisdom.  It  is  this  fitness,  instinctively 
recognized,  which  is  the  true  source  of  that  supposed  con- 
fusion of  efficient  and  physical  causation,  which  has  so 
much  perplexed  our  modem  philosophers;  and,  perhaps, 
of  that  equally  puzzling,  because  universal,  conviction  of  a 
connexion,  in  some  sense  "necessary,"  between  the  suc- 
rA^apn-  cessions  of  causes  and  effects.  You  perceive  then  that  we 
lio^Tan,  extend  with  assurance  the  dominion  of  law  and  regularity  not 
^^p^aie  ^^y  ^^^  beyond  our  actual  experience  of  its  sway,  but  over 
every  portion  of  the  universe  where  there  exists  any 
element  for  it  to  govern.  It  is  not  merely  a  contingent 
principle  of  experience,  but  a  necessary  principle  of  rea- 
son ;  and,  I  must  add,  it  is  on  this  ground,  and  this  ground 
alone,  that  we  call  God  the  God  not  of  the  visible  universe, 
but  of  infinity  itself;  a  conclusion  wholly  unattainable  by 
the  popular  argument  of  '* design" — for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  no  inference  can  overpass  its  premises. 
The  revelation  of  reason  tells  us,  that  wherever  there  is 
being,  there  must  be  law;  and  wherever  there  is 
law  there  must  be  God.  It  empowers  us  to  assert  that  if, 
as  poets  have  dreamed,  there  be  beyond  the  visible  harmo- 
nies of  the  world  a  realm  such  as  their  "  Chaos,"  Chaos 
itself,  whatever  we  understand  by  the  term,  is  but  a  form 
of  order;  and  as  directly  relative  to  its  object  as  the  har- 
monious structure  of  an  eye  or  an  ear :  and  the  poet  who 
has  so  wondrously  described  it  has  still  not  left  it  uncon- 
trolled, when,  in  words  which  painting  never  rivalled,  he 
has  depicted 

"the  throne 
Of  Chaos  and  his  dark  pavilion  spread 
Wide  on  our  wasteful  deep  1  '* 

Such  IS  our  irresistible  conviction  of  the  nature  of  the 
universe.  I  shall  only  add,  that  your  decision  of  this  point 
leaves  the  logic  of  physical  inquiry  untouched;  as,  what- 
ever be  the  foundation  of  the  conviction  of  the  permanence 
of  nature,  the  conviction  instinctively  exists ;  and,  what- 
ever be  the  ground  of  the  connexion  of  events,  the  con- 
nexions themselves  (which  are  the  object  of  physical 
inquiry)  can  only  be  ascertained  by  observation.     You  are 


but  by  no 
means  su' 
Persedes  it^ 
either  in 
physical 
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not,  therefore,  to  imagine  that,  in  doubting  the  complete-    LEcr. 
ness  and  accuracy  of  the  modem  metaphysic,  you  are  at       '^' 
all  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  admirable  logical  views 
with  which  it  is  connected.     Leaving  the  general  principle 
to  future  discussion,  I  now  return  to  its  immediate  appli- 
cation in  the  subject  before  us. 

In  common  with  every  other  phenomenon  of  nature  «^w»>kv- 
the  successions  of  mental  states  must  have  their  reason  in  ^'S^S!^ 
the  mutual  suitability  of  the  elements  that  compose  them, 
and,  therefore,  their  perpetual  samenesses  of  recurrence : 
this  conviction  being  wholly  independent  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  actual  laws  of  succession.  And,  just  as  the  chemist 
is  well  aware  that  the  results  of  innumerable  combinations 
which  he  has  never  tried — ^perhaps  which  have  never  yet 
come  together  in  any  part  of  the  whole  extent  of  nature — 
are  yet  as  fixed  and  settled  in  nature's  counsels  as  those 
which  he  is  every  day  witnessing  or  producing,  and  will 
shew  themselves  so  when  they  do  occur, — ^so  the  meta- 
physician is  assured  that  the  boundaries  of  his  classifica- 
tions are  the  boundaries  of  his  knowledge, — not  those  of 
the  assured,  universal,  and  invariable  order,  which  per- 
vades the  world  of  mind.  Of  the  millions  of  intermingling 
waves  that  ripple  the  surface  of  a  bay,  there  is  not  one 
which  is  more  truly  the  creature  of  chance  than  the  great 
tide-wave  of  the  ocean  itself  Of  the  innumerable  modifi- 
cations of  feeling,  which,  passing  rapidly  over  its  surface, 
make  the  history  of  an  hour  in  any  human  mind,  there  is 
not  one  which  does  not  appear, — disappear  in  introducing 
its  successor, — reappear  to  give  place  again — by  laws  as 
fixed  and  stable  as  that  which,  during  the  whole  succession 
of  these  superficial  changes,  was,  probably,  urging  on  the 
main  current  of  the  mind  in  the  desire  and  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. 

Gentlemen,  it  thus  appears  that  the  history  of  Con- History  c/ 
sciousness  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  nature ;  that,  like  all  ^^^JT" 
conceivable  existences,  it  is  subject  to  order  regulating  its^?^//'J^ 
successions ;  and  that  that  which  discovers  law  in  every-  Naturw, 
thing  is  itself  subject  to  law.     The  mind  which  detects  a 
creative  intelligence  in  every  disposition  of  successive  facts, 
does  not  refuse  to  add  its  own  testimony  to  that  great 
truth.     The  transcendent   Artist   who    has    formed    this 
wonderful  mechanism  of  thought,  and  who  has  purposed  to 
direct  its  energies  to  Himself,  has  enabled  it  to  do  so  by 
enabling  it  to  recognize  its  own  structure. 

This  conducts  us  to  the  not  less  important  question —  Art  the 
the  other  element  of  our  argument— are  these  laws  of  iiitc^^s- 
conscious  principle,  thus    assuredly  existing,   capable   ofj^jj;^;^, 
being  discovered  ?     The  reply  is,  that,  in  proving  them  to 
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LECT.  exist,  we  have  in  a  considerable  degree  established  their 
^^'  amenability  to  inquiry;  for  a  part  of  our  proof  arose  from 
Prpofiof  the  fact  that  they  had  actually  been  made  matter  of  habi- 
y^^^^rwi.  ^^^j  analysis.  Action  and  conduct  imply  not  merely  the 
Evidtnceqf  existcnce  of  laws,  but  the  knowledge  of  them... Another 
***'*'*  proof  is  derived  from  the  evidence  of  language;  a  medium 
of  investigation  to  which  I  may  often  have  occasion  to 
invite  your  attention.  Language,  Gentlemen,  is  the  sen- 
sible portraiture  of  thought,  the  dial-plate  of  the  mind,  and 
every  fact,  whether  of  change  or  constancy  in  the  outward 
indication,  marks  a  corresponding  fact  in  the  inward  ma- 
chinery. We  are  not  without  physical  analogies  sufficiently 
illustrative  of  this  relation  which  the  observation  of  lan- 
guage bears  to  the  analysis  of  the  mind.  It  was  of  import- 
ance to  the  theory  of  acoustics  that  the  vibratory  motions 
in  sonorous  masses  should  be  accurately  determined.  The 
vibrations  themselves  elude  the  keenest  eyes ;  and  from 
their  rapidity,  as  well  as  minuteness,  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  direct  instrumental  observation.  How  were  these  invi- 
sible data  to  be  gained  ?  The  happy  thought  occurred  (to 
Chladni,  I  think)  of  strewing  fine  sand  over  the  vibrating 
plates;  the  sand  of  course  assumed  forms  directly  depend- 
ent on,  and  thence  indicative  of,  the  vibrations ;  and  thus 
one  of  the  most  secret  and  exquisite  operations  of  nature 
became  the  subject  of  easy  ocular  inspection.  Now  this 
device  exactly  illustrates  the  metaphysical  uses  of  lan- 
guage. It  is  the  sensible  form  of  almost  imperceptible 
facts,  and  snatches  from  the  secrecy  of  the  invisible  world 
of  mind  a  constant  report  of  its  processes :  while  in  the 
combined  investigation  of  different  languages  the  indica 
tions  may  be  compared  and  corrected ;  much  as  in  the 
ingenious  "principle  of  repetition,"  by  which  Borda  has 
taught  astronomical  observers  to  rectify  the  imperfections 
of  their  instruments.  Language  is  often  indeed  the  embo- 
diment of  prejudices ;  but  you  are  to  remember  that  there 
is  not  a  single  error  or  prejudice  which  does  not  arise 
according  to  laws  as  real  as  truth  itself,  and  whose  ana- 
lysis may  not,  therefore,  expose  these  laws  to  view.  The 
misletoe  is  as  true  a  result  of  the  laws  of  vegetation  as  the 
oak  it  disfigures ;  and  the  "perturbations"  of  the  planetary 
bodies  are  themselves  elements  in  the  stability  of  the 
system. 
Termtof  In  evcry  civilized  language,  then,  there  are  words  to  be 

sci«ne»am*  found  cxprcssivc  of  Certain  familiar  properties  of  the  mind, 
'^^Huitr^     as  well  as  phrases  expressive  of  many  of  their  minuter 
duconrte.     rclatlons    and    more    striking   manifestations.     Such    are 
sense,  reason,  imagination,  habit,  genius,  dulness,  memory, 
contemplation,  and  the  rest     The  invention  of  such  terms 
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supposes  a  previous  observation  of  the  great  general  facts     lect. 
which  they  convey;  and  the  constant  use  of  them  in  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same  sense,  shews  that  that  observa-  TiuMgir- 
tiDn  is  currently  admitted  to  be  correct,  or  nearly  so.     The  «I™  tin 
object  therefore,  of  psychology  is  not  to  reclaim  to  culti-  iS*!*?*" 
vation  a  field  suffered  till  now  to  lie  fallow,  but  to  correct  ^^^ 
and  assort  the  produce  of  a  field  whose  cultivation  is  as  old  «'W™'- 
as  reason  itself: — and  the  opposition,  so  often  complained 
of  between  (what  is  termed)  the  vulgar  and  the  philoso- 
pher, arises  not  because  the  one  is  exclusively  vulgar,  and 
the  other  exclusively  philosophic,   but   because  they  are 
both  philosophers,  though  in  very  different  d^rees ;  and 
therefore,  of  course,  with  very  different  results. 

Our  next  Lecture  (on  Thursday)  will  continue,  and, 
I  hope  conclude,  this  part  of  our  general  argument  for  the 
reality  and  importance  of  mental  philosophy. 


LECTURE    V. 


LECT.         Gentlemen, 


V. 


I  RESUME  our  discussion  of  the  susceptibility  which 
the  mind  possesses  of  becoming  the  object  of  physical 
discovery.  In  the  argument,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  proceeded, 
you  will  easily  perceive  that  I  prolong  it  less  for  purposes 
of  conviction  than  for  those  of  illustration.  The  argument, 
as  a  mere  argument,  could  be  comprised  in  a  small  com- 
pass. But  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  not  only  recog- 
nize the  truth,  but  recognize  the  value  of  the  truth ;  that, 
in  admitting  its  cogency,  you  should  feel  it  enlighten,  as 
well  as  compel;  and  that  the  fiery  darts,  ignea  tela^  of 
truth's  defensive  warfare — like  other  fires — in  the  very 
process  of  destroying  what  directly  opposes  them,  should 
reflect  illumination  on  all  around.  It  is  with  this  intention 
that  I  have  interspersed  the  simplicity  of  these  reasonings 
with  intimations  of  other  and  more  remote  doctrines, — 
intimations  which  the  rigour  of  a  strict  method  would 
scarcely  permit,  but  which  the  sagacity  of  a  reflective  audi- 
ence welcomes  as  its  appropriate  stimulant ;  and,  however 
I  may  seem  to  deviate  from  the  direct  road  of  demonstra- 
tion, it  is  not  impossible  that  these  deviations  may  be 
themselves  the  directest  road  to  a  higher  goal, — ^that  of 
making  you  familiar  with  the  true  nature  and  bearings  of 
the  great  subject  which  engages  our  attention. 
£25?''""  ^^  \iZSQ^  seen,  then,  that  an  Inductive  Science  of  the 

Mind,  the  immediate  subject  of  our  present  consideration, 
is  demonstrably  possible,  from  the  very  existence  of  science 
of  any  kind,  and  the  very  conception  of  regularity  and 
law  as  applied  to  any  subject  whatsoever,  which  necessarily 
supposes  a  regularity  of  mental  relations,  without  which 
the  conception  could  never  have  had  being.  We  have 
seen  it  proved  from  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
practical  conduct  of  life ;  which  has  been  shewn  to  be  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  any  ordinary  art,  and  equally  to  sup- 
pose the  influence  of  laws  in  that  region  with  which  the 
art  is  engaged,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  mind  of  man;  and 
we  have  seen  that  the  inference  embraces  states  of  mind 
wholly  independent  of  reason  and  proverbially  capricious, — 
nay,  includes  them  with  peculiar  force,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
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with  these  and  their  laws  that  the  art  of  life  is  especially  lect. 
concerned.  The  force  of  these  proofs  from  experience  has  ^' 
been  corroborated  by  an  appeal  to  that  great  instinct  of 
reason  which  assigns  intuitively  to  every  phenomenon  an 
adequate  cause  and  reason  of  existence,  and  thence  a  cer- 
tainty of  recurrence  unaffected  by  changes  of  time  or 
space.  The  reality  of  the  laws  being  shewn,  we  proceeded 
to  establish  their  liability  to  discovery,  partly  from  the 
same  train  of  reasoning  which  established  their  existence, 
and  partly  from  the  indications  afforded  by  language,  in 
which  the  invention  of  mental  terms  proves  the  attempt  to 
classify  the  properties  of  mind,  and  their  perpetuation  the 
general  admission  of  the  classification  as  correct,  or  at  least 
as  an  approximation  sufficiently  convenient  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  Now,  where  the  subject,  and  the  instru- 
ments, of  investigation  remain  unchanged,  a  less  perfect 
knowledge  is  a  guarantee  of  a  better,  because  its  existence 
proves  that  there  is  at  least  no  radical  characteristic  in  the 
nature  of  the  subject  and  of  .our  relation  to  it,  which  would 
seclude  it  from  the  dominion  of  science,  and  therefore 
from  the  influence  of  that  glorious  attribute  of  all  l^iti- 
mate  science,  its  capabilities  of  indefinite  and  perpetual 
improvement  Indeed,  without  leaving  the  boundaries  of  ArgMmem 
language  itself,  we  may  recognize  striking  proofs  of  this;^^JJ' 
process  of  amelioration.  If,  as  we  have  been  maintaining,  <!f^^»- 
language  exhibits  the  visible  surface  produced  by  a  per-?^>«' 
petual  undercurrent  of  analytic  thought,  and  in  its  rudest '  " 
form  is  the  rudest  form  of  science ;  so,  the  nomenclature  of 
any  subject  often  may  be  said  to  give  us  in  a  condensed 
and  portable  form  the  main  elements  of  its  actual  condition, 
and  always  rises  in  precision  as  that  condition  improves 
in  scientific  accuracy.  So  that  the  improvement  of  lan- 
guage is  itself  the  constant  witness  of  the  progress  of 
thought.  And  in  the  general  intelligence  of  our  own 
subject,  as  manifested  in  the  use  of  language,  you  may 
perceive  at  once  the  testimony  of  this  progress,  and  the 
means  of  furthering  it : — the  testimony  to  this  progress, 
in  the  unquestionably  greater  precision  which  marks  the 
use  of  terms  denoting  intellectual  powers  and  processes 
in  general  society — the  means  of  increasing  this  precision, 
in  the  certain  though  insensible  influence  of  accurate 
expression.  If  language  be  the  creature  of  mind,  it  is  Di/fusum 
also  its  guide;  the  child  of  thought  supplies  the  hWndn^ss phr!^oiogy 
and  supports  the  feebleness  of  its  parent.  One  of  the^S^^^/- 
great  benefits  of  metaphysical  studies  upon  the  mass  of^^^f^ff- 
society  is  to  be  found  in  this  very  diffusion  of  exact  phrase- 
ology, inevitably  productive  of  exact  thinking,  perhaps 
indeed  the  greatest,  certainly  the  most  universal,  though 
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LECT.  the  most  n^Iected,  advantage  to  be  obtained  from  the 
^'  vigilant  supervision  of  a  great  school  of  metaphysicians  in 
any  country.  Terms  expressive  of  the  great  subjects  of 
reasoning  are  at  first  refined  and  purified  in  the  alembics 
of  accurate  science.  Thus  definite  they  descend  among 
the  vulgar;  and  though  perhaps  the.se  distinctly  moulded 
types  of  thought  may  at  first  be  clumsily  handled  in  collo- 
quial us«^e,  yet  if  they  lose  the  sharpness  of  their  outline, 
they  preserve  at  least  the  general  correctness  of  their  shape. 
The  justness  infused  into  the  public  language  leavens  by 
degrees  the  public  mind.  Thus  it  is  that  the  terms  of  phi- 
losophy become  the  instructors  of  the  people;  founded 
upon  accurate  distinctions  they  insinuate  the  distinctions 
which  occasioned  them;  they  are  the  deputies  and  apostles 
of  truth  among  the  crowd;  and,  as  language  has  been 
called  the  mirror  of  the  mind,  so  the  mind  in  its  turn  may 
be  said  to  dress  itself  in  this  correct  mirror  of  a  perfect 
language. 

Thus,  the  existence  of  language  is  itself  the  monument 
of  an  unfinished  science;   its  improvement,  the  constant 
proof  and   instrument  of  a   more   complete   one.     Every 
expression  which  conveys  an  act  or  faculty  of  the  mind  is 
an  indication  that  that  act  or  faculty  has  been  the  object  of 
reflective  thought,  and  that,  even  in  the  earliest  period  of 
the  history  of  reason,   the    wonderful    machinery    which 
recognizes  all,  has  not  been  left   unrecognized   by  itself. 
You  are  to  remember  how  much  this  proof  may  be  made 
to  include.     It  is  not  merely  the  names  of  faculties,  and 
the   various   designations  which   denote   habits   and   cha- 
racters, that  establish  how  universally  man  has  been  (in 
some  respect)  his  own  object,  and  how  much  more  deeply 
he  might  be  so.     There  is  not  a  single  term  expressive  of 
action  which  does  not  attest  a  direct  reference  to  mental 
consciousness;  and  I  need  not  remind  you  that  some  of 
the  most  difficult  researches  of  our  science  are  those  which 
propose  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  reference  which  was 
Mei^kyti.  made  in  the  formation  of  some  of  these  signs.     The  terms, 
'tu^i^'  ^^  inflexions,  which  we  translate  by  the  personal  pronouns, 
i^f^ii    I,  Thou,  He, — the  verb  To  Be, — ^the  common  auxiliaries, 
asweUM    may,  must,  ought,  would,  &c.,  (expressive  of  contingency, 
Zfy^'    necessity,  duty,  will),   how  close  and   searching  was  the 
^^         metaphysic  which  governed  their  creation.     Every  one  of 
them  is  a  theory  in  miniature :  and  universal  grammar  is 
not  more  truly  a  science  of  language  than  language  is  a 
science  of  mind;  the  genus    "pronoun"   does    not   more 
truly  classify  the  words  in  a  language  that  are  suppletory 
of  nouns,  than  the  particular  pronouns  themselves  involve 
and  suppose  an  observation  of  the  particular  postures  of 
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mind  they  are  employed  to  represent.  And,  in  truth,  this  lect. 
universal  gprammar,  which  must  always  rest  rather  on  ideas  ' 
than  on  words,  is  just  a  higher  form  of  the  very  same 
philosophy  which  constructed  the  languages  it  methodizes ; 
and  the  peasant  who  invents  an  idiom  for  his  purpose,  the 
particular  grammarian  who  investigates  the  rules  of  the 
peasants'  vernacular  tongue,  and  the  philosophical  gram- 
marian who  reduces  to  common  laws  the  rules  of  all 
languages,  occupy  positions  of  progressive  dignity  not 
unlike  those  which  the  historian  of  astronomy  would  allot 
respectively  to  Tycho.Brah6,  to  Kepler,  and  to  Newton. 

A  further,  and  very  simple  argument  in  proof  that  the  Argument 
mind  is  not  placed  beyond  the  scope  of  discovery,  is  to  be"^w>^ 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  physical  survey  of  the  mind  is  in  'jp^i^ 
a  state  of  actual  and  rapid  progress.  A  true  Inductive  rK»/«- 
Psychology  is  a  modern  science ;  and  surely  its  infancy  is  ^^'^' 
the  infancy  of  a  Hercules.  Censure  and  criticise  indivi- 
dual theorists  as  we  may,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Newton 
had  not  views  as  just  of  this  division  of  our  philosophy  as 
the  mass  of  advanced  students  in  our  colleges  possess  at 
this  day;  a  proposition  which  it  would  not  be  very  difficult 
to  establish  by  citations  from  many  parts  of  the  writings  of 
that  wondrous  man.  Occasional  retrc^ressions,  occasional 
failures  may  occur,  but  no  candid  man  can  contemplate  the 
later  metaphysical  history  of  Europe,  and  not  perceive  that, 
though  the  waves  may  alternately  retreat  to  the  eye,  the 
great  tide  itself  of  improvement  is  really  gaining  ground. 
The  physics  of  the  consciousness  have  taken  this  place 
among  the  sciences ;  and,  though  this  be  not  all,  it  is  much. 
It  is  universally  felt  that  mind  is  logically  a  part  of  nature; 
it  is  not  so  universally  felt  that  it  is  the  noblest  part :  but 
the  former  step  is  so  vast  and  momentous  that  it  may  pal- 
liate the  deficiency  of  the  latter,  to  which  it  is  the  safest 
preliminary,  and  of  which,  in  logical  method,  it  ought  to  be 
the  antecedent.  But  I  pass  from  this  argument  to  another 
which  better  secures  my  great  object  of  illustrating  the 
general  subject  while  proving  the  particular  question. 

The  most  instructive  argument  in  proof  that  the  mind  Organy 
is  liable  to  a  discovery  of  its  laws,   is  derived  from  the  ^S^du^ 
unquestionable  fact,  that,  as  there  is  a  field  for  discovery**^* 
(before  established),   so  there  is  an  adequate  organ  for 
effecting  it.   The  astronomer  has  his  stars  and  his  telescope, 
the  naturalist  his  insect  and  his  microscope,  the  optician 
his  light  and  his  prism,  the  crystallographer  his  crystal  and 
his  reflector  to  measure  its  angles,  the  chemist  his  earths 
and  his  electric  pile,  the  metaphysician  his  mind  and  his 
faculty  of  attention.     In  before  explaining  that  the  mind 
is  subject  to  arrangements  of  law  and  order,  you  will 
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LECT.     remember  that,  among  other  arguments,  I  proved  this  point 
^'       from  the  existence  of  science  of  any  kind; — I  return  to 


that  argument  to  corroborate  the  present  one.  For,  that 
this  provision  of  instrumental  apparatus  is  sufficient  for  all 
.  the  purposes"  of  mental  observation  and  science,  you  will 
agree  when  you  remember  that,  in  point  of  fact,  every 
other,  subject  of  observation  must  be  reflected  upon  this 
mirror  of  consciousness  before  it  is  capable  of  being  known. 
If  the  composition  of  air  or  water  can  be  an  object  of 
human  science,  it  can  be  so  only  by  observations  of  a  series 
of  human  sensations ;  and  this  observation  itself,  as  well  as 
these  sensations  themselves,  are  but  phenomena  of  the 
conscious  mind.  Thus  every  material  science  is,  in  a 
manner,  a  science  of  mind,  by  being  a  science  of  successive 
sensations;  and  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  attention 
may  observe  the  phenomena  of  mind,  and  convert  them 
into  science,  when  it  is  remembered  that  everything  which 
professes  to  be  science  is  built  on  this  very  supposition. 
Facility  of  The  facility  with  which  we  can  apply  this  instrument 
r'a^tJi^  varies,  however,  very  considerably  according  to  the  portion 
"^t'indif-  of  the  subject  investigated.  In  all  cases  equally  it  sup- 
%h!>^u  poses  a  subject  of  inquiry  and  a  process  of  inquiry;  that  is, 
%cu*^'  ^^  supposes  the  reproduction  by  the  suggestive  principle  of 
a  certain  state  of  mind,  and  a  continuous  secondary  pro- 
cess by  which  we  keep  comparing  and  examining  it,  as 
well  as  weighing  its  value  and  meaning.  The  facility  then 
will  vary  as  these  operations  vary,  both  or  either  of  them ; 
it  will  rise  exactly  as  it  is  easier  to  reproduce,  or  as  it  is 
easier  to  examine.  The  processes  of  sensation  or  of  volun- 
tary effort  are  usually  the  easiest  to  reproduce,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  the  easiest  to  examine.  The  processes  of 
emotion,  on  the  contrary,  are  exceedingly  difficult  accu- 
rately to  reproduce;  while  they  will  probably  be  found 
not  peculiarly  difficult  to  examine.  The  processes  of  rea- 
soning offer  about  the  same  facility  or  difficulty  to  both 
operations.  The  power  of  reproduction,  it  is  obvious,  de- 
pends on  the  power  of  commanding  the  antecedent  state  or 
states  with  which  the  required  one  is  connected:  and  the 
power  of  examination  will  depend  on  the  complication  or 
the  simplicity  of  the  phenomenon  examined,  in  relation  to 
the  examiner.  It  is  precisely  so  that  the  naturalist's  chances 
of  discovery  of  the  structure  of  some  novel  insect  will  be 
determined  by  his  chances  of  obtaining  the  insect  for  ob- 
servation, and  the  powers  of  the  microscope  he  can  employ 
in  observing.  Now  in  the  phenomena  of  sensation,  of 
voluntary  effort,  of  reasoning,  demonstrative  or  contingent, 
there  is  certainly  no  mental  difficulty  in  securing  the  ante- 
cedent requisite  to  produce  them:  I  say  no  "mental"  diffi- 
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culty,  because  any  other  casual  and   external  difficulties     lect. 
are  plainly  irrelevant  to  the  scope  of  our  discussion.     By . 
presenting  the  eye  to  the  landscape,  the  ear  to  the  concert, 
the  hand  to  the  flame,  the  sensations  attached  to  these 
requisites   are   certain   to  arise.    Again,   the  unparalysed  . 
limb  is  certain  to  obey  the  exertion  of  muscular  effort. 
And  in  like  manner,  by  presenting  (no  longer  the  mere 
bodily  organ  to  its  material  co-agent  but),  in  a  metaphori- 
cal sense,  the  mind  to  any  subject  of  speculation,  trains  of 
reasoning  will  arise,  which  may  be  fixed  in  written  signs, 
and  which  will  always  be  certain  to  arise  as  often  as  the 
attention  is  directed  to  the  signs.     In  all  these  cases,  then, 
reproduction  is  easy,  because  not  only  are  the  laws  of  suc- 
cession known,  but  these  laws  are  available  for  practical 
purposes.     But  in   the  case '  of  the  emotions  we  have  a  Dmcuity 
very  different  task.     Here  we   may  indeed   know,   in   2^%^g'the 
wide  and   general    manner,    the    laws    of   sequence,    but  ^^^**^' 
these  laws  are  ill  available  for  practical  occasions.    We 
cannot  summon  love,  and  fear,  and  hate,  and  hope,  and 
ambition,  into  our  closets  for  inspection,  in  all  their  ori- 
ginal energy  of  life.     At  best  we  must  be  contented  with 
dissecting  their  inanimate   remains,   as  presented   in  the 
sepulchral   crypts  and   dim  recesses  of  memory.      These 
wa)nvard   recusants   acknowledge    no    allegiance   to    the 
requisitions    of   philosophy.      Tyrants    when    we    would 
reject,  they   are  rebels  when  we  require  them.     To  ex- 
amine fear  or  anger,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  examination, 
involves  a  contradiction;   for  to  be  calm  enough  to   ex- 
amine the  emotion  would  no  longer  be  to  experience  it.     In 
these  cases,  then,  of  immediate  emotions,  the  true  materials 
of  inquiry  will  be,  partly  remembrances  of  our  own,  and 
partly  direct  observations  of  their  workings  and  results  in 
others. 

I  am  here,  perhaps,  unduly  anticipating  a  subsequent 
topic,  yet,  as  I  have  commenced,  I  ought  not  to  conclude 
without  completing,  at  least,  this  branch  of  it.     Passing, 
then,  from  the  facility  of  reproduction  to  the  facility  of 
examination,  we  shall  find  that  these  qualities  are  not  at  all 
governed   by  the  same  law  of  change,  that  they  do  not 
increase  or  diminish  in  mutual  correspondence.     Examina-  Analysts 
tion  is  either  analysis  or  pure  reflection ;  it  either  simplifies  '^guuZd 
phenomena  or  it  weighs  them.     "Analysis"  (in  the  science >J^^*J^ 
of  mind)  is  the  resolution  of  associations  into  their  simple 
elements.     It  is  difficult,  therefore,  according  as  the  ele- 
ments sought  are   minute,  are  in  a  state  of  complicated 
union,  are  presented  in  such  a  disguise  as  that  the  result 
of  the  combination  assumes  a  form  unlike  the  components. 
The  next  question  is,  of  course,  Where  will  this  close  and 
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LECT.     elusive  complication  of  minute  elements  occur?     It  will 
'       occur  wherever  the  association  has  been  formed  at  a  period 
antecedent  to  observation,  or  to  which  the  scope  of  me- 
mory does  not  extend;  wherever  the  association  has  been 
constant  and  unbroken ;  wherever  it  has  entangled  in  this 
constant  union  a  great  number  of  elements,  i.e.  as  the 
association  has  been  early,  constant,  complex.     Now  in 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  sensation,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  in  some  phenomena  of  the  information  derived 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  these  qualities  are  all 
eminently  combined.    All  sensitive  natures  seem  to  have 
in  some  degree — rational  natures  in  a  very  high  d^ree — 
the  tendency  to  convert  things  which  appear  into  signs  of 
things  beyond  them,  to  pass  from  the  unimportant  to  the 
important :  and  you  know  that  the  great  law  of  connexion 
or  association  forms  a  perpetual  basis  upon  which  this  ten- 
dency can  act    Language  being  the  capital  instance  of 
this  invaluable  principle,  we  say,  by  a  convenient  meta- 
phor, that  the  mind  has  a  perpetual  tendency  to  convert 
AmMtof  every  thing  into  a  language.     Now,  of  all  the  dialects  of 
23«ik*^'   this  perpetual  language,  the  simple  sensations  are  the  most 
obvious  and  striking.   The  sensations  may,  you  will  remem- 
ber, be  r^^rded  under  two  very  different  aspects;  posi- 
tively, in  themselves,  as  states  pleasurable,  or  painful,  or 
jfwoiuH'     indifferent ;  relatively,  as  signs  of  things  ulterior.     It  is  in 
*^iZ£Ttf     this  latter  office  that  the  intricate  combination  of  which  I 
*i^thjSu      ^"^  speaking  exists.     The  mind,  conceiving  the  thing  sig- 
^'Sd^     nified  while  perceiving  the  sign,  assumes  habitually  that  it 
*        perceives  the  signified ;  and  the  office  of  analysis  is,  by 
revealing  the  real  process,  to  exhibit  to  the  mind  the  his- 
tory of  the  prejudice.     Let  us  advance  another  step,  and 
inquire,  In  what  department  of  the  diversified  field  of  sen- 
sation will  the  language-making  tendency  become  most 
observable?     I  answer,  first,  in  whatever  case  the  direct 
objects  of  the  organ  are  discovered  in  the  most  constant 
and  general  association  with  subjects  of  importance  to  the 
mind  that  constructs  the  language,  and,  secondly,  in  what- 
ever case  the  organic  affections  are  most  easily  distinguish- 
able from  each  other,  so  as  to  render  the  language  unerring 
and  precise.     Now  these  two  requisites  meet  very  conspi- 
iHiiucau    cuously  in  the  instance  of  Vision.     Its  object — ^light  in  all 
%JrtkSSi^  its  varieties — is  usually  present  to  us  during  two-thirds  of 
our  existence,  and,  by  being  reflected  or  otherwise  modified 
by  all  kinds  of  solid  matter  in  due  proportion  to  their  mag- 
nitude, shape,  and  distance,  becomes  a   universal  intelli- 
gencer between  the  conscious  being  and  the  tangible  world 
around  him.    While,  in  addition  to  this  property,  its  minu- 
test distinctions  of  place  and  colour  are  exquisitely  appre- 
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ciable ;  the  spot  of  the  organ  upon  which  it  falls  and  the     lect, 

shadowings  of  the  colour,  being,  both  of  them,  impressions L_ 

sufficiently  definite  to  be  never  mistaken  as  long  as  the 
mind,  and  the  organ  which  ministers  to  it,  are  soundly 
constituted — mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.  Hence  the  eye  is, 
of  all  organs  of  sense,  the  richest  depository  of  signs ;  a 
privilege  which  becomes  peculiarly  conspicuous  from  the 
fact  that  of  all  the  organs  it  possesses  perhaps  the  least 
claim  to  be  considered  under  the  other  aspect  of  the  sensi- 
tive frame — that  is,  as  a  medium  of  direct  pleasure.  Indeed 
it  is  worth  noting  that  the  mere  pleasure  of  light  is  most 
observable  in  extreme  infancy — exactly  when  it  is  most 
required  in  order  to  urge  and  stimulate  the  organ  into  such 
activity  as  may  form  a  basit  for  its  higher  subsequent  des- 
tinies as  the  great  channel  of  external  knowledge.  In  this 
latter  office  its  agency  is  so  prominent  as  to  have  made 
"seeing"  a  metaphor  for  "  understanding"  in  almost  every 
language,  and  the  principal .  terms  for  the  degrees,  and 
varieties,  and  means,  of  knowledge  to  have  been  every- 
where derived  from  the  processes  of  vision — ^such  terms  as 
"demonstration,"  "intuition,"  "evidence,**  and  the  rest. 
And  when  to  this  process  of  constant  interpretation,  which 
makes  all  the  value  of  vision,  is  added  a  parallel  course  of 
purely  mental  association,  the  case  becomes  sometimes 
one  of  astonishing  rapidity  of  combination.  Take  the 
instance  of  a  linguist  writing  a  translation  of  a  written 
document, — a  performance  which  we  know  is  continually 
accomplished  with  almost  the  velocity  of  thought  itself. 
Yet  there  are  here  no  less  than  four  successive  connexions 
preliminary  to  each  word  of  the  version.  There  is  the 
perception  of  a  written  mark,  and,  first,  the  connexion  of  a 
sound  with  that  sign ;  secondly,  the  connexion  of  an  idea 
with  that  sound ;  thirdly,  the  connexion  of  a  sound  (in  the 
new  language)  with  that  idea  ;  and  fourthly,  the  connexion 
of  a  written  sign  with  that  sound.  In  this  series,  however, 
we  have  set  out  from  the  acquired  perception  of  the  shape, 
&c  of  the  original  written  sign,  and  pursued  the  mind 
through  merely  its  own  admitted  conceptions.  To  com- 
mence the  history,  therefore,  we  must  trace  the  genealogy 
of  the  written  version  from  that  primitive  chaos  of  the 
mind,  in  which,  uninformed  of  distance  or  figure,  the  eye 
could  only  convey  to  the  conscious  being  a  vague  impres- 
sion of  colour.  We  must  strip  it  of  its  borrowed  attributes, 
and  contemplate  it  still  presenting  this  sensation  alone,  in 
order  to  behold  the  mind  clothing  that  dead  element  with 
life,  and,  by  a  train  of  rapid  association,  converting  an 
indefinite  impression  of  colour  into  that  perception  of  a 
written  sign  from  which  we  commenced  our  former  series. 
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When  you  cast  up  the  heap  of  associations  which  thus 
gather  upon  a  single  impression,  you  will  easily  recognize 
the  fact,  and  the  cause,  of  the  difficulty  which  attends  the 
analysis  of  the  phenomena  attributed  to  sensation. 

I  shall  leave  this  instance  as  an  illustration  of  a  subject 
which  it  would  be  premature  to  discuss  at  greater  length. 
The  consideration  of  the  difficulties  which  accompany  the 
analysis  of  volitions,  emotions,  reasonings — ^as  well  as  those 
which  attend  that  pure  contemplation  of  a  thought  apart 
from  all  analytical  purposes,  to  which  I  have  referred — ^we 
shall  resume  hereafter.  I  trust  that  you  perceive,  what 
alone  for  the  present  I  was  anxious  you  should  perceive, 
that  though  different  portions  of  our  subject  are  differently 
circumstanced  as  to  facility  of  reproduction  and  examina- 
tion, yet  this  difficulty  does  not  at  all  amount  to  an  exclu- 
sion of  any  portion  from  liability  to  these  processes  of  ob- 
servation; at  least,  that  we  cannot  assume  that  it  does, 
prior  to  actual  trial.  Far  less,  from  these  vague  assertions 
of  the  difficulty  or  obscurity  of  the  subject,  unfairly  gene- 
ralized from  the  fact  of  a  few  real  obscurities,  can  suspicions 
be  justly  entertained  of  its  total  impracticability.  And  the 
dissolution  of  this  prejudice  leaves  the  ground  open  for  the 
plain  and  unanswerable  statement,  that  of  all  species  of 
observation,  the  observation,  of  which  attention  is  the 
instrument  and  consciousness  the  object,  is  in  its  own 
nature  the  most  legitimate  and  warrantable,  and  that,  so 
far  from  being  essentially  unsusceptible  of  philosophical 
investigation,  the  difficulties  which  attend  this  subject, 
however  discouraging,  are  purely  incidental,  and  therefore 
capable  of  continual  diminution  as  practical  skill  increases. 
To  discover  the  living  inhabitants  of  the  sun,  if  such  there 
be,  may  be  pronounced  essentially  impossible ;  to  deter- 
mine its  rotation  was  scarcely  to  have  been  deemed  so, 
because  the  inquiry  demanded  great  care  in  the  use  of  the 
organ  which  inspected,  and  a  patient  protracted  course  of 
observation  from  the  inquirer. 

Upon  this  whole  argument — the  liability  of  the  mind  to 
a  discovery  of  its  laws — the  opinion  of  Lord  Bacon,  as  the 
oracle  of  inductive  science,  will  of  course  be  received  with 
respect.  Lord  Bacon,  then,  answers  decidedly  in  the 
affirmative.  He  saw  plainly  enough  that  wherever  the 
mind  could  reach  there  it  could  observe,  and  wherever  it 
could  observe  there  it  could  induct,  and  wherever  it  could 
induct  there  it  could  discover ;  and  he  knew  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  conscious  intelligence  to  seclude  its  succes- 
sions from  the  same  influences  which  were  capable  of  clas- 
sifying every  other  attainable  succession  in  the  universe. 
Whenever  the  true  meaning  of  discovery  was  firmly  grasped. 
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the  application  was  universal.     The  stars  of*  heaven,  the    lect. 

flowers   at  your  feet,  the  soul  that  scans  both — observe, '. 

induct,  and  you  know  them  equally.    Translate  a  geome- 
trical proposition  to  any  portion  of  space,  and  it  is  equally 
true;  apply  the  Baconian  formula  to  any  region  of  expe- 
rience, and  it  remains  unimpeachable.     It  is  with  regret  I  Cousm^t 
have  to  remark  that  the  excessive  spirit  of  system,  and,  I  S«?^j2^. 
fear,  the  national  prejudices  of  M.  Victor  Cousin,   have  ****''^ 
betrayed  him  into  a  very  unjustifiable  misrepresentation  of 
our  great  English  philosopher.     In  order  by  contrast  to  hu parti- 
exalt  the  rival  glory  of  Descartes  (which  M.  Cousin,  as  his  ^ri^*  ^"" 
editor  and  a  Frenchman,  is  naturally  solicitous  to  support), 
he  asserts  that  the  tendency  of  the  counsels  of  Bacon  was 
in  such  a  sense  and  manner  exclusively  material,  as  to 
blight  the  growth  of  mental  philosophy.     So  unfounded  is 
this  charge,  that  Bacon  himself  expressly  declares  the  ap- 
plicability of  his  method  of  inquiry  to  the  construction  of 
metaphysical,  ethical,  and  political  theories.     {Nov,  Org. 
Lib.  I.  Aph.  127,  and  De  Augm.  Lib.  VII.  cap.  3)*.     And  in 
the  Nov.  Org.  II.  26,  you  will  find  an  actual  analysis  of  the 
phenomena  of  memory,  in  exemplification  of  the  method 
of  induction -f".     Nor  need  I  cite  to  you  his  many  ingenious 

*  "Jam  enim  Historiam  et  Tabulas  Inveniendi  conficimus  de  Irft,  Metu, 
et  Verecundift,  et  similibus ;  et  etiam  de  exemplis  rerum  Civilium ;  nee  minus 
de  motibus  mentalibus  Memorise,  Compositionis  et  Divisionis,  Judicii,  et 
reliquorum,  quam  de  Calido  et  Frigido,  aut  Luce,  aut  Ve^etatione,  aut  simi- 
libus.'' N,  0,  I.  127.  And,  speakmg  of  moral  investigations,  {De  Aug,  Sc. 
VII.  3,)  he  assumes  both  the  importance  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  inductive 
nquiiy  of  mental  phenomena.  For  instance  in  one  place,  **  QuA  in  parte 
debuerant  Philosophi  strenue  et  gnaviter  in<juirere  de  viribus  et  eneigiA  Con- 
suetudinis,  Exercitationis,  HabittU,  Educationis,  Imitationis,  ^Emulationis, 
Convictus,  Amicitiae,  Laudis,  Reprehensionis,  Exhortationis,  Famae,  Legum, 
Librorum,  Studionim,  et  si  quse  alia.  Haec  enim  sunt  ilia  quae  regnant  in 
Moralibus.*' 

[The  117th  Aphorism  commences  thus:  *' Etiam  dubitabit  quispiam  potius 
quam  objidet ;  utrum  nos  de  naturali  tantum  philosophia,  an  etiam  de  scientiis 
reliquis,  logicis,  ethicis,  politicis,  secundum  viam  nostram  perficiendis,  loqua- 
mur.  At  nos  certe  cU  universis  haCf  qua  dicta  sunt,  itUdligimus;  atque  quem- 
admodum  vulgaris  logica,  (juae  regit  res  per  syllogismum,  non  tantum  ad 
naturales,  sed  ad  omnes  saentias  pertinet ;  ita  et  nostra,  ause  procedit  per 
inductionentf  omnia  complectitur.-'  In  the  chapter  from  which  the  second 
passage  is  cited  occurs  the  following  true  and  refined  criticism :  **Subiitad- 
miratio  Aristotelem,  qui  tot  libros  de  ethicis  conscripsit,  affectus,  ut  membnim 
ethicse  principale,  in  illis  non  tractasse ;  in  rhetoricis  autem  (quafenus  sdlicet 
oratione  cieri  aut  commoveri  possint)  locum  illis  reperisse  (in  quo  tamen  loco 
de  iis,  quantum  tam  paucis  fieri  potuit,  acute  et  bene  disseniit)  nam  discepta- 
tiones  ejus  de  voluptate  et  dolore  huic  tractatui  nuUo  modo  satisfadunt ;  non 
magis  quam  qui  de  luce  et  lumine  tantum  scriberet,  de  particularium  colorum 
natura  scripsisse  diceretur :  siquidem  voluptas  et  dolor  erga  affectus  particulares 
ita  se  habent,  ut  lux  erga  colores."     Ed.] 

t  His  object  is  to  determine,  as  an  example  of  what  he  calls  Constitutive 
Instances,  the  circumstances  that  are  found  to  assist  that  faculty.  After  a 
lengthened  investigation,  he  condudes  with  six  spedmens  of  these  aids.  I  will 
not  presume  to  translate  them  out  of  his  own  inimitable  language.  They  are 
*'absdssio  infiniti ;  deductio  intellectualis  ad  sensibile;  impressio  in  affectu 
forti;  impressio  in  mente  purA;  multitudo  ansarum;  pneexspectatio." 
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LECT.     suggestions  as  to  the  doctrina  de  fcedere^  or  doctrine  of  the 
^*       laws  which  govern  the  connexion  of  mind  and  body;  a 


curious  and  important  subject,  in  which,  except  the  labours 
of  the  phrenologists  be  received  as  science,  little  progress 
has  been  made  since  his  age.     I  might  refer  to  his  other 
writings,  more  particularly  to  the  wonderful  little  volume, 
his  Essays,  for  testimonies  to  the  existence  of  the  very 
same  spirit  of  mental  investigation,  though  in  these  more 
popular  performances  no  longer  confined  within  the  strait 
bonds  of  logical  formularies.     This  is  indeed  only  what 
might  be  expected  from  a  thinker,  who,  setting  utility  as 
the  great  aim  of  philosophy,  must  have  felt  how  important 
is  that  science  which  teaches  man  to  combine  and  arrange 
his  own  experience,  and  out  of  its  theorems  to  collect  so 
many  rules  whose  utility  is  infinitely  more  extensive  than 
that  of  any  material  art  whatever.    What  indeed  is  that 
whole  mass  of  writings,  of  which  the  Novum  Organum  pre- 
sents the  result,  but  a  series  of  contributions  of  the  highest 
value  to  those  very  sciences  which  their  illustrious  author 
is  accused  of  neglecting  or  despising  ?    That  a  secret  but 
urgent  determination  to  exalt,  at  any  expense  of  precision 
his  favourite  philosopher,  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  mis- 
statement, I  can  scarcely  doubt  when  I  follow  a  little  fur 
ther  the  brilliant  course  of  this  most  eloquent  professor, 
and  find  him    {Cours  de  VHistoire  de  la  PhiL  du  XVIII. 
Sihcle,  Vol.  I.  p.  94,  edit  i2mo.)  discovering,  in  the  plain 
and  unpretending  rules  which  Descartes  presents  in  his 
Tract,  de  Methodo  (general  practical  rules  in  the  study  of 
nature),  the  whole  substance  of  the  minute  and  exquisite 
directions  which  Bacon  has  so  elaborately  composed  for 
compaH'     the  construction  of  a  theory.     Descartes  tells  us  that  he 
*clrteltln    p^oposcd  to  himsclf  as  invariable  rules — as  his  entire  code 
^Jk^iZim'    ^^  logical   legislation — ^the   following  practical   principles. 
inn,       '   Their  substance  is  this;  ist,  to  admit  nothing  as  true  which 
the  mind  could  hesitate  about  receiving;  2dly,  to  resolve 
complicated  difficulties   into    convenient   parts;    3dly,   to 
begin  with  the  simplest  and  easiest,  and  proceed  to  the 
more  difficult  and  composite;  4thly,  to  make  a  perfect 
enumeration  of  every  single  particular  concerned  in  the 
question,  and  be  sure  to  omit  none.     These  are  the  famous 
Regulce  Cartesiatue  which  his  Port  Royal  followers  so  highly 
eulogize.     That  they  are  correct  in  a  general  sense,  no  one 
will  deny ;  that  in  the  inventive  mind  of  their  great  author 
they  were  pregnant  with  speculations  and  discoveries,   I 
shall  never  question;  but  that,  as  presented  to  ordinary 
thinkers,  they  contain  anything  either  very  novel  in  theory 
or  very  useful  in  practice,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  doubt- 
ing.    Far  less  can  I  admit  that  they  include  all  that  is  of 
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value  in  the  logical  institutions  of  Bacon.     How  M.  Cousin     lf.ct. 

establishes  the  point  you  may  judge  when  I  inform  you, L. 

that,  after  stating  that  Descartes's  "ut  difficultates  quas 
essem  examinaturus,  in  tot  partes  dividerem,  quot  expe- 
diret  ad  illas  commodius  resolvendas,"  (Rule  2),  (which  you 
at  once  see  is  a  mere  general  rule  in  the  investigation  of 
any  question),  is  the  same  with  the  Baconian  Physical  Ana- 
lysis, the  "dissectio  et  anatomia  mundi" — he  next  instructs 
us  that  the  3rd  Rule  of  Descartes  (which  he  terms  the  4th), 
which  counsels  the  progress  in  inquiry  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex — "incipiendo  a  rebus  simplicissimis  et  cog- 
nitu  facillimis,  ut  per  gradus  ad  difficiliorum  et  magis  com- 
positarum  cognitionem  ascenderem'* — that  this,  expressly 
stated  by  the  author  himself  to  be  a  rule  in  inquiry,  is 
really  the  same  with  the  Baconian  synthesis,  that  art  which, 
as  M.  Cousin  truly  defines  it,  '*  out  of  all  the  parts  divided 
and  successively  examined  and  exhausted  by  analysis, 
reconstructs  and  forms  a  whole,  a  system;" — that  the  rule 
directing  the  mere  pursuit  of  truth  is  the  same  with  the 
rules  that  guide  the  now  successful  analyser  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  he  should  convert  his  analysis  into  theory.  But, 
says  M.  Cousin,  Bacon  declares  "  mens  humana  si  agat  in 
materiem,  naturam  rerum  et  opera  Dei  contemplando  pro 
modo  naturae  operatur  et  ab  eadem  determinatur ;  si  ipsa 
in  se  vertatur,  tanquam  aranea  texens  telam,  tum  demum 
indeterminata  est  et  parit  telas  quasdam  doctrinae  tenui- 
tate  fili  operisque  mirabiles,  sed  quoad  usum  frivolas  et 
inanes."  Cousin  translates  the  latter  part  of  this  admira- 
ble passage,  "  quand  elle  s'applique  &  TAme  elle  n'aboutit 
qu'i  des  reveries  frivoles:"  and  this  makes  our  great  phi- 
losopher declare  that  observation  applied  to  the  mind  can 
never  lead  to  any  but  frivolous  reveries.  I  suppose  I  need 
scarcely  tell  you  that  this  version  is  a  gross  perversion  of 
Bacon's  purport ;  which  was  simply  to  discourage  the  pre- 
posterous efforts  of  the  philosophy  then  popular  to  con- 
struct the  physics  of  the  external  universe  from  ideal  and 
arbitrary  hypotheses*. 

*  [It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  opinion  of  another  critic  with  the 
judgment  passed  by  Cousin.  Dugald  Stewart  observes,  "The  merits  of 
Bacon,  as  the  Father  of  Experimental  Philosophy,  are  so  universallyacknow- 
ledged,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  touch  upon  them  here.  The  lights 
which  he  has  struck  out  in  various  branches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  have 
been  much  less  attended  to ;  although  the  whole  scope  and  tenor  of  his  specu- 
lations shew,  that  to  this  study  his  genius  was  far  more  strongly  and  happily 
turned,  than  to  that  of  the  Material  World.  In  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his 
physical  knowledge  he  was  far  inferior  to  many  of  his  predecessors ;  but  he 
surpassed  them  all  in  his  knowledge  of  the  laws,  the  resources,  and  the  limits 
of  the  human  understanding.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  another  writer  prior 
to  Locke  whose  works  are  enriched  with  so  many  just  observations  on  the  mtel- 
lectual  phenomena.    Among  these,  the  most  valuable  relate  to  Memory  and 
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LECT.  The  brilliant  reputation  of  M.  Cousin  can  bear  these 

'  spots,  as  well  as  the  great  name  of  Descartes  could  have 
stood  without  these  exaggerated  encomiums,  and  therefore 
I  need  not  apologize  for  noticing  them.  Indeed,  the 
powerful  influence  which  M.  Cousin  must  ever  exercise 
over  his  readers  obliges  me  the  more  strenuously  to  warn 
you  that  the  usual  catholicity  of  his  philosophical  spirit 
almost  invariably  narrows  in  estimating  the  merits  and 
influence  of  Lord  Bacon. 

The  great    Englishman,   then,  was   unquestionably  a 
psychologist ;  and  it  is  unjust  to  deny  that  his  own  com- 
prehensive mind  fully  recognized  the  fertility  and  value  of 
this  province  of  inquiry.     Nor  surely  has  the  influence  of 
Actual  in-    his  vicws  departed.     The  present  improved  state  of  psy- 
^BM^y    chology  is  indirectly  his  creation  ;  for  unquestionably  it  is 
due  to   the   irresistible   influence   of    the    vast    triumphs 
achieved  by  inductive  observation  in  the  external  world. 
Hobbes  sate  by  the  side  of  Bacon  himself ;  but,  still  more, 
Locke  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  Newton.     While  "  hy- 
potheses   non   fingo"   was   echoing    from    every   side    of 
Europe,  the  psychologist  grew  ashamed  of  assuming  pas- 
sions and  powersi     Experience  was  questioned,  classifica- 
tion began,  and  systems  followed,  which,  diffisring  abund- 
antly from  one  another  and  from  the  truth,  agreed,  all  of 
them,  in  the  great  principle  that  hearsay  was  no  evidence 
in  the  courts  of  philosophy ;  and  that  nothing  was  to  be 
admitted  as  a  faculty  which  could  not  be  proved  as  a  fact. 
s^ecuiaHvi        That  the  speculative  side  of  the  Philosophy  of  Man  was 
Thii^iik      equally  revealed  to  Lord  Bacon,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
im^fict,    establish.     But  neither  was  it  discountenanced.     Mere  ver- 
nndwhy.     |^^j  g^jj^ig^j^g  indeed  he  abhorred  and  despised.     Nor  was 

it  much  to  be  wondered  at,  with  a  thousand  barren  years 
of  them  before  him.  But  in  his  own  statements  of  his  phi- 
losophy truth  of  every  kind  is  equally  welcome.  And  he 
has  not  forgotten  the  metaphysical  principles  of  nature 
and  of  the  soul,  either  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject  of 

Imagination,  &c''  Dissertation,  I.  p.  49.  Of  Descartes,  Mr  Stewart  says  : 
**The  glory  of  having  pointed  out  to  his  successors  the  true  method  of  studying 
the  theory  of  Mind,  is  almost  all  that  can  be  claimed  by  Descartes  in  logical 
and  metaphysical  science.  Many  important  hints,  indeed,  may  be  gleaned 
from  his  works ;  but  on  the  whole  he  has  added  very  little  to  our  knowledge  ol 
Human  Nature."  **Les  math6matiques,*'  says  D'Alembert,  quoted  by  Stewart, 
'*font  aujourdhui  la  partie  la  plus  solide  et  la  moins  contest^e  de  la  gloire  de 
Descartes.'*  The  influence  of  Descartes  on  the  Cambridge  thinkers  of  the 
Restoration  has  not  escaped  Mr  Stewart,  who  instances  John  Smith,  one  of  the 
"Cambridge  Platonists*  of  that  era.  The  Latin  Orations  of  Barrow  furnish 
testimony  to  the  same  efTect  and  may  have  suggested  Sir  W.  HamiIton*s  ill- 
natured  and  very  untrue  statement  that  Newton's  discoveries  were  not  appre- 
ciated by  hb  Cambridge  contemporaries  and  successors^  who  clung  to  Descartes 
in  preference.  After  Newton  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  Cambridge  Car- 
tesian.   £d.] 
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natural  theology,  or  in  the  physical  and  logical  compart-  lect. 
ments  which  he  has  assigned  to  discussing  the  transcendant  .„  ' .  . 
qualities  and  adventitious-  conditions  of  being.  Circum- 
stances however  urged  him  to  concentrate  his  energies 
where  they  were  most  demanded ;  and  if  his  principal 
object  was  that  of  combining  facts  into  theory,  and  if  he 
did  not  fully  penetrate  the  importance  of  vindicating  the 
divinity  of  Reason",  of  Morality,  of  Love,  we  cannot  per- 
haps censure  him  more  than  for  not  anticipating  the  Prin-- 
cipia. 

But  though  Bacon  himself  be  acquitted,  the  'phWoso-' Saceu  ^t 
phical  revolution  occasioned  mainly  by  his  writings  tnsLyJ^^^^ 
not  be  equally  guiltless.     Wisdom  was  not  justified  of  her^jj*^^'"' 
children.     The  great  spirit  of  the  master  was  confined  and 
warped  by  his  disciples.      And   from   the  habitual   con-Cnutso/ 
templation  of  material  nature,  where  all  facts  are  in  them-  fJJt/Z^ 
selves  of  equal   dignity,  the   mind,   in   passing  to  itself,  ^SJj^f" 
learned  unconsciously  to  transfer  the  same  undistinguishing 
level  to  this  new  and  peculiar  set  of  phenomena  ;  and  thus 
gradually  sunk  into  the  perilous  error  of  seeing  only  a  suc- 
cession of  appearances^ — ^sensitive,  reasoning,  moral,  emo- 
tional— in  the   internal   world   of  man  ;    a  succession   of 
differing  phenomena,  indeed,  for  we  can   only  recognize 
"  succession  "  by  difference ;  but  a  succession  of  phenomena 
not  distinguished  by  any  measure  of  relative  importance, 
but  the  importance  of  mere  duration  and  intensity.     To 
express  the  same  in  the  picture-language  of  imagination — 
as  Bacon  himself  might  have  chosen  to  do— the  student  of 
material  nature  contemplates  a  vast  and  level  plain,  where, 
though  there  be  compartments  many  and  various,  yet  the 
only  measure  of  distinction  he  recognizes  is,  as  it  Were, 
the  comparative  value  of  the  soils  for  purposes  of  utility, 

*  [Bacon*s  views  of  the  relation  of  Religion  to  Philosophy  {de  Augm,  Lib* 
III.  I,  1)  are  peculiar,  and,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  have  called  forth 
the  censures  of  German  historians  of  Philosophy  (see  Ritter,  Gesck,  d.  Phil, 
X.  p.  310,  seq.).  A  passage  which  has  been  generally  overlooked,  throws 
an  important  light  on  this  subject :  *'  Neque  enim  a  theologiA  mutuaremur, 
nisi  etiam  cum  principiis  philosophise  conveniret."  (Lib.  IV.  c.  3).  Of  this 
"borrowing  from  theology"  a  veiy  brilliant  instance  is  furnished  in  the 
critique,  from  a  Christian  point  of  view,  of  the  ancient  theories  of  the  Summum 
Bonum,  {lb.  Lib.  vn.  c  1).  Ritter  has  the  good  sense  to  reject  the  pre- 
posterous opinion,  revived  by  some  recent  writers,  that  Bacon's  Christianity 
was  a  mask  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  theologians.  But 
the  profound  theological  views  opened  out  in  divers  places  by  Bacon  he  has 
not  found  it  within  his  scope  to  notice.  How  much,  for  instance,  of  the  so« 
called  * 'internal  evidence"  is  condensed  in  the  following  pregnant  sentence 
of  the  chapter  last  dtcd  :  "Nulla,  omnibus  seculis,  reperta  est  vel  lex  vel 
disciplina,  qu«  in  tantum  communionis  bonum  exaltavit,  bonum  vero  indivi- 
duale  depressit,  quantum  fides  Christiana :  unde  liquido  pateat,  imum  eundem- 

2ue  Deum  fuisse,  qui  creaturis  leges  illas  naturse,  hominibus  vero  legem 
ihristianam  dedisset."     On  this  text,  the  sequel,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  is 
an  exhaustive  commentary.    Ed.] 
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LECT.  the  different  amounts  of  rent  which  art  can  exact  frora 
^-  each ; — the  student  of  man,  if  he  understand  his  task 
aright,  should  contemplate  a  widely  diversified  landscape, 
where,  if  there  be  some  expanses  of  level  ground,  and  much 
that  yields  a  rich  return  to  interest,  there  are  also  heights 
which  join  with  heaven,  and  whose  altitude  must  itself  be 
included  as  an  essential  element  in  every  scientific  survey 
of  the  country.  To  transfer  to  this  latter  region  habits 
derived  from  familiarity  with  the  former,  is  obviously  to 
render  your  report  mutilated  and  imperfect.  This  trans- 
ference has  in  some  measure  been  produced  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  inductive  science.  It  has  created  the  impulse  of 
a  true  psychology,  but  it  has  tended  to  stunt  the  off- 
spring it  produced.  But  is  this  the  error  of  Bacon  }  is  this 
the  fault  of  the  induction  with  which  his  name  is  immor- 
tally linked  }  No,  it  is  the  weakness  of  his  followers, — or 
rather,  the  weakness  of  human  nature  itself,  which  cannot 
bear  success  without  urging  it  to  extravagance. 

In  vindicating  to  the  cause  of  the  mental  philosophy 
the  name  and  influence  of  this  great  authority,  I  may 
fittingly  terminate  this  long  argument.  When  **  the  god  " 
was  brought  upon  the  ancient  stage,  it  was  a  sign  that  the 
drama  was  closing. 
Rtcapitw  Permit  me  to  recall  to  you  the  simple  basis  upon  which 

iation.  I  have  constructed  the  observations  which  have  now  occu- 
pied us  for  nearly  two  lectures.  The  argument,  which 
began  from  the  foundation  of  the  subject,  was  this : — that 
all  knowledge  is  valuable,  and  that  the  mental  philosophy 
is  a  real  portion  of  knowledge.  The  major  proposition  we 
vindicated  from  objections;  and  the  more  zealously,  be- 
cause those  objections  are  peculiarly  directed  against  this 
very  species  of  inquiry.  The  proof  of  the  minor  we  rested 
upon  two  propositions, — that  the  mind  is  subject  to  laws, 
and  that  its  laws  are  subject  to  discovery.  The  arguments 
for  the  former  proposition  I  recapitulated  when  commencing 
the  present  lecture.  The  arguments  for  the  latter  were 
partly  the  same  with  those  for  the  former  (as  might  be 
expected, — for  it  is  by  the  discovery  of  the  laws,  in  some 
measure,  that  we  know  them  to  exist);  partly  derived  from 
the  phenomena  of  language,  partly  from  the  fact  of  actual 
progress  in  the  pursuit ;  but  chiefly  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  which  exhibits  the  mind  as  possessing  adequate 
means  for  effecting  a  series  of  observations  of  its  own  phe- 
nomena, and  for  reducing  their  multiplicity  into  the  har- 
monious unity  of  science.  From  these  premisses  thus  based 
upon  undeniable  observation,  the  required  conclusion  seems 
irresistibly  to  flow, — that  the  Philosophy  which  has  for  its 
objects  the  ascertainment  of  the  principles  of  the  human 
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mind,  and  the  statement  of  their  value,  is  (in  its  simplest    lect. 
character)  deserving  of  the  attention   of  inteUigent  men.       ^' 
It  offers  itself  as  a  contribution  to  the  mass  of  knowledge ; 
that  claim  is  shewn  to  be  legitimate ;  and  such  a  claim, 
supposed  legitimate,  involves  a  title  to  universal  recep- 
tion. 


LECTURE   VI. 


Gentlemen, 
LECT.  Were  I  to  confine  myself  to  the  argument  which 

'. —  has  been  stated  and  enforced  in  the  last  two  lectures,  I 

should  do  but  scanty  justice  to  my  subject.     It  is  an  argu- 
ment of  weight,  and  properly  preliminary  to  all   others. 
But  the  advocate  of  mental  philosophy  is  not  content  with 
establishing,  that,  as  a  genuine  portion  of  science,  it  de- 
serves the  cultivation   which  is  deserved  by  a//  science. 
Were  the  astronomer  to  vindicate  his  sublime  and  interest- 
ing pursuits  by  an  argument  which  was  equally  applicable 
to  the  laborious  classifier  of  animalcules,  you  would  con- 
sider that  he  had  coldly  defended  his   cause;   were  the 
Philosopher  of  Man  to  share  arguments  with  the  astronomer 
himself,  perhaps  he  would  vindicate  his  calling  as  inade- 
quately 1 
The  Science        It  is  with  this  vicw  that  I  proceed  to  assert,  not  only 
Yuii^s     that  this  Science  prefers  claims  in  common  with  all,  but 
another      tj^^t  in  the  dignity  of  its  object  it  surpasses  all. 
iii£ni/y.  J  might,  upon  this  topic,  without  assuming  the  respon- 

sibility of  a  single  statement  of  my  own,  and  with   the 
slight  trouble  which  the  consultation  of  indexes  requires, 
enrich   this  hour's  discourse    with    testimonies  the   most 
varied  and  brilliant  from  writers  of  every  age.    You  can- 
not be  ignorant  how  unbroken  is  the  chain  of  evidence 
which  attests  the  universal  conviction  of  man,  that  in  the 
Principle  of  Thought  there  lives  a  something  essentially 
superior  to  all  which  in  this  scene  of  existence  is  connected 
Evidmceof  with  Mt.     So  clcvating  is  the  influence  of  the  habitual  use 
^H^H^     of  the  intellectual  powers,  that  this  conviction  discovers 
^A^^nii^t  itself  interwoven  with  systems  whose  professed  object  is  to 
'^Ln^'  discountenance  it ;   and  the  secret  tendency  of  reasoning 
^ ' '  habits  continually  counteracts  the  conclusions  themselves 
of  the  reasoning.     I  scarcely  except  from  this  remark  even 
that  tissue  of  degrading  sophistry  which  in  the  last  century 
polluted  a  Christian  age  with  corruptions  which  the  worst 
forms  of  heathen  speculation  never  equalled.     By  a  striking 
coincidence  of  opposite  tendencies,  at  the  very  moment 
^'S^f^kiw-  ^^^^  ^^^  French  philosophers  were  straining  every  nerve  to 
ttriaiuu,     annul  the  distinctions  of  man  and  brute,  they  were  en- 
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gaged  in  continual  vindications  of  the  independence  and     lect. 
authority  of  reason  ;  and  the  same  page  which  argued  that       ^^'     , 
the  watchmaker  and   his   watch   are  equally  mechanical 
arrangements  and  equally  perishable  dust,  was  enlivened 
by  violent  reclamations  against  those  fanatics  who  would 
dare  to  bar  the  free  intelligence  of  man  from  winging  its 
glorious  ascent  through  all  the  spheres  of  truth.     Akyfwkcateri 
ounces  of  cerebral  matter  which  prejudice  baptizes  as  "the  ^1^/^. 
Soul,"  at  one  time,  at  another  this  marvellous  dust  claims  *ifJ2S^ 
the  universe  as  its  inheritance.     As  long  as  scepticism  is  wAi/*  re- 
unpopular,  or  at  least  resisted,  these  contradictory  results  Zl^^mtoZ^' 
are  indeed  inevitable;  the  sceptic  having  to  flourish  the-^/^^ 
sword  of  reason's  independence  with  the  one  hand,  while 
the  other  is  on  the  throat  of  this  infant  of  the  skies  to  choke 
its  holy  breathings  for  the  better  world. 

But  even  apart  from  this  necessity  of  position,  the  very  Atuuionai 
tendency  of  philosophical  habits  is  indirectly  to  increase  '*'*''***• 
the  philosopher's  exalted  estimate  of  the  mind.     In  fact 
his  own  interests  are  embarked  in  the  intellectual  vessel  - 
which  he  charters  for  the  voyage  of  discovery.     He  cannot 
but  feel  that  if  the  mind  be  worthless  his  own  labours  must 
participate  in  its  worthlessness ;   few  reasoners  will  thus 
(except  for  the  poor  prize  of  eccentricity)  abandon  to  con- 
tempt the  chosen  occupation  of  years;  and  I  strongly  sus- 
pect that  no  philosopher  ever  depreciated  the  human  soul 
who  did  not  rejserve  a  secret  exception  for  his  own !    These 
are  not  high  motives;  they  are,  however,  human  ones.    But 
it  would  be  unfair  to  assert  that  they  stand  alone,  even  in 
that  lowest  form  of  the  sceptical  philosophy  which  we  are 
now  regarding.     The  uniformity  of  the  testimony  which 
reflective  science  in  all — even  its  most  unworthy — modifica- 
tions is  found  to  bear  to  the  essential  dignity  of  the  soul  of 
man,  is  interwoven  in  the  very  nature  of  the  reflective  pro- 
cess itself.     The  habit  of  speculation,  what  is  it  but  the  Tkekahu 
purest  form  of  internal  freedom,  and  the  most  definite  type  fi^T^JHini' 
of  progress.^     In  almost  everything  else  subordinated  to-^^^^-^ 
laws  which  we  feel   an  incumbrance,  here  alone  we  Sireyrwdam. 
governed  by  laws  which,  if  we  perceive  them  at  all,  we 
perceive  only  as  the  guides  and  perfecters  of  liberty.     It  is 
true  that  obscurities  shadow  the  path  of  progress,  it  is  true 
that  in  this  vast  enigma  of  the  Moral  and  Physical  World 
truth  hides  itself  under  every  form  of  perplexity;  yet  even 
the  very  defeats  of  the  mind  are  triumphs  ;  for  this  "  reac- 
tion infers  action,"  and  to  have  failed  in  the  attempt  sup- 
poses the  power  of  attempting.     To  him  who  contemplates 
philosophical  history  as  the  revelation  of  the  powers  and 
destinies  of  the  Human  Intellect— the  Human  Intellect 
which  for  some  thirty  centuries  back  has  been  the  One 
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^^-     Hero  of  all  that  wondrous  story — to  his  view  there   is 

* ^ —  nothing  but  victory,  and  repulse  itself  is  progress !     Now, 

I  say,  that  in  the  mind  of  the  speculator  himself,  this  pecu- 
liar character  of  intellectual  activity — its  superiority  to 
bondage  or  subjection,  and  its  felt  capability  of  constant 
and  growing  development — cannot  but  separate  itself  from 
every  other  part  of  the  thinker's  experience,  whatever  be 
the  strain  or  tendency  of  his -thoughts.  And  though  his 
aim  be  to  write  himself  down  to  the  brute,  still,  if  he  pursue 
that  aim  in  the  melancholy  sincerity  of  conviction,  he  can- 
not but  feel  that  in  the  very  process  of  pursuing  the  un- 
happy conclusion  he  seeks,  he  is  wandering  among  the 
high  grounds  of  nature ;  that  the  man  is  there  eminently 
man;  and  that,  disguise  or  distort  it  as  he  may,  to  every 
habitual  speculator  the  distinguishing  essence  of  his  being 
is  to  be  found  in  his  mind ! 

As  I  understand  it,  then,  it  is  from  motives  and  con*- 
victions  of  these  various  kinds,  that  the  almost  invariable 
attestation  of  reasoners  of  every  cast  to  the  essential  dig- 
nity of  the  reasoning  mind  arises.  And  though  in*  some  of 
these  cases  the  value  of  the  testimony  is  considerably  im- 
paired by  tracing  its  motive,  yet  in  the  last-mentioned, 
which  is  far  the  most  important,  we  certainly  have  no  right 
to  think  so.  For  here  the  rights  and  privileges  of  mind 
are  disclosed  in  the  practice  of  its  faculties ;  the  discovery 
IS  no  illegitimate  result  of  collateral  prejudices ;  it  is  a  con- 
viction carrying  its  own  evidence,  and  no  more  a  prejudice 
than  the  confident  belief  of  an  eye-witness  can  be  termed  a 
**  prejudice  of  sense."  And  I  repeat,  that  these  convictions 
are  altogether  irrespective  of  the  express  philosophical 
views  of  those  who  have  avowedly  professed  or  unconsci- 
ously betrayed  them ;  except  indeed  as  far  as  the  opposi- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  heightening  the  value  of  a  con- 
viction which  thus  subsists  in  defiance  of  every  effort  to 
destroy  it. 

That  this   argument   of  universal   attestation   can  be 
derived   with   even  greater  force  from  the  cultivators   of 
moral  excellence,  I  suppose  it  is  unnecessary  to  remind 
you.     If  even  perverted  intellect  is  forced  to  recognize  its 
own  dignity,  how  much  more  completely  does  the  noble 
bondsman  of  duty  feel  that  his  "service"  is  indeed  "per- 
fect freedom,"   and  that  the  essence,   whatever  it  be,   in 
which  the  principle  of  virtue  inheres  is  that  on  earth  from 
which  the  next  step  is  to  heaven. 
Jm^ortnnc*        I  trust  vou  will  not  imagine  that  this  question  of  the 
ijustesii'    supreme  value  of  the  mental  portion  of  our  complex  nature 
m^Jt^'    IS  one  too  trite  to  engage  you.     Believe  me  it  is  only  very 
d*r review.  Superficial  thinkers  who  fail  to  perceive  the  fundamental 
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importance  of  correct  and  definite  notions  upon  such  points     lect. 

as  these.'    Your  views  upon  the  very  question  with  which  I '. — 

am  now  endeavouring  to  interest  you,  are  in  fact  the  views 
which  will  determine,  or  have  already  perhaps  unconsci- 
ously determined,  the  side  you  assume  in  the  great  contest 
which,  subsisting  since  the  fall  and  to  endure  till  the  resto- 
ration, pervades  every  sphere  of  life — individual,  social, 
political — the  side  of  faith  or  of  disbelief,  of  hope  or  of 
distrust,  of  charity  or  of  selfishness.  Your  practical  theory 
— from  whatever  source  derived,  and  on  whatever  consider- 
ations founded — as  to  the  nature,  dignity,  and  importance 
of  the  mind  you  bear,  is  the  determining  element  of  every 
other  practical  theory  whatever. 

A  great  question  here  occurs,  for  a  great  authority  has 
not  yet  been  cited. 

We  are  arguing  a  case  of  evidence — the  uniform  testi-  Are  ike 
mony  of  mental  labourers  to  the  peculiar  dignity  of  thGir  )j!^o  ai/- 
labour.     Now,  in  searching  for  such  evidences,  I  suppose  ^c7uratJd" 
there  are  few  inquirers  whose  first  impulse  would  not  be  ^^^^^^^ 
rather  to  approach  the  oracles  of  ancient  than  of  modern  religion^ 
philosophy,  or,  if  at  all  the  latter,  those  only  or  eminently 
who   have   drunk    deepest  of   these  primal   fountains    of 
thought.     Are  we  then  to^conclude  that  these  high  concep- 
tions of  the  mind  belong  chiefly  to  antiquity,  and  that  the 
mighty  event,  which,  revolutionizing  the  civilized  world, 
created  the   distinction   of  modern  and   ancient,  fails   to 
encourage  or  to  justify  these  great  convictions?     If  so, 
with  whatever  reluctance,  it  is  our  duty,  and  I  trust  our 
determination,   to  relinquish  or  to  modify  them.     But  is 
it  so } 

I  will  concede,  then,  that  at  first  view  the  influences  o{  spirit  0/ 
Christianity  do  not  appear  favourable  to  this  exalted  esti-  A^f/}^"/^^ 
mate ;  and  that  it  is  even  possible  that  they  have  indirectly  ^ifyf^'^^ 
tended  to  remove  the  splendour  of  such  views  from  our/''*,  j^ 
general  philosophical  literature.     The  spirit  of  Christianity, /^>S/aiw 
so  far  as  it  is  depressive  and  humiliating,  cannot  certainly  ^^''''"«' 
be  said  to  present  lofty  portraitures  of  man  in  those  very 
same  words  and  sentences  in  which  it  is  engaged  convicting 
or  condemning  him.    And  if  there  be  any  speculator  who 
descends  into  his  laboratory  of  speculation,  from  an  exclu- 
sive study  of  these  words  and  sentences,  it  is  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  probable,  or  certain,  that  impressions  thus  received 
will  manifest  themselves  among  his  subsequent  processes 
of  thought.     And  in  this  way  the  effects  complained  of  as 
discoverable  in  general  literature  may  be  granted  as  true, 
and  accounted  for  as  natural ;  and  this,  without  any  slight 
to   either    Religion   or  Philosophy;    with   some   censure, 
perhaps,  of  those  who  contemplate   both   too   narrowly. 


man. 
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LECT.     Christianity,  however,  possesses  a  double  aspect,  and  Litera- 
^^'    ..  ture  is  a  word  of  wide  significancy ;  and  contemplating  both  in 


Bui  ckH^  their  fulness,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  perceive  how  real  is 
'^^^      the  testimony  which  the  highest  of  all  authorities  lends  to 


a 


asjecf:  ^j^g  conclusion  I  have  been  so  anxious  to  establish  as  to 
the  peculiar  dignity  of  the  Mind — the  subject  of  our  stu- 
dies. But  it  asks  a  little  thought,  and  perhaps  a  little  can* 
dour  also. 

Observe,  then,  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
from  Christianity  a  species  of  attestation  wholly  foreign  to 
the  range  and  purpose  of  the  revelation.  But  if  this  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect,  it  is  one  degree  more  unreason- 
able to  build  an  argument  on  the  absence  of  that  which  it 
was  unreasonable  to  expect.  This  is  the  simplest  general 
reply  (and  the  best  where  it  is  inconvenient  to  descend  to 
special  inquiry)  to  the  objection  to  our  conclusion  derived 
from  the  absence  in  the  Christian  revelation  of  testimonies 
to  the  dignity  of  the  INTELLECTUAL  powers  of  man. 
Granting  the  assumption,  whether  true  or  false,  to  be  true, 
I  reply,  that  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  a  revelation  ex- 
pressly, and  (for  all  we  can  see)  exclusively,  concerned  with 
the  moral  and  spiritual  man,  were  to  waste  its  momentous 
influences  in  supplying  those  intellectual  excitements  which 
were  beyond  its  aim,  and  which  nature  will  always  be  found 
of  itself  adequate  to  supply.  .  •  .  Turn  then  to  the  objection 
ititmfeniH  derived  from  the  spirit  of  its  MORAL  views  of  humanity  as 
order  to  tx-  ^  Jowly  and  dependent  nature.  Can  we  derive,  it  is  asked, 
any  support  to  an  assertion  of  mental  dignity  out  of  ele- 
ments so  unpromising  as  these  ?  Gentlemen,  they  form  its 
strongest  support.  In  truth,  to  what  a  height  does  this 
marvellous  system  elevate  the  nature  to  which  it  proffers 
these  lowly  counsels !  How  inapplicable  would  they  be  to 
any  but  the  most  exalted!  How  majestic  is  the  depend- 
ence which  is  dependence  on  a  God  1  how  lofty  the  humi- 
*  lity  which  bows  only  to  Heaven  ! 

But  further, — you  are  to  remember,  that  beyond  the 
moral  man  of  antiquity,  this  Faith  proposes  itself  as  cre- 
ating another,  a  spiritual  man.  Now,  though  it  be  true 
that  most  discussions  concerning  this  spiritual  nature,  by 
habitually  excluding  from  their  own  sacred  region  every 
inferior  topic,  separate  their  spiritual  philosophy  from  all 
the  other  departments  of  mental  speculation  or  science; 
yet,  as,  whatever  be  the  process  of  this  supernatural  agency, 
the  mind  is  certainly  its  subject,  so  all  which  is  believed 
and  established  of  the  former  should  really  be  set  to  the 
account  of  the  privileges  and  dignities  of  the  latter.  In  this 
^^^^^^^^  high  and  mysterious  point  of  view,  which  realizes  the 
mtH  **/!fr^   expression  of  St  Peter,  and  makes  a  portion  of  mankind 
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literally  "  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,"  I  suppose  it  will    lect. 
scarcely  be  denied  that  Christianity  justifies  the  loftiest       ^'* 


conceptions  which  philosophy  can  form  as  to  the  essential  ^^^^f/ 
or  acquired  greatness  of  the  human  mind.  nitu^.^' 

But  why  should  I  pause  upon  this  ?    The  fundamental  Doctrine  0/ 
doctrine  of  Christianity  is  one  which  exalts  human  nature  /w«; 
to  a  degree  even  more  prodigious.     The  assumption  of  that 
nature  by  the  Creator  of  it  brings  us  to  a  point  where  con- 
ception  absolutely   fails — ^where  the  light  of  imagination 
goes  out — where  language  moves  without  ideas — where  all 
is  lost  in  one  vast  and  vague  emotion  of  awe  at  the  contem- 
plation of  ourselves  !  awe  at  the  glimpse  this  amazing  story 
gives  us  of  the  immeasurable  importance  of  our  human 
nature  in  the  system  and  counsels  of  the  universe !     This  tAe /erfirc- 
doctrine,  and  all  it  brings  with  it,  are  exclusively  Christian.  iJJi*      *" 
Though  it  seems  to  me,  the  more  I  consider  it  as  a  subject 
of  speculation,  to  be  the  very  perfection  of  reason,  and  to 
take  its  position  with  the  most  symmetrical  beauty  at  the 
head  of  all  religious  truth,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  and^ecu- 
ever  anticipated  as  a  tenet  among  the  imaginary  creeds  of  ckH^tiM^ 
antiquity — at  least  (for  we  must  not  forget  a  sort  of  mon-  »Xy. 
strous  caricature-resemblance  in  some  of  the  follies  of  the 
Indian  mythology)  in  any  sense  or  purpose  at  all  similar 
to  those  of  the  revealed  doctrine.    The  common  mythology  Pagtm 
of  Paganism  and  Christianity,  indeed,  exhibits  an  apparent  ^^uus^£^ 
and  momentary  agreement  in  this  union  of  the  divine  and  ^'*«*- 
human  natures;  for  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome  were 
exaggerated  forms  of  humanity;  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
asked,  whether,  if  we  reject  the  testimony  which  pagan  dei- 
fications offer  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  spirit,  we  have 
any  right  to  seize  with  such  earnestness  the  similar  testi- 
mony afforded  by  this  article  of  the  Christian  faith  ?    We 
reply  (even  apart  from  the  very  different  value  of  the  two 
authorities, — the  inspiration  of  God  revealing  His  mighty 
purposes,  and  the  folly  of  man  pursuing  his  poor  delusions), 
that  there  is  no  real  similarity  in  the  cases  as  to  that  point 
which  alone  concerns  the  argument.     The   argument   is, 
that  Christianity  attests  the  priceless  value  of  the  human 
nature  in  publishing  the  assumed  manhood  of  a  God.     The 
case  alleged  to  be  similar  must  therefore  be  found  to  pro- 
pose as  a  doctrine  the  two  members  of  the  union,  respect- 
ively real  and  complete.     But,  properly  understood,  there 
is  no  God  in  the  Pagan  incarnation.    The  divine  element  is 
wanting.     The  idolatrous  worshipper  of  deified  humanity 
did  not  unite  deity  to  man,  but  substituted  man  in  the 
place  of  deity.     Now,  to  degrade  the  conception  of  God  is  ^J^^JH^ 
not  to  elevate  that  of  man ;  and  hence,  even  if  the  anthro-  lfp«^ 
pomorphism  of  Paganism  had  been  true,  it  would  have*"" 
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failed  in  adding  a  particle  of  testimony  to  our  assertion  of 
the  dignity  of  the  huma^i  spirit.  While  on  the  contrary, 
Christianity,  incorporating  in  the  history  and  fortunes  of 
humanity  the  genuine  God  undefrauded  of  one  ray  of  his 
attributes,  lifts  the  manhood  thus  consecrated  by  the  presence 
and  inhabitancy  of  the  Godhead ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of 
this  communion  of  the  natures,  actually  exalts  the  human 
essence  by  every  lineament  of  grandeur  which  it  adds  to 
the  divine ! 

The  evidence,  then,  which  the  faith  bears  to  this  point, 
instead  of  being  doubtful,  or  hostile,  is  express  and  favour- 
able: instead  of  clouding,  it  illuminates  the  prospect  of 
humanity,  and  thence  allows  us  to  give  to  our  cultivation  of 
the  Science  of  Mind  every  motive  that  can  be  derived  from 
believing  our  subject  to  be  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
believing  it  on  the  highest  conceivable  authority. 

I  have  now  concluded,  I  hope  so  as  to  satisfy  your  con- 
victions, such  comments  as  I  thought  it  useful  to  offer  upon 
the  evidence  borne  by  systems  inspired  and  uninspired,  to 
the  dignity  of  the  essence  whose  laws  you  are  to  study. 
And  with  this  appeal  to  authority  I  should  content  myself, 
were  there  not  one  peculiar  attribute  of  mind  which  from 
its  character  of  surpassing  greatness  it  would  be  impossible 
to  omit  in  any  review  of  its  claims.  You  of  course  antici- 
pate that  I  allude  to  its  immortality.  Upon  this  subject 
the  decisive  information  of  revealed  religion  has  reversed 
the  course  of  argument.  Antiquity  argued  the  immortality 
of  Spirit  from  its  dignity;  I,  on  the  contrary,  have  to 
remind  you  of  the  dignity  on  the  assumption  of  the  immor- 
tality. 

The  general  proposition,  that  that  which  is  immortal  in 
its  nature,  and  immortally  conscious,  must  to  itself  and  in 
itself  possess  the  highest  rank  in  a  world  of  perishables,  is 
too  obvious  for  detailed  proof.  This  day,  indeed,  I  have 
been  chiefly  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  shew  you  the 
depth  and  value  of  truths  which  we  commonly  neglect  as 
too  trite  for  consideration,  attempting  that  most  difficult 
task  for  writer  or  lecturer,  to  interest  you  with  views  whose 
real  importance  we  are  constantly  so  apt  to  forget,  while 
we  are  familiar  to  weariness  with  the  words  expressing 
them — the  husk  and  shell  of  thought;  but  this  portion  of 
our  argument,  its  great  premiss  once  granted,  no  effort  at 
explaining  or  impressing  it,  can,  I  believe,  confirm.  *'  Elu- 
cidation" here  can  only  obscure;  like  those  modifications 
of  light  which,  as  opticians  shew  us,  result  in  absolute  dark- 
ness. 

It  is  of  more  consequence  to  observe  how  this  great 
truth  operates  to  heighten  the  value  of  our  own  science.    It 
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IS  a  weighty  consideration,  that  there  is  no  just  conclusion     lrct. 

here  formed  which  is  not  formed  to  last  for  ever.     Some  of L 

the  truths  of  this  science  are  in  their  essence  eternal ;  others 
share  the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  which  they  belong. 
We  deal  here  with  an  imperishable  material.    That  the^^w*^ 
physics  of  the  conscious  being  are  destined  to  be  wholly  ^*^^' 
unalterable,  we  do  not  indeed  assert;  but  surely  in  some  of  Jjf'f^J^^ 
its  chief  laws  and  principles  we  may  fairly  assume  it  so.  tautyo/tiu 
And  in  that  case  reflect  that  a  discovery  now  ascertained  ^s^^u 
may  be  considered  as  ascertained  for  eternity.    The  laws  of 
all  the  visible  elements  of  the  universe  may  vanish;  the 
discoveries  of  science,  as  far  as  they  are  experimental  dis- 
coveries, may  yet  be  superseded  by  laws  and  relations  of  a 
different  character,  if  a  reason  should  exist  to  command 
the  alteration ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  system  to  which 
he  belongs,  the  principal  laws  of  the  conscious  being  may 
be  presumed  to  be  inwoven  in  its  permanent  identity,  and 
thence  to  be  its  laws  for  ever.     But  however  this  may  be — 
and  I  admit  that  certainty  is  not  attainable  upon  such  a 
point — there  assuredly  is  a  view  in  which  the  present  con-' 
stituents  of  our  immortal  nature  are  themselves  immortal. 
They  are  immortal  in  their  consequences.    Upon  tlie  moral  Momiat- 
aspect  of  these  elements  eternal  results  are  suspended ;  and  ^!^hJh' 
thus  a  character  of  eternal  moment  is  impressed  upon  all 
scientific   conclusions    as  to   their  nature    and   authority. 
Judge  then  with  what  reverential  caution  they  should  be 
examined  I     However  high  may  be  your  estimate  of  the 
discovery  of  wisdom  in  the  physical  creation,  you  must  not 
forget  that  in  this  peculiar  study  you  traverse  the  selected 
theatre  of  God's  divinest  operating.     The  special  gift  which  S^SjJJ'^^ 
is  termed   the  Freedom   of  the   Human  Will  comes  to 
increase  the  unique  importance  of  the  subject,  and  to  indi- 
vidualize it  from  all  others.     In  the  physical  arrangements  TiuDimm 
of  inanimate  nature  the  Divine  Governor  orders  simply;  in  nn^iUdt"^ 
this  alone  He  orders  z/^— here  only  He  establishes  a  condi- ^'^^^j'J^" 
tional  legislation  and  in  a  manner  suspends  Himself  upon  ^"^r*  ^^«:^^ 
us!... All  these  things  may  teach  you  to  acknowledge  the  fijyCJ?e/"'rt 
dignity  of  the  Human  Mind,  and  the  corresponding  dignity^'*'*'*'"'' 
of  the  science   which   investigates   it.      And    with   these 
remarks  I  conclude  an  argument,  in  which,  if  I  have  not 
been  able  to  interest  you,  I  implore  you  to  attribute  the 
defect  to  my  weakness  and  not  to  the  subject  itself,  which 
is  incomparably  the  noblest  that  can  occupy  the  thoughts 
of  man.     I  earnestly  hope  that  the  minds  of  many  here, 
self-evidencing  their  own   dignity,   have  anticipated   me, 
if  not  in  the  letter,  at  least  in  3ie  spirit,  of  these  reasonings. 
Observe  the  position  of  our  argument.     We  have  now 
^hewn  that  the  Mental  Philosophy  is  a  science,  and  that  it 
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is  the  science  of  the  greatest  of  earthly  subjects.  Properly 
speaking,  this  is  to  have  completed  the  discussion  of  the 
question ;  yet  a  few  additional  details  may  serve  to  adorn 
or  illustrate  our  case. 

You  may  remember  that  in  the  first  Lecture  which  I 
had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  you,  I  stated  the  posi- 
tion of  universal  supremacy  which  the  Science  of  Mind  (in 
its  most  comprehensive  form)  occupies  in  relation  to  all 
other  sciences.  In  order  to  assist  the  arrangement  of  your 
thoughts,  I  must  remind  you  that  everything  which  was 
then  laid  down  belongs  directly  to  this  division  of  our  sub- 
ject; and  was  then  introduced  rather  to  arrest  your  atten- 
tion from  the  outset,  by  shewing  you  at  once  the  benefits  of 
the  study,  than  with  any  very  precise  adherence  to  method- 
ical order.  The  supervision  which  the  General  Philosophy 
exercises  over  all  the  particular  departments  of  inquiry  in 
encouraging,  restraining,  directing  them,  was  intimated; 
and  I  may  add,  that  in  many  of  the  scientific  reports  of 
our  own  day  its  harmonizing  and  systematic  spirit  is  emi- 
nently conspicuous.  The  miner  of  mathematical  and  che- 
mical truth  may  for  a  long  period  work  in  the  dark  of  a 
particular  problem,  because  he  knows  he  is  in  the  right 
place  for  the  discovery  of  treasure;  but  if  new  veins  are 
to  be  sought  and  worked,  the  head- engineers  will  come 
above  ground  and  survey  the  aspect  and  indications  of  the 

country.  .        , 

But  it  may  be  objected  to  this  statement,  that  these 
practical  principles  in  the  logic  of  inquiry  are  oftener  col- 
lected out  of  the  experience  of  discoverers  than  independ- 
ently invented  as  guides  to  discovery.  In  the  first  place  it 
may  be  answered,  that  as  long  as  the  objection  is  stated  m 
only  this  comparative  form  (and  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
stated  with  truth),  it  really  advances  nothing  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  deny.  Further,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that, 
whenever  it  may  have  been  formally  stated,  the  logical 
principle  itself  must  have  tacitly  existed  in  the  mind  of  the 
first  discoverer  who  obeyed  it.  In  the  very  act  of  aban- 
doning a  false  science  for  the  path  of  just  inquiry,  he  was 
himself  guided  by  that  latent  logic  which  after  ages  were 
to  extract  and  condense  from  his  writings  or  example. 
But  besides  this,  it  is,  upon  other  grounds,  of  eniinent 
utility  that  the  methods  of  inquiry  should,  however  disco- 
vered, be  reduced  to  rules.  These  ru  es,  succinctly  stated 
and  constantly  enforced,  preserve  in  the  minds  of  mvesti- 
gators  a  definite  test  to  which  appeal  can  rapidly  be  made, 
and  impress  as  first  principles  what  without  such  remem^ 
brances  could  only  be  derived,  incidentally  and  precan- 
ously,  from  a  crowd  of  examples  and  a  long  previous  scien- 
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tific  experience.     No  one,  surely,  who  is  at  all  conversant     i-ect. 

with   the   history  of  modem  science,  can  doubt  that  the 1 — 

purely  logical  writings  which  have  illustrated  and  defended 
the  method  of  induction,  have  powerfully  aided  in  securing 
to  it  that  happy  supremacy  which  renders  at  this  day  the 
philosophic  public  justly  intolerant  of  any  physical  inquiry 
of  facts  in  which  it  is  forsaken.  Still  less  can  any  judicious 
inquirer  doubt  the  influence  of  the  purely  logical  treatises 
in  which  it  was  first  adequately  proposed  and  vindicated. 

The  position,  origin,  utility  of  Poetical  Criticism  may  ntustra- 
serve  to  illustrate  these  views  of  this  part  of  logic,  which  is  Jj^'^"^*** 
indeed  the  criticism  of  inquiry.     It  is  most  true  that  the^j'^^^ 
rules  of  poetical  criticism  are  usually  collected  from  the 
examples  which  genius  has  spontaneously  offered ;  yet  it  is 
most  certain  that  the  silent  criticism  of  taste  operated  in 
the  poet's  original  performance,  and  still  more  manifest, 
that  it  is  of  utility,  that  the  direction  of  his  splendid  course 
should  be  mapped  down  in  its  principal  points  as  a  guiding 
chart  to  subsequent  voyagers;  that  what  in  him  was  Mki^whUKerU 
almost   unconscious    instinct   of  taste  should   become   toj?i//w^%3 
future  ages  the  definite  rules  and  decisions  of  judgment.  J^fi^IS^'" 
If  this  be  of  unquestionable  advantage  in  the  case  of  cri- 
ticism, I  suppose  the  same  or  greater  value  can  scarcely  be 
refused  to  the  analogous  systems  of  logic.     It  is  true  that 
both   this   logic   and  this  criticism   are  in  some  measure 
framed  as  the  "  physical"  conclusions  of  a  wide  induction  ; 
but  surely  their  practical  utility  as  lights  to  guide  the  path 
of  future  invention  is  not  diminished  by  a  circumstance 
which  only  adds  strength  and  certainty  to  their  declara- 
tions. 

Besides  these  considerations,  which  both  answer  objec- 
tions and  illustrate  the  subject  itself,  there  is  one  additional 
characteristic  belonging  to  the  logic,  and  to  the  criticism, 
and  indeed  to  all  the  practical  maxims  whatever,  that  are 
deduced  from  our  science ;  it  is  this,  that  the  student  con-  tju  Cene* 
tinually  receives  the  maxims  in  connexion  with  their  rea-J^^1i»I 
sons.     They  come  as  the  last  inferences  from  a  long  train  "i^/J^lST 
of  preceding  proofs;   a  position  which,   whether  they  h^  their rtn* 
maxims  of  reasoning,  taste,  action,  or  manners,  is  ^ecu-*""' 
liarly  calculated  to  ensure  not  merely  correct  principles 
but  permanent  and  comprehensive  ones.     The  rules   are 
premised  to  be  as  permanent  as  their  causes,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  receive  all  modifications  which  their  causes 
justify.     By  being  rooted  deep  among  the  first  laws  of  the 
mind,  they  acquire  a  strength  which  secures  them  from 
being  shaken  by  the  blasts  of  passion  or  prejudice ;  at  the 
same  time  that  by  being  constantly  referred  to  their  causes 
they  vary  as  these  vary;   and  are   thus  at  once  resolute 
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against  every  wrong  impulse  and  flexible  to  every  right 
one,  a  combination  of  qualities  unattainable  by  any  means 
but  this  scientific  analysis  of  practice.    How  beautiful  is  it 
to  see  the  maxims  of  daily  life,  like  so  many  isolated  phy- 
sical laws,  reduced  under  the  sovereignty  of  a  few  mental 
principles, — the  Newton  of  the  market-place  finding  facts 
for  his  philosophy  in  every  transitory  attitude  of  our  human 
nature ! 
Digression         Maxims,  and  other  such  aphoristic  principles,  of  specu- 
^the^^*n^  lation  or  practice,  when  not  thus  systematically  deduced, 
are  liable,  though  true,  to  two  evils,  either  to  be  received 
with  suspicion,  or  to  be  received  with  an  exaggerated  and 
unmerited    approbation.     1st,    Aphorisms    are    peculiarly 
liable,  though  true,  to  be  rejected  by  accidental  prejudices, 
and  this  for  the  simple  reason,  that  they  contain  nothing 
calculated  to  meet  the  prejudice.   Stray  truths  of  this  form, 
cast  in  among  a  heap  of  unwelcoming  prejudices,  fall  upon 
an  unprepared  soil,  and  have  nothing  in  them  capable  of 
tempering  it ;  being  unable,  therefore,  to  grapple  with  this 
ungenial  mould,  they  wither  at  once ;  or,  to  change  the 
comparison,  they  are  like  those  hypertrophic  masses  that 
sometimes  grow   into  connexion   with  the  animal   body, 
but  which  being  unvisited  by  the  circulation,  and  having 
little  or  no  dependence  upon  the  general  system  of  the 
frame,  gradually    loosen   their    feeble    hold,   and   detach 
themselves    almost    unnoticed   from    the    limb   they   but 
encumbered.     I  have  said,  2ndly,  that  maxims  separated 
from  their  metaphysical  proofs,  are  apt  to  impose  on  the 
reader  by  an  undue  appearance  of  depth  and  importance. 
This    may   be   accounted    for    without    much    difficulty. 
Truths  are  valued  in  proportion  to  their  universality  and 
their  novelty;  that  is  to  say,  of  truths  equally  universal 
the  value  is  as  the  novelty,  and  of  truths  equally  novel 
the   value   is  in   proportion   to   the   universality   of  their 
application.     The  appearance  of  both  is  possessed  by  the 
maxim.     For  as  to  novelty,  if  the  various  premisses  were 
given  (that  is,  if  the  maxim  were  changed  into  the  infer- 
ence) we  should  at  once  perceive  how  much  we  had  really 
kno\<rn  of  the  matter  in  h^nd, — **  really  known,"  I  say,  for 
it   is   certain   that   these  premisses   must   have   been   all 
actually  under   our  observation   and    knowledge,   or  we 
could  not  have  instantaneously  acknowledged  the  force  of 
the  conclusion.     The  conclusion  (which  is  the  maxim)  is 
the  only  part  of  the  whole  which  we  did  not  know  before ; 
instead  of  being  (as  we  are  apt  to  imagine  in  its  detached 
state  on  the  page  of  Swift  or  La  Rochefoucauld)  a  propo- 
sition as  wholly  novel  as  the  qualities  of  some  new-found 
metal,  we  find  it  (in   its   inferential  position)   only  thQ 
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condensed  form  of  familiar  truths.     On  the  other  hand,  as     lk^-^- 

to  the  illusive  universality  of  maxims :  this  form  of  bound- L_ 

less  applicability  which  they  affect,  and  which  causes  so 
much  of  our  admiration  of  them,  is  really  in  few  or  no 
cases  strictly  admissible.  Now  this  delusion  would  be 
impossible,  and  the  admiration  which  is  founded  on  it 
therefore  suspended,  if  the  maxim  were  introduced  at  the 
close  of  the  reasoning  which  justified  it ;  for  then  the 
conclusion  would  be  qualified  and  limited  by  the  extent 
of  the  premisses.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever 
observed  that  the  most  prolific  maxim-makers  in  the 
world  are  men  in  a  passion.  Nothing  short  of  universal 
propositions  satisfy  them.  This  is  not  merely  that  the 
mind  has  no  time  to  pause  upon  exceptions,  but  that  anger 
refuses  to  admit  them.  Rochefoucauld,  anatomising  man- 
kind's poor  virtues,  in  his  study  commences  his  terrible 
catalogue  with  the  dexterous  salvo  of  a  "souvent;"  La 
Rochefoucauld  in  a  rage  would  have  sternly  refused 
quarter  to  any  fraction  of  humanity,  and  found  the  vices 
of  a  world  little  enough  to  supply  fuel  for  his  frenzy. 

I  ought  to  add  to  these  explanations  of  the  illusive 
excellences  of  aphoristic  writing,  the  deception  produced 
by  reading  a  number  of  them  successively.  The  mind 
usually  estimates  the  depth  of  any  remark  by  the  distance 
of  that  remark  (supposed  true)  from  its  own  conclusions 
on  the  same  subject :  and  therefore  the  less  it  can  discover 
its  own  depth,  the  greater  will  appear  the  depth  of  the 
author  studied.  Now  in  the  rapid  and  dazzling  succes- 
sion of  thoughts  wholly  detached  from  each  other,  the 
reader  has  not  time  to  form  or  settle  his  own  conclusions ; 
the  waters  of  the  intellect  are  too  disturbed  to  allow  of 
his  seeing  their  natural  depth ;  and  all  which  is  lost  to  his 
own  powers  is  transferred  to  those  of  his  author.  I  need 
not  remind  you  that  writers  of  great  systematic  clearness 
and  continuity  flatter  the  intellect  of  a  reader  into  the 
opposite  delusion,  and  lose  a  portion  of  their  fame  as 
thinkers  from  their  excellence  as  expositors.  What 
confirms  this  explanation  of  the  illusory  value  produced 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  succession  is  this,  that  a  maxim- 
writer  who  perpetually  changes  his  subject  impresses  us 
with  a  higher  estimate  of  the  profundity  of  his  observa- 
tions than  one  who  divides  his  book  into  chapters  and 
heads, — La  Rochefoucauld,  for  instance,  than  La  Bruy^re ; 
or  than  La  Rochefoucauld  himself  in  that  edition  (of 
Amelot  de  la  Houssaye,  I  think,)  in  which  his  maxims 
are  classified  by  subjects.  The  deception,  I  may  observe, 
is  not  at  all  unlike  that  produced  by  the  rapid  manoeuvres 
of  legerdemain,  in  which  the  power  of  evading  the  detec- 
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LEcr.     tion  of  the  spectator  depends  on  the  incapability  of  the 
^^'       mind  to  pursue  as  fast  as  the  practised  organs  of  the 


juggler  move. 

From  the  remarks  before  made  it  will  be  evident  that 

aphoristic  writing  is  employed  with  greatest  advantage  on 

subjects  of  manners,  because  there  the  suppressed  proofs 

are  remembered  rapidly,  being  usually  matter  of  common 

observation,  and  because  in  that  field  no  one  expects  or 

requires  more  than  a  general  and  customary  truth ;  this 

being,  indeed,  all  which  we  have  to  guide  us  in  our  own 

Use  of  the    rules  of  experience.     In  philosophy  this  aphoristic  method 

1n^^%     is    best    used    in    stating    queries    and    conjectures    (as 

Phiiaso-       Newton  has  employed  it),  or  in  any  other  office  prelimi- 

^jnstanceof  nary  to  new  enterprises  of  science.     Lord  Bacon's  peculiar 

NtwtoH,      reason  for  selecting  it,  which  I  quoted  in  a  former  lecture 

andqf  a-   — though  modest  indeed  for  him — is  eminently  adapted  to 

all  inferior  discoverers.     With  him,  however,  to  write  in 

aphorism  arose,  I  would  say,  from  the  predominating  spirit 

of  his  inductive  habits ;  he  stated  universal  propositions  as 

he  stated  particular  facts — in  lists  and  tables  for  separate 

rejection  or  separate  acceptance, — strung  together  like  a 

chain  of  experiments,  where  each  rests  on  its  own  exclusive 

merits. 

To  a  person,  then,  whose  sole  or  principal  object  is 
the  simple  possession  of  truth,  whether  attractive  or  unat- 
tractive,—or  rather,  to  whom  truth  can  never  be  un- 
attractive,— there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  habit  of 
constantly  descending  from  the  great  general  principles 
of  the  mind  to  the  explanation  of  all  the  practical  rules  of 
life  and  conduct  as  instances,  must  be  peculiarly  satisfac- 
tory. He  must  feel  that  every  special  case  receives 
dignity  when  it  enshrines  a  general  principle,  and  that 
every  general  principle  receives  interest  when  it  is  capable 
of  constantly  embodying  itself  in  actual  practice. 
Popular  To  this  most  valuable  attribute  of  Moral  Science  one 

"mrJisIi-   popular  objection   still   remains, — the   everlasting  burden 
ence.thatit  of  cursory  and  feeble  thinkers.     It  is  urged  that  the  habit 
zaiutaryii'  of  investigating  the  reasons  and  origin  of  practice  weakens 
lusiom.       ^^   supremacy   of  beautiful,    and    happy,   and   beneficial 
illusions.     The  metaphysician  is  declared  to  be  the  icono- 
clast of  a  religion  in  which,  though  the  deities  be  phan- 
toms, the  pleasure  of  the  worship  is  at  least  no  phantom. 
We  reject,  they  cry,  that  wisdom  where  to  be  wise  is  to  be 
miserable ;  the  only  truth  we  recognize  is  happiness !  and 
the  sovereign  logic  for  us  is  that  logic  of  the  heart  which 
shews  the  way  to  it ! 
F^piyio  To  all  this  the  simplest  answer  would,  of  course,  be 

chjcctitm,     contained  in  an  honest  appeal   to   the  whole  Nature  of 
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Man,    which    includes   an   element    of   obligation;    which     lkcj*. 

obligatory  principle   imperatively  commands  the  pursuit '■ — 

of  all  that  is  right ;  which  right  must  in  many  cases  turn 
upon  the  nature  of  ourselves,  and  the  scene  around  us, — 
the  investigation  of  which,  and  their  relations,  is  the  in- 
vestigation of  Moral  Truth.  But  a  lower  ground  may  be 
a  more  persuasive  one.  We  affirm,  then,  that  the  mere 
calculator  of  happinesses  must  remember  that  the  human 
being. has  indissoluble  connexions  with  the  past  and  future 
as  well  as  the  present ;  and  that  the  great  drama  which 
exhibits  the  spousals  of  Truth  and  Happiness  should 
really  be  contemplated  as  occupying  a  theatre  far  more 
extensive  than  these  reasoners  conceive  of.  In  the  criti- 
cism of  this  great  work,  is  it  fair  to  judge  of  the  author's 
style,  or  of  his  intended  denouement,  by  the  glance  of  a 
minute  at  a  single  scene  in  the  midst  of  the  intricacies  of 
the  plot  ?  But  an  answer  more  intelligible  still  is  found  in 
denying  the  assumption  made.  We  allege  that  Truth,  in 
its  discovery  and  its  possession,  conveys  pleasures  both 
nobler  and  more  permanent  than  those  of  the  illusions  it 
banishes.  Let  Poetry  itself  declare;  for  Poetry  is  of 
course  the  recognized  expression  of  these  emotions.  When 
the  poet  Campbell,  in  one  of  the  most  popular  utterances 
of  these  childish  pleasures  of  ignorance,  contemplates  the 
rainbow,  he  exclaims — 

"I  ask  not  proud  philosophy 
To  tell  me  what  thou  art!" 

Observe  now  whether  the  same  object  may  not  minister  to 
a  very  opposite  source  of  poetic  pleasure. 

•*  Nor  ever  yet" 

* 

says  Akenside — 

"The  roeltiog  rainbow's  vermeil-tinctured  hues 
To  me  have  shone  so  pleasing,  as  when  first 
The  hand  of  Science  pointed  out  the  path 
In  which  the  sunbeams,  gleaming  from  the  west, 
Fall  on  the  watery  cloud." 

Such  IS  the  versatility  of  the  poetic  faculty,  that  it  can 
attach  itself  to  every  form  of  thought;  and  the  imagination 
of  man  has  the  same  peculiar  endowment  as  that  which 
exalts  his  bodily  constitution  among  animals— that  of 
living  undestroyed  in  every  climate.  Nor  are  harmless 
illusions  dissolved  by  analysing  them.  We  seem  to  see 
distance  after  a  thousand  perusals  of  Berkeley;  and  the 
illusive  connexion  of  happiness  with  the  past  (one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  psychological  facts)  remains  as  powerful 
as  ever  on  the  evening  of  a  day  spent  in  speculating  on  the 
cause  of  it     "  What  then,"  it  will  be  asked,  "  is  the  benefit 
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LECT.  of  the  speculation  whose  result  seems  so  abortive  ?  This,— 
^^'  that  we  disarm  the  prejudice  of  any  power  of  evil,  while  we 
retain  its  power  of  soothing  and  enchanting ;  we  preserve 
the  opiate  that  tranquillizes,  while  we  neutralize  the  poison 
that  kills.  Besides  this,  illusions  will  still  be  plenty  for 
those  who  love  them.  We  widen  indeed  our  circle  of 
vision  as  we  rise  in  science  above  the  surface  of  facts ;  but 
for  those  who  delight  in  contemplating  them,  clouds  will 
still  wrap  the  distant,  as  truly  as  the  more  contracted  hori- 
zon; shaping  themselves  no  less  promptly  into  every  form 
which  the  breath  of  Fancy  can  mould,  and  receiving  as 
before  every  gorgeous  hue  which  the  light  of  Genius  can 
pour  down  to  illumine  them.  But,  above  all,  remember 
that  in  Truth  itself  is  beauty,  and  in  the  perception  of  it 
pleasure.  What  spectator  is  not  animated  with  delight  at 
the  contemplation  of  the  order  and  proportion  of  a  noble 
specimen  of  architecture  ?  Yet  all  this  order  and  propor- 
tion are  purely  intellectual  conceptions  of  the  spectators 
mind,  and  as  invisible  to  the  brute  as  to  the  blind.  And 
such  conceptions  as  these,  coming  midway  between  mind 
and  matter,  may  form  a  stepping-stone  to  that  pleasure 
still  more  exclusively  mental  which  arises  from  contem- 
plating the  noble  architecture  of  truths  symmetrically 
ordered,  each  supported  by  its  antecedent  and  supporting 
its  successor,  the  remotest  parts  connected  by  reciprocal 
correspondences,  and  all  uniting  into  the  grand  single  and 
finished  harmony  which  is  called  a  science. 


LECTURE    VII. 
Gentlemen, 

As  (contrary  to  my  original  expectation)  this  is     ^^p^^- 


the  last  time  that  I  can  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
you,  it  will  be  my  object  to  make  the  present  Lecture  as  J^^JJ^'"*' 
much  as  possible  supplementary  to  those  which  have  pre-  su/zieuuMt" 
ceded  it,  a  receptacle  for  observations  collateral  to  the  ^^' 
principal  argument;  in  short  to  make  it  serve  the  purpose 
of  those  resting-places  upon  a  military  march  where  strag- 
glers are  collected  that  have  incidentally  detached  them- 
selves from  the  steady  progress  of  the  main  line.  As  even  Piam  fifths 
here,  however,  some  regularity  will  tend  both  to  my  own  '^'^''"** 
and  to  your  prompt  intelligence  of  the  subjects  noticed,  I 
may  premise,  that  we  shall  consider,  in  the  first  place,  some 
additional  topics  illustrative  of  the  value  of  our  present 
pursuits — topics  derived  both  from  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  from  the  operation  of  me- 
taphysical studies  upon  the  mind  independently  of  ages  or 
xras.  In  the  second  place,  we  shall  pass,  by  an  easy  tran- 
sition, from  the  utility  of  this  philosophy  as  a  discipline  to 
a  cursory  consideration  of  those  difficulties  which  make  a 
principal  part  of  that  utility.  And,  in  the  last  place,  we 
shall  glance  at  the  moral  spirit  which  should  direct  and 
colour  all  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  destinies  of  man. 
I  do  not  offer  these  views  as  complete;  my  time  permits 
me  to  do  little  more  than  hint  and  insinuate  the  truth. 
Indeed,  an  attempt  at  completeness  would  be  vain  under 
any  circumstances.  Every  hour  that  I  consider  these 
topics — and  I  mention  this  not  from  personal  motives,  but 
sincerely  to  encourage  your  pursuit  of  them — I  find  the 
prospect  they  open  to  widen  until  it  is  almost  lost  in 
infinity. 

In  continuation,  then,  of  the  topic  on  which  we  were  importoKct 
engaged  for  the  last  few  lectures,  the  importance  of  the^jlf^^/ 
study  of  Universal  Metaphysics,  of  metaphysics  in  each  of^'^jjjj^ 
its  divisions,  whether  simply  as  the  inductive  physics  of  the  tiucircum 
consciousness,  or  more  profoundly,  as  the  science  of  the  *t&^^^t 
reality,  extent,  and  value  of  human  knowledge,  (let  me''*'- 
rather  say,  the  value  of  humanity  itself  in  all  its  varieties  of 


•om 
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LKCT.    reasoning,  emotion,  action,  as  the  great  problem  of  the  unl- 
^"'      verse) — ^I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  peculiar  force 


of  its  claims  in  the  circumstances  of  the  age  into  which 
you  are  born,  and  the  spirit  of  which  you  are  all  de^ 
stined  either'  to  perpetuate  or  to  obstruct,  by  your  ex- 
ample in  espousing  or  opposing  it.  It  is  no  flattery  to 
tell  you  this ;  the  omnipotence  of  example  is  wielded  by 
the  humblest  of  your  fellow-creatures.  Every  atom,  even 
those  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  microscope,  contributes  to 
the  force  of  a  mass  of  matter  in  motion;  and  that  great 
aggregate  which  we  call  an  age  or  nera  of  history  is  but  the 
enormous  compound  of  a  multitude  of  elements  indivi- 
dually almost  invisible.  If,  then,  you  wish  to  join  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  you  must  understand  it  in  order  to  con- 
Kxaminn^  tributc  to  it;  if  you  prefer  to  counteract  it,  you  must 
^apu/A*^^'  equally  understand  it  in  order  to  do  so  effectually..  Now  I 
rdcuristic  say  that  one  of  the  dominant^  perhaps  indeed  the  doaii- 
/  uagt.  ^^^^^  characteristic  of  the  existing  age  is  the  tendency  to 
restless  examination  of  the  principles  of  all  things.  What 
are  the  popular  subjects  of  discussion }  In  politics,  the 
ground  and  origin  of  subordination;  discussing  of  national 
wealth,  the  nature  of  wealth  itself  and  of  value  ("  Political 
Economy,"  as  a  theory,  being  indeed  the  direct  growth  of 
this  spirit  of  analysis  applied  to  finance) ;  in  theology,  the 
fundamental  rule  of  all  faith  and  the  privileges  of  the 
church  as  an  interpreter;  in  logic,  the  final  authority  of 
reason  itself;  in  morals,  the  essence  of  duty.  Nay,  we 
might  advance  into  regions  of  thought  less  liable  to  ex- 
ternal or  accidental  influences.  In  physics,  the  ultimacy 
of  the  laws  of  motion  has  been  lately  made  the  subject  of 
disquisition  (by  Prof.  Powell);  and  in  pure  mathematics 
themselves  (the  most  remote  of  all  studies  from  the  opera- 
tion of  outward  and  social  tendencies),  inquiries  into  the 
nature  of  the  different  species  of  quantity  which  make  the 
subject  of  its  different  branches,  have  attracted  much  inter- 
est. However  you  determine  about  cases  like  tliese^  con- 
sidered as  instances  of  a  common  principle,  cases  where 
the  chain  of  dependencies  would  seem  so  attenuated  as  ta 
be  almost  imperceptible,  about  the  former,  the  instances 
derived  from  the  moral  and  political  sciences,  I  believe  you 
can  have  little  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  the  analytic 
tendency  is  truly  the  great  characteristic  of  the  public  mind. 
How  this  marked  and  prominent  character  has  arisen,  I 
cannot  at  present  pause  to  discuss  at  any  length ;  the  ad- 
mission of  the  fact  is  all  I  require.  When  you  reflect  upon 
Grtmfhof  the  pervading  influence  of  all  revolutions  in  political  opi- 
"frh^fpi^a  ^^ott>  you  will  probably  agree  with  me  that  in  the  growth 
7hhtcL{'     ^^  democratic  principles  may  be  found  at  least  a  leading 
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cause.     The  specific  character  of  the  polemics  of  repub-     lect. 

licanism  is  the  tendency  to  publicity,  inquiry,  censure;  in '-^ 

short,  to  that  which,  transported  into  the  sphere  of  philo- 
sophy, becomes  the  spirit  of  bold  examination  into  the 
principles  of  all  things,  the  spirit  of  audacious  and  indefati- 
gable analysis.  Commencing  in  political  discussion,  its 
very  spirit,  that  of  pursuing  inquiry  to  the  utmost,  must 
urge  it  through  every  topic  with  which  political  opinions 
are  connected;  while  again,  the  philosophical  habits  in 
their  turn  powerfully  react  upon  the  practical.  With  how  . 
intimate  a  bOnd  these  opposite  regions  are  united,  it  cannot 
be  necessary  to  suggest  either  to  those  who  honoured  a 
former  lecture  with  their  attention,  or  indeed  to  those  who 
are  at  all  conversant  with  the  writings  or  the  history  of 
speculations  to  which  the  present  age  has  given  birth. 
Such  must  have  seen  that  the  philosophy  of  human  nature 
in  any  age  is  usually  the  condensed  expression  of  that  age ; 
that  it  is  the  refined  and  sublimated  spirit  which,  diluted 
and  diffused,  takes  shape  as  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
people.  It  is  the  logic  of  the  public  practice;  the  grounds 
and  reasons  which  each  generation  presents  to  the  tribunal 
of  time  as  its  memorial  and  justification.  The  history  is  Pkiioso/^hy 
the  philosophy  in  action;  the  philosophy,  the  history  in  J^j^^'" 
speculation ;  they  are  (to  borrow  a  scholastic  metaphor)  the  ^"^J^ 
matter  and  the  form  (or  idea)  of  the  times.  The  recipro- 
cal action  of  these  elements  is  powerful  and  perpetual ;  and 
has  been  more  and  more  evidently  so  ever  since  the  press 
has  given  an  almost  instantaneous  ubiquity  to  thought. 

From  that  time  in  popular  convulsions  rival  principles  TnflH€Mc«or 
have  begun  to  lead  parties  where  rival  passions  led  before;  convZYin^ 
and   men  have  fought  to  maintain  not  only  beliefs,  but  J*^^*^;^' 
opinions.      It  was  so   in   the  great   Reformation,    where  ^^g«y««- 
Christianity  indeed  was  made  the  external  scene  of  con-  opinions. 
flict,  and  supplied  the  weapons  and  the  uniform,  but  where  rI/^^^*' 


forma- 


the  human  mind  itself,  panting  for  free  thought,  and  the  **^ 

principle  of  authority   that  would  perpetuate   its   fetters, 

were  the  real  combatants.     It  was  so  in  the  terrible  cen-  Religious 

tury  of  religious  war  that  followed,  down  to  the  Treaty  of  S^^^^ji 

Westphalia.     It  was  the  same  contest  of  principles  that,  ^«"'«"y. 

just  as  religious  toleration  was  secured  abroad,  broke  out 

on  questions  of  government  in  the  great  civil  war  of  Eng-  ^^^!^ 

land ;  and  that  was  happily  suspended  by  our  Revolution. 

It  was  the  same  secret  but  burning  zeal  for  theoretic  per-  j^^^ 

fection  against  practical  deficiencies  that  exploded  at  last  Rnwiuium. 

in  the  terrific  volcano  of  the  French  Revolution;  the  most 

tremendous  battle  of  principles  the  world  ever  saw,  and 

certainly  the  most  misguided;   but  still  in  its  essence  a 

battle  of  principles.     I  need  not  tell  you  that  a  similar 
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LF.CT.     contest  of  rival  principles  subsists  to  this  day;   and  that 
^'"-      now,  as  for  the  last  300  years,  the  passions  and  the  party- 
feelings  are  the  body  to  which  principles — be  they  right  or 
wrong — are  still  the  soul.     And  though  the  "contest  for 
opinions"  is  commonly  decried  as  the  worst  form  of  human 
folly,  I  confess  I  have  eyes  sharp  enough  in  the  detection 
of  good,  to  find  in  even  this  folly  an  element  of  hope  and 
indications  prophetic  of  a  happy  future.     Before  I  pass 
to  reminding  you  of  the  conclusion  I  am  drawing  from 
these  facts,  I  pause  for  a  moment  to  shew  you  the  nature 
of  the  influence  which  the  press  has  had  in  producing  them; 
and  I  trust  that  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
its  frequency  as  a  topic  of  discussion,  will  justify  the  mo- 
mentary digression.      The  easy  and  rapid  dissemination  of 
thoughts  is  the  usual,  the  true,  and  in  its  form  the  most 
general,  solution  of  the  question ;  but  in  being  thus  general 
it  is  also,  perhaps,  somewhat  vague  and  indistinct.     It  is 
quite  obvious  that  rapid  dissemination  is,  in  itself,  uninflu- 
ential  for  either  good  or  evil.     A  series  of  unmeaning  com- 
binations of  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet  would 
work  no  change  upon  mankind,  though  the  copies  were 
multiplied  by  all  the  presses  of  Europe,  and  transmitted  by 
all   its   posts.     Now,   remembering   that   our  question    is 
founded    upon    a    very   important    char^ge — namely,    the 
spread  of  contests  in  w^hich  great  theoretical  principles  are 
involved^  as  contrasted  with  contests  arising  out  of  pure 
caprice  or  passion — we  must  look  beyond  that  which  in 
itself  is  inadequate  to  produce  any  change ;   that  is,  we 
Cowfftrffon  must  look  to  the  other  element  of  the  press — the  nature  of 
w*^rf  ^^^  thoughts  disseminated,  in  order  to  understand  the  in- 
as  modes  of  flucnce  of  the  dissemination.     Consider  then  that  the  two 
'^iHg^*     modes  of  communicating  mental  influences  are  Writing  and 
thoMgkt,       Speech.    What  is  the  character  of  written  dissertation  as 
contrasted   with   oratorical   appeals.^     This,    that   all   the 
Oratory      accessory  arts  by  which   oratory  succeeds  in   persuading 
'^tk^sZt  ^^^^^^  ^^^  feelings  being  excluded,  a  more  habitual  ap- 
iions.wrii-  peal  to  the  reasoning  powers  becomes  inevitable.     Written 
xfMM*'    matter  tends   (I  speak  only  of  tendencies  on  the  whole) 
towards  discussion  of  principles,  and  spoken  matter  towards 
vivid  picturing  of  details.     Thus — to  draw  an  illustration 
from  the  combination  of  both — a  nation  governed  by  writ- 
ten speeches  invariably  inclines  (we  know  the  instance  of  a 
neighbouring  country)  towards  speculative   politics.     The 
real  force  of  the  press,  therefore,  in  raising  principles  into 
the  vanguard  of  action,  and  making  the  Reason  of  things 
the  great  ral lying-point  in  public  consideration,  is  to  be 
traced  immediately  to  its  power  of  rapid  dissemination,  but 
ultimately  and  chiefly  to  that  inevitable  tendency  of  writ- 
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» 

ten  thought  to  dwell   more  upon  reasons  and  principles     lect. 


than  upon  habits  and  passions. 

I   return   to  the   conclusion    which  I  am    anxious   to  ^JJ^* 
impress  upon  your  minds.     If  (from  whatever  cause)  the  tim^^ 
analysis  of  principles  both  in  action  and  speculation  be  the  SS5!^f«» 
predominating  character  of  modern  times,  and  more  pecu-  «*«'^'«» 
liarly  the  character  of  the  present  age,  an  acquaintance  kenc*,  tco, 
with  the  ultimate  laws  of  the  mind,  and  with  that  master  ^'^t^ 
science  which  holds  in  its  hand  the  last  link  of  every  chain  ^^^J* 
of  thought,  rises  from  the  dignity  of  a  fine  accomplishment  ancewith 
to  the  intrinsic  authority  of  a  necessary  and  fundamental  iaw$o/"^' 
attainment.     In  such  an  age — not  to  be  habituated  to  the  '**'*^^'- 
analysis  of  thought,  and  to  the  investigation  of  the  ele- 
ments of  political  and  private  duty — is  really  as  great  a 
deficiency  in  general  education  as  it  would  be  to  live  as  a 
chemist  among  chemists  without  cultivating  a  knowledge 
of  the  commonest  processes  of  decomposition,  or  as  a  me- 
chanic among  mechanicians  without  a  familiarity  with  the 
ordinary  principles  and  instruments  of  dynamical  effects. 

The  illustration  which  I  have  casually  employed  sug-  /^/ruemceof 
gests  to  my  recollection  another  cause,  which  I  have  often  it^^st^"'^ 
thought  has  not  been  without  its  efficacy  in  promoting  the  S^'**' 
analytic  spirit  on  the  existence  of  which  these  remarks 
have  been  founded.     I  allude  to  the  growth  of  the  science 
of  chemistry.     It  would  certainly  be  a  striking  instance  of 
the  reciprocal  influence  of  studies,  and  even  of  the  influence 
of  philosophy  upon  action,  if  it  could  be  shewn  that  this 
science  -(which  you  will  remember  has  the  advantage  of 
being  the  most  familiar  and  popular  of  all)  has  exercised  a 
power  of  this   universal   and   pervading   extent  over  the 
general  mind.     It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  done  so,  by  ex- 
emplifying and  encouraging  habits  of  indefatigable  ana- 
lysis;   by  supplying   a  very  convenient  phraseology'  for 

'  [As  an  instance  of  the  felicitous  use  of  chemical  phrases  and  ideas  in 
illustrating  mental  science,  may  be  cited  a  passage  from  Sir  J.  Mackintoshes 
Dissertation  on  Ethical  Philosophy.  "Defects  of  the  same  sort"  (as  that  of 
Brown,  who  substitutes  the  term  *  Suggestion  *  in  place  of  the  hitherto  received 
'Association,'  in  explaining  the  origin  of  the  complex  emotions)  **may  indeed 
be  found  in  the  parallel  phrases  of  most,  if  not  all,  philosophers ;  and  all  of 
these  proceed  from  the  erroneous  but  prevalent  notion,  that  the  law  of  Associa- 
tion produces  only  such  a  close  union  of  a  thought  and  a  feeling,  as  gives 
one  the  power  of  reviving  the  other ;  the  truth  being,  that  it  forms  them  into 
a  new  compound,  in  which  the  properties  of  the  component  parts  are  no 
longer  discoverable,  and  which  may  itself  become  a  substantive  part  of  human 
nature.  They  supposed  the  condition,  produced  by  the  power  of  that  law, 
to  resemble  that  of  material  substances  in  a  state  of  mechanical  separation ; 
-whereas  in  reality  it  may  be  better  likened  to  a  chemical  combination  of  the 
same  substances,  from  which  a  totally  new  product  arises."  Diss,  Sect.  vil. 
The  term  "Fusion"  has  accordingly  been  suggested  as  a  convenient  substitute 
lor  ** Association,"  in  describing  the  growth  of  the  more  complex  out  of  the 
simpler  desires  and  emotions.     Kd.] 
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LECT.     these  purposes  (a  matter  in  itself  of  no  slight  importance^ ; 

'. —  and  thus,  by  both  stimulating  and  assisting  the  constant 

search  for  elementary  principles,  and  the  solicitude  to  de- 
tect in  all  subjects,  under  outward  and  palpable  manifesta- 
tions, inward  and  invisible  constituents. 

Further  Another  argument  in  proof  of  the  value  of  these  mental 

'iaUcuHct?'  speculations  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  without  notice, 
although  I  may  presume  that  your  text-books  have  already 
studv of  fkf  n-ididQ  you  familiar  with  it;   I  mean  the  beneficial  results 
^theiL%^r^^  upon  the  powers  of  investigation  and  discovery  which  must 
Mentso/      be  produced  by  the  study  of  the  mind  as  a  bundle  of  tools, 
or  a  system  of  machinery,  for  that  purpose.     These  advan- 
tageous results  such  a  study  may  produce  in  two  principal 
ways;  first,  by  defining  the  limits  of  the  faculties,  and  thus 
exhibiting  in  general  outlines  what  they  can  and  cannot 
Lr>cke*9       attain.     Locke,  whose  great  work  originated  in  difficulties 
^"''^'        on  the  subject,  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  impressed 
with  this  ground  of  importance.     I  may  add  to  his  homely 
but  most  profound  remarks,  that  as  there  is  a  general  and 
final  limitation  of  the  faculties,  within  which  is  possible 
knowledge,  and  beyond  which  is  certain  ignorance,  so  there 
is  also  a  relative  and  mutual  limitation  of  the  faculties  with 
respect  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  chief  subjects  upon 
which  each  can  be  exerted.     Of  both  these  latter  distribu- 
tions you  find  a  magnificent  example  in  the  great  work  of 
Pncon  de      Lord  Bacon,  De  Augmentis  Scientiartim;  an  example  whose 
ugmentis.  j^^^^j.^  j^^y  perhaps  be  best  excused  by  observing  that  no 

subsequent  attempt  to  reform  it  has  been  pronounced  more 
Apoio^for  faultless.     The  objection  on  which  the  Comte  Destutt  de 
^7vhiX  of   Tracy  enlarges,  that  his  introductory  division  of  the  facul- 
J^/^;.'''""'  ties  into  the  Memory,  the  Imagination,  and  the  Reason,  is 
TiTi//'""^  not  elementary  or  ultimate,  may  be  granted  as  true,  and 
V^mJ^      yet  not  injure  its  claims  as  a  division  both  distinct  and 
adequate.     Our  division   of  Great  Britain   into  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland  is  not  less  true,  and  for  many  prac- 
tical purposes  may  be  more  convenient,  than  if  we  had  sub- 
divided it  into  all  its  multitude  of  counties  or  of  parishes. 
Another  objection  of  the  same  author  is  more  important, 
that  which  denies  the  distinctness  of  the  division,  and  urges 
that  "  there  is  no  one  branch  of  our  knowledge — not  even  a 
single  one  of  our  judgments — to  which  all  our  intellectual 
faculties  have  not  co-operated/'     The  assertion  in  this  form 
is,  if  these  names  of  the  faculties  be  used  in  their  ordinary 
sense,  perhaps  too  bold ;   but  the  principle  is  undeniable. 
It  is  indeed  obvious  that  the  simplest  deduction  of  reason 
cannot  be  effected  without  the  aid  of  memory;  and  that 
the  operations  of  imagination  in  the  production  of  poetry 
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would  be  equally  impossible  without  the  aid  of  that  faculty,     ^^p.'^- 

Memory,  again,  without  the   deductive   power  of  reason \ 

would  be  nearly  useless;  and  imagination  almost  as  much 
so ;  while  Reason  itself  in  its  march  of  discovery  can 
scarcely  operate  without  the  imagination  of  hypotheses. 
Against  this  charge,  therefore,  the  best  answer  on  behalf  of 
Lord  Bacon  is,  I  presume,  to  be  found  in  appealing  to  his 
aim ;  which  being  merely  practical,  admitted  of  being  at- 
tained by  classifying  the  departments  of  human  thought 
under  the  faculties  which,  in  popular  apprehension,  seemed 
principally,  though  in  metaphysical  strictness  they  were 
not  exclusively,  engaged  in  them.  It  is  true  that  for 
purely  scientific  purposes  the  animal  system  of  Linnaeus, 
which  includes  the  Man  and  the  Bat  in  the  same  division, 
may  be  highly  valuable;  yet,  as  a  basis  for  popular 
instruction  in  natural  history,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
more  interest  may  not  be  excited,  and  thence  (which  was 
Lord  Bacon's  direct  purpose)  more  stimulus  to  increased 
knowledge  created,  by  a  division  founded  on  circumstances 
somewhat  more  obvious  to  common  observation. 

The  second  advantage  which  I  would  specify  as  afforded  useo/tneH- 
by  our  science  to  the  reasoning  faculties,  does  not  regard  Th^m- 
their  limitation  but  their  use,  their  improvement  to  the  'Jl^^Jfi, 
highest  pitch  of  power  within  the  range  determined  by  the  AcuUus, 
former  considerations.  Valuable  comments  upon  this  most 
important  subject  are  to  be  found  scattered  in  a  variety  of 
authors  both  ancient  and  modem.  The  "  technical  me-  Exam/ies. 
mory"  of  Grey,  Feinagle,  and  others;  the  copious  rhetorical 
counsels  of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Bacon,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  memory  and  the  aid  of  judgment;  the  elementary 
systems  of  Pcstalozzi  and  other  methodizers  of  intellectual 
education, — all  these  and  such  like  plans  and  advices  are 
founded  upon  those  elementary  laws  of  the  mind  which 
you  are  here  to  consider,  and  follow  as  directly  from  them 
as  the  structure  of  a  telescope  to  augment  the  powers  of 
the  eye,  from  the  laws  of  light  and  vision.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  if  the  mind  were  strictly  subjected  to  an  intel- 
lectual regimen,  like  the  body  and  its  muscular  system, 
results  as  far  beyond  ordinary  calculation  might  be  pro- 
duced. The  extraordinary  power  sometimes  generated  by 
constant  practice  in  particular  pursuits,  may  assist  us  to 
some  conception  of  the  energies  which  are  dormant  in 
human  minds  only  because  they  are  not  aroused  by  culti- 
vation. It  is  true  that  in  these  cases  the  power  greatly 
depends  on  the  exclusiveness  of  the  pursuit;  for  different 
habits  of  the  same  faculty  interfere  with  each  other's  influ- 
ence, and  neutralize,  like  interfering  rays  of  light,  pro- 
ducing darkness ;  but  to  this  I  would  reply,  in  the  first 
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LECT.  place,  that  this  truly  demonstrates  the  importance  of  tum- 
^"'  ing  the  habit  upon  noble  pursuits,  in  which  case  the  exclu- 
siveness  would  become  a  blessing;  and  in  the  second  place, 
which  is  very  important,  that  there  are  habits  of  so  general 
a  nature  as  to  be  universally  applicable, — ^habits  of  the 
faculties  themselves,  as  contrasted  with  habits  of  any  spe- 
cial exercise  of  the  faculties.  Of  these  I  will  mention,  as 
the  most  important  intellectual  habit  I  know  of,  the  habit 
of  attending  exclusively  to  the  matter  in  hand.  This  habit 
of  exclusive  attention  I  believe  to  be  attainable  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  act  altogether  irrespectively  of  the  immediate 
subject  of  attention,  to  fit  equally  to  every  occasion  for 
which  it  is  demanded.  It  is  commonly  said  that  genius 
cannot  be  infused  by  education ;  yet  this  power  of  concen- 
trated attention,  which  belongs  as  a  part  of  his  gift  to  every 
great  discoverer,  is  unquestionably  capable  of  almost  inde- 
finite augmentation  by  resolute  practice.  It  is  certain 
indeed  that  it  is  only  a  part  of  genius.  One  of  the*  most 
interesting  of  the  few  but  precious  relics  of  Newton's  con- 
versation is  an  expression  imputed  to  him  relative  to  his 
own  intellectual  powers.  You  probably  know  that  on  one 
occasion  he  is  reported*  to  have  modestly  said,  that  in  all 
he  had  ever  discovered  he  was  only  conscious  to  himself  of 
patient  contemplation,  that  in  his  perseverance  lay  all  his 
power.  Coming  from  such  a  man,  nothing  could  be  more 
beautifully  characteristic  of  his  unpresuming  spirit;  yet  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  Newton's  experience  is,  so  far, 
the  experience  of  every  discoverer.  For  analyse  the  fact. 
The  genius  that  discovers  unknown  truths  consists  of  two 
elements,  a  process  of  close  attention  to  the  point  ex- 
amined, and  a  constant  supply  from  the  hand  of  nature  of 
ideas  connected  with  it.  The  latter  is  a  wholly  involun- 
tary process,  the  former  is  a  voluntary  effort.  Newton, 
therefore,  in  common,  as  I  think,  with  every  inventor, 
could  only  retain  a  distinct  consciousness  of  the  voluntary 
part  of  the  process  as  his  own  personal  act ;  here  alone  he 
was  agent;  all  else  was  executed  for  him  by  the  independ- 
ent revelations  of  nature.  But  though  attention  be  only 
one  element  of  scientific  genius — the  ear,  as  it  were  with 
which  it  listens  to  the  harmonies  of  the  universe, — yet  you 
are  not  to  forget  that  it  is  truly  an  indispensable  element; 
nor  that  the  chances  of  discovery  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  and  concentration  of  this  faculty.  For  every 
idea  is  vivid  in  proportion  to  attention;  and  every  idea 
suggests  a  greater  number  of  related  ideas  in  proportion  to 
its  vividness.     One  of  the  chief  uses  of  writing,  in  the  pro- 

•  [He  says  so  at  the  commencement  of  his  first  Letter  to  Dr  Bentley.     See 
Bentley's  Sermons,  ed.  Dyce,  p.  203.    Ed.] 
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cess  of  inquiry,  is  that  it  arrests  the  ideas  at  pleasure  under  iect. 
the  direct  inspection  of  the  intellect;  and  a  geometrical  ^'^ 
diagram  assists  the  investigation  of  a  problem  not  more  by 
its  concise  collection  of  the  conditions  of  the  question,  than 
by  the  efficacy  of  the  sensible  object  in  preventing  the 
wanderings  of  the  mind.  This,  then,  I  think  a  fair  instance 
of  an  intellectual  habit  of  immense  importance,  conducting 
to  the  most  splendid  results,  capable  of  raising  inferior 
minds  to  achievements  for  which  without  it  the  most  gifted 
intellect  must  depend  on  chance;  and  unquestionably 
attamable  to  every  man  by  determined  practice.  And, 
surely,  the  science  which  develops  such  truths  and  rules  as 
these  is  not  unworthy  your  notice. 

From  this  subject  the  transition  is  natural  to  another  Edncatumai 
very  important  instance  of  the  utility  of  your  studies  in  ta^hysUai 
this  place :  I  mean  their  peculiar  and  invaluable  efficacy  in  "***«■ 
sharpening  the  intellect.  This  efficacy  seems  to  turn  upon 
two  principal  circumstances — upon  the  necessity  which 
above  all  other  pursuits  they  involve,  of  that  intense 
contemplation  of  the  point  at  issue,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  to  which  I  have  just  been  adverting;  and  upon  the 
very  nature  of  the  subjects  of  metaphysical  reflection  and 
analysis,  which  continually  exhibit  instances  of  differences 
and  resemblances  so  important,  yet  so  minute,  as  to 
exercise  the  mind  in  the  constant  detection  of  the  subtlest 
relations  of  analogy  and  discrepancy.  The  peculiar  d^ree 
in  which  metaphysical  studies  possess  both  these  charac- 
teristics, so  precious  in  every  discipline  of  the  intellect, 
will  perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  a  brief  comparison  of 
them  with  the  only  pursuits  which  can,  I  suppose,  be 
placed  in  competition — the  mathematical  sciences.  My  re- 
marks shall  be  concise,  as  I  cannot  now  afford  time  to  enter 
at  any  length  into  the  late  controversy  on  the  subject. 

The  first  object  of  discipline  which  I  have  noted — the  Cempari- 
habit  and  power  of  intense  exclusive  contemplation, — will  ^Ays7c7i 
be  of  course  conferred  by  any  study  in  proportion  as  that  ^tTtVai 
study  requires  it     Now  it  appears  to  me  that  the  very  *'««'«''• 
improvements    of   mathematical    science    are    constantly  in^ym- 
diminishing  its   value   as  a  discipline   for  contemplative  JSilriL// 
power'.     Its  perfection  is  the  perfection  of  a  language,  a  J^jjl^' 
language  of  arbitrary  signs  or  figures  which  so  completely  minUhits 
detains  the  subject   in   the  easy   grasp   of  the   mind   or  tfficac^s 
recalls  it  so  promptly  at  pleasure,  as  to  relieve  the  invest!* 
gator  from   th^  strong  necessity  of  intense  exertion  in 

'  [This  opinion  was  strongly  maintained  by  the  late  Dr  Whewell.  An  able 
defence  of  mathematical  analysis  in  its  educational  aspect  will  be  found  in  the 
evidence  addressed  to  the  Cambridge  University  Commission  by  the  lamented 
Hr  R*  JL  Ellis,    See  Cambridge  University  Report^  Evidence,  p.  214.    Ed.]  ' 
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LECT.     apprehending  or  retaining  it.     Now,  exactly  as  the  ex- 
cellency of  mathematics   (its   perfect  language)  enfeebles 


7mMrJ^-     it  as  a  discipline,  so    the  misfortune  of  metaphysics   (its 
tioiuofthe  imperfect   language)   improves   it   as   a  discipline.     With 
["l^u^y-     respect  to   their    comparative   efficacy  in   producing  the 
'Ji^itas    habit  of  detecting  subtle  resemblances  or  differences,  I 
a  discipline,  cannot  but  conccive  in  this  point  also  the  Mathematical 
Sciences  to  yield  the  supremacy.     In  the  consideration  of 
lines  and  numbers  the  smallest  difference  is  as  distinct  as 
the  vastest ;  the  equation  of  one  right  line  is  as  different, 
and  perceived  to  be  as  different,  from  the  equation  of  that 
whose  conditions  approach  it  nearest,  as  it  is  from   the 
Tercef^tion.    equation  of  a  curve.     Now   in   subjects   of  metaphysical 
l^lUmbl^Mes  consideration,  though  the  differences  may  in  point  of  fact 
diffenn^i*  be  as  real  (for  all  difference  is  equally  difference),  yet  the 
^fZZ^h*^^  instantaneous  impression  may  not  be  that  of  difference  at 
Tanna*'   all,  and  the  perception  of  difference,  when  it  does  occur, 
"Je^e^i^  niay  be  by  no  means  equally  clear  and  complete.     That  is, 
%at!t^?s  we  may  apprehend  that  there  is  a  difference,  and  yet  not 
ii/i««i/r  «<F/ '  be  able  to  pronounce  in  what  circumstance  the  difference 
iTanhroad   Hcs,   Until  after    painful    and    prolonged   reflection.     For 
disiiHetiom.  example,  between   the   phenomenon   called   a   ''volition" 
(or  exertion  of  Will)  and  the  phenomenon  called  a  "desire," 
between  the  state  of  mind  which  immediately  precedes  the 
motion  of  a  limb  or  is  said  to  move  it,   and   the   state 
of  mind  which  constitutes  the  wish  to  move  it,  there  are 
few  reflectors  who  will  not  at  first  declare  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence; and  yet  there  are  probably  few  who  can  enumerate 
and  define  the  circumstances  that  establish  the  difference. 
This,  indeed,  is  an  inferiority  of  mathematics  as  a  disci-' 
pline  to  all  physical  sciences;   for  in  all  these  alike  the 
detection   of  minute   differences   must    be   more  difficult 
than  in  the  science  of  space  and  number;  but  to  the  meta- 
physical sciences  the  inferiority  becomes  peculiarly  striking, 
because  the  discrepancies  there  are  so  peculiarly  elusive. 
The  most     Hcncc  the  most  valuable  disciplinary  parts  of  mathematics 
Tiic^punary  ^rc  those  wliich  contain  the  new  notions  and  principles 
f^wrt/^r*'  introductory  to  each  new  branch ;  for  example,  the  open- 
ar,  those      ing  conccptions  of  geometry  and  of  algebra,  and  of  the 
Jl^*  IL/iiM/ application  of  these  sciences  to  each  other,  and  the  vast 
**^'*  and   profound  principles    upon   which   the  more   modern 

calculus  is  erected;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  student 
has  gained  more  advantage  to  the  faculties  of  thought 
from  one  hour  of  those  which  he  passed  in  thus  exploring 
and  measuring  the  basis  of  each  new  structure  of  mathe- 
matical science  at  which  he  arrived,  than  from  a  much 
greater  expenditure  of  time  and  labour  consumed  in  sul> 
sequently  traversing  some  of  its  inner  intricacies.     Now 
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these  very  introductory  principles  are  the  metaphysics  of    ^yfp"- 
the   mathematics.     Finally,    observe   upon    this   question, 


that  though  (as  I  have  before  remarked)  general  intellectual  ^J*^'^' 
habits  of  attention,  precision,  perseverance,  acuteness,  are  '^**^^jj*^^ 
indeed  truly  valuable,  and  capable  of  being  acquired  apart  rA^A:/ «/■/! 
from  exclusive  connection  with  a  special  subject  of  them,  *^ihL%*' 
so  as  to  be  in  a  considerable  degree  transferable  to  any  at  ^^^y- 
pleasure,  yet,  as  the  subject  upon  which  they  are  acquired 
will  always  be  that  upon  which  they  are  most  promptly 
available,  it  is  of  importance  that  that  subject  should  be 
selected  from  those  which   are  of  the  highest  and  most 
constant  utility.     In  this  point  of  view  I  presume  there 
can  be  little  hesitation  in  or  choice  between,  the  Mathe- 
matical Sciences,  which,  admirable  as  they  are,  are  restricted 
to  a  narrow  circle  of  pure  speculation,  and  beyond  that 
magic  circle  of  their  wonders  are  powerless,  and  the  science 
which,  m   being  the  Science  of  Man,  contains  in   it  the 
subjects,   the   principles,    and    the   proper   discipline,   for 
every  possible  department  of  thought  or  practice. 

In  what  has  been  thus  argued  we  have  shewn  the 
superior  utility  of  the  Science  of  Mind  as  an  indirect  edu- 
cation of  the  intellect,  altogether  independently  of  its 
actual  discoveries  of  truth.  In  this  latter  aspect,  I  ix^Ay  PaMcit^of 
admit  that  its  rival  might  enjoy  an  apparent  triumph;  for  J^'^I^^'^J^" 
assuredly  the  harvest  of  new  and  various  truths  which  the  compensaud 
mathematics  have  yielded  is,  if  we  number  the  produce,  ^«^//y^/ 
far  beyond  anything  which  moral  speculation  can  display.  ^^^^^**^' 
But  metaphysical  conclusions  compensate  for  their  fewness 
by  their  vast  generality  of  application.  Indeed  in  this 
point  of  view,  mathematics  themselves  might  be  regarded 
as  the  result  of  a  few  convictions  of  the  kind  which  meta- 
physics contemplate ;  and  all  real  physical  science  as  the 
result  and  creation  of  the  first  logical  principles  which  led 
to  it  Such  principles,  like  heat  or  electricity,  are  more 
known  in  their  consequences  than  in  themselves  ;  we  cannot 
bee  them  till  they  are  embodied  in  practice,  and  then  we 
give  the  practice  all  the  credit  which  is  theirs  of  right. 
Besides  this,  from  other  reasons,  on  these  subjects  above 
all  others,  we  are  unjust  to  our  teachers ;  in  the  sciences  of 
matter  and  relation  discoveries  are  easily  traced  to  their 
owners,  but  here  discoveries  (and  those  general  impulses 
to  juster  thought  which  are  better  than  positive  discoveries), 
though  no  less  real,  no  less  perceptible,  and  no  less  valu- 
able, are  appropriated  with  difficulty  to  tlieir  respective 
authors.  Great  writers  are  lost  in  the  very  light  they 
diffuse ;  they  create  a  general  illumination  which  at  length 
destroys  the  solitude  or  the  pre-eminence  of  their  own 
particular  glory.     One    principal   object,  indeed,   of  just 
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LRCT.     philosophical  history  is,  by  abstracting  us  from  this  daz- 
zling illusion  of  subsequent  and  present  time,  to  restore 


their  true  magnitude  and  splendour  to  the  mighty  spirits, 
whom  we  are  forgetting  while  we  profit  by  them.  The 
sun,  splendid  as  he  appears  to  us,  would  appear  still  more 
intensely  brilliant  if  we  could  contemplate  him  from  a 
point  beyond  our  atmosphere,  and  thus  behold  him  burn- 
ing in  the  midst  of  a  firmament  as  black  as  midnight,  than 
as  we  see  him  from  our  position,  encompassed  by  those 
nearer  masses  of  reflected  light,  whose  splendour,  though 
derived  from  his  own,  almost  competes  with  its  great 
original. 

I  shall  only  add  (to  prevent  misconception)  that  you 
are  not  to  consider  that  in  what  I  have  said  I  am  regarding 
mathematics  in  themselves,  but  mathematics  as  a  disci- 
pline ;  nor  even  this  positively  (for  I  do  not  at  all  question 
the  value  of  their  influence  to  a  certain  high  degree),  but 
comparatively,  as  contrasted  with  the  speculations  which 
form  the  subject  of  our  present  studies. 

Di£itcui:iet         You  perceive,  then,  that  the  very  difficulties  of  meta- 
w'*««5?J  physical  science  constitute  a  chief  element  in  its  value  as 
arteUmenu  an  intcUectual  discipline.     This,  however,  must  not  be  per- 
^^Vn^uut  mitted  to  prevent  our  efforts  to  diminish  these  diflficulties ; 
eijiini!'"'   f^^  we  may  expect  greater  advantages  from  the  improve- 
ment of  our  actual  knowledge  of  man  and  his  faculties  than 
could  ever  be  derived  indirectly  from  the  mere  intellectual 
exertion  to  attain  it :  besides  that  we  may  confidently  cal- 
culate that  the  human  mind  will  never  in  this  world  arrive 
at  such  a  pitch  of  knowledge  as  to  want  new  and  sufficient 
subjects  on  which  to  exercise  and  strengthen  its  powers. 
Indeed  the  matter  compensates  itself;  for  the  attainment 
of  such  a  stage  of  knowledge  would  render  the  discipline 
Nature  and  f^r  future  cffort  no  longer  necessary.     You  will  perceive 
"tlut^dtm-    ^^^^  ^^^  greatest  cause  of  perplexity  which  you  may  expect 
cuities.        in  these  studies  (and  the  same  reason  explains  that  long 
iirl^Jr"^     continuance,  frequent  recurrence,  and  difficult  removal  of 
errors  on  the  subject,  so  often  charged  against  metaphysical 
philosophy,  and  certainly  so  comparatively  unusual  in  the 
exacter  sciences,  and  in  the  physics  of  the  external  world 
when  once  they  had  become  sciences  of  observation ;  for 
there  a  discovery  once  made  is  a  discovery  for  ever,  t/iere 
nature  once  conquered   never  rebels   against  her  chain,) 
arises  from  the  diflSculty  of  subjecting  these  things  to  in- 
stantaneous attention  and  experiment,  and  when  you  have 
imMfffc-     succeeded  in  obtaining  a  firm  grasp  of  the  point,  the  equal, 
ti<m  o/ian*   OX  nearly  equal  difficulty  of  conveying  your  conviction  to 
^««^.        others  in  language  which  will  speak  neither  more  nor  less 
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than  you  wish.    This  double  difficulty — of  subject  and  of     lect. 

language — belongs,  it  is  manifest,  in  a  far  higher  degree  to  L.. 

mental  than  to  material  science ;  and  seems  to  me  to  ex- 
plain (prejudices  apart)  almost  the  whole  history  of  meta- 
physical error.  The  imperfection  of  metaphysical  lan- 
guage, arising  from  its  constant  suggestion  of  unwarrant- 
able material  analogies  (of  which,  I  may  observe,  that  the 
controversy  on  "  Free  Will"  is  a  very  ^strikii^  example), 
has  been  noted  by  all  our  more  modem  writers ;  I  shall 
only  add  (for  I  cannot  now  pause  upon  any  subject)  that 
in  Bacon's  day  an  error  precisely  opposite,  or  rather  an 
opposite  development  of  the  same  error,  appears  to  have 
existed — ^a  singular  case  of  philosophical  revolutions.  We 
complain  of  the  illegitimacy  of  explaining  mental  processes 
by  material  similitudes;  ke  notices,  as  a  principal  idolum 
trib&Sf  the  ''naturalium  operationum  ad  similitudinem 
actionum  humanarum  reductio*."  From  both  these  diffi- 
culties— that  of  subject  and  that  of  language — ^arises  ano- 
ther very  remarkable  evil;  it  is  this,  that  unwarrantable 
deference  to  the  authority  of  names  is  far  more  prevalent  in  Deference  to 
the  field  of  human  than  of  natural  philosophy.  I  say  it'^^*^"-^- 
arises  directly  from  these  difficulties.  It  does  so,  just  be- 
cause in  consequence  of  these  imperfections  of  mental 
grasp  and  of  language — more  especially  of  the  latter — ^we 
are  always  obliged  in  perusing  an  author  to  take  so  much 
upon  trust.  We  naturally  prefer  concluding  that  we  have 
not  perfectly  understood  him,  to  concluding  that  his 
account  of  his  consciousness  or  his  convictions  is  erroneous. 
This  indolent  subjection  of  the  mind  (so  different  from  our 
reception  of  a  geometrical  process  or  a  chemical  experi- 
ment), when  exaggerated  by  collateral  prejudices,  b^ets 
that  vast  accumulation  of  traditionary  folly,  swelling  on 
from  generation  to  generation,  which  has  so  peculiarly 
encumbered  and  degraded  the  science  of  human  nature. 
But  language  not  only  produces  this  deception  by  its  im-^ 
perfections,  but  it  perpetuates  it  by  its  authority.  After  Tendency  io 
terms  of  great  apparent  weight  have  been  invented  and  ^  "*' 
authenticated,  they  give  a  fictitious  reality  to  imaginary 
entities  ;  we  cannot  endure  to  think,  after  a  long  and  ardu* 
ous  course  of  labour  in  mastering  a  complicated  phraseo- 
logy, that  we  have  "  toiled"  so  much  and  "  caught  nothing;" 
and,  therefore,  in  determined  self-consolation,  we  persuade 
ourselves  to  respect  these  modifications  of  idle  breath,  as  if 
they  were  indeed  the  eternal  substances  of  truth  and  nature. 
Hence,  by  degrees,  a  new  human  mind  is  framed,  over- 
charged with  attributes  and  characters  that  nature  never 
recognized.    It  is  no  longer  the  conscious  being  of  a  certain 

*  Xpe  Augni.  V.  cap.  iii.     Ed.] 
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limited  number  of  faculties  and  passions  tha,t  thinks  and 
feels  in  our  daily  experience,  but  an  intricate  and  compli- 
cated being  framed  out  of  essences,  accidents,  positive  and 
primitive  qualities,  intrinsical  and  extrinsical  causes,  actual 
and  potential  faculties,  and  so  forth ;  in  short,  the  unmin- 
gled  product  of  that  most  arid  of  all  the  soils  of  fancy,  the 
logical  imagination !  In  illustration  of  the  cause  of  the 
prevalence  of  the^e  errors,  I  will  ask  you  to  conceive  how 
valuable  would  be  the  supply  of  that  which  our  science 
wants,  namely,  the  appeal  to  direct  and  unequivocal  expe- 
riment. Conceive  a  philosophical  Frankenstein  gifted  with 
the  power  of  creating,  or  of  modifying,  minds  according  to 
his  theories  ;  enabled,  just  as  a  mechanic  takes  asunder  the 
parts  of  his  machine,  to  strip  his  creation  of  its  attributes, 
so  as  to  fit  it  to  all  the  various  philosophies  of  knowledge, 
and,  by  examining  the  living  result,  to  reduce  to  experi- 
mental evidence  the  deficiencies  or  the  superfluities  of  these 
accounts.  Is  it  quite  certain  that  the  human  mind — the 
man  that  we  know  and  feel — would  be  perfectly  evolved  in 
any  one  change  in  the  succession  ?  Much  as  we  admire 
and  reverence  the  great  authors  of  these  mighty  theories, 
the  Aristotles,  Platos,  Zenos,  Descarteses,  Lockes,  Kants, 
&c.,  and  great  as  have  been  their  unquestionable  services 
to  the  freedom  and  progress  of  thought;  yet,  in  the  dark- 
ness and  difficulty  of  the  subject,  is  it  not  sadly  possible 
that  every  apparition  in  the  series  of  theoretic  men — thus 
built  secundum  artem — might  prove  an  idiot  ?  Differing  as 
they  do,  and  supplying  each  other,  is  it  not  probable  that 
the  real  man,  if  he  exist  among  them,  can  only  be  con- 
structed by  extracts  from  them  all  ?  Or,  as  a  less  ambi- 
tious speculation,  imagine  how  rapid  would  be  the  progress 
of  psychology  in  a  single  month,  if  I  could  introduce  into 
this  place  (as  the  Anatomical  Professor  can  accomplish  in 
his  lecture-room)  a  metaphysical  "subject"  to  demonstrate 
on,  with  the  power  of  appealing  to  its  manifest  structure  in 
as  perfect  a  security  as  that  which  the  anatomist  can  enjoy, 
of  neither  omitting  what  is  there,  nor  supposing  what  is  not 
...Such  then  are  the  imperfections  of  our  minds  in  relation 
to  this  great  object  of  thought^-ourselves ;  and  such  are 
some  of  the  intellectual  prejudices  which  obstruct  the  rapid 
and  steady  progress  of  the  science.  I  hope  I  may  trust 
to  your  own  sagacity  and  interest  in  the  subject,  for  ma- 
turing, enlarging,  and  enforcing  topics  which  here  and  now 
I  can  but  transiently  notice. 

The  last  subject  upon  which  I  wish  to  address  you,  and 
the  last  because  I  wish  it  to  leave  a  deep  and  clear  im- 
pression, has  reference  to  the  moral  tone  and  spirit  in 
which  it  becomes  you  to  pursue  the  science  of  man.     The 
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great  principles  here  are,  the  fearless  pursuit  of  truth,  in  the  lect. 
bright  and  holy  confidence  that  all  truth  will  ultimately  ^^^ 
right  itself;  the  careful  expulsion  of  all  counteracting  influ- 
ences in  study  which  can  be  traced  to  undue  prepossession 
of  any  kind,  or  by  whatever  title  consecrated  ;  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  spirit  of  candour  towards  all  who,  whether,  as 
you  think,  in  truth  or  in  error,  have  given,  or  are  giving, 
their  days  in  sincerity  to  advancing  the  growth  of  human 
knowledge. 

These  things  are  not  to  be  taught  by  logical  reasonings. 
I  trust  that,  as  far  as  my  humble  influence  can  reach,  I 
shall  know  how  to  teach  them  by  my  example. 

As  to  the  first,  the  unswerving  pursuit  of  truth,  I  have  First ^ini, 
before  now  endeavoured  to  shew  you  how  little  the  prin-  rVi^/f/a, 


tor 


ciple  is  restricted  by  the  precepts  of  either  morals  or  reli-  *^'*"*'p^ 
gion,  if  these  precepts  be  but  rightly  understood.     I  YidiVt  pttrsuit  0/ 
remarked,  how  poor  is  the  compliment  which  mistaken  zeal  l^struuT' 
pays  to  the  economy  of  the  universe,  when  it  commands  us  ^'*^'^** 
to  resign  the  occupation  of  penetrating  or  contemplating  it. 
I  cannot  but  pronounce  that  Science  is  indeed  one  part  of -s^fi^KT^wa 
the  great  Praxis  of  the  imitation  of  God;   for  the  grezX  imuaticnqf 
object  of  science  is  to  gain  harmonies,  and  He  is  the  framer  ^^^* 
and  perceiver  of  the  final  harmony  of  all.     It  may  be  that 
there  is  but  one  Law  in  the  universe,  of  which  all  the  laws 
of  possible  science  are  developments ;  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  denied  that  there  is  a  oneness,  in  some  sense,  in  the 
structure  of  the  whole — for  if  creation  have  a  purpose,  the 
means  must  partake  in  the  unity  of  the  purpose — that  the 
Creator  alone  contemplates   this   transcendent  singleness 
and   simplicity  of  nature   from  its  summit ;   that  human 
minds  stand  at  various  heights  of  elevation,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  their  elevation  take  in  less  or  more  of  the  great  and 
ultimate  unity  of  all.     The  religious  or  moral  scruple  which 
would  deny  this  essential  holiness  of  science  is  real  infidel- 
ity; because  it  proceeds  on  a  tacit  separation  (I  fear  more 
common  than  we  imagine)  of  the  Physical  and  the  Moral 
God  of  the  world.     Though  it  be  not  precisely  perhaps  the  Expressions 
"knowledge"  with  which  science  deals,  yet  it  is  worth  your  jj/  '^^*' 
while  to  remember  the  union  of  "knowing"  and  "loving" 
God  so  constant  in  the  loftiest  of  the  Evangelists ;  and  to 
remember  that   when   Christ   himself  sought   a   title,   he 
declared  himself  "  the  Truth." 

The  second  point  was  the  exclusion  of  prepossessions,  second  point 
The  great  philosophical  division  of  these  moral  prejudices  ^«^/a/Aji* 
in  relation  to  our  present  subject,  is  into  those  which  arise  'exci^^' 
from  habits  of  scepticism  and  habits  of  dogmatism.     The  of  prepossess 


stonst 


one   cannot    tolerate  any   discussions   of   first   principles,  wA^/a*^ 
through  fear  of  leading  to  sceptical  conclusions ;  and  the  X?2^//r«/. 

8—2 
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LECT.  other  cannot  endure  any  discussion  which  would  seem  to 
' establish  lofty  ones,  and  is  perpetually  working  at  the  ele- 
mentary principles.  And  on  points  (such  as  the  contro- 
versy of  Necessarianism)  where  there  are  two  classes  of 
facts,  neither  will  bear  the  statement  of  the  opposite ;  the 
fact,  doubtless,  being  that  both  are  mysteriously  true ;  that 
we  see  the  extremes,  while  the  middle,  where  they  unite,  is 
involved  in  clouds.  Here,  again,  the  great  office  of  a  per- 
fect science  is  to  produce  a  reconciling  harmony.  Two 
persons  at  opposite  sides  of  the  base  of  a  pyramid  can  per- 
ceive clearly  enough  that  they  are  opposite;  but  as  they 
ascend  they  approach;  and  could  they  but  scale  the  sum- 
mit they  would  find  opposition  to  disappear,  and  sides  to 
vanish  in  a  single  point 
Tkirdpoiut.  As  to  the  last  point,  the  necessity  of  universal  candour, 
j5irw«wand  of  the  habitual  distribution  of  this  merit  to  all  men,  in 
toieraHct.  these  speculations  above  all,  this  great  qualification  is  per- 
petually talked  of,  and  perpetually  foi^otten.  Men  have 
proposed  theories  of  benevolence  in  terms  of  polemical 
scorn;  and,  in  descanting  on  the  nature  and  remedies  of 
prejudice,  have  ingeniously  contrived  to  make  the  doctrine 
its  own  example.  Is  it  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  this  per- 
versity, that  the  word  "  Polemics,"  originally  significant  of 
hostility  of  any  kind,  should  have  become  exclusively  de- 
voted to  religious  and  moral  disputation?  'But  on  this 
subject  time  will  not  permit  me  to  enlarge.  I  can  scarcely 
speak  with  impartiality  upon  it;  for  I  have  myself  required 
from  you,  and  shall  still  require,  so  much  of  this  benevo- 
lence of  criticism,  as  to  be  too  interested  a  witness  in  favour 
of  its  merits.  If  I  may  judge  from  the  past,  however,  I 
shall  not  be  without  hopes  of  preserving  your  candid  con- 
sideration of  my  future  efforts ;  nor  without  hopes — though 
our  meetings  for  this  term  have,  I  confess,  been  small  to  a 
degree,  which  has  disappointed  my  expectations, — yet  of 
contributing  some  aid  towards  eventually  creating  in  our 
University  an  interest  in  subjects  which  in  most  others  are 
considered  the  noblest  that  can  occupy  and  ornament  the 
mind  of  man. 

The  next  term  at  which  my  many  and  weighty  duties 
of  another  kind  may  permit  me  to  meet  you,  I  hope  to 
introduce  you,  as  a  further  preliminary  to  detailed  inves- 
tigations, to  the  History  of  the  Progress  of  Philosophy 
through  ancient  and  modem  times. 
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LECTURE    I. 
On  Histories  of  Philosophy,  ancient  and  modern. 

Gentlemen, 

A  considerable  period  has    elapsed  since  I     lect. 
last  had  the  honour  of  meeting  you  in  this  place.     Many 


circumstances  have  combined  to  lengthen  that  interval,  {^^rvduc^ 
Circumstances  which  I  anxiously  trust  may  not  again  martu. 
unite.  I  know  not  how  far  I  can  count  upon  you  as  being 
even  partially  the  same  audience  as  I  last  addressed ;  still 
less  can  I  flatter  myself  that  you  retain  any  very  distinct 
impression  of  the  views  which  I  then  proposed  to  your 
acceptance.  This  is,  on  my  own  part,  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  these  views  differed  in  many  respects  from 
the  doctrines — at  least,  from  the  method  and  order  of 
doctrines — popularly  adopted  in  the  philosophical  litera- 
ture of  these  countries;  and  were,  besides,  in  a  great 
degree  intended  as  preparatory  to  the  wider  developments 
which  I  hope,  if  spared  for  this  work,  in  my  future  labours 
to  offer  you.  There  is  indeed,  I  believe,  in  the  words  of 
even  the  humblest  labourers  in  the  field  of  general  philo- 
sophy, if  their  labours  be  but  honest  and  truthful,  a  cha- 
racteristic, unity  of  style  and  thought,  which,  while  it  has 
the  advantage  of  making  all  the  efforts  of  the  same  mind 
mutually  illustrative,  often  has  also  the  disadvantage  of 
making  them  mutually  dependent,  and  of  giving  to  each 
the  position,  not  merely  of  a  useful  confirmation  but  of  a 
necessary  supplement,  to  all  the  rest  This  is  a  principle 
which,  in  various  degrees,  extends  over  even  the  most 
dissimilar  regions  of  mental  exertion.  The  poetical,  the 
historical,  the  political,  the  rhetorical  efforts  of  the  same 
intellect  will  almost  invariably  be  found  to  bear  the 
family-likeness  of  a  common  parentage.  Thus  (to  take 
one  striking  example),  the  seventy  volumes  of  the  writings 
of  Voltaire  will  be  found  to  embrace  almost  every  species 
of  literary  workmanship,  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  page  of 
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LECT.  these  multiform  productions  which  a  judge  of  even  mode- 
'•  rate  discrimination  in  the  flavour  of  intellectual  growths 
could  not  almost  unerringly  identify.  How  much  closer 
this  interdependence  must  be  when  the  productions  are  of 
the  same  kind,  how  much  closer  still  when  they  belong  to 
a  single  subject — to  a  single  course  of  instruction — I  need^ 
not  remind  you.  This  it  is  which  makes  the  solutio  continui 
so  dangerous  to  the  general  effectiveness  of  any  progressive 
series  of  instruction.  It  is  hard  to  perpetuate  a  common 
vitality  in  such  disjoined  members  of  an  organized  system. 
The  only  remedy,  or  palliative,  for  this  disadvantage — 
which  is  in  some  degree  inseparable  from  every  course 
broken  into  fragments  as  our  academic  lectures  are — will 
be  to  multiply  the  centres  of  vitality  by  as  much  as 
possible  giving  to. each  its  own  internal  completeness;  so 
that  (to  carry  on  the  figure)  the  whole  may  resemble  those 
animal  systems,  which,  while  partaking  of  a  common 
organization,  are  also  independent  of  section,  each  minute 
portion  possessing  its  separate  faculty  of  life  and  motion. 
And  this  it  is  my  desire  to  attempt,  as  far  as  it  may  seem 
practicable  to  realize  it 

Of  the  History   of   Philosophy,   the  subject  to 

which  I  formerly  dedicated  our  present  discussions,  it  now 
becomes  my  duty  to  present  you  with  some  outlines.  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  offer  anything  more.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  give  you  more  than  the  etching  of  a  reduced 
engraving,  which  if  swelled  to  a  size  at  all  proportionate  to 
the  real  vastness  of  the  object,  and  filled  up  with  the  ela- 
borate minuteness  of  touch  which  an  object  so  delicate  in 
its  lights  and  shadowings  requires  for  its  finished  portrait- 
ure, would  far  surpass  the  time  and  the  attention  which  I 
can  reasonably  expect  from  my  hearers.  My  end  is  attained 
if  I  can  so  far  disclose  to  you  some  of  the  attractions 
of  the  subject  as  to  induce  you  to  have  recourse  to  the 
original  sources  of  information.  And  let  me  suggest  to  all 
of  you  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  history  of  speculation, 
that  the  more  constantly  you  penetrate  to  these  originals, 
and  the  less  you  are  habituated  to  depend  on  secondary 
representations  of  their  force  and  spirit,  the  more  beneficial 
will  be  the  intellectual  exercise,  and  far  the  more  secure 
your  own  convictions.  To  your  estimation  of  my  own 
labours  I  most  freely  extend  the  principle.  It  may  be 
the  usual  object  with  literary  enterprise  to  content  its 
judges;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  imagine  that  I  sent  you 
away  contented  with  what  you  can  here  obtain. 
PpM^L  ^^^  History  of  Philosophy  has  been  attempted  by 
^r^Hum^  inany  hands.  Indeed  so  extensive  has  been  on  this 
rous.  subject  the  mass  of  learned  labour  that  it  has  given  birth 
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to  a  distinct  article  of  inquiry,  with  which  some  historians     lect. 
have  prefaced  their  recitals,  under  the  title  of  the  "History        ^' 
of  the  History  of  Philosophy;"    and,    indeed,    from   the 
rapid  daily  increase  of  contributions  to  the  subject  in  both 
these  branches  (especially  among  our  German  contempo- 
raries) I  am  half  inclined  to  apprehend   that   before   the 
close  of  the  century   our  sons   shall  find  even   this   last 
history  capable  of  producing  another  reflection  of  its  own. 
Understood  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  phrase,  no 
age  which  has  possessed  philosophy  has  been  without  a 
history  of  it     In  those  first  and  feeble  hours  when  men 
depended  almost  wholly,  as  in  the  infancy  of  all  civilizar 
tions,  upon  traditional  authority  for  the  validity  of  their 
principles  and  the  direction  of  their  researches,  philosophy  phihttephy 
itself  was  little  more  than  a  history  of  inherited  beliefs.  *JZfy7^ 
Wherever  the  scope  of  inquiry  is  rather  the  interpretation  >*«^*"- 
of  doctrines  than  the  interpretation  of  nature,  the  prelimi- 
nary research  must  of  course  turn  less  upon  things  than 
tenets.     This  condition  of  mind  is  sometimes  found  to  be 
prolonged  into  stages  far  advanced  in  civilization.     It  exists  Jl"' '*'/, 
in  almost  every  country  of  the  East  in  a  greater  or  less  eL^* 
degree;  and  indeed  must  be  discernible  in  all   countries 
where  the  claims  of  Revelation  and  Inquiry  are  not  under- 
stood and  defined.    Yet  such  is  the  unconquerable  strength 
of  the  impulse  to  reflective  inquiry  when  once   aroused, 
that,   as  we   shall    see,   in   India,   Philosophy  has   really 
manifested  herself  under  the  prudent  veil  of  Interpretation; 
and  systems,  analogous  in  many  respects  to  our  own  phi- 
losophic theories,  conceal  their  daring  proportions  in  the 
mystical  mantle  of  theological  commentary. 

As  men  advance  in  the  path  of  speculation,  the  history 
of  doctrines  becomes  of  less  consequence.     The  ardour 
of  philosophic  youth,  like. that  of  the  youth  of  nature,  under- 
values lessons  transmitted  from  the  past.     The  two  great  Two^at 
instances  of  such  an  awakening  of  the  genuine  spirit  oihutorjo/ 
speculation,  must  to  us  ever  be  the  dawn  of  science  inJ^^^Tf, 
Greece,  and   its  regeneration  in  modern  Europe.     These  ^^^e^ 
great  experiments,  however,  differ  widely  and  obviously  c;w«r',?iirf 
in  their  circumstances,  spirit,  and  history.     The  movement  J«  ,^^S^' 
of  the  fifteenth  and  six:teenth  centuries  was  essentially  a  ^Z'^tL 
"revival  of  letters;"  its  life  was  in  the  spirit  which  ^nW- nunmncnu 
quity  breathed  into  it  across  a  thousand  years;  it  was  a 
revolution  of  imitation,  collation,  erudition,  in  which  (the 
great  religious  change  apart)  the  discovery  of  manuscripts 
held  it  above  the  discovery  of  systems.     Accordingly,  to 
this  second  birth  of  philosophy  the  remark  which  I  have 
made  is  not  at  all  so  applicable  as  to  its  first  wondrous 
apparition  in  Greece.     There  was  little  time  for  historical 
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I  ECT.     researches,  little  patience  for  them,  little  regard  for  them, 
*         among  the  first  bold  explainers  of  the  universe,  in  the 


jnde^end'    islands    and    colonies    of   Greece.     Among   these    active 
'Mjnfuof   teachers  the  exercise  of  thought  was  preferred  to  the  in- 
^h^u^.      vestigation   of  its    previous    exercise;    and    the    field   of 
antecedent  experience  was  itself  too  narrow  to  be  worth 
the  trouble  of  cultivation.     The  age  of  the  Sophists  seems 
to  have  brought  with  it  some  attempts  towards  the  sys- 
t'^matic  collection  of  opinions,  if  the  work  of  Damastes\ 
**  Of  Sophists!'  (of  which  no  more  than  the  title  remains  to 
Thefirsi     us,)  was  of  thc  historical  kind.     But,  though  subsequent 
YyX^^  ages  of  declining  Greek  literature  were  affluent  in  these 
Pinto, wMa   digests  and  biographies*   (most  of  them  unhappily  only 
f^i,'l^H^iy  preserved  to  us  by  name  in  the  pages  of  Diogenes  Laer- 
'^"khio^     tius,    Suidas,   Athenaeus,    and    the    more    learned    of   the 
w>k^^^'    Christian  fathers),  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  point  to  any 
***"  ^'       certain  traces  of  the  record  of  systems  and  the  criticisms  of 
their  mutual  bearing,  before  the  time  of  Plato.     But  Plato, 
if  he  be  something  higher  than  an  historian,  is   not   an 
historian.     His  scattered  notices  of  previous  philosophers, 
valuable  indeed   as   materials,    are  themselves,   with   few 
exceptions,  too  occasional  and  incomplete  to  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  historical  detail.     I  am  not  satisfied  that  he  can 
always  be  fully  trusted;  nor  indeed  can  I  easily  believe 
that  speculative  tenets   can   have   been   filtered   through 
a  soil  so  racy  and  peculiar  as  his   extraordinary  mind, 
and  arrived  without  a  tinge  from  their  passage.     Of  one 
illustrious  person  he  has   indeed  presented  us  with   the 
noblest  series  of  memorials  that  the  world  has  ever  seen 
from  any  uninspired  source.     It  is  now  pretty  generally 
understood  that  the  remark  I  have  just  made  is  abund- 
antly applicable  in  this  instance;    and  the  exquisite  art, 
no  less  than  dramatic,  with  which  the  additions  are  in- 
corporated into  the  composition  of  the  Platonic  Socrates, 
the  skill  with  which  the  simplicity  of  the  original  character 
is  preserved   and  yet  the  tone  of  the  doctrines  exalted, 
the  features  accurate  though  the  complexion  be  height- 
ened, may  serve  to   make   us   distrust  the  same   gifted 
reporter  when  he  undertakes  to  tell  us  of  Parmenides  and 
Timaeus.    The  true  Socratic  gospel  is  the  Memorabilia  of 
Xenophon. 

The  great  rival  of  Plato  also  comes  before  us  as  a 

^  [n«pl  ToiyjfTW  KoX  eo^mrrOv  is  the  title  of  the  work,  according  to  Suidas, 
who  makes  Damastes  "a  pupil  of  Hellanicus,"  and  places  him  "before  the 
Pcloponnesian  war."  He  is  also  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  others.  See  the 
Cambridge  Museum  CriHcum^  II.  p.  io8.     £d.] 

•  Generally  styled  "Successions  of  Philosophers;"  **of  Sects;"  "of 
Opinions,*'  &c. — or  else  professing  to  be  distinct  individual  lives  of  eminent 
masters. 
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detailer  of  the  history  of  doctrines.     On  Aristotle's  claims     lect. 
to  veracity  and  candour  the  traditions  of  antiquity  so  vary 


that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  pronounce  any  positive  Arutoiu. 
decision.  By  some  critics  and  biographers  whose  remains 
have  reached  us,  he  is  chained,  as  with  many  other  gross 
immoralities,  so  with  unfair  suppressing  and  deliberate  per- 
version. Some  of  these  assailants  have  been  thought  to 
have  gone  so  far*  as  to  charge  him  with  the  literary  incen- 
diarism of  collecting  and  burning  all  the  attainable  writings 
of  his  predecessors,  partly  in  order  to  distort  them  at  his 
ease,  and  partly  to  construct  his  own  edifice  out  of  their 
ruins.  His  defenders  would  not  have  much  difficulty  if  all 
the  charges  against  his  historical  justice  were  as  chimerical 
as  this  preposterous  falsehood.  Aristotle  speaks  copiously 
of  his  predecessors ;  a  modem  writer  has  even  termed  him 
the  true  "father  of  the  history  of  philosophy;"  but  he 
always  cites  as  one  who  is  anxiously  pressing  on  to  esta-/^McA«- 
blish  his  own  conclusions,  and  he  introduces  his  opponents,  ^tZi^"/ 
less  to  partake  the  triumph  as  equals,  than  to  grace  it  as  ^'^'•• 
captives*.  I  will  translate  a  few  lines  from  the  close  of 
his  first  book  of  Metaphysics,  as  containing  the  spirit  of  his 
views  of  the  labourers  who  had  preceded  him.  They  may 
be  regarded  as  an  abstract  of  his  usual  habits  of  criticism. 
"Thus,"  says  he,  after  a  long  discussion  of  the  views  of 
Plato,  Pythagoras,  Empedocles,  and  others,  "  it  is  evident 
from  all  we  have  said,  that  the  researches  of  all  philoso- 
phers are  reducible  to  the  four  principles  established  by  us 
in  the  Physics ;  and  that  beyond  these  no  other  exists ;  but 
these  researches  have  been  carried  on  inaccurately;  and  if 
in  one  view  they  have  anticipated  us  in  all  these  principles, 
in  another,  they  have  not  yet  mentioned  them.... The  de- 
fects of  the  researches  of  our  predecessors  have  been  suffi- 
ciently displayed,  &a"  You  observe  the  two  objects  here 
proposed ;  first,  to  prove  that  little  has  been  done,  and 
then,  that  that  little  is  provided  for  on  better  principles  in 
the  new  system.  These  indeed  are  the  objects  of  all  sys- 
tematizers,  as  well  as  of  this  great  master  of  system ;  but 
this  only  suggests  that  the  warning  should  be  generalized, 
and  that  you  never  can  receive  without  precautions  the 
statements  of  a  theorist  who  can  march  to  conquest  only 

*  Reported  by  Stanley  as  "a  common  report,"  in  his  day. 

•  [The  spirited  and  perhaps  exaggerated  censure  of  Bacon  is  well-known : 
"Aristoteiis  confidentiam  proinde  subit  mirari;  qui  impetu  quodam  percitus 
contradictionis,  et  bellum  universse  anti<|uitati  indicens,  non  solum  nova 
artium  vocabula  pro  libitu  cudendi  licentiam  usurpavit ;  sed  etiam  priscam 
omnem  sapientiam  extinguere  et  delerc  annisus  est.  Adeo  ut  neque  nominet 
uspiam  auctores  antiquos,  neque  dogmatum  eorum  mentionem  ullam  faciat, 
nisi  quo  aut  homines  perstringeret  aut  placita  redaigueret  De  Augm.  Iii»  c.  4. 
Ed.] 
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LECT.     over  the  ruins  of  the  prostrate  theories  of  his  rivals.    Yet, 
'•        I  confess,  the  vastly  superior  sagacity  of  criticism,  as  well 


as  the  superior  proximity  to  their  predecessors,  which  be- 
longed to  both  Plato  and  Aristotle,  as  compared  with  the 
critics  and  compilers  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  empire, 
attach  to  their  reports  such  a  weight  of  authority,  as  ought 
perhaps  to  counterbalance  objections  as  great  as  those  I 
have  insinuated.  At  all  events,  to  those  who  will,  and  can, 
constantly  apply  due  precautions,  and  allow  judiciously 
for  occasional  purposes,  prepossessions,  and  haste  (a  task 
unquestionably  demanding  much  patience  and  practical 
other  his-  shrewdness),  to  such  the  notices  of  these  great  masters 
y*A/2w>Cf.  become  the  most  valuable  historical  records  in  the  com- 
ckero.  pg^g  ^f  ancicnt  philosophy.  I  do  not  even  except  Cicero, 
a  name  which  in  a  review  of  this  kind  cannot  be  omitted. 
Far  superior  to  Aristotle  in  all  the  graces  of  style — as 
superior  as  a  finished  painting  to  a  hard  dry  etching,  supe- 
rior also  in  his  greater  comparative  freedom  from  the  pre- 
possessions of  a  system  (though  in  this  respect  you  know 
Cicero  is  far  from  blameless) — ^the  difference  of  date  be- 
tween these  two  reporters,  as  counted  from  the  first  school 
of  Greek  philosophy,  can  never  be  forgotten  when  we  speak 
of  an  age  in  which  the  invention  of  printing  had  not  yet 
secured,  almost  beyond  the  possibilities  of  extinction,  the 
genuine  tenets  of  a  master.  I  cannot  also  but  express  the 
dissatisfaction  which  I  have  always  felt  in  perusing  Cicero's 
statements  of  the  doctrines  of  the  elder  Grecian  schools.  I 
cannot  but  persuade  myself  that  in  these  criticisms  there  is 
either  an  absence  of  that  patient  sagacity  which  is  essential 
to  a  well-qualified  judge  of  the  works  and  processes  of  pure 
thought,  or  else,  that  captious  desire  to  exhibit,  under  their 
most  uninviting  aspect,  all  possible  forms  of  solution  to  the 
ultimate  inquiries  of  human  reason,  which  is  so  apt  to  be 
fostered  by  the  habits  of  the  academic  philosophy,  itself  an 
imperious  master  even  while  it  disavows  all  mastery.  At 
all  events,  there  is  a  want  of  that  without  which  our  pre- 
sent study  can  never  be  eflfectively  carried  on,  or  happily, 
or  instructively;  and  that  is,  a  boundless  reverence  for  all 
the  sincere  efforts  of  every  honest  human  reason. 

[To  any  of  you  who  are  anxious  to  collate  Cicero's 
accounts  of  his  predecessors,  I  may  mention  that  I  am 
instructed  by  Professor  Tennemann  of  the  publication  of  a 
work  by  "Gedike,"  a  German  litterateur,  containing,  in 
Latin,  a  well-digested  collection  of  all  the  passages  in  his 
writings  relative  to  ancient  Philosophy',  2nd  edit.  Berlin, 
1801.] 

•  [A  sufficient  substitute  for  this  work  is  furnished  in  the  copious  Ono- 
masticon  appended  to  Orelli's  Cicero.     Opinions  differ  greatly  as  to  Cicero's 
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Another  ancient  writer,  in  whose  remaining  works  (though     lect. 
still  more  deeply  tinctured  by  his  system)  valuable  accounts        ^' 
are  to  be  found  of  the  Grecian  schools,  is  the  celebrated 
sceptic  Sextus  Empiricus.     In  order  to  confute  the  dogma-  sexttu 
tists,  he  exposes  them,  and  thus  incidentally  supplies  useful  ^^^"''^*' 
confirmations  or  explanations   to  other  and   more  direct 
authorities.    The  writings  of  this  able  assailant  of  reason 
are  in  other  respects  highly  curious ;  and  it  will  surprise  a 
student  who  is  familiar  only  with  the  sophists  of  his  own 
age  or  language,  to  discover  how  very  few  of  the  logical 
difficulties  of  modem  sceptics  are  at  all  as  modern  as  them- 
selves. 

In  considering  the  views  of  Epicurus,  which  fill  so  large  LucreUut. 
a  space  in  the  chart  of  ancient  philosophy,  you  will  natu- 
rally have  recourse  to  the  magnificent  poetical  essay  of 
Lucretius.  This  great  poet,  however,  who  himself  pos- 
sessed independent  powers  of  philosophical  speculation, 
cannot  always  be  adopted  as  an  accurate  transcriber  of  the 
actual  opinions  of  Epicurus,  though  perhaps,  for  this  very 
reason,  a  safer  and  more  impressive  indicator  of  the  views 
to  which,  by  strict  necessity  of  reason  and  of  events,  these 
opinions  will  everlastingly  be  found  to  lead. 

Among  the  writers  who,  carrying  on  their  own  processes 
of  thought,  occasionally  inform  us  of  the  views  of  antece- 
dent inquirers,  Seneca  and  Plutarch  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked. Seneca,  the  most  elaborate  of  all  the  interpreters  seneca, 
of  the  Stoical  institutes,  often  throws  the  strong  light  of 
contrast  upon  the  Epicurean  school,  as  well  as  reprobates 
the  "  Academicorum  nova  scientia,  nihil  scire."  His  books 
of  Natural  Questions  (an  amusing  study  to  a  modem  New- 
tonian!) illustrate  a  vast  variety  of  points  in  the  history  of 

merits  as  an  historian  of  Philosophy.  Some  recent  writers  of  eminence  have 
formed  a  low  estimate  of  his  learning,  as  in  particular  Madvig.  It  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  Cicero  was  not  a  mere  professor,  but  a  statesman  living  in 
the  stormiest  times,  and  an  advocate  in  high  request.  This  is  too  little 
remembered  by  the  Doctores  umbratici  who  sit  in  judgment  upon  him.  Con- 
sidered  as  a  philosophical  amateur  he  must  surely  take  very  high  rank.  His 
acumen  and  power  of  exposition  can  hardly  be  denied,  at  least  by  those  who 
have  read  the  Academic  Questions.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  his  notices  of  the  classic  age  of  Greek  philosophy  come  mostly 
from  writers  of  the  Macedonian  period,  whose  traditions  it  is  bis  merit  to  have 
preserved.  His  obligations  to  his  own  teacher  Antiochus  are  very  fully  in- 
vestigated in  Madvig's  7th  Excursus  to  his  2nd  edition  of  Cicero  de  Finibus, 
Of  Plato  Cicero's  knowledge  was  limited,  but,  so  far  as  it  went,  by  no  means 
second-hand.  He  had  read  the  Phaedrus,  and  apparently  much  of  the  Re- 
piiblic  and  Laws;  and  left  translations,  of  which  fragments  remain,  of  the 
Timaeus  and  Protagoras :  but  of  many  of  the  most  important  dialogues  he  makes 
no  mention — ^not  even,  for  instance,  of  the  Theaetetus,  the  true  fountain  of 
the  Academic  scepticism.  His  good  faith  (simplicitas)  in  acknowledging  his 
obligations  is  praised  by  Pliny  (Praef.  ad  Hist.  Nat.),  and  contrasted  with  the 
dLsingenuousness  of  other  Roman  writers,  by  'vhom  he  had  found  the  ancients 
'  transcriptos  ad  verbum,  nee  nominatos.'    Ed.] 
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LECT.     ancient  physics;  the  least  interesting  to  my  mind,  however, 

!: because  far  the  least  rational,  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  science 

of  antiquity.  In  the  science  of  mind,  the  subjects  of  in- 
vestigation are  either  logical,  where  little  is  left  for  mere 
observation,  or  psychological,  where  observation  is  to  a 
certain  considerable  d^ree  inevitable,  and  always  feasible, 
even  to  a  single  individual ;  but  in  the  physical  investiga- 
tion of  the  material  world  (especially  that  part  of  it  with 
which  the  ancients  chiefly  busied  themselves,  astronomy, 
and  the  extensive  department  which  they  termed  meteoro- 
logy), to  theorize  without  vast  and  combined  and  registered 
observation  will  infallibly  lead  astray;  the  first  aspect  of 
the  phenomena  to  an  observer  who  does  not  vary  his  posi- 
tion, or  multiply  and  diversify  his  trials,  being  usually 
some  intricate  complication  in  which  the  original  laws  are 
wrapped  up  under  a  thousand  disguises, — disguises  which, 
in  most  cases,  no  effort  of  individual  sagacity  has  the  small- 
est chance  of  penetrating  by  the  exercise  of  mere  reflection. 
Hence  it  is,  that  while  the  physical  conjectures  of  antiquity 
are  seldom  of  value,  except  as  illustrating  (which  they  do 
very  strikingly)  the  successive  forms  under  which  the  ima- 
gination accommodates  itself  to  facts,  and  facts  to  itself, — 
the  relics  of  the  genuine  reflective  science  of  the  ancients 
are  always  deserving  of  reverent  inspection,  and  even  in 
their  very  errors  will  generally  be  found  to  present  an 
aspect  of  truth. 
piiuarck,  Plutarch  comes  before  us  both  as  a  direct  and  indirect 

recorder  of  the  theories  and  sentiments  of  philosophic 
antiquity.  His  indirect  or  occasional  references  are  prin- 
cipally to  be  met  scattered  through  those  most  delightful 
treasuries  of  the  gossip  of  Greece  and  Rome,  his  biogra- 
phies. Far  less  generally  known  than  these  universally, 
popular  remains,  his  moral  writings— highly  valuable  for 
their  own  sake — are  also  of  much  value  in  an  historical  light 
His*  principal  direct  contribution  to  the  history  of  philo^ 
sophy  is  the  treatise  De  Placitis  Philosophorum  if  indeed 
that  treatise  be  Plutarch's.  It  is  a  lively,  superficial  sketch, 
strongly  reminding  the  reader— except  in  its  moral  tone, 
which  IS  somewhat  higher— of  the  graceful,  unsubstantial, 
forms  in  which  Philosophy  was  accustomed  to  reveal  her- 
self in  the  France  of  the  last  century.  It  cannot  be  omit- 
ted, however  in  any  collection  of  our  few  ancient  authori- 
ties.    You  will  add  to  it  the  philosophic  physician  Galen's 

*  [Interesting  notices  are  to  be  found  in  Plutarch's  controversial  tracts 
t^'t'SL  nn  il°''i.*?'^.  ?P*^^^s.  especially  in  that  a<iv.  Colotem,  Also  in  the 
J^^  Sv^  Delphian  Ki,  and  in  the  Qu^fstiones  Platonica,  ^,     Both  the 


Galen, 
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tract  on  the  history  of  philosophy;  which  indeed  seems     lect. 

to  be  little  more  than  a  republication  of  the  other,  or  a ]i 

continuation  of  it 

The  largest  collection  of  these  details,  transmitted  to  Djogtnfg 
us  in  a  classical  language,  is  the  well-known  work  of  '*** 
Diogenes  Laertius,  who  probably*  lived  about  the  time  of 
the  Antonines.  A  voluminous  and  very  miscellaneous 
collection,  the  reader  of  it  must  bring  at  least  as  much 
light  as  he  receives,  in  order  to  study  it  with  advantage. 
It  would  be  ungrateful,  however,  to  dispatch  with  only 
this  negligent  criticism,  a  collector  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  vast  assemblage  of  facts,  anecdotes,  and 
sentiments,  which,  but  for  the  humble  industry  of  Diogenes 
Laertius,  would  have  been  for  ever  lost  to  modem  times. 
It  has  been  the  laborious  task  of  many  modem  critics  to 
investigate  the  authenticity  of  his  narratives,  and  to  correct 
his  occasional  precipitancy.  The  emdite  commentary  of 
Menage  is  the  principal  performance  of  this  kind. 

The  commentary  of  Menage  upon  the  biographies  of /»*/&«/*»- 
Diogenes  Laertius  recalls  naturally  the  beautiful  treatise  "buUiuJ'^' 
attributed  to  Origen",  under  the  title  of  Philosophumena;  <^"i*«- 
for  it  was  in  this  commentary  that  the  world  of  letters  was 
first  made  acquainted  with  some  portions  of  that  valuable 
relic.     The  anxiety  which  these  extracts  stimulated,  for  a 
completer  publication,  was  gratified  by  Gronovius  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  his  magnificent  Thesaurus  of  Greek 
Antiquities  (published  separately  in  1706  by  Chr.  Wolff). 
This  composition  consists  of  a  remarkably  clear  compen- 
dium of  the  doctrines  and  successions  of  Grecian  philo- 
sophy; and  though  written,  as  the  introduction  declares, 
as  preliminary  to  a  confutation  of  some  of  the  more  philo- 
sophical heresies  of  the  time,  is  free  from  exaggeration 

'  [More  probably  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century.  Laertius  men- 
tions both  Sextus  Empiricus  and  his  successor  Satuminus.  The  former  but 
not  the  latter  is  mentioned  by  Galen,  Opp.  xiv.  p.  683,  Kilhn,  who  died 
A.D.  300,  and  who  would  probably  have  mentioned  Satuminus  had  he  been 
a  contemporary.  I'his  consideration  has  led  Menage  to  place  Laertius  later 
than  Galen.    See  his  notes  on  D.  L.  IX.  §  1 16.     Ed.] 

<  [It  may  seem  superfluous  to  inform  the  reader  that  Origen*s  claim  to  the 
authorship  of  this  treatise  is  now  waived  in  favour  of  his  contemporary,  Hip- 
polytus,  bishop  of  Portus.  The  Philosopkununa  is  the  introductory  book  of 
a  larger  work  in  ten  books,  entitled  Agaifist  all  Heresies  (usually  quoted 
under  the  title  ConfutoHo  Haresiun^,  Of  these  ten  the  last  seven  were  dis- 
covered nearly  entire  in  184?,  and  were  not  very  skilfully  edited  In  1851  by 
a  Frenchman,  M.  Miller,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon 
Press.  The  newly-discovered  books  are  rich  in  quotations,  and  contain  some 
new  and  interesting  fragments  of  the  earlier  philosophers.  The  fidelity  with 
which  such  passages  are  cited  often  contrasts  somewhat  ludicrously  with  the 
forced  interpretation  put  upon  them  by  the  author,  the  object  of  whose  treatise 
is  to  shew  that  the  Christian  heretics  were  indebted  for  their  doctrines  to 
Pagan  authors.  See  Bemays*s  Efistola  CriHca^  appended  to  the  4th  volume  of 
Bunsen*s  Ilippolytus  and  his  Age,     Ed.] 
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and  misstatement  to  a  degree  not  always  observable  in 
the  references  to  Pagan  philosophy  by  the  champions  of 
our  early  Christianity.  The  ascription  of  it  to  Origen  is 
attended  with  many  difficulties.  In  the  outset  the  author 
seems  to  claim  the  honours  of  the  episcopal  office,  which 
we  know  Origen  never  possessed.  Speaking  of  the  Apo- 
stolic spirit,  he  says,  &v  rjfiw  ButBoxot  rvy^dvovre^  t^9  re 
avrrj^  y(apiTO<:  fiereyovre;,  ap')(^i.€paTeia<i'  re  fccu  StSaor- 
KaXla^,  Kol  <f>povpov  rt}^  'E/CAcXi/crta?  XeXoyurfjUvoc^  k.t.X, 
It  is,  however,  barely  possible,  that  (as  Gronovius, 
who,  as  well  as  our  own  Pearson,  advocates  its  Origenian 
descent,  holds)  the  author  may  not  have  meant  the  highest 
order  of  the  Christian  ministry  by  these  expressions;  and 
certainly  no  other  candidate  has  been  shewn — Epiphanius, 
iEtius,  Didymus,  &c. — whose  claims  are  at  all  more 
plausible  than  those  of  the  learned  catechist  of  Alexandria, 
to  whom  the  manuscripts  collated  by  Gronovius  were 
unanimous  in  ascribing  it. 

The  Epiphanius  who  has  just  been  mentioned,  has 
himself  presented  us  with  an  abridged  view  of  the  Greek 
philosophy;  and  I  may  add,  that  the  Christian  Fathers  in 
general  (due  allowance  being  made  for  their  own  strong 
prejudices  against  the  theories  they  undertook  to  state) 
will  be  found  an  opulent  source  of  information  on  many 
points  connected  with  the  subject  of  our  present  researches, 
more  particularly  the  Alexandrian  Clement,  Eusebius, 
Lactantius,  Origen,  and  Augustine. 

I  have  now  nearly  exhausted  the  scanty  store  of  our 
ancient  authorities.  Philostratus  and  Eunapius  consecrated 
their  labours  to  the  Neo-platonic  school;  and  the  latter* 
wrote  a  work  still  extant,  under  the  title  of  Lives  of  the 
Sophists,  A  very  beautiful  edition  of  this  collection  was 
published  in  1822  by  Boissonade  (at  Amsterdam),  with 
vast  critical  aids  and  illustrations.  Eunapius  belonged 
to  the  latter  period  of  the  school,  and  furnishes  some 
curious  specimens  of  its  extravagances.  Athenaeus,  though 
a  libeller  in  whom  confidence  can  scarcely  be  placed,  will 
deserve  to  be  consulted,  as  well  as  the  fragmentary  notices 
of  Aulus  Gellius  and  Macrobius.  The  fifth  century  gives 
us  the  physical  and  ethical  selections  of  Stobaeus,  of  which, 
themselves  fragments,  we  possess  but  fragments.  The 
edition  of  Prof.  Heeren,  published  at  Gottingen  in  1792 

^  [The  meaning  of  this  word  is  fixed  by  Tertullian,  as  quoted  by  Dr 
Wordsworth  in  his  well -reasoned  treatise  on  this  subject :  **Dandi  baptismum 
jus  habet  Summus  sacerdos,  qui  est  Episcopus."    De  Bapt.  c.  17.     Ed.] 

*  [Philostratus  also  wrote  Lives  of  the  Sophists.  This  book,  which  is 
valuable  to  the  historian  of  Literature,  and  also,  though  in  a  less  dcCTee  to  th<» 
historian  of  Philosophy,  is  best  read  in  Kaysefs  edition,  Heidelb   183^     Ed  ] 
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and  1 80 1,  though  I  have  not  myself  seen  it,  I  have  heard    ^^ct. 

from  high  authority  so  abundantly  praised  that  I  cannot '■ 

hesitate  to  direct  to  it  your  notice**.  In  earlier  times  the 
prison-hours  of  the  illustrious  Grotius  were  consoled  by 
critical  labours  upon  the  same  precious  text.  Beyond  these 
I  know  not  that  I  can  offer  you  any  further  material 
guidance  except  Hesychius's  treatise  of  the  sixth',  the  Hetychint, 
Myriobiblion  of  Photius,  of  the  ninth,  and  the  Lexicon  of  ^«2^!' 
Suidas  belonging  to  the  tenth  century  *®.  That  confused, 
though  with  all  its  faults  valuable,  repertory  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  last"  existing  depository  of  genuine  and 
original  classical  learning;  in  that  gloomy  age  the  primal 
light  expires,  and  the  next  generation  arises  in  the  dim 
reflected  beams  of  exposition,  criticism,  and  collation  of 
the  past" 

From  this  slight  sketch  of  the  amount  of  our  ancient 
originals  (the  primary  materials  for  our  researches)  you 
will  easily  perceive  that  their  real  extent  is  not  great 
Probably  to  many  of  you  this  conclusion  will  come  with 
some  surprise.  When  these  authorities  meet  you  repeat- 
edly cited  in  their  diversity  of  editions  on  the  crowded 
margins  of  learned  treatises  of  various  kinds,  they  acquire 
an  illusive  multiplicity.  They  seem  to  increase  in  actual 
quantity  and  number,  as  light  appears  to  do  by  repeated 
reflections.  It  will  at  least  be  some  compensation  for  the 
regret  we  feel  at  remembering  the  irreparable  loss  of  so 
many  interesting  sources  of  thought  as  time,  and  war,  and 
accident,  and  barbarism,  and  bigotry,  have  destroyed,  if  a 
knowledge  of  the  limited  extent  of  our  real  possessions 
lead  you  to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  surveying  them 
without  the  vulgar  dread  of  being  wholly  lost  in  the  laby- 
rinth. 

You  will  have  observed,  that  in  this  list  I  have  almost  ThUenu- 
exclusively  confined  myself  to   classical   authorities.     MySSJ^'^i/* 

^   f  Heercn's  edition  is  now  superseded  by  Gaisford's.     Ed.] 

•  [Hesychius  of  Miletus  {temp,  Justinian)  wrote  a  short  treatise  irc/)2  twv  h 
rcudcf^  5(aXa/i^(irrci;i^  <ro<l>(af,  which  has  been  edited  by  Orelli,  Leipz.  1820. 
The  work  is  in  great  part  a  mere  abridgement  of  Laertius,  and  has,  in  its 
turn,  been  largely  used  by  Suidas.  Some  notices  it  contains  which,  according 
to  OrelH,  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.     £d.] 

*®  [The  date  of  Suidas  is  uncertain.  Many  additions  seem  to  have  been 
made  to  the  original  Lexicon,  some  of  which  refer  to  events  in  the  eleventh 
century.     Ed.] 

^^  [We  must  except  the  Commentary  of  Eustathius,  who  lived  late  in  the  { 

12th  centurv.    Ed.]  ■ 

^*  [In  this  enumeration  of  ancient  sources,  the  Greek  commentators  on  j 

Aristotle  should  have  been  mentioned.     Some  of  them,  as  Alexander  Aphro- 
disiensis,  who  lived  in  the  second  and  third,  and  Simplicius,  who  died  in  the 

sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  take  very  high  rank  among  secondary  autho-  *] 

rities.     Ed.] 
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I. 
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Reason  of 
this. 
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the  ancient 
histories  of 
Philosophy. 


reason  has  been,  not  at  all  that  these  are  our  only  means 
of  attaining  a  conception  of  some  of  those  philosophies 
which  the  Greeks  termed  Barbaric,  but  that  the  native 
authorities  are  of  so  wholly  distinct  a  character,  that  to 
have  enumerated  them  in  a  common  catalogue  would 
only  tend  to  confusion.  You  will  easily  separate  the 
general  body  of  authorities  into  the  natural  division  which 
sets  on  one  side  the  works  themselves  of  the  philosophers, 
and  on  the  other  the  details  regarding  them  or  their 
doctrines,  preserved  in  the  writings  of  others.  Now  it  is 
with  the  latter  I  have  principally  engaged  you  (the  former 
being  too  obvious  to  require  specification),  and  of  the  latter 
it  may  be  said  with  almost  equal  truth,  that  all  eastern 
philosophy  belongs  to  it  (as  professing  principally  to  record 
traditional  dogmas),  or  that  none  does.  In  either  case, 
these  Oriental  sources  are  separated  from  the  purpose  and 
matter  of  our  late  enumeration;  in  the  former  view  of  their 
position,  as  being  only  apparently  not  really  historical,  in 
the  latter,  as  being  neither  one  nor  the  other.  We  shall 
therefore  reserve  them  for  brief  notice  when  the  philosophy, 
whose  condition  we  are  to  trace  by  them,  shall  come  under 
inspection. 

You  will  also  perceive,  from  the  nature  of  the  works  we 
have  cited,  that  the  idea  of  a  philosophical  history  of  philo- 
sophy does  not  appear  to  have  ever  come  before  the  mind 
of  the  ancient  speculatists  with  anything  of  the  distinctness 
and  force  it  has  assumed  of  late  years.  A  mere  abstract  of 
tenets,  without  connexion  or  order,  without  any  enlight- 
ened attempt  to  harmonize  apparent  contradictions,  by 
detecting  the  secret  unity  that  reconciles  them  (or,  what  is 
scarcely  less  valuable,  by  detecting  the  principle  of  the 
error),  without  any  comparison  of  analogous  doctrines  in 
different  systems,  without  any  investigation  of  the  occa- 
sional influences  of  external  circumstances,  as  political  con- 
stitutions and  crises,  climates,  habits  of  life, — and  still  more, 
without  any  attempt  to  trace  the  march  of  reason  itself 
amid  all  the  variety  of  its  forms  and  dresses, — ^this  detached 
unorganized  enumeration  seems  to  have  been  the  highest 
conception  which  the  ancients  possessed  of  a  history  of  phi- 
losophy. And  yet,  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  memory  of 
one  great  man  to  omit  the  following  striking  passage  from 
Hippocrates.  "  It  is  a  useful  study,"  says  that  acute  and 
comprehensive  thinker,  "  to  contemplate  with  attention  the 
progress  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  seek  carefully  why  it 
was  that  certain  views  and  experiments  have  not  succeeded 
in  public  estimation  when  they  really  deserved  success,  and 
why  others  have  obtained  celebrity  without  any  genuine 
claim  to  it.    Was  it  chance  >    Then  si^h  a  chance  would 
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deserve  deep  investigation*."  In  this  suggestion  you  lect, 
recognize  the  spirit  which  should  animate  a  general  history  ' 
of  opinions,  and  a  direct  annunciation  of  one  important 
branch  of  it.  We  shall  presently  see  how  these  conceptions 
of  the  illustrious  physician  were  revived  in  a  form  still  more 
substantial  and  definite  among  the  desideranda  of  Lord 
Bacon.  As  to  the  great  leaders  of  the  Grecian  mind  who 
have  exercised  so  vast  an  empire  over  subsequent  ages — 
the  Platos  and  Aristotles — they  were  too  busy  in  fortifying 
their  own  edifices  of  speculation  to  bestow  any  real  atten- 
tion upon  the  laws  of  prpgressive  advancement  before  and 
around  them,  even  if  a  mass  of  experience  had  been  col- 
lected adequate  to  justify  positive  conclusions.  I  should 
rather  have  expected  this  class  of  inquiries  to  have  origi- 
nated among  the  erudite  professors  of  Alexandria ;  and  is 
it  quite  certain  that  in  this  respect  time  has  not  robbed  us 
of  some  portion  of  our  literary  inheritance }  However  this 
may  be,  the  great  revolution  of  that  age  must  have  soon 
occupied  and  absorbed  the  attention  of  all  speculative  men ; 
and  it  did,  we  know,  ultimately  exercise  on  pagan  philoso- 
phy an  influence  that  hurried  it  off  into  a  strange  supra- 
mundane  region,  which  afforded  indeed  some  of  its  most 
striking  experiences  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  but  was 
exceedingly  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  that  study 
itself. 

It  becomes  now  my  duty  to  present  you  with  sovat  MotUmhib' 
notices  of  the  bibliography  of  our  subject  as  cultivated  by  ^Z^ict 
the  erudition  of  modem  ages.  I  confess,  however,  that  I 
altogether  despair  of  communicating  an  idea  at  once  clear 
and  copious  of  the  literature  of  this  vast  department,  within 
the  limits  of  time  to  which  a  lecture,  to  retain  any  hold  on 
the  memory,  must  necessarily  be  restricted.  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  add,  that  for  a  complete  account  of  this  enor- 
mous aggr^ate  of  learning  (itself  no  small  library,  and 
every  day  gathering  new  contributions)  I  cannot  pretend  to 
be  qualified.  Many  of  these  voluminous  performances  of 
the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  I  have  never  seen  and  never 
expect  to  see;  many  more  I  have  now  and  then  found 
occasion  to  refer  to,  and  can  only  estimate  from  the  degree 
of  familiarity  such  transitory  acquaintanceship  permits. 
Notwithstanding  this,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  promise 
that  I  can  make  you  acquainted,  without  much  danger  of 
material  error,  with  at  least  the  principal  stages  and  monu- 
ments of  the  progress  of  the  study.  The  occasion  requires 
no  more. 

*  I  owe  this  quotation  to  M.  D^g6rando  (in  his  pretty,  not  profound, 
Histoirt  ComparU^)  [T,  I.  p.  iiS,  where,  however,  no  reference  is  given, 
Ed.] 

B.  Q 
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LECT.  In  that  great  reformation  of  the  direction  of  thought, 

^-        which  will  for  ever  make  the  fifteenth  century  one  of  the 


Period oftfu  most  interesting  in  the  history  of  humanity,  the  rediscovery 
"uiu^pL-  of  classical  literature  performed  a  leading  part  It  is  of 
'hutorifsof  course  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  immediate  historical 
FkiUio^hy,  causes  of  this  event:  they  are  familiarly  known  to  you  all. 
While  the  scholastic  doctors  of  the  West  were  proud  to 
devote  their  labours  to  illustrate  the  dark  dogmas  of  a  spu- 
rious or  disguised  Aristotle,  consecrating  their  inexhaustible 
perseverance  to  the  embellishment  of  an  image  whose  faint 
and  false  copy  of  the  great  original  came  to  them  through 
the  double  and  distorting  medium  of  Hebrew  translated 
from  Arabic  translations, — the  literati  of  the  Grecian  em- 
pire,— ^such  men  as  Michael  Psellus  the  historian,  Eustra- 
tius,  Metochites,  were  still  enabled  to  study,  along  with  the 
other  remains  of  classical  literature,  the  profound  and  preg- 
nant purport  of  the  Stagyrite  in  his,  and  their,  native 
tongue.  But  the  Ottoman  cloud  long  impending  over  the 
city  of  Constantine  at  length  discharged  its  thunders ;  and 
the  new  occupant  of  the  throne  of  the  Comneni  and  Palaeo- 
logi  had  little  value  for  a  knowledge  which  had  not  enabled 
its  possessors  to  preserve  their  freedom,  and  which  he 
found  to  be  in  them  but  too  consistent  with  such  habits  of 
servility  as  his  ruder  barbarian  philosophy  had  dignity 
enough  to  despise.  Accordingly,  the  men  of  letters  fled 
the  beautiful  capital  of  the  East,  ever  since  lost  to  Chris- 
tendom; and  brought  with  them  the  precious  deposit  of 
ages  to  the  shores  of  Italy.  The  desolation  of  the  East 
forced  on  the  civilization  of  the  West  Venice,  Milan, 
above  all,  the  brilliant  commercial  democracy  of  Florence 
with  its  Medici,  received  and  welcomed  them.  I  have  not 
time  to  enlarge.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  interpretation  of 
antiquity  became  the  passion  of  the  time.  Above  all,  its 
philosophy  attracted  attention,  and  the  conciliation  of  its 
doctrines  with  the  tenets  of  the  Church  became  the  chosen 
task  of  the  chief  writers  of  the  South  of  Europe.  This 
might  be  deemed  a  probable  period  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  history  of  Philosophy.  Far  from  it  This  was  but  the 
infancy  of  the  m'todem  European  mind — a  mighty  infancy 
indeed,  but  still  an  infancy,  and  dependent.  And  the  con- 
ception of  the  History  of  Philosophy  belongs  not  to  such  a 
state,  but  to  the  highest  and  most  practised  vigour  of  the 
adult  intellect.  Besides,  these  venerated  relics  (like  those 
of  their  sanctuaries)  were  for  a  time  too  profoundly  revered 
to  be  subjected  to  .the  rude  grasp  of  the  historical  dissector. 
But  towards  preparing  at  a  distance  the  materials  for 
future  edifices,  much,  doubtless,  was  done.  Detached  dis- 
sertations, abstracts,  enumerations,  analyses,  soon  abounded. 
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The  struggle  which  necessarily  arose  between  the  disciples    lect. 
of  the  recovered  Aristotle  and  the  recovered  Plato,  added        ^' 
earnestness,    and    therefore    vigour    and   value,    to  these 
labours.     As  this  active  warfare,  proceeded,  among  other  ^^«»^ 
critics  of  the  progress   of  past  and  present  thought,  the  L^d^kus 
learned  Spaniard  Ludovicus  Vives — from  the  year  of  the  ^"'^'  ^'' 
discovery  of  America— held   a  distinguished   place.     His 
treatise  De  Causis  Corruptarum  Artium   (1531),   contains 
thoughts  which  three  centuries  have  not  deprived  of  fresh- 
ness.    Another  of  his  writings,  De  Initiisy  Sectisy  et  laudi- 
bus  Philosoplwrunty  is  more  directly  connected   with  our 
subject.     Nothing  of  the  kind  in  that  age  is,   I  believe, 
beyond  it,   but  it  is  not  beyond  its  age.     Books  on  the 
same  subject  I  have  seen  cited  under  the  names  of  Chry- 
traeus  and  Frisius,  and  dating  in  this  i6th  century;  but  as 
I  have  never  seen  the  originals  I  cannot  venture  any  judg- 
ment regarding  them.     It  is  quite   certain   however  that 
nothing  was  directly  contributed  to  the  real  history  of  Phi- 
losophy, as  a  systematic  study,  in  the  15  th  and  i6th  cen- 
turies, worthy  to  delay  its  pupils  in  the  nineteenth.     The 
labours  of  this  period  were  distinct,  detached,  preparatory*. 
Philosophy  was  not  yet  ripe  for  her  own  history:  she  had 
too  vast  a  part  to  play  in  the  coming  age  to  find  time  or 
inclination  as  yet  for  reflecting  on  the  laws  of  her  own 
movements. 

We  arrive  at  the  I7th  century; — the  century  whose  •s'«^'''w'* 
earlier  years  were  illumined   by  Bacon    and    Descartes, 
whose  later  period  was  filled  with  the  fame  of  Malebranche, 
Leibnitz,  Newton,  and  Locke.     Bacon,  whose  comprehen-  ^^^'.^f** 
sive  and  creative  intelligence  let  few  of  the  possibilities  e/pkih^ 
of  human  science  pass,  has  marked  with  great  force  and  **'^^'' 
beauty  the  proper  characters  of  a  history  of  this  kind, — 
not  perhaps  its  highest  characters,  but  characters  such  as 
sufficiently  separate  his  prospectus  from  anything  that  had 
been  realized  before  his  age.     I  allude  to  the  description  of 
the  History  of  Letters  which  you  will  find  in  the  4th  chap- 
ter of  the  2nd  book  of  his  treatise  De  Augmentis\,  and  to 
another  important  passage  in  the  4th  chapter  of  the  3rd 
book  of  the  same  work,  on  the  construction  of  a  proper 
collection  of  the  Placita,  or  Cosmological  Determinations 
of  the  Ancient  Philosophy.     I  must  now  be  content  with  a 
mere  reference ;  but  1  hope  hereafter  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  passages  themselves. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  enumerate,  for  your  direction  and 

•  Such  (for  example)  as  Telesius's  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Par- 
menides;  Patricius's  Dissensumes  PeripaiOka,  still  considered  of  high  autho- 
rity; Mclancthon's  Physics  of  Aristotle^  Lipsius's  Stoical  treatises,  &c. 

t  See  D^g^rando,  Tome  i.  p.  xii.  &c. 
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LECT.  assistance,  the  writers  upon  this  extensive  subject  who 
'•  appear  most  to  deserve  your  notice ;  beginning  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  To  those  who  are  not  really 
interested  in  the  attainment  of  accurate  knowledge,  such  a 
catalogue  must  appear  insufferably  tedious,  even  though 
abbreviated  to  the  compass  which  my  present  time  neces- 
sitates: but  as  I  will  not  presume  that  any  of  my  auditory 
are  of  these  superficial  habits,  I  make  no  apology  for 
descending  to  being  useful.  I  can  only  say  that  such  a 
sketch  would  have  been  to  myself  invaluable  at  the  outset 
of  my  boyish  studies ;  and  I  can  easily  believe  there  are 
others  similarly  circumstanced.  The  object  here  is,  not  to 
find  authors,  for  they  are  innumerable ;  but  to  select  a  few 
whose  value  can  be  warranted,  and  which  are  not  very 
difficult  of  attainment. 

The  great  philosophical  movement  of  the  17th  century 
acted  upon  minds  according  to  their  previous  intellectual 
habits  and  constitution.  While  it  urged  the  more  ambi- 
tious and  less  laborious  to  attempt  achieving  for  themselves 
a  name  in  the  records  of  the  history  of  reason,  it  turned  the 
labours  of  the  critic  into  the  construction  of  such  a  history; 
philosophy  now  being,  each  day  more  and  more,  forcibly 
vindicating  to  itself  a  right  equal  to  that  of  military  or 
imperial  glory,  to  the  possession  of  its  Livys  and  its  Taci- 
tuses.  However  as  the  Livys  and  the  Tacituses  must  be 
preceded  by  the  humbler  diligence  of  chroniclers  and 
annalists,  you  most  not  be  surprised  if  we  commence  by 
the  collectanea  of  our  own  Stanley  (the  first  edition  dates 
1655,  the  second  edition  dates  1687),  under  the  title  of  a 
History  of  Philosophy.  But  Stanley's  miscellany  is  rather, 
a  common-place  book  of  anecdotes  and  extracts  than  a 
history.  It  was  translated  long  after,  in  171 1,  into  Latin, 
and  illustrated  with  notes  and  other  additions,  which 
render  the  translated  form  (as  I  understand)  much  superior 
to  the  original*.  The  book,  regarded  in  the  light  in  which 
I  have  presented  it  to  you,  is  of  real  value ;  bringing  toge- 
ther an  immense  assemblage  of  detached  materials,  and 
not  the  less  valuable,  doubtless,  for  being  totally  without 
connexion  or  system-^a  task  for  which  in  its  perfection, 
perhaps,  the  age  was  not  adequate — assuredly  not  the 
author ;  and  the  attempt  to  effect  which  would  only  have 
led  to  perversion,  suppression,  or  distortion.  In  the  year 
a.  7.  voi-  1658  the  work  of  Gerard  John  Vossius  De  Philosophia  et 
Philosophorum  sectis,  was  published  by  his  son.  It  bears 
many  marks  of  the  great  learning  and  ability  of  its  com- 
piler, many  marks  also  of  being  a  posthumous  perform- 

*  Let  us  not,  however,  refuse  to  our  countryman  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  extensive  collector  of  the  stores  of  antiquity. 
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ance.    Its  author's  name  has  added  more  celebrity  to  it    lect. 
than  it  has  added  to  the  name  of  its  author.     The  treatise        ^' 


of  Duhamel,  the  predecessor  of  Fontenelle,  De  Consensu  ^^*^*^-^i' 
Veteris  et  Nova  Philosophi<E^   belongs  to  the  year   1663. 
The  writings  of  De  Launoy,  of  the  Sorbonne,  which  vse  0$  iMtmcy. 
many  and  various,  will  be  found  valuable  for  occasional 
reference,  especially  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  investigate 
the  literary  history  of  the  middle  ages.     A  very  learned  but 
very  fanciful  work  of  the  same  period  may  be  read  with 
some   advantage  if  read   with  great  caution — ^Theophilus 
Gale's**  Court  of  the  Gentiles^  ^^77'     It  was  the  fashion  ofcaie.c^rt 
his  age  and  school  to  discover  in  the  law  and  history  of  J^^*" 
Moses  the  primal  fountains  of  all  speculative  knowledge ; 
a  project  which,  however  well  intended,  has  ever  seemed  to 
me  (apart  from  its  actual  fallacy)  exceedingly  lU-judged. 
Its  practical  result  will  ever  be,  not  at  all  so  much  to  exalt 
the  majesty  of  the  Jewish  revelation  as  to  elevate  uninspired 
writings  to  an  equality  with  it  in  point  of  authority;  and 
thus,  while  increasing  its  absolute,  to  diminish  its  compara- 
tive, dignity.    And  such  precisely  was  the  result  in  the 
similar  attempts  upon  Platonism  by  Mirandula  and  others, 
at  the  revival  of  letters.     Christianity  was  the  apparent, 
but  Plato  was  the  real,  gainer  by  the  alliance.    Very  differ- 
ent in  its  value  and  authority  is  the  great  work  of  Cud-  Cudwrth. 
worth",  which  was  published  in  the  following  year,  1678. 
The  Intellectual  System  (waving  a  few  peculiarities  which  inuuectnai 
detach  without  much  difficulty  from  the  body  of  the  work)  ^y****^ 
is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  careful  student  of  philosophical 
doctrines.     "  He  launched  out,"  says  one  whose  learning 
was  worthy  to  praise  Cudworth,  "  into  the  immensity  of  the 
Intellectual  System,  and  at  his  first  essay  penetrated  the 
very  darkest  recesses  of  antiquity,  to  strip  atheism  of  its 
disguises,   and  drag  up  the  lurking  monster  into  day." 
(Warburton,  Div.  Leg,,  Pref.  to  Books  IV.  V.  VI.)     You  will, 
if  possible,  accompany  Cudworth  with  the  learned  notes  of 
Mosheim.      To  pass    from  the  English  to  the  Galilean 
Church, — the  Evangelical  Demonstration  of   Huet,    i6yg  Hmt. 
(which  is  easily  attainable),  contains  a  vast  treasury  of 
ancient  learning  in  this  department.     Huet  is  to  be  read 
with  much  the  same  precautions  as  that  Eusebius  whose 
title  perhaps  he  affected  to  imitate;  that  is  to  say,  with  due* 

'*  [Not  to  be  confounded  with  Thomas  Gale  of  Trinity  College,  Cambrid|;e, 
a  scholar  of  great  eminence  in  his  day,  and  the  editor  of  Opuscula  Mythohgtca^ 
&c     Theophilus  hardly  deserves  the  recommendation  in  the  text    £d.] 

^*  [Cudworth,  though  an  exceedingly  learned  and  thoughtful  writer,  is  not 
to  be  relied  on  as  a  critic ;  nor  indeed,  until  Bentley  arose,  was  the  importance 
of  a  discriminating  criticism  fully  understood  by  the  learned.  The  tesUnumia 
veteruMy  in  which  the  Intellectual  System  is  so  rich,  were  rather  counted  by 
its  author  than  weighed.    Ed.] 
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and  constant  allowance  for  the  writer's  own  opinions  and 
prejudices.  The  subtle  historical  scepticism,  and  the 
research  equally  extensive  and  minute,  of  the  Dictionary  of 
Bayle  (1697),  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  all  inquiries  into 
the  history  of  opinions.  It  has  many  faults,  some  repul- 
sive and  some  dangerous ;  but  it  will  ever  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  history  of  letters,  as  first  exemplifying 
on  a  vast  scale  that  union  of  positive  learning  and  keen 
inquiry,  which,  if  it  has  sometimes  led  to  consequences 
unhappy  and  -unjustifiable,  is  also  the  source  of  everything 
practically  valuable  in  the  knowledge  of  the  past. 

In  1705  was  published  (a  posthumous  work  too)  the 
History  of  the  Various  Fortunes  of  Metaphysics,  of  James 
Thomasius, — a  performance  which  judges  of  some  weight 
seem  to  consider  as  forming  almost  an  epoch  in  this  study. 
Many  important  and  pr^nant  remarks  scattered  through 
the  writings  of  Leibnitz  were  gradually  leading  to  notions 
more  profound  of  the  scietice  of  philosophical  history ; 
though  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived  for  attempting  the 
realization  of  such  views.  Can  we  say  that  our  own  age 
has  seen  more  than  the  attempt?...!  must  not  suffer  the 
brief  Elemcnta  Historic  Philosophic  of  Heineccius,  1743, 
nor  even  the  invaluable  Bibliotheca  Grceca  of  Fabricius, 
1705 — 1728**  (to  which  all  subsequent  writers,  without 
exception,  gratefully  acknowledge  their  obligations),  nor 
the  History,  now  forgotten,  of  Des  Landes  (1730 — 6),  to 
detain  me  from  introducing  you  at  once  to  the  vast  achieve- 
ment of  Brucker,  a  work  which  alone  is  alibrary,  and  which 
must  ever  be  the  groundwork  of  all  histories  of  Philosophy. 
The  first  volume  appeared  in  1742,  having  been  preceded 
(as  in  most  of  the  historians  of  Philosophy)  by  many  de- 
tached dissertations ;  among  the  rest  an  Historia philosophica 
DoctriruB  de  Ideis,  of  great  research  and  value,  which  ap- 
peared in  1723.  It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
patience,  the  care,  and  the  unaffected  honesty,  with  which 
Brucker  has  executed  his  immense  task.  His  own  maxim 
he  undeviatingly  followed,  "Quaerendi  sunt  fontes,  ubi 
haben  possunt,  proximi."  With  a  diligence  truly  German 
he  has  explored  the  biography  of  philosophers  as  well  as 
their  doctnnes;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  circum- 
stance concerning  either  transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity, 
which  the  indefatigable  industry  of  Brucker  has  not  gathered 
into  the  vast  granary  of  his  six  quartos.  But  the  results  of 
this  industry  are  too  vast  for  ordinary  appetites  or  ordinary 
digestion;  and  Brucker  will  ever  be  regarded  rather  as 

is  a'lKSc^whS!  '^***''"  ""^  Fabricius  is  Harles's.  1790.    The  Bibliotheca  Grrcca 
IS  a  DooK  Which  can  never  lose  its  value.    Ed.] 
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the  encyclopedist  than  the  historian  of  philosophy.  He  is  lect. 
referred  to  by  all  who  cultivate  an  accurate  knowledge  of  ^ 
ancient  reason;  he  is  revered  as  the  true  father  of  the 
critical  history  of  philosophy ;  he  is,  I  can  truly  affirm, 
plundered  unmercifully  by  the  dealers  in  borrowed  erudition 
(witness  the  EncyclopMie^  whose  articles  on  ancient  philo- 
sophy are  simply  Brucker  served  up  in  epigrams) ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  author  himself  of  this  great  digest  is 
the  only  person  who  has  ever  read  his  work  consecutively. 
To  trace  the  subtle  influences  of  ages  and  climes,  to  reduce 
to  their  laws  the  complicated  efforts  of  intelligence,  if  des- 
tined for  any  age,  was  certainly  not  for  Brucker's;  and, 
perhaps,  even  after  his  learned,  comprehensive,  and  most 
admirable  performance,  the  world  did  not  still  possess 
more  than  the  materials  for  the  History  of  Philosophy. 

To  the  well-known  work  of  Montesquieu  it  is  probable  MoHUt- 
that  the  higher  conceptions  of  this  study  which  have  since  Vii^tin- 
arisen  may  trace,  if  not  their  origin,  at  least  their  growth -j^^_j^.^, 
and  vigour.     The  Spirit  of  Laws  was  a  work  prolific  oiLawt, 
works  to  come**.    The  main  ideas — the  influence  of  circum- 
stances upon  development,  and  the  possibility  of  classifying 
the  startling  varieties  of  political  history  under  the  simpler 
laws  of  human  nature — admitted  so  natural  an  application 
to  the  kindred  varieties  presented  in  the  history  of  reason, 
that  we  might  feel  surprise  if  such  essays  had  not  been 
suggested   and   attempted.     It  was   for  a  Frenchman   to 
generalize    the    external   relations   of  humanity;   to  the 
German  mind  we  should  look  for  the  transference  of  the 
design  to  its  internal  development     And  yet,  though  many 
detached  works  were  produced  which  manifested  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fermentation — ^innumerable  dissertations 
on  the  Idea  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  on  its  rules, 
design,  utility, — a  long  period  intervened  before  a  vigorous 
attempt  was  made  to  realize   these  exalted  conceptions. 
Meanwhile,  in  France  the  writings  and  the  influence  of 
Condillac,  the  most  arbitrary  and  exclusive  of  all  specu-  condiiiac. 
latists,  were  little  calculated  to  foster  the  catholicity   of^j/'^ij^ 
philosophical  spirit  which  alone  can  qualify  for  the  honest  <^^'- 
and  temperate  survey  of  the  long  story  of  human  reason. 
His  own  Traits  de  Systimes,  and  similar  sketches,  are  not 
histories,  but  arguments,  not  the  statements  of  a  judge, 
but  of  an  advocate.     The  school  of  which  Condillac  was 
the  metaphysical   oracle   was  still  less   qualified  for  this 
work.     To  an  exclusive  philosophy  they  added  the  bigotry 

'•  [Without  any  desire  to  depreciate  this  or  any  other  work  of  Mon- 
tesQuieu,  I  may  observe  that  the  chief  value  of  the  Esprit  des  Loix  to  the 
student  of  ancient  philosophy  lies  in  the  comparison  of  its  method  of  handling 
the  subject  with  those  of  Plato,  of  Aristotle  in  the  Politics^  and  of  Cicero  in  hS 
Republic  and  Laws,     £d.  ] 
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LECT.     of  irreligion;  accepting  miscellaneously  all  historical  con- 
'        elusions,  however  mutually  destructive,  from  which  ai|^- 
ments  could  be  extorted  unfavourable  to  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  revelations;  and,  with  the  arrogance  of  ignorance, 
comUnxet,    affecting  to  despise  every  other.     The  Esquisse  of  Con- 
dorcet,    which    D6g6rando    praises,   seems  to  me  to   be 
deficient  in  every  requisite  which  could  confer  value  upon 
such  a  work.     I  have,  however,  pleasure  in  recommending 
G<fgtuL       the  learned  treatise  of  the  President  Goguet,  on  the  Origin 
of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences.    It  fir3t  appeared  in  1758. 
jyAUmhert,  The  beautifully  written  dissertation   of  d'Alembert  pre- 
fixed to  the  French  EncyclopMie,  will,  like  almost  every- 
thing from  the  pen  of  that  exquisite  artist  of  style,  reward 
perusal ;  but  in  it,  as  in  all  the  writings  of  that  period,  the 
ambition  of  the  writer  injures  the  precision  of  the  investi- 
gator; and  a  brilliant  epigram  is  often  the  Procrustes'  bed 
to  which  truth  must  submit  to  fit  herself  or  be  rejected. 
After  many  preliminary  labours — ^those  for    instance  of 
Tudimann,  Mciucrs  and  Gurlitt — ^the  g^eat  work  of  Tiedemann  appear- 
ed in  Germany.     It  was  published  from   1791   to    1797. 
The  title.  The  Spirit  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  sufficiently 
indicates  the  superiority  of  its  historical  design  to  the 
performances  we  have  been  considering.     Tiedemann  was 
a  disciple  of  the  philosophy  of  Locke";  and  his  views,  it 
is  admitted,    strongly    colour    his    historical  conclusions. 
Tinnemann,  Tcnncmauh,  who  was  a  Kantian,  soon  followed.    Superioi 
a  Kantian,  perjj^ps  to  TicdcmanH  in  learning,  he  was  also  like  him 
encumbered    by    exclusive  loyalty   to   his    philosophical 
master.     His  voluminous    history   was  published   in  de- 
Nineteentk  tachcd  volumcs  from   1798  to  1820.     Ddg^rando's  Com- 
Ti^Hdo.  P^r<^li'^^  History  appeared  in   1804,  and  was  republished 
under  a  much  improved  form  in   1821.     It  is  easily  ac- 
cessible, and,  if  not  very  profound,   is   always  pleasing, 
Adnm        amiable,  equitable,  and  unaffected.    You  do  not  require  to 
F^slLntt,  he  reminded  of  the  admirable  Fragments  of  the  immortal 
S«r^.     -^^^"^  Smith,  edited  by  our  late  and  lamented  Dugald 
*^    '     Stewart;  nor  of  that  excellent  philosopher's  own  Disser- 
tation, which  no  one  will  neglect  who  cultivates  the  modem 
coi^Tn!"^  history  of  European  reason.     Finally,  we  arrive  at  Ritter 
and  V.  Cousin.     Ritter  is  always  learned,  often  original, 
often   also  capricious:   Cousin,  whose  history  of  ancient 
philosophy  is  only  brief  and  introductory,  is  vivid,  syste- 
matic, sweeping,   and   eloquent     But  the  long  period  I 
have  now  detained  you  warns   me  to  cease.     Detailed 
criticism    upon    these    latter   writers    is    indeed   the   less 
necessary,  as  their  general  views  of  the  method  and  object 

*'  [He  was  at  least  an  Empiricist,  and  ji  strenuous  opponent  of  Kant.    Ed.] 
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of  scientific  history  will  appear  in  some  degree  represented     lect. 

in  my  next  Lecture,  when  I  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before : — 

you  my  views  of  the  ideal  and  the  prospects  of  the  genuine 
History  of  Philosophy'*. 

'"  [TTie  fayourite  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  is  at  present  K  Zeller*s,  the 
9nd  edition  of  which  was  completed  1868.  Some  portions  of  this  have  been 
translated  into  English.  Among  English  histories  of  Philosophy  may  be 
named  those  of  Mr  G.  H.  Lewes,  Professor  Ferrier,  and  Professor  Maurice 
(Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  ed.  2);  all  these  shewing  great  abUity, 
though  written  from  different  or  opposite  points  of  view.    £d.] 


LECTURE  11. 
On  Definitions  of  Philosophy,  &c. 


Gentlemen, 

LECT.  In  commencing  to  speak  of  the  History  of  Philo- 

"•       sophy,  we  may  be  asked  what  we  mean  by  "  Philosophy." 
DiMition    Let  us  Say  then  that  Philosophy  is  the  science  of  principles 
"/hyr^"^  —of  the  principles   eminently  of  knowledge   and  action. 
/^jSS-^  '^^^^  ^"^  probably  serve  for  a  definition  as  precise  and 
jn^r^^'    comprehensive  as  any  other,  to  those  who  require  or  value 
QuesH^mabu  onc.     A  logical  definition  is  not,  however,  of  much  con- 
\'^pieiu    sequence  in  opening  our  present  subject,  or  any  subject 
SjSSw.   which  explains  and  limits  itself  in  the  course  of  detail. 
Students  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  will  be  sure  to  form 
their  own  definition,  ideal  or  verbal,  in  the   presence  of 
facts.     They    will    insensibly    add,    subtract,    modify,   as 
circumstances  direct.     It   is  thus  indeed   that,   child   and 
man,  we  gather  all  our  ideas  of  the  significance  of  our  own 
language;  experience   is  our  prompter;   and  what   living 
experience  does  for  us,  history  will  not  fail  to  do,  which  is 
the  image  of  experience.     Indeed,    if  I   were    to   govern 
myself  by  those  who  have  already  treated  this  subject  at 
They  art     large,  I  should  be  warned  to  beware  of  definitions.     The 
{foiUdi^e^  majority  of  their  performances  commence  with  these  formal 
y«^.^^    designations  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  subject;  and  I 
%^ss9<L       have  generally  observed  that  either  the  definition  is  inade- 
quate, and  afterwards  fortunately  transgressed,  or  that  this 
prefatory  outline  is  so  vast,  not  to  say  indistinct,  as  never 
S^'^^PAi-  ^^  ^^  filled  up  in  the  execution  of  the  work.     Among  the 
M^Ay"   *'  ancients,  as  Philosophy  signified  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
SJSSf/if*    in  all  its  forms  (for  in  the  infancy  of  science,  as  in  that  of 
art,  the  division  of  labour  is  not  known),  the  history  of 
philosophy  would   have  been  the  history  of  every  effort 
after    the    attainment    of   information.     Among    modern 
authors,  although    there  is   little  fear  of  this   confusion, 
although  philosophy  stands  clearly  apart  from  the  brilliant 
array  of  her  subject  sciences,   yet  this  very  remoteness 
and  loftiness  of  separation  seems  to  leave  the  great  object 
scarcely  defined  in  the  distance ;  each  speculator  is  ena- 
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bled  to  see  it,  not  as  it  is,  but  as  he  would  have  it;  and  the    lect. 
shadowy  form   of  "  Philosophy "  resembles  that  magical       "' 


apparition  in  the  Faust  of  Goethe,   in   which   each   of  a  ^^^rn  at- 
thousand  beholders  recognizes  only  the  image  of  his  own  d^itP^. 
beloved.     The  excellent  Brucker,  whose  habits  of  intellect  Tkat  0/ 
were  simple,  straightforward,  and  practical,  finds  in  philo-  ^'*^'^' 
sophy  the  science  of  happiness.     It  is,  says,  he,  at  the 
opening  of  his  great  repository  of  learning,  *'  Studium  sa- 
pientiae;"   and   **sapientia"    is    "solida    cognitio   veritatis 
circa  eas  res  quae  ad  veram  hominis  felicitatem  faciunt,  et 
ad  usum  et  praxin  applicari  possunt.*'     This  partial  and 
limited  view  of  philosophy  could  scarcely  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  pupil  of  either  of  his  masters,  Descartes  or 
Leibnitz.     But  if  Brucker  leans  too  much  to  the  practical 
purposes  of  philosophical  inquiry,  his  more  modem  country- 
men seem  to  incline  with  an  equally  undue  bias  to  the 
speculative.     Philosophy  is  defined  by  Tennemann,  '*  the  o/Tennt- 
efforts  of  reason  to  realize  the  idea  of  Science  according**'^'*' 
to  the  primary  laws  of  nature  and  liberty."    With  Jacobi  *  o/jacobu 
it  is  "the  science  of  determinate  connexion  independent 
of  experience."    And  with  all  the  creative  and  profound 
thinkers  who  have  risen  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  Kant- 
ian school,  the  same  tendency  is  more  or  less  manifested. 
Possessed,  absorbed,  by  the  great  question  of  the  value 
of  human  reason,  they  can  scarcely  admit  the  title  of  any 
philosophical  discussion  which   does  not  ultimately  flow 
into  these  depths  of  thought.     Restlessly  agitated  by  the 
desire  to  penetrate  these  august  sanctuaries  of  man,   of 
nature,  and  of  Deity,   they  coldly  turn   aside   from   the 
slow  and  scanty  conclusions  of  mere  experience^; — ^they 
have  no  real  sympathy  but  with  those  who,  like  them- 
selves, would  prefer  winging  their  dim  way  for  ever  over 
an  illimitable  ocean,  to  taking  shelter  in  the  ark  of  a  more 
timid  philosophy,  though  it  could  shew  in  its  little  compass 
a  specimen  of  all  that  the  daily  world  possessed.     Better, 
they  think  it,  to  hope  for  those  things  than  to  possess 
these  I 

Historians    of  Philosophy,    however,    must    have    no  Thekisto- 
predilections,  and  therefore  no  exclusive  definitions.   The  JJ^^^jCJf" 
world  of  thought  is  vaster  than  any  system,  and  no  school  JlJjrg*^/* 
that  the  world  has  yet  seen  is  fitted  to  constitute  itself  the  MnUicn  ta 
arbitrary  judge  of  all.     When  Buffon  styled  himself  a  mind  ^tu^^^ 
equal  to  the  majesty  of  nature,  he  assumed  a  title  which  v'^«»* 

*  I  take  this  (of  Jacobi)  not  from  actual  perusal 

^  [The  Germans  are  certainly  inferior,  as  psychologists,  to  the  Endish. 
Scotch,  and  even  the  French.  The  strange  materialistic  mania  with  wiilch 
some  later  Germans  are  infected  seems  to  me  as  injurious  to  the  study  of  pure 
psychology  as  the  most  high-flying  idealism  of  a  past  generation.    £d.] 
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LECT.    not  only  no  indLvidual,  but  no  class  of  individuals,  is  com- 
''•       petent  to  arrogate.     And   in   this  study,   as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  its  practical  advantages  is  the  liberation 
from  exclusive  prejudices,  it  would  be  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate to   commence   by  sacrificing   to  one  which  would 
vitiate  the  entire  course  of  investigation. 
Ctmditumt         Considering,  then,  "Philosophy"  in  its  widest  signifi- 
^«>/^5^'  cancy,  as  the  "Science  of  Principles;"  and  freely  allowing 
^wti/-       y^"  *^    interpret    the    definition   in  proportion  to  your 
gated.        knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  the 
nature,  plan,  and  requisitions,  of  a  perfect  history  of  its 
progress.    My  subsequent  Lectures  will  be  far,   indeed, 
from  realizing  the  ideal  thus  sketched;    but  they   may 
occasionally  assist  you  towards  conceiving  how  it  might 
be  realized.    And  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  hereafter, 
when  the  plan  of  these  courses  shall  allow  me  to  descend 
into  minuter  details,  I  may,  by  extending  the  History  of 
Philosophy  over  several  successive  terms,  present  you  with 
labours  less  unworthy  so  great  an  object 

The  Pheno-  When  an  ordinary  observer  first  contemplates  the  vast 
1!!uu/ch!^  mass  of  thought  regarding  the  great  problems  of  nature, 
J^-^^"/.    humanity,  and  Grod — which  exists  either  actually  in  the 

first  sight  -'',  ,-  /•!••  •  1  t. 

seem  to  defy  mouths  and  mmds  of  hvmg  men,  or  m  the  state  of 
Maiysis.  written  record, — there  is  (we  may  conceive)  scarcely  any 
perception  of  distinction,  either  in  source  or  aspect,  be- 
tween any  of  its  mingled  materials.  He  perceives,  indeed, 
plainly  enough,  the  diversity  of  subjects  and  solutions 
that  lie  before  him.  He  sees  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
corner  of  the  human  mind  or  its  concerns  which  the  light 
of  inquiry  has  not  visited ;  and  on  which  some  verdict,  or 
a  variety  of  verdicts,  may  not  be  discovered.  He  sees 
that  the  same  verdict  reappears  in  different  ages,  and  in 
different  forms,  and  in  different  countries;  and  he  re- 
members that  many  important  practical  developments 
have  been  contemporary  with  these  various  opinions,  and 
contemporary  too  with  their  recurrence ;  and  he  suspects, 
perhaps,  a  relation  deeper  than  any  accidental  synchronism 
between  these  two  orders  of  phenomena.  He  cannot  also 
fail  to  remark  at  any  given  age  the  difference  in  the  rate 
of  progress  of  co-existing  nations,  all  nevertheless  pursu- 
ing the  same  path  with  different  velocities,  and  in  a  kind 
of  successive  order;  so  that  the  state  of  the  intellectual 
world  reminds  him  of  that  of  the  physical,  where  at  the 
same  instant  one  country  is  at  its  midnight,  another  in  its 
opening  mom,  another,  in  that  noon  beyond  which  it  ceases 
to  ascend,  another,  again,  in  its  evening  decline,  and  all 
succeeding  all.     In  some  quarters  too,  he  ^^^%^  or  seems 
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to  see,  isolated   fragments  of  speculation  or  belief,  that    lect. 

appear  wholly  disconnected  from  all  around  them  in  space L_ 

or  time ;  for  which  he  cannot  discover  any  origin  or  any 
posterity,  which  seem,  like  the  mystical  patriarch,  "without 
father,  without  mother,  without  descent"  Here,  by  slow 
gradations,  a  people  climb  from  stage  to  stage,  to  opinions 
which  seem  to  satisfy  their  intellectual  wants;  there,  a 
single  powerful  and  comprehensive  thinker  seems  to  hold 
in  himself  the  philosophic  destinies  of  centuries,  yet  even 
he  often  as  much  creature  as  creator,  often  rather  the 
gifted  interpreter  of  the  vague  conjectures  and  unformed 
conceptions  of  his  age,  than  the  sole  explorer  of  the  truths 
on  which — their  editor  even  more  than  their  author — his 
name  is  inseparably  inscribed.  He  sees  beneath  him  a 
mighty  and  fluctuating  mass,  the  collected  result  of  an 
enormous  expenditure  of  human  thought,  or  the  product 
of  some  external  influence,  or  the  combination  of  both. 
But  a  mist  rests  upon  the  scene;  and  as  yet  he  discerns 
little  farther:  except,  indeed,  it  may  be  tfie  prominence 
of  a  few  stately  structures  which  in  various  points  of  the 
intellectual  landscape  out-top  the  misty  cloud  that  hangs 
upon  the  rest.  In  their  outward  form,  too,  how  various 
is  the  aspect  of  these  myriad  tribes  of  sentiment  and 
opinion  I  Sometimes  they  stand  in  panoply  of  proof  at 
the  close  of  a  long  file  of  deductions;  armed  at  all 
points  and  defying  all  assailants ;  sometimes  they  meet 
us  in  august  but  broken  fragments,  the  torsos  of  gi- 
gantic systems,  all  whose  other  members  have  for  ever 
perished  (thus  the  relics  of  the  Eleatic  doctrine) ;  some- 
times in  vague  aspirations  where  reasoning  seems  to  have 
as  it  were  evaporated  in  desires,  fears,' hopes; — ^sometimes, 
again,  in  the  form  of  dogmas  imperative  and  decided,  not 
condescending  to  acknowledge  the  support  of  a  reason  on 
which  they  profess  their  right  of  enforcing  terms  and 
prescribing  limitations.  In  their  style  and  temper,  the 
same  diversity.  In  one  teacher,  the  calmness  of  self-as- 
sured superiority;  in  another,  the  calmness  of  humble 
conviction ;  in  a  third,  the  restless  energy  of  anxious  pro- 
selytism ;  in  a  fourth,  the  absence  of  all  character,  in  the 
cold  strength  of  simple  argument ;  in  a  fifth,  a  sixth,  a 
seventh,  severe  and  caustic  bitterness — ^that  most  melan- 
choly of  all  spectacles — the  comrades  who  are  embarked 
in  the  common  vessel  of  human  destiny,  and  under  the 
common  pressure  of  the  tempest  of  human  affliction,  wast- 
ing the  few  hours  allotted  to  each  in  contests,  not  for  the 
priority  of  service,  but  for  the  reputation  of  it,  for  the 
name  of  strength  where  none  are  strong. 

Now  the  true  object  of  a  true  philosophical  history  is 
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LECT.  to  reduce  this  vast  aggregate  to  the  methodical  unity  of 
"'  system ;  to  classify  its  varieties,  and  to  detect  (as  far  as 
may  be  possible)  the  laws  of  their  manifestation  and  their 
recurrence.  It  is  in  a  manner  the  psychology  of  the 
human  race;  and  undertakes  to  do  that  for  the  principles 
that  lie  hid  in  the  stores  of  the  universal  mind,  which 
ordinary  psychology  undertakes  to  do  for  those  which 
regulate  the  development  of  an  individual.  In  this  aspect 
alone  it  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  science;  and  if  com- 
pletely realized,  would  assuredly  assume  rank  among  the 
highest  of  all. 
First  a^  And  as   a   first   (and    remote)    approximation   to  the 

to  a  ciasn-    great  work  of  system,  we  shall  distribute  that  vast  course 
jicatiom,      ^f  humau   thought  which    I    have    described    into    ^r^e 
distinct  streams,  which  in  fact  are  constantly  united,  but 
which  philosophical  analysis  will  easily  separate.     How- 
ever blended  be  these  currents  of  thought,  you  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  considering  that  all  meditations,  beliefs, 
convictions,  manifest  themselves  under  the  distinct  forms, 
jrr^tciivt,  first,  of  irreflectivc  conceptions,  the  unlaboured  product  of  the 
mind,  without  any  definite  act  of  attention  or  clear  notion 
Re/i*ctwe,    of  the  objcct  iu  view;  secondly,  of  reflective  conceptions, 
the  produce  of  a  direct  search  for  truth,  accompanied  by  a 
perfect  act  of  attention,  and  a  notion  more  or  less  deter- 
andReveau  miuatc,  of   the  objcct  of  inquiry;  and  thirdly,  of  revealed 
'tt^^     conceptions,  coming  altogether  from  an  external  source, 
and  in  which  the  mind  of  man  is,  and  knows  itself  to  be, 
merely  recipient.    These  classes,  especially  the  first  and 
second,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  separate  in  real  history, 
so  as  at  once  to  reduce  any  intellectual  phenomenon  to  its 
proper  place;  but  in  conception  they  are  not  less  indivi- 
dually distinct  from  each  other,  than  together  inclusive  of 
the  whole  extent  of  human  thought. 

Now  to  which  of  these  divisions  belongs  Philosophy 
and  its  History?   The  question  is  of  some  importance,  be- 
cause much  confusion  has  arisen  from  misunderstanding, 
or  not  permanently  preserving  in  force,  the  proper  answer. 
In  the  history  (as  far  as  we  can  penetrate  it)  of  those  ancient 
movements  of  national  intellect  which  have  eventuated  in 
Philosophy,  reason  rises  into  action,  as  generally  from  some 
triihike     external  impulse,  so  without,  for  a  considerable  period,  any 
^ZtdcisM    distinct  conception  of  the  objects  of  its  inquiry  or  the  limita- 
Philosophy   tions  of  its  powers.     Now  with  this  period  the  History  of 
"ioryarti^i  Philosophy,  properfy  conceived,  has  no  more  direct  concern 
£OHi;trH€d,    ^Yi2iti  the  physiology  of  human  motion,  in  its  perfect  grace- 
fulness, could  have  with  the  vague  gropings  of  a  wanderer 
in  the  dark.     Again,  these  movements  of  mind  in  almost 
all  the  early  distributions  of  the  human  family  are  found  con« 
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nected  with  professed  revelations  from  heaven  (a  strong    lect. 

presumption,  I  may  observe,  in  favour  of  some  original  _i!: 

reality) ;  and  with  the  web  of  these  revelations  it  is  that 
the  first  vague  conceptions  of  the  independent  mind  are 
found  to  be  inextricably  interwoven.  That  is  to  say,  the 
first  and  third  of  our  distributions,  either  apart  or  together, 
are  those  out  of  which  the  philosophical  history  of  every 
country,  in  its  primal  development,  is  found  to  emerge. 
But  these  stages,  though  preliminary  to  philosophy,  are 
not  philosophy.  Now,  our  men  of  erudition,  whose  tend- 
ency is  always  to  estimate  every  element  of  learning  in 
the  compound  proportion  of  its  antiquity  and  its  difficulty 
of  access,  by  constantly  including  this  species  of  undefined 
contemplation  in  their  notion  of  Philosophy,  have  con- 
sequently been  led  to  include  it  in  their  histories  of  Philo- 
sophy; and  thus  have  detained  and  perplexed  their  readers 
with  speculations  not  only  unprofitable,  but  absolutely 
irrelevant  to  their  true  subject,  respecting  the  "  Philosophy  " 
(as  they  term  it)  of  ages  in  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  conception  of  systematic  inquiry,  or  even 
of  systematic  hypothesis,  was  ever  attained. 

Philosophy,  then,  belongs  (and  solely  belongs)  to  ihe  Pkiioso^h^ 
second  division  of  human  thought.     It  can  commence  only  Jj£JJ  ^. 
when  reflection  has  commenced,  as  a  conscious  and  inde-^^*^*^" 
pendent  exercise  of  the  faculties :  more  particularly  regarded, 
it  begins  when  men,  in  any  age  or  country,  have  for  the 
first  time  proposed  to  themselves  (by  analysing  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  own  reason  and  their  past  experience,  what- 
ever that  may  have  been)  to  render  a  satisfactory  account, 
of  themselves,  of  the  universe  around  them,  of  that  great 
Being  who  governs  both,  and  of  the  precise  relations  in 
which  these  terms  are  connected  with  each  other.     The 
first  beginnings  of  these  studies  will  of  course  be  feeble, 
partial,  and  changeable ;  but  wherever  the  independent  use 
of  reason  upon   them  exists,  there  "Philosophy"  exists, 
and  not  except  there. 

Philosophy  then  lies  in   the  exercise  of  the  reflective  and  emu*. 
faculties   in   the  investigation  of  first  principles;   and  theSS^i" 
history  of  Philosophy  is  the  history  of  that  exercise.    A  ^4SS# 
clear  conception  of  this  at  once  abridges  our  labour,  and  ^'*' 
renders  it  more  substantially  profitable.     In  all  cases  (both  xZ/iedwH 
of  individuals  and  of  communities,  which  have  so  many  ^dS'i/"" 
striking  analogies  with  them)  instinctive  action  precedes  Jj^^"'*''" 
reflective  analysis;  and  in  some  instances  the  former  has 
been  carried   to  extraordinary  perfection,   and  at  length 
raised  to  the  height  of  exquisite  Art,  where  the  latter  has 
scarcely  been  ever  manifested.     Temples  are  built  before  sxamput 
architecture  is  theorized,  diseases  are  healed  before  physio- 
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LECT.    logy  IS  understood,  sculpture  is  perfected  before  the  mus- 
^'-       cular    anatomy  is    systematized,    drawing    exists    before 
perspective,  poetry  before  criticism,  music  before  acoustics ; 
and  in  like  manner,  both  reason  and  the  moral  nature  are 
long  in  operation  before  the  effort  to  comprehend  them  or 
their  objects  has  truly  arisen.    There  is  an  instinctive  logic, 
as  there  is  an  instinctive  gratitude  or  a  natural  conscience ; 
but  the  history  of  Philosophy  should  as  little  commence 
with  these  spontaneous  developments  as  the   history  of 
Criticism  should  commence  with  the  poems  of  Homer.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  reason  (previous  to  all  philosophical 
development)  may  be  externally  and  accidentally  directed 
to  objects    (especially  through    the    channel    of  religious 
doctrines)   which   long  afterwards  become   the  objects  of 
genuine  speculation;  but  the  sameness  of  the   object   no 
more  warrants   us  in  identifying  the  mental  movements 
towards  it,  than  it  would  justify  us  in  classing  the  gaze  of 
the  peasant  at  a  planet  with  the  telescopic  examination  of 
the  same  body  by  the  astronomer.     It  is  true,  the  change 
from  the  irreflective  or  merely  recipient  to  the  reflective 
state  may  not  always  be  immediately  discernible;  a  portion 
of  every  detailed   history  of  Philosophy  will   always  be 
justly  occupied  in  fixing  the  transition;   it  may  be  un- 
successful in  detecting  it,  and  altogether  undecided  as  to 
where  in  this  border-land  the  boundaries  of  these  rival 
districts    should    be    accurately    drawn:— the    distinction, 
however,  is  not  the  less  real  between  casual  and  dependent 
opinion  and  independent  reflective  effort,  and  must  in  aim 
and  substance  be  preserved  as   our  only  security  from 
confusion  and  embarrassment 
suijWf^jL         Having  thus,  by  a  general  analysis  of  the  mass  of 
A^vacArd.     human    thought,    cleared    the   particular    notion    of  our 
subject  from  those  adscititious  encumbrances  with  which 
mistaken  diligence  has  overloaded  it,  and  endeavoured  to 
intimate  more  precisely  its   proper  scope  (the  efforts   of 
self-dependent  reason  to  define  its  own  principles — ^those 
of  the  moral  activity — ^those  of  the  universe  as  a  whole) ; 
we  may  proceed  with  a  better  chance  of  utility  and  success 
to  a  further  analysis — that  of  the  subject  itself — of  Philo- 
sophy considered  as  susceptible  of  a  History. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  more  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
subject  we  shall  do  well  to  approach  it  gradually  and  from 
a  distance ;  first  considering  (though  briefly)  the  conditions 
under  which  all  things  become  appreciable,  become  matter 
of  historical  detail ;  and  then  passing  into  the  peculiarities 
of  our  immediate  question.  For  in  studying  the  History 
of  Philosophy,  we  may  fairly  involve  the  Philosophy  of 
History.    Let  us  begin   from  the  depths  of  the  purely 
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mathematical  and  purely  logical  sciences,  and  rise  to  the    lect. 
historical  or  contingent;  thus,  in  their  resembleinces  and       '^' 
contrasts,  illustrating  each  by  each. 

{a)  In  all  human  conceptions  of  real  existences  there  Pttitminary 
are  two  elements  logically  separable,  the  substantial  and  ^^*^^'^' 
the  circumstantial;  the  thing  itself,  and  the  relations 
under  which  it  is  apprehended.  We  speak  (for  example)  stAttanee 
of  That  which  resists  compression  and  whose  points  of  Si**^' 
resistance  are  spread  through  space,  as  of  something  which 
really  exists,  though  we  can  only  know  of  it  in  that 
relation  to  ourselves  which  is  expressed  in  such  a  definition. 
We  speak  in  like  manner  of  That  which  thinks  and  feels, 
as  of  another  distinct  substance;  though  that  thinking 
nature  can  only  apprehend  directly  what  it  does,  not  what 
it  is,  and  can  know  what  it  does,  not  what  it  is,  and  can 
know  what  it  does  only  under  similar  relative  or  subjective 
conditions.  In  the  same  way,  on  a  grander  scale  of 
thought,  we  may  contemplate  the  whole  universe  as  a 
vast  phenoinenon ;  under  which  the  reason  of  man,  by  an 
inevitable  deduction,  recognizes  the  absolute  necessity  of 
some  substantial  Being,  without  the  presupposition  of 
which  the  notion  of  existence  itself  involved  in  every 
rational  assertion,  would  be  impossible.  This  distinction, 
then,  of  the  substantial  and  the  circumstantial, — the  ab- 
solute and  the  relative, — ^seems  to  be  involved  in  the  very 
foundations  of  human  reason. 

{b)  Now  of  the  circumstantial  or  relative  conditions  Tktntu*' 
under  which  this  absolute  essence  manifests  itself  to/^^/M- 
human  apprehension,  some,  it  is  plain,  are  mentally  neces-^*'* 
sary,  others  mentally  contingent :  that  is  to  say,  some  are 
such  that  to  perceive  at  all  we  must  perceive  subject  to 
them;  others  such,  that  to  suppose  them  altered  would 
involve  no  contradiction.  Of  the  former  are  such  condi- 
tions as  these,  that  every  particular  existence  must  be 
referred  to  a  definite  period  of  time,  that  every  parti- 
cular existence  must  be  referred  to  something  which  makes 
it  to  exists  &c:  of  the  latter  are  such  as  these,  that 
events  should  be  experienced  to  exist  at  one  part  of  time 
rather  than  another,  that  events  should  be  experienced 
to  follow  under  particular  orders  of  succession  rather 
than  any  other.  The  former  are  known  to  be  certain  from 
mental  necessity;  the  latter  are  discovered  to  exist  from 
actual  experience.  These  two  orders  of  coexisting  beliefs, 
wholly  distinct  in  their  nature  and  origin,  are  harmonized 
to  each  other  in  the  complexity  of  the  human  mind  by  the 
adapting  skill  of  the  great  Author  of  our  Being. 

To  the  second  of  these  classes — events  in  their  nature  SuhdivUion 
contingent  but  known  to  be  stable,  which  forms  the  domain  "{^uJuu 
B.  10 
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of  th6  Natural  or  Inductive  Sciences — must  be  added  a 
third.  As  we  have  passed  from  apprehensions  of  truth 
felt  to  be  necessary  and  immutable,  to  apprehensions  of 
truths  felt  to  be  contingent  but  fixed;  so  we  now  pass 
from  these  events  contingent  but  fixed,  to  events  conceived 
as  contingent  but  unfixed.  This  third  department  includes 
all  events,  on  whatever  laws  dependent,  which  are  (and  so 
long  as  they  are)  considered  as  casual  or  accidental  in- 
fluences and  connexions.  In  this  class  are,  then,  involved 
all  facts  whose  laws  of  occurrence  are  either  themselves 
unknown,  or  are  though  partially  known,  yet  suspended 
upon  conditions  which  are  undetermined  or  indeterminable. 
That  all  the  course  of  human  perception  consists  of 
apprehensions  of  these  three  kinds,  it  is,  I  suppose,  un- 
necessary to  delay  you  in  establishing.  But  that  which  the 
mind  does  for  nature,  the  history  of  knowledge  does  for 
the  mind  itself.  It  converts  the  knowledge  of  truth  into 
itself  a  new  truth,  and  registers  the  story  of  knowledge  as  a 
series  of  phenomena  rich  with  the  most  valuable  materials 
for  the  observation  and  classification  of  the  inductive  in- 
quirer. And  this  it  does  under  exactly  the  same  circum- 
stantial conditions  as  we  have  just  seen  to  be  applicable  to 
every  other  mode  of  investigation  and  degree  of  knowledge. 
It  regards  the  apprehension,  or  successive  apprehensions 
of  truth,  as  themselves  manifestations  (like  all  else)  of  that 
absolute  will  which  as  First  Cause,  that  absolute  existence 
which  as  Prime  Substance,  sustains  the  universe;  it  per- 
ceives them  as  produced  in  time  and  through  space;  it 
states  their  ordered  succession;  and  finally,  it  notes  those 
accompanying  circumstances  which,  not  as  yet  reduced 
under  definite  law,  it  leaves  to  future  inquirers  to  method- 
ize and  arrange.  All  history,  to  be  true,  must  be  based 
upon  facts;  to  be  profitable,  must  be  systematized  by 
induction.  Let  us  then  briefly  examine  both,  with  refer- 
ence to  pur  subject.  Let  us  no  longer  speak  of  hfetory  in 
general,  or  of  the  history  of  knowledge  in  particular;  but 
of  the  History  of  Philosophy  especially,  as  concerns  the 
collection  of  its  facts,  and  the  establishment  of  its  laws. 
{a)  As  regards,  then,  the  History  of  Philosophy,  pro- 
distiHctions,  perly  so  called,  what  will  be  the  elements  of  inquiry  in 
S^Si^Sff  the  collection  of  its  facts?  The  first  and  most  natural 
PM^/jk  '  distribution  should  be  this  twofold  arrangement.  It  should, 
%i?^'*^  on  the  one  hand,  collect  and  combine  the  scattered  rudi- 
nai'c^^u  ments  of  pure  reflective  truth  or  error  in  every  age,  ex- 
^/^>^A(S^  pounding  (as  far  as  is  at  once  discernible)  their  internal 
''/opinion,  connexion;  it  should,  on  the  other,  trace  the  interwoven 
order  of  circumstantial  events  which  may  illustrate  their 
external  fortunes.    .That  this  double  line  of  inquiry  is  really 


Amplication 
of  these 
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necessary,  as  regards  the  origin  and  propagation  of  error,     lect. 
will   perhaps   be   readily  conceded;   but  as   concerns  the       ^^ 
history  of  truth,   men  are   not  so  promptly  inclined   to 
admit   its  necessity.     If  truth,   when   presented   to   man,  Thm^k 
must  as  truth  command    his    assent,   from  the  universal  STit^T' 
identity  of  the   mental    constitution,    it    is   conceived  to  JS'^^'j'*' 
derogate  from  the  reality  and   the  dignity  of  truth,   to '*'«»«'• 
represent  its  success  as   dependent  on  circumstances  not 
inherently  connected  with  it.     Now  it  is,  indeed,  certain 
that  all  truths  are  mutually  consistent;  that  every  separate 
problem,  if  solvable,  has  one  truth  for  its  solution;  and 
that  this  truth,  if  fully  and  fairly  brought  before  the  mind, 
both  as  to  its  grounds  and  its  deductions,  must  inevitably 
be  known  for  what  it  is.     But  truth,  though  in  rtself  thus 
sublimely  uniform,  does  not  manifest  this  uniformity  in  its 
apparition    among    mankind.     When   it   becomes    (so   to 
speak)   incarnated  in  human  history,  it  suffers  from  the 
weakness  of  its  position ;  and  that  which  in  its  nature  is 
one  changeless  reality,  seems  to  shiver  into  a  thousand- 
fold diversity.     The  history  of  Truth  does  not  suppose 
truth  itself  to  be  multiple;  but  it  supposes  the  circum- 
stances, degrees,  and  aspects  of  its  manifestation^  to   be 
multiple.     It  is  the  office  of  the  science  of  truth  to  in- 
vestigate truth  as  it  is  in  itself;  it  is  the  office  of  the  history 
of  Truth  to  investigate  truth  as  it  appears  to  man.     The 
one  finds  real  unity  in  the  diversity  of  things;  the  other 
often  finds  superficial  diversity  in  the  unity  of  truth.    And 
this  statement,  as  it  is  applicable  to  all  histories  of  the 
particular  sciences,  so  is  it   peculiarly  applicable  to   the 
history  of  the  science  of  the  first  principles  of  nature  and 
man ; — which,  indeed,  is  the  reason  why  I  have  inserted  a 
representation  general   in   its  bearing,   in  this   particular 
division  of  the  subject. 

To  illustrate  this  point  (the  apparent  diversity  of  realctfwr*^/ 
truth),  on  which  the  possibility  or  utility  of  a  history  ot^^^f^*^ 
Philosophy  so  much  depends,  let  us  venture  to  classify 
some  of  its  most  general  cases.  Truth,  indeed,  of  all 
kinds,  specially  the  true  theory  of  man  and  nature,  is  one. 
But  this  single  truth  (which  of  course  comprehends  an 
extensive  series  of  propositions)  may,  ist,  be  expressed  in 
a  diversity  of  forms ;  may,  2ndly,  be  joined  with  a  variety 
of  other  propositions  not  evident  or  not  true;  may,  3dly, 
be  only  'partially  seen  as  to  greater  or  less  degrees  of  it ; 
may,  4thly,  be  seen  by  different  observers  in  different 
parts  exclusively;  may,  Sthly,  (though  seen  entire  as  to 
its  actual  elements)  be  yet  so  apprehended  and  stated  as 
to  destroy  the  proportion  between  the  parts  and  to  give 
undue  weight   to    some.     If  you    conceive  the  constant 
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LKCT.     application  of  these  formula*  to  the  fortunes  of  philoso- 
"•       phical  truth,  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  how 


the  actual  unity  of  truth  does  •  not  at  all  contradict  the 
possibihty  of  a  perpetual  diversity  of  its  manifestations. 

As   to  the   complete  enumeration  of  facts,  then,   the 
history  of  Philosophy  includes  the  full  statement  of  doc- 
trines held,  and  the  full  statement  of  circumstances  in- 
fluencing  their    fortunes.     And    to   accomplish   this    first 
task  of  such  a  history,  you  will  readily  perceive,  requires 
no  common  endowments  of  industry,  of  learning,,  and  of 
Secondly,     cHtical  sagacity.     I  pass  to  the  second  and  higher  office 
*rian^/Phi'  of  the  historian  of  Philosophy, — the  establishment  of  tlie 
losofhyfuu  /^^j  that  are  found  to  obtain  in  the  reception  and  diffusion 
the  laws      of  philosophical  opinions, 

^I'telh^fe'        Now  as  we  have  defined  for  the  enunciation  of  facts 
^fpushf!^/  ^^  ^^^  classes— doctrines  and  their  circumstantial  accom- 
o^inicHi.      paniments — so  shall  we  consider  each  distinctly  in  refer- 
ence to  the   discovery   of  the  inductive  laws  that   (under 
the  ordination  of  Providence)  are  found  to  regulate  their 
successive  history  and  mutual  influences. 
First, — as  to  doctrines  themselves. 
Thuheac         The  first  effort  of  classification  is  here  directed  to  the 
fiTs^tl^*'   reduction  of  the  variety  of  systems   under   the  smallest 
'£"'^'Jf    attainable  number  of  leading  principles.     This  generaliza- 
c/dLirin*    tion  has  been  attempted  with  great  boldness  and  brilliancy 
7othiirm*  by  many  of  the  later  writers  upon  this  branch  of  history. 
j^^^JV'   An  able  representation  of  their  views,  with  many  ingenious 
additions,  may  be  found  in  the  clever  work  of  M.  Cousin. 
It  is,  after  all,  little  more  than  an  amplification  of  a  single 
passage  in  the  History  of  Tennemann,  itself  the  result  of 
preceding  and  protracted  dissensions  among  the  German 
literati.     It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  observe  in  these 
systematic  statements,   a  tendency  to  the  substitution  of 
a  priori  deduction  for  experimental   induction,  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  marked  the  infancy  of  the  physical 
science  of  the  material   world.     In  this  study,  moreover, 
the  rapidity  of  the  theorist  is  peculiarly  suspicious;  because 
facts  can  be  disguised  with  peculiar  facility,  and  thence 
both  the  historian  and  his  pupil  deceived  into  fancying  an 
account  complete  where  much  is  supposed,  or  much  omit- 
ted*.    These  cautions  are  not,  however,  to  be  considered 
as  detracting  from  the  reality  or  dignity  of  the  study  itself; 
one  which,  indeed,  in  some  degree  forces  itself  upon  the 
most  ordinary  readers  of  philosophical  systems.     Of  em- 
pirical, of  rational,  of  sceptical,  of  syncretistic,  of  mystical 

•  A  striking  instance  of  this  tendency  is  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  the 
celebrated  Professor  H^el,  of  Berlin,  who  seems  to  have  ventured  the  concep- 
tion and  execution  of  an  a  priori  history  of  human  knowledge. 
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schools,  all  men  will  speak  who  read  to  reflect;  it  is  of    lect. 
only  the  more  importance  that  they  should  speak  of  them       ^^' 
with  perception  of  their  constituent  tenets,  and  correctness 
of  application  to  particular  instances. 

The  second   effort   at  the  establishment   of  historical  **r<w»^jf, 
laws  is  directed   to   the  development  of  doctrines   in   the^Jp^JJ^ 
hands  of  successive  teachers.     Of  this  principle  the  most  ««'*^^- 
general  form  unquestionably  is,  that  doctrines  increase  in  *" 
intensity  and  exclusiveness  in  proportion  as  they  are  trans- 
mitted through  a  longer  series  of  defenders  engaged  from 
conviction  or  from  situation  to  support  them.    When  the 
original  principles  have  been  altogether  exhausted  of  their 
consequences,  this  progression  of  course  ceases;  but  until 
then  (unless  externally  affected)  it  continues,  the  remotest 
consequences,  which  are  usually  the  last  deduced,   being 
always  the  most  daring  and  exclusive.     For  examples,  you 
may  recall,   the   Socratic  hesitancy  heightened   into  the 
Academic    scepticism;    Platonism    compared    with    Neo- 
platonism;  Locke  and  Condillac;  Descartes  and  Fichte. 

The  third  class  of  these  laws  of  the  history  of  VhWo^  thirdly,  by 
sophy  I  would  refer  to  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of^^^t^^ 
different  systemsw     The  effects — ^which  are  well  worthy  o{ttMiacti4m 
the  deepest  inquiry — ^will  be  found  to  be  of  opposite  kinds;  tum. 
that  is,  to  result  in  either  limitation  or  exaggeration,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.     A  very  striking  instance  of  the 
latter  efficacy  may  be  found  in  the  Cynic  and  Cyrenaic, 
and  their  successors,  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  institutes. 
Of  the  former  the  instances,  though  less  definitely  observ- 
able, are,  perhaps,  still  more  constant  and  more  numerous; 
especially  in  those  whose  minds  are  not  prepossessed  by 
professional  interest  or  the  enthusiasm  of  a  party. 

To  these  intimations  of  some  of  the  guiding  principles  sup^Ument^ 
of  the  scientific  history  of  doctrines  considered  in  them-  ^£!r 
selves,  I  shall  add  two  or  three  further  remarks  to  exercise 
your  powers  of  reflection.     One  shall  be,  that  in  almost  all 
instances  of  philosophical  development,  the  whole  world —  2^gJ^w. 
its  origin  and  principles  and  construction  and  object — ^has ^Sit^y 
been  ti\^  first  subject  of  human  consideration.    The  reasons  'fS^^!^' 
are,  among  others,  these :  The  more  constant  interest  felt 
in  these  external  objects,  on  account  of  their  being  the 
great  and  earliest  sources  of  pleasure  and  pain.    The  vast 
variety  of   outward    objects    which    stimulates    curiosity 
(minds  being  nearly  the  same  in  all  men).    Their  differ- 
ences and  resemblances  are  far  more  easily  detected.  They 
appear  far  more  easily  modifiable  by  human  effort;  and 
thus  the  study  seems  to  promise  more  valuable  results. 
They  admit  of  far  greater  varieties  of  explanation  and  xnmtUim 
hypothesis*    The  passage  from  the  outward  to  the  inward /w»«<*# 
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LECT.     worlds  is  usually  accomplished  by  one  of  three  paths :  ist, 
"'       Religious  belief;  for  this   in  a  manner  externalizing  the 


outward  to   mlud  Itsclf  (iu  the  conception  of  a  supreme  mind  or  minds) 

the  tntvard  ^  -  -i.j.  ^i  ' 

effected  in  transfoHns  even  the  outward  tendency  into  a  mental  one, 
tkrttwayt,  ^^j^  Logical  disputation  or  scepticism,  which  forces  the 
examination  of  the  principles  of  reason.  This  agent  is 
remarkable  in  the  transition  to  the  Socratic  age  in  Greece. 
3rd,  The  discussion,  even  though  it  be  gnly  the  practical 
discussion,  of  general  morals.  This  influence  is  remark- 
able in  the  transition  from  the  Socratic  teaching  to  that 
which  succeeded  it. 
Tendency  Another  remark  for  your  consideration  is  this,  illus- 

f^Salitors  trative  of  the  last :  that  the  external  world  is  scarcely  ever 
loconsider    at  first  considcrcd  in  detail  but  in  the  mass,  as  one  vast 
world  im  tJko  phenomenon.     It  is  usually   explained,   in  this   stage  of 
oggregau.    j-g^son,  by  a  mingled  solution  composed  out  of  a  few  facts 
of  ordinary  experience  and  vague  analogies  of  man's  own 
organized  frame. 
Vastneuof       Another  observation  is,  that  among  \he  first  problems 
J*^>JJjJf'*" proposed  to  himself  by  man,  are  the  vastest;  the  origin, 
posedT'      for  instance,   and    subsistence    of  the   world.     The  rea- 
son is,   the  total  absence  of  scientific    method,    on   the 
one    hand,    and  •  of   detached     experimental    knowledge 
on  the  other.     From  the  combination  of  these   remarks, 
PkOoso^ky    you  will  rightly  deduce  that  the    first   manifestation   of 
^*ti  71^/    Philosophy  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  metaphysical  physics. 
in  the  form  That  it  is  largely  tinctured  with  religious  beliefs,  is  a  fact 
nJHijS^sus.  arising  from  a  distinct  origin,  circumstantial  not  essential. 
tmaeina^       ^  last  remark  upon  this  head  relates  to  the  form  or 
#^5/A«.    dress  of  doctrines  in  their  early  appearance.    This  is  almost 
^endenivio  univcrsally  more  or  less  imaginative.     General   laws   are 
^tr^Aca^  impersonated,  and  a  strong  tendency  evinced  to  place  a 
demon  or  elemental  god  over  each  class  of  observed  pheno- 
mena.    The  tendency  of  imagination  is  polytheistic,  as  of 
science   monotheistic.      Even   in   the  human   frame  itself 
there  is  found  among  savage  nations  the  belief  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  souls*;   the  process  leading  to  "polypsychism" 
being  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  multiplies  the  direct- 
ors or  animators  of  the  universe.     When  philosophy  ad- 
vances, it  emancipates  itself  from  this  servitude  to  a  poetical 
superstition ;  but  it  is  long  before  it  attains  the  notion  of  a 
supreme  principle  other  than  a  divine  fire,  or  air,  or  light ; 
witness  the  whole  course  of  the  first  ages  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy. 
SJw'^'^         These  observations   (which  I  will  trust  to  your  own 
affecting  the  reflection  to  enlarge  into  others   more  refined  and  more 
P^iSS!  valuable)  must  for  the  present  suffice  as  regards  the  laws  of 

•  Mentioned,  I  think,  by  D6g6rando. 
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the  rise  and  propagation  of  doctrines  considered  in  them-    ^f P"- 

selves.     I  will  finally  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  other  divi- 

sion, — ^the  influence  of  collateral  associations   and   events 
upon  the  character  and  fortunes  of  philosophical  systems. 
Of  these  the  most  convenient  division  would  set  on  one 
side  the  influences  of  personal  disposition  and  habits  of  pentmai 
life,  on  the  other  those  of  surrounding  circumstances  in  all  <^«'»^^- 
their  variety.    That  in  the  former  class  influence  is  really 
exerted  upon  the  formation  of  individual  opinions,  I  need 
not  pause  to  establish.     For  instance,  peculiarity  of  intel- 
lectual powers  directs  to  a  preference  for  those  reasonings 
and   conclusions  in  which  those  powers   are  called   into 
action.     Peculiarity  of  moral  feelings  colours  the  aspect  of 
moral  deductions,  giving  a  disproportionate  hue  and  pro- 
minence to  those   feelings   as  elements  of  ethical  truth. 
Disposition  and  temperament  are  similarly  and   strongly 
influential  in  urging  the  mind  to  an  exclusive  admiration  of 
that  side  of  general  truth  in  which  such  constitutional  pecu- 
liarities are  either  justified  in  theory,  or  brought  into  prac- 
tical operation... We  pass  to  the  operation  oi  Itabits  of  life.  Hahiuof 
These,  whether  practical,  artistic,  literary;  political,  or  reli-  ''^'» 
gious,  exert  influences  of  which  the  history  of  philosophy 
presents  many  prominent  instances ;  but  which  have,  per- 
haps, never  yet  been  examined  and  analyzed  with  the  pre- 
cision they  deserve.     I  can  only  offer  a  hint  or  two  on  the 
less  prominent  of  these  secret  tendencies.    The  operation  uurary, 
of  literary  habits  (as  apart  from  purely  reflective  ones)  is 
towards  the  consideration  of  human  nature  principally  as  it 
is  susceptible  of  literary  representation ;   that  is,  of  repre- 
sentation under  the  established  forms  of  received  phrase- 
ology.    The  operation  of  habits  of  artistic  production  is  arOstie, 
towards  the  statement  of  human  nature  in  relations    of 
perfect  symmetry,  and  with  a  view  to  the  attraction  of  ad- 
miration by  novelty.    The  operation  of  religious  habits  rtUgUut. 
favours  the  subordination  of  all  the  principles  and  powers 
of  the  mind  to  a  supernatural  sphere  of  influences   past, 
present,  and  future.     Hence  the  systems  produced  under 
these  impulses  when  they  arrive  ^t  philosophical  complete- 
ness, and  are  urged  to  the  last  measure  of  their  course,  are 
usually  founded  on  a  basis  really  and  fundamentally  scep- 
tical; that  is,  on  the  utter  depreciation  of  the  claims  and  pre- 
rogatives of  human  reason.     Pascal  and  Huet  are  examples; 
the  modern  mystical  school  of  France  still  more  so. 

Of  the  other  class  of  influences,  not  personal  but  ex-  Exumaiif^ 
ternal,  the  field   is   altogether  too  vast  for  our   present  •^*"^"' 
suivey.     As  in  the  preceding  cases,  I  shall  rather  suggest 
than  expound ;  leaving  the  subject  to  fructify  in  your  own 
subsequent  contemplations. 
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The  principal  sources  of  influence  in  this  department 
are — ^peculiarities  of  political  position,  peculiarities  of  social 
connexion,  *  peculiarities  of  climate  and  natural  scenery. 
Of  the  first  briefly.  DESPOTIC  governments  are  favourable 
to  speculations  remote  from  active  practical  application; 
that  is,  in  natural  science  to  mathematical  inquiry,  in 
mental  science  to  mystical  theories,  in  moral  views  to  in- 
dividual discipline  rather  than  social  enterprize  or  regula- 
tion— ^to  asceticism  and  quietism.  Of  all  these  you  have  a 
prominent  example  in  the  state  of  science  in  India,  where 
a  despotic  exclusiveness  forms  the  principle  of  the  whole 
social  fabric.  Free  governments  are  favourable  to  specu- 
lations political  and  practical,  rather  tlian  to  those  of  an 
abstract  and  internal  character.  The  government  of  a 
complete  democracy  is  inevitably  accompanied  (among  a 
cultivated  people)  by  philosophical  theories  eloquent  and 
unsolid.  Ancient  Athens,  and  revolutionary  France,  will 
at  once  occur  to  you  as  corroborating  a  principle  to  which 
indeed  I  know  scarcely  an  exception. 

Of  the  influence  of  natural  position  and  surrounding 
scenery  upon  the  complexion  of  the  favourite  philosophical 
doctrine  of  a  country,  much  has  been  ingeniously  specu- 
lated. Whatever  be  the  real  amount  of  this  efficacy,  it 
probably  belongs  almost  wholly  to  the  earlier  and  more 
imperfect  stages  of  rational  development  It  is  perhaps 
unwarrantably  fanciful  to  find  in  the  vast  features.of  Hin- 
dostan  the  type  at  once  and  motive  of  its  theories,  and  in 
the  broken  and  diversified  landscapes  of  Greece  the  image 
of  its  prodigiously  varied  mental  manifestations. 

With  regard  to  the  difficulties  affecting  the  branch  of 
inquiry  we  have  been  this  day  discussing,  the  principal  are 
the  scattered  position  of  the  facts  to  be  combined;  the 
peril  of  premature  generalization,  to  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  special  facilities  are  afforded;  and  the  prejudices, 
which,  because  the  systems  of  other  ages  are  in  many 
respects  the  systems  of  the  present  day,,  are  apt  to  reflect 
the  prepossessions  of  the  present  day  upon  the  discussions 
of  other  ages. 

The  general  uses  of  such  inquiries  it  is  (if  I  have  made 
myself  intelligible)  scarcely  necessary  to  recapitulate. 
Besides  the  general  uses  of  all  knowledge  of  the  highest 
order,  the  constant  practical  applicability  of  every  law 
investigated  in  the  history  of  speculation,  bestows  on  this 
a  peculiar  value.  One  detached  result  I  cannot  omit.  It 
is  that  in  explaining  the  general  laws  which  regulate  the 
formation  and  transmission  of  thought,  these  inquiries  will 
be  found  (as  I  may  hereafter  attempt  to  shew)  to  furnish 
a  very  forcible  contribution  to  the  mass  of  the  evidences 
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of  the  Christian  faith;  by  demonstrating  the  total  impro-  lect. 
bability  of  the  generation  of  the  Christian  system  of  belief  __^!l_ 
and  practice,  in  consonance  with  these  laws,  and  through 
a  purely  natural  process.  By  this  physiology  of  the  history 
of  opinion,  it  might,  I  say,  be  invincibly  shewn,  that  Chris- 
tianity (under  its  times  and  circumstances)  was  indeed  a 
distinct  and  peculiar  energy  thrown  into  the  system  of 
human  thought  and  human  events;  and  not  producible  by 
any  pre-existent  function  or  organism  contained  in  that 
system.     But  this  altogether  incidentally. 

Finally,  the  history  of  Philosophy,  the  history  of  the  //*  iendemy 
Church,  the  history  of  Governments,  what  lesson  do  they  JJ^JS!^ 
all  unite  in  teaching?  Tolerance  and  candour.  This  is, 
above  all  others,  the  practical  admonition  which  the  story 
of  opinions  should  have  a  tendency  to  impress.  Astronomy, 
by  fixing  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  destroyed  one 
principal  field  of  superstition;  the  history  of  Philosophy 
(cultivated  as  I  have  now  ventured  to  represent  it)  would 
tend  to  achieve  the  same  destruction  of  intolerance,  and  by 
means  extremely  similar.  In  this  case,  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  strong  arm  of  science  reducing  to  simple 
laws  and  connexions,  no  longer  the  revolutions  of  the  skies, 
but  the  revolutions  and  interferences  of  error  and  of  truth ; 
and  while  such  a  labour  would  tend  to  lessen  the  undue 
power  of  casual  associations  by  exposing  their  influence,  it 
would  tend  also  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  philosophical 
observer  that  calm  and  equitable  appreciation  of  the 
genuine  position  of  man  in  respect  to  truth,  which  is  one 
of  the  happiest  aids  that  science  can  lend  to  the  soothing 
precepts  of  practical  religion.  Recognizing  everywhere 
the  unity  of  human  nature  in  the  variety  of  position,  it  sees 
or  teaches  to  see,  in  each  honest  misconception  the  mis- 
fortune of  a  brother,  not  the  crime  of  an  enemy:  and  in 
harmonizing,  if  not  contradictory  opinions  yet  contradic- 
tory prejudices,  by  referring  those  opinions  to  the  almost 
inevitable  partiality  of  views,  it  finds  even  in  the  cold 
domain  of  speculation  some  of  that  happiness,  and  may 
perhaps  anticipate  some  of  that  reward,  which  the  Divine 
Author  of  the  great  Practical  Philosophy  of  Man  pro- 
mised, when  he  declared,  "Blessed  are  the  peace-makers ;  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 

On  our  next  day  of  meeting  {Tuesday)  we  shall  enter, 
I  hope,  upon  some  discussions  of  the  Indian  systems  of 
philosophy;  on  which  so  much  has  lately  been  thought 
and  written,  that  we  can  scarcely  omit  some  notices  of 
them. 
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LECTURE    III. 


On  the  Philosophies  of  India\ 


Gentlemen, 

jE^..  ^    proceed   to    endeavour   to  interest  you  with 

I"'  some  notices  of  the  remains  of  the  Indian  Speculative  and 
Indian  Practical  Philosophies.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which,  not- 
rhiioso^iet,  withstanding  the  labours  of  many  illustrious  inquirers,  our 
information  is  still  exceedingly  ambiguous  and  defective. 
It  is,  likewise,  a  subject,  which  in  some  respects  is  so 
widely  removed  from  our  western  habits  and  associations, 
as  to  require  a  rare  power  of  identification  with  new  posi- 
tions and  circumstances  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  intelli- 
gible;— a  sort  of  metempsychosis  of  which  few  are  capable 
without  repeated  efforts,  and  long  and  laborious  practice. 
sourtttof  Towards  the  elucidation  of  the  literature,  both  imaginative 
w/ormatum.  ^^j  philosophical,  of  India,  much  has  of  late,  indeed,  been 
contributed;  and  Britain  has  fairly  occupied  that  pre- 
eminence in  the  investigation  which  her  superior  acquaint- 
ance with  the  country,  the  extent  of  her  resources  and  the 
authority  of  her  functionaries,  made  to  be  her  duty  towards 
the  general  cause  of  erudition.  The  society  of  Bengal,  as 
well  as  those  of  Bombay,  Madras,  and  other  British  stations 
in  the  East,  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  investigating 
the  subject  in  the  midst  of  Indian  scenery  and  associations; 
while  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  has  brought  to  the  com- 
mon store  the  benefits  of  retirement  from  the  pressing  de- 
mands of  civil  or  military  offices,  and  the  facility  of  con- 
sulting the  parallel  or  contemporary  collections  of  other 
literatures  preserved  in  the  great  libraries  of  England,  and 
of  making  those  comparisons  of  the  intellectual  development 
of  different  countries  which  reflect  so  strong  a  mutual  illu- 
mination upon  all.  On  this  head,  the  connexion  of  the 
Indian  with  the  Egyptian  and  early  Grecian  systems  will 
be  considered  the  topic  most  remarkable  and  attractive. 
The  tradition  so  universal  among  at  least  the  later  Grecian 

^  [In  revising  this  chapter  I  have  had  the  valuable  assistance  of  Professor 
Cowell,  whose  notes  are  marked  C.    Ed.  1872.] 
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writers,  of  the  travels  of  Pythagoras  in  the  East,  as  well  as     lect. 
some  very  striking  resemblances  between  the  Hindii  sys-      '''* 


tems  and  the  cosmogonies  of  the  Italic  school  as  recorded  Pouibi* 
by   Ocellus    and   Timaeus",    if  they  do   not,  constitute  a  JS'jw^ 
proof,  at  least  warrant  an  investigation;  and  unquestion- Jg^*^""^* 
ably  it  is  from  the  Indian  sources  (many  of  which  are  still  ^^«*- 
unexplored)  that  the  light  which  may  yet  clear  this  inter- 
esting question  can  alone  be  reasonably  anticipated*. 

I  suppose  it  unnecessary  to  inform  you,  that  if  we  are  Their  tu^ 
to  believe  the  records  themselves  of  Indian  wisdom,  or  the  ^^.'**'** 
affirmations  of  their  modem  expositors,  the  antiquity  of 
their  speculations  reaches  to  a  period  transcending  the 
boldest  suppositions  of  European  chronology*.  The  pro- 
fessed revelations  on  which  the  great  part  of  the  fabric 
of  their  philosophy  is  built,  claim  a  far  higher  antiquity 
than  even  the  epochs  of  their  astronomical  science ;  and  the 
principal  monument  of  the  latter  (the  Surya  SiddhAnta) 
is  revered  by  the  Brahmins  as  having  been  issued  from 
heaven  precisely  2,164,930  years  since.  Well  aware  of  the 
mysterious  and  indefinite  veneration  with  which  extreme 
antiquity  surrounds  its  objects,  and  the  ready  answer  which 
the  character  of  a  celestial  revelation  whose  date  is  placed 
where  no  investigation  can  follow,  supplies  to  the  objec- 
tions of  heresy,  the  Indian  teachers  proclaim  that  the 
basis  of  their  philosophical  convictions  is  a  revelation  co- 
eternal  with  nature  herself;  that  no  time  has  existed  when 
the  Vedas  have  not  been ;  that  the  universe  itself  cannot 
claim  a  remoter  origin  than  these  declarations  of  the  will 
and  the  character  of  its  Author.  In  illustration  of  this 
belief  the  sages  of  the  MfmAnsd  (or  orthodox)  school  are 
wont  to  affirm  that  the  language  in  which  these  records  are 
embodied  is  no  human  or  arbitrary  dialect ;  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  words  and  thoughts  is  (at  least  in  this  instance, 
though  the  assertion,  indeed,  seems  to  be  general)  no  con- 

■  [If  the  "resemblances"  were  even  more  striking  than  Mr  Butler  supposes 
them  to  be,  they  would  prove  nothing  as  to  the  obligations  of  the  early  Greek 
philosophers  to  India.  For  the  treatises  of  both  Ocellus  and  Timaeus  are  now 
admitted  to  be  forgeries,  possibly  of  the  Macedonian',  certamly  of  no  earlier 
period.    Ed.] 

•  As  I  have  touched  on  the  subject  I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  add, 
that  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  reports  of  the  early  Grecian  systems  may  have 
been  coloured  by  the  subsequent  intercourse  with  India,  in  the  age  of  Alexander, 
by  the  expedition  of  Megasthenes,  and,  still  more,  during  the  existence  of  the 
Bactrian  power,  from  the  255th  to  the  ia6th  year  before  our  aera ;— to  which, 
indeed,  we  may  add  the  dose  connexion  between  the  great  commercial  city  of 
Alexandria  and  the  merchants  of  India  during  the  entire  reign  of  the  Ptolemi^, 
and  under  the  Roman  Empire.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  changes  which  the 
Alexandrian  teachers  introduced  into  the  Pythagorean  phUosophy,  it  can 
certainly  not  be  thought  improbable  that  some  of  these  changes  may  have 
originated  in  Indian  associations.  The  writings  of  Clemens  contain  an  account 
of  Buddhism ;— a  proof  that  the  philosophy  of  India  had  attracted  notice  in  the 
literary  circles  of  Alexandria.    But  on  this  topic  I  cannot  now  enlarge. 
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LECT.    ventional  connexion;  but,  that  sound  (which  by  one  curious 
"^'      tenet  of  some  of  these  schools  is  held  to  be  eternal)  was  from 


the  beginning  of  all  things  irrevocably  connected  with  the 
truth  it  was  to  express.  The  entire  constitution  of  the  In- 
dian community,  its  immutable  castes,  and  the  very  arts  or 
offices  they  cultivate  and  dischai^e  (which  are  for  the  most 
part  assumed  or  alluded  to  in  these  writings),  are  thus 
stamped  with  the  impress  of  an  unfathomable  antiquity; 
and  the  astonishing  inviolability  which  has  confessedly 
characterized  them  in  all  periods  of  their  history  is  easily 
explained  by  the  affirmation,  that,  formed  from,  they  are 
formed  for,  eternity. 

Those  bold  attributions  have  met  with  the  usual  fortune 
of  such  claims  among  inquirers,  who,  being  free  from  the 
national  prejudices  which  gave  them  force,  have  had  leisure 
for  scepticism.  The  preposterous  demands  of  the  Bhattas 
of  Hindostan  have  produced  a  reaction  of  total  disbelief, 
which,  if  not  as  absurd  in  reason,  is  perhaps  as  ungrounded 
in  fact.  Descending,  then,  from  that  platform  of  eternal 
and  supra-mundane  existence  on  which  alone  the  sages  of 
Agra  and  Benares  will  consent  to  take  their  stand,  and 
directing  our  course  by  the  scatto'ed  glimpses  of  historical 
light,  and  the  indications  affi^rded  by  the  internal  state 
of  the  books  and  of  the  country,  let  us  briefly  notice 
some  of  the  simpler  probabilities  of  the  question  of  In- 
dian antiquity. 
Prtientions  The  first  and  the  most  imposing  of  those  fortresses 
^ami^y  in  which  the  advocates  of  the  primitive  glories  of  India 
Ar^meni  cntrench  themselves,  is  the  argument  founded  upon  their 
*i^r^/  astronomical'  remains.  This  point  has  been  laboured  with 
^tJk^JJidti^  the  sagacity  of  an  accomplished  astronomer,  and  the  elo- 
astroH^.  quence  of  an  accomplished  writer,  by  the  illustrious  French 
historian  of  the  science,  Bailly.  The  tables  of  Tirvalore, 
whose  epoch  dates  3102  years  before  our  aera,  are  those  on 
which  he  principally  relies.  It  will  be  obvious  to  you  all, 
that  if  by  theory  or  observation  the  true  laws  of  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  once  discovered,  the 
possession  of  their  configuration  at  any  one  epoch  will 
involve  the  assignment  of  that  configuration  at  any  other. 
That  these  (or  any  other)  tables,  therefore,  commence 
from  any  given  epoch,  is  no  unequivocal  proof  that  the 
observation  they  profess  to  record  really  belongs  to  that 
epoch ;  the  same  principles  which  allow  the  astronomer  to 
prophesy  the  future,  will  enable  him  to  picture  the  past. 
The  determination,  whether  the  observation  be  genuine 
or  fictitious,  will,  as   regards   a  state  of  the  science  less 


Ed.] 


•  [On  this  subject  compare  Elphinstone's  History  of  India^  B.  III.  c.  r, 
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improved  than  our  own,  generally  turn  upon  the  actual    lect.  ] 

accuracy  of  the  representation  of  the  heavens  at  the  sup-       "^'    -  i 

posed  period.     Now  tried  by  this  searching  test,  the  In-  | 

dian  tables  unquestionably  cannot  stand  scrutiny.  A  pre- 
tended conjunction  assigned  to  the  epoch  in  question  (the 
commencement  of  the  Kali-yuga,  or  present  age  of  the 
world),  is  demonstrated  to  be  a  mere  approximation,  such 
as  the  present  attainments  of  the  Indian  astronomers 
would  have  enabled  them  to  reach,  but  which  any  direct 
observation  must  infallibly  have  transcended.  The  great 
name  of  Laplace  gives  as  much  weight  to  this  inference  as 
any  human  authority  can  be  conceived  to  do. 

But  this  is  a  mere  negative  conclusion.  A  very  happy  Prvbahu 
su^estion  was  advanced  in  some  papers  in  the  sixth  and  IHldmn^ 
eighth  volumes  of  the  Astronomical  Researches^  towards  ^*«^^'- 
resolving  the  interesting  question  of  the  actual  date  of  the 
Indian  Tables.  Mr  Bentley  observed  that  the  most  likely 
time  when  the  actual  observation  was  made,  would  be  that 
at  which  the  errors  of  the  tables  would  be  less  than  at  any 
other ;  and  that  if  that  time  could  be  computed,  we  should 
manifestly  detect  the  epoch  from  which  all  other  fictitious 
or  predicted  notes  arose,  the  error  accumulating  with  the 
distance.  By  laborious  calculations  on  this  principle  he 
determined  the  Brahma  Gupta  tables  to  the  year  of  ouraera 
536,  and  that  Siirya  Siddhinta,  of  whose  millions  of  years 
I  have  lately  spoken,  to  about  the  year  1000.  Of  the  con- 
nexion of  the  Greek  and  Indian  astronomers  much  has 
been  speculated  without  any  decisive  result.  There  are 
marks  of  resemblance,  and  also  marks  of  difference :  one  of 
the  latter  is  worth  noticing  as  an  instance  of  the  decisive- 
ness of  those  historical  confirmations  which  are  derived 
from  the  immutable  truths  of  mathematical  science  and 
the  constitution  of  the  physical  world.  '  In  one  of  the 
elementary  astronomical  calculations  the  sine  of  ascen- 
sional difference  is  not  employed,  but  the  arc  of  ascen- 
sional difference  itself;  a  difference  which  could  be  safely 
neglected  only  in  a  tropical  climate ;  and  the  neglect  of 
which  proves  that  the  rule  was  formed  for  the  latitude 
in  which  it  is  now  found.  On  the  other  hand  are  not 
merely  resemblances,  but,  as  it  is  said,  direct  references 
by  name  to  the  astronomical  skill  of  the  Greeks  (or 
"  Yavans")  in  some  of  the  elder  fragments  of  Indian  learn- 
ing. The  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  was  held,  and 
exploded,  by  both.  For  the  further  elucidation  of  the 
point,  we  must,  I  apprehend,  await  further  discoveries  in 
the  field  of  Indian  literature  itself.  Unquestionably  the 
mathematical  knowledge  of  Hindostan  is  at  present  pos- 
sessed less  as  a  productive  treasure  than  as  a  traditional 
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LECT.  deposit ;  and  seems  to  partake  of  the  character  of  the 
"^'  country  itself,  where  all  is  stationary,  and  the  present  vene- 
rates the  past  too  highly  to  venture  to  outshine  it 
ArgunuHi  I^  the  enormous  buildings  and  excavations — ^such  as 
/rvm  ikf  tjjg  fortress  of  Dowldtdbdd,  the  cave-temples  of  Ellora — 
arckitec  which  arc  to  be  met  m  every  part  of  India,  other  wnters 
iJ^StfT"  find  evidences  of  a  vast,  united,  and  highly  cultivated 
people :  while  again,  the  exceeding  minuteness  of  laws 
(to  which  remote  antiquity  cannot  be  denied)  would  seem 
to  infer  a  high  degree  of  civilization  in  all  its  departments 
among  the  people  whose  daily  life  and  intercourse  these 
laws  were  meant  to  regulate.  That  institution  of  casteis 
which  is  found  in  all  the  most  ancient  records  of  India 
presupposes  antecedent  advancement ;  and  we  know  that 
Alexander  found  beyond  the  Indus  the  monarchs  of  vast, 
and,  it  would  appear,  civilized  empires.  Of  the  imaginative 
literature  of  India  (the  Mahdbhdrata,  SacontalA,  &c.)  the 
antiquity  is  undeniable ;  and  for  the  principal  feats  of  their 
skill  in  the  mechanical  arts  (celebrated  in  the  earliest  ages) 
they  themselves  know  no  origin  later  than  the  instruction 
of  the  gods.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  legends  of  the  con- 
quests of  Sesostris,  as  attesting  the  early  existence  of  Indian 
empire ;  because  such  accounts,  even  if  unquestioned  in 
authenticity,  throw  little  or  no  light  upon  the  question 
which  immediately  concerns  us, — the  antiquity  of  Indian 
civilisation  as  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  antiquity 
of  its  philosophy.  We  are  not  however  to  forget  the  San- 
scrit language  itself,  a  language  of  richness,  variety,  and 
strength ;  and  of  whose  claims  to  be  considered  the  elder 
sister  of  the  European  dialects,  it  is,  after  the  labours  of 
Bopp  and  other  philologists,  almost  impossible  to  doubt. 
Difficulty  of  With  these  various  topics  of  consideration  affording 
iheXl7o/  undeniable  presumptions  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of 
^i^Jphy!'^'  Indian  literature  in  general,  the  subject  of  the  date  of 
Indian  philosophy  in  particular  is  as  yet  encumbered  with 
insurmountable  difficulties.  The  peculiar  formation  of  the 
text-books  themselves  is  such  as  to  have  admitted  of 
interpolation  with  such  facility,  as  to  nullify  almost  all 
conclusions  from  the  antiquity  of  one  to  that  of  another 
portion  of  the  same  collection.  The  works  which  are 
transmitted  under  the  highest  characters  of  age,  consist 
almost  wholly  oi  sitras,  or  detached  aphorisms,  with,  often, 
little  discernible  connexion :  and  the  productions  of  greatest 
extent  are  crowded  with  episodes  which  some  oriental 
scholars  conceive  to  be  unquestionably  assignable  to  dif- 
ferent aeras.  Under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  wholly 
impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a  lecture,  to  enter  into  any 
complete  discussion   of   the   respective    antiquity   of  the 
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various  relics  of  the  Indian  philosophy.     I  shall  therefore    lect. 
substitute  the  conclusions  of  those  eminent   Orientalists      ^"' 
who  have  devoted  their  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the 
subject — as  far  as  even  they  have  ventured  to  pronounce. 
The  Vedas,  which,  as  I  have  said,  are  the  common  basis  The  Vedat. 
of  almost  all  Indian  speculation,  are  assigned  by  Cole- 
brooke  to  1400,  by  Sir  W.  Jones  to    1600,  years   before 
Christ.    The  entire  collection  of  the  Vedas*  has  not  been 
achieved  by  any  Western  scholar.    These  famous  writings 
are   composed  of  prayers,  of  doctrines,  and  of  precepts, 
miscellaneously  collected ;  and  are  accompanied  by  certain 
summaries  or  abridgments,  called  Upanishads*.     The  great 
centre  of    Indian  legislation — the    Laws  of   Manu — ^x^Lanuso/ 
ascribed  by  Sir  W.  Jones  to  about  800  years  before  our'*^*'**" 
aera :  by  Schlegel  they  are  regarded  as  of  much  higher 
antiquity.    The  Purdnas,  or  Theogonies,  are  eighteen  in  Puntnas. 
number.     They  are  deeply  tinged   with    the  speculative 
beliefs  of  India ;  and  abound  with  fables  conceived  in  that 
fantastical  spirit  which  has  always  characterized  Eastern 
invention.     Their  date  is  quite  uncertain  ;  but  probability 
would  ascribe  them  to  an  epoch  later  than  the  former*. 
To  the  Vedas  belongs  a  practical  commentary,  all  whose 
precepts  are  considered  of  authority  equal  to  that  of  the 
Sacred  Writ  itself.    This  is  the  Piirva  {i,  e.  Prior)  Mfmdnsd.  The  Mi- 
It  treats  altogether  of  the  nature,  occasions,   limitations,  **'***^ 
extensions,  of  religious  observances ;  that  is,  of  the  varieties 
of  dliarma  or  duty — z,  word  which,  very  characteristically, 
signifies  in  one  gender  "moral  merit,"  and  in  the  other, 
^  an  act  of  ceremonial  devotion  "  (a  fact  to  which  a  parallel 
may  be  found  by  those  intimate  with  the  lower  class  of 
Irish  in  their  use  of  the  word  duty).     This  collection,  which 
is  voluminous,  consists  of  between  two  and  three  thousand 
sutras,  and  nearly  one  thousand  sections  under  the  title  of 
Adhicaranas*,     These  works — the  Vedas,   Purdnas,   and 
the  MfmAnsA — form  the  chief  monuments  of  the  theology 
and   moral   literature   of  the   Brahmins;   and,  within  the 
circle  of  these  productions,  they  would  probably  be  willing 
that  the  national  mind  should  for  ever  move. 

*  [The  text  of  the  four  Vedas  has  nbw  been  printed  by  European  scholars, 
viz.  the  Rig,  the  Yajur  (in  its  two  recensions)  the  S&ina,  and  the  Atharva.   C] 

*  [These,  it  is  now  known,  are  not  "summaries  or  abridgments,"  but  rather 
nwstical  treatises  which  teach  a  pantheistic  philosophy  as  the  esoteric  doctrine 
01  the  Vedas.    C] 

'  [The  Pur&nas  are  believed  to  be  all  later  than  the  Christian  era,  most  of 
them  by  several  centuries.     C] 

*  In  its  discussions  of  the  circumstances  of  religious  duties  it  enters  into 
many  minute  casuistical  distinctions,  and  hence  has  a  character  quite  as  much 
logical  as  moral.  Indeed,  almost  every  investigator  of  the  Mimi(nsii  seems  to 
have  been  struck  with  its  close  resemblance  to  the  elaborate  disquisitions  of  the 
casuists  of  the  Roman  Church. 
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LECT.  Of  course  you  do  not  require  to  be  reminded  of  the 

"^*      peculiar  conformation  of  society  in  Hindostan,  in  its  re- 


Coiutuutum  lation  to  the  boundless  authority  of  the  priesthood.     Upon 
*ocut^    this  subject,  as  it  meets  us  perpetually  in  studying  the 
A^Sd.'^  various  fortunes  of  speculation  in  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
a  remark  must  be  hazarded.    An  established  priesthood 
(omitting  a  few  occasional  advantages  in  their  concen* 
tration  for  purposes  of   research),  vested   with    peculiar 
privileges  as  public  instructors,  must  be  injurious  to  the 
free  growth  of  knowledge  in  every  case  but  one — the  case 
in  which    they  are  the   guardians   and  expositors  of  a 
true  revelation.      This    necessitates   their  existence,   and 
Bvain/tw  justifies  it ;  but,  this  one  case  apart,  I  know  no  instance 
^tH^uu    in  which  it  can  be  fairly  affirmed  that  the  exclusive  pri- 
**^-  vileges  of  a  sacerdotal  class  did  not  operate  injuriously 

upon  those  nations — Egyptian,  Indian,  or  any  other — 
in  which  they  existed.  Subsisting  by  imposture,  they 
were  obliged  to  cherish  public  ignorance  to  prevent  its 
detection ;  and  their  very  wisdom  was  converted  into  a 
crime  by  the  fact  of  its  concealment  I  have  made  this 
distinction,  with  regard  to  the  priesthood  of  a  true  and 
false  revelation,  because,  simple  as  it  is,  it  has  constantly 
been  overlooked  by  two  classes  of  writers  who  are  equally 
in  error ;  and  because  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
unlimited  extent  of  conclusions  to  which  a  candid  survey 
of  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy  must  (within  its  own 
sphere)  inevitably  lead. 
TktHtMdA  But  even  the  vigilant  guardians  of  Hindtt  theology 
^^to  con^e  before  us  themselves  in  the  light  of  philosophic  in- 
be  OH  inter-  vcstigators.  To  what  precise  origin  the  Veddnta  philo- 
^f^rid  sophy  is  to  be  attributed,  on  what  occasion  the  interpreta- 
'**'*^'  tion  of  the  Vedas  was  thus  reduced  to  system,  or  what 
impulse  first  urged  the  students  of  the  sacred  text  to  theo- 
rise its  contents  in  a  methodical  exposition  scarcely  less 
revered  than  the  original  itself,  it  seems  now  almost 
hopeless  to  inquire.  But  the  fact  is  certain,  that  by  the 
side  of  the  eternal  Vedas,  the  incarnations  of  Deity,  re- 
poses tranquilly  a  vast  and  elaborate  system  of  Man, 
Nature,  and  God ;  a  system  out  of  which  all  the  other 
forms  of  Indian  speculation  seem  more  or  less  directly  to 
have  arisen;  and  which,  if  not  itself  independent,  was  at 
least  the  occasion  of  independence  to  others.  For  the  re- 
ferences in  the  Brahma-Siitra  (the  chief  monument  of 
Veddntism)  to  the  rival  systems  of  Capila,  Kandda,  &c., 
bear  every  appearance  of  having  been  later  interpolations ; 
— redoubts  added  to  meet  successive  heresies,  like  the 
articles  of  our  Athanasian  Symbol. 

The  entire  mass,  then,  of  speculation  in  India  bears 
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this  common  character,  that  it  all  professes  to  be  exposi-     ^\u^' 

tions  of  ancient  revelation.     In  this  Brahmin  and  Buddhist '- — 

alike  coincide;  for  even  the  Buddhist  himself,  whose  daring 
incredulity  laughs  at  the  Vedas,  names  with  reverence  a 
certain   Buddha   or    series    of   Buddhas,  from  whom   his 

doctrine  declares  itself  traditionally  descended* This, 

then,  being  the  common  character  of  all,  the  sects  of  Indian 
philosophy  are  best  divided  not  upon  mutual  differences  of 
doctrine,  but  upon  relative  distance  from  the  common 
centre  of  the  old  and  standard  revelation,  the  awful  Vedas 
themselves.  Thus  considered,  the  true  parallel  for  Indian 
philosophy  will  at  once  occur  to  you, — the  scholastic  sys- 
tems of  modem  Europe.  Making  due  allowances  for  dif- 
ferences of  circumstances,  it  is  in  Scotus  and  Albertus  and 
Occam  that  we  find  the  Western  echoes  of  G6tama  and 
Kandda,  and  the  rest  of  the  Hindfl  logical  theologists. 

If  we  examine  in  this  light  the  vast  collection  oiEtshtj^riw 
writings,  whether  original,  or  expository  of  originals,  or  ex-  V^d^xtriHI. 
positoiy  of  expositions,  which  compose  the  Hind  A  philo- 
sophical literature,  we  shall  find  eight  principal  forms  of 
doctrine.  Two  rigorously  orthodox:  the  MfmdnsAs,  ist, 
the  Piirva  Mfmdnsd,  by  Djaimini ;  and,  2nd,  the  Veddnta, 
by  Vydsa.  Of  these  we  have  spoken.  Two  of  a  much 
more  independent  character,  yet  received  with  respect: 
the  Nydya  (by  G6tama),  a  philosophical  arrangement  of 
all  the  possible  subjects  of  thought;  the  Vaiseshika 
(Kandda),  a  system  partly  logical,  and  partly  physical, 
embracing  the  atomic  hypothesis.  Still  more  heterodox 
are  the  two  famous  Sdnkhyas,  the  Sdnkhya  Capila,  and 
the  Sdnkhya  Patanjali,  the  distinctive  titles  being  from 
the  reputed  founders.  And  totally  heretical  are  the  tenets 
of  the  sects  of  Jaina  and  of  Buddha.  In  making  this 
distinction  I  adopt  the  learned  labours  of  Colebrooke;  the 
scholar  to  whom,  perhaps  above  all  others  of  this  age. 
Oriental  literature  is  indebted.  I  particularly  recommend 
to  you  the  disquisitions  from  his  pen  in  the  Transactions  of 
tlte  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Until  the  original  texts  them- 
selves be  presented  to  us  in  an  European  form,  these 
memoirs  are  probably  the  most  authentic  reports  extant  of 
the  tenets  of  the  Indian  schools.  You  may  add  to  these 
the  labours  of  M.  Abel  Remusat  in  the  Journal  des  Savans^ 
and  the  writings  of  Sir  W.  Jones.  The  Bhagavadgftd  (one 
remarkable  Indian  monument)  exists  in  an  English  trans- 

^  In  the  orthodox  systems  this  reverential  notice  of  their  founders  is  un- 
bounded. Capila  (the  founder  of  the  Sdnkhya)  was  no  less  than  a  son  of 
Brahma ;  or,  according  to  other  Pur^nas,  an  mcamation  of  Vishnu :  and  the 
author  of  the  Ki&ric^  (the  principal  monument  of  the  sect)  professed  to  have 
received  his  doctrine  by  traditional  succession  from  Capila  himself. 

B.  U 
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LECT.     lation  by  Wilkins.     It  was  also  translated  by  Wfti.  Schlegel 
"^'       in  1823.     The  Oupnekhat  is  also  translated  by  Anquetil- 


Duperron. 

To  explain  minutely  the  peculiar  views  of  these  sects 
would  be  a  task  requiring  volumes;  and  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  no  human  memory  would  be  competent. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  powers  of  minute  distinc- 
tion displayed  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  of  his  com- 
mentators, can  alone  form  any  conception  of  the  subtlety 
of  logical  discrimination  which  is  evinced  by  these  specu- 
lators. It  presents  indeed  a  fearful  contrast,  to  observe  the 
exquisite  refinement  to  which  speculation  appears  to  have 
been  carried  in  the  philosophy  of  India,  and  the  grossness 
of  the  contemporary  idolatry  paralleled  in  scarcely  any 
nation  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  degraded  condition  of 
the  mass  of  the  people,  destitute  of  active  energy,  and  for 
the  most  part  without  a  shadow  of  moral  principle  to 
animate  the  dull  routine  of  a  burthensome  and  scrupulous 
superstition. 

It  will  be,  for  our  present  purposes,  more  instructive  to 
take  a  general  view  of  that  side  of  the  human  mind  which 
appears  mainly  to  be  revealed  in  the  Indian  speculation; 
illustrating  the  subject  by  references  to  the  systems  them- 
selves. 

ckaracur*  In  all  the  forms  of  Indian  philosophy,  whether  ortho- 
*^t^u  ^ox  or  heterodox,  one  common  object  is  equally  pro- 
*^h^^  fessed  as  the  present  aim  of  human  wisdom,  the  liberation 
%ecniSZn.  of  the  soul  from  the  evils  attending:  the  mortal  state.  And 
tSli^thi  in  all,  this  object  is  attempted  by  means  not  dissimilar, 
s<nU'  that  is  to  say,  by  one  modification  or  other  of  that  intense 

abstraction^  which,  separating  the  soul  from  the  bonds  of 
flesh,  is  supposed  capable  of  liberating  it  in  this  life  from 
the  unworthy  restrictions  of  earthly  existence,  and  of  intro- 
ducing it  in  the  next  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  undisturbed 
repose,  or  even  to  the  glories  of  a  total  absorption  into  the 
Divine  Essence  itself.  In  the  unity  of  this  object  we  may 
recognize  perhaps  the  lingering  traditions  of  original  reve- 
lation, still  upholding,  in  the  midst  of  sensuality  and  de- 
gradation, some  convictions  of  the  primal  dignity  of  the 
human  nature  and  destiny:  but  still  more  strongly  may 
we  detect  the  secret  but  continual  influences  of  a  climate, 
which,  indisposing  the  organization  for  active  exertion, 
naturally  cherished  those  theories  which  represent  the 
true  felicity  of  man  to  consist  in  inward  contemplation 
and  complete  quiescence.  For  some  universal  principle 
can  alone  account  for  the  unbroken  similarity  which  (in 
spite  of  the  ingenious  disquisitions  of  some  Orientalists 
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who  would    find  in  their  favourite  field  of  inquiries  varl-    lect. 
eties   as    numerous  as   those  of  European    philosophers)       ^^'- 
does,  in  the  great  and  leading  features,  characterize  the 
entire  series  of  these  systems. 

To  arrive  then  at  eternal  beatitude,  and  at  the  pro- 
missory foretaste  of  that  fuller  consummation  which  the 
Yogi  in  even  this  life  may  attain,  is  the  final  scope  of  all 
Indian  speculation,  of  some,  as  of  the  Sdnkhya  Patanjali, 
expressly  and  from  the  outset ;  of  others,  as  the  Sdnkhya 
Capila  and  the  systems  Vaiseshika  and  Nyiya,  more  re- 
motely and  indirectly.  But  as  the  attainment  of  this 
superhuman  condition  is  supposed  to  be  principally  depen- 
dent on  what  the  Sinkhya  Capila  calls  "  a  clear  knowledge 
of  discriminate  truth,"  the  discipline  for  the  blessing  is 
made  to  include  a  vast  series  of  preliminary  doctrines  with 
regard  to  the  material  and  immaterial  worlds,  and  a  com- 
plete apparatus  of  dialectical  distinctions.  Generally  speak-  rw/rw- 
ing,  I  find  in  the  Hindft  Institutes  two  paths  specified  as  f^^^^"i 
leading  to  the  state  of  perfectibility — religious  ceremonial 
observances,  especially  sacrifice;  and  the  exercise  of  ab- 
sorbed contemplation.  The  former  is  ranked  highly ;  the 
*'aswamedha"  or  immolation  of  a  horse  under  certain 
circumstances  (to  which  you  may  remember  the  reference 
in  Southe/s  Kehamd)  is  considered  to  entitle  immediately, 
and  ex  opere  operaio,  to  exalted  privileges;  but  even  the 
Veddnta  SiStras  themselves  do  not  class  these  performances 
with  the  contemplative  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Soul  of 
all  things.  The  S&nkhya  Capila  states  the  matter  still 
more  boldly.  Sacrifice,  the  best  of  all  temporal  means, 
says  the  divine  son  of  Brahma,  is  insufiicient  for  the  great 
object  of  absolute  exemption  from  all  mortal  evils;  were 
it  merely  because  it  supposes  the  slaughter  of  animals^  and 
thus  violates  a  higher  precept  interdicting  the  shedding  of 
blood ;  but  still  more,  because  in  point  of  fact,  Indra  and 
the  other  subordinate  deities  who  have  gained  the  celestial 
state  by  these  sacrificial  works,  are  deceived  in  expecting 
immortality :  a  thousand  Indras  have  passed  away,  and  a 
thousand  more  shall  pass.  To  arrive  at  the  possession  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  wise,  wisdom  itself  must  be  sought 
and  possessed.     How  then  shall  it  be  attained  ? 

To  solve  this  master-problem,  the  Indian  systems  usu-  huiian 
sally  commence  with  copious  lexical  discussions ;  which,  '^^^<^^^' 
whatever  be  their  origin,  and  however  peculiar  their  dress, 
unquestionably  leave  the  HindCi  pupil  little  to  learn  from 
Zeno  or  Aristotle.    The  Nydya  (of  G6tama)  is  a  system  of 
pure  dialectic;  and  coupled  with  that  of  KanAda,  includes  a  caugontt, 
complete  scheme  of  categories  (Substance,  Quality,  Action, 
Community,  Particularity,  Aggregation) ;  a  minute  cata- 

II — 2 
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LECT.    logue  of  all  the  possible  subjects  of  thought ;  and  a  suf- 
"'*       ficient  account  of  the  syllogistic  form  of  reasoning,  which 


I  SyUogitm.    (by  returning  back  on  the  question)   is  made  to  consist 

of  five  members  instead  of  three';  which  is  substantially 
\  the  same  with  our  Western  syllogism.     The  Sdnkhya  of 

j  Capila  declares  that  (exclusive  of  Intuition,  which  belongs 

Sourcetof    to  higher  natures)  there  are  three  species  of  knowledge, 
I  kHffwUdgt,    Perception,  Inference,  and  Affirmation  or  Tradition  (which 

I  is  meant  to  include  the  informations  of  Sacred  Writ,  and 

of  those  gifted  beings  who  retain  the  recollections  of  former 
!  .  worlds) ;   and  it  professes  to  shew  that  the  other  sources 

\  contended  for  are  in  truth  reducible  to  these.     The  Nyiya 

I  considers  that  we  cannot  place  knowledge  under  less  than 

four  topics  ;  which  it  calls  Perception,  Inference,  Analogy, 
Principles  of  KtiA  Rcvelation.    From  these  fountains  (whichever  enuncia- 
humUdge,    ^.j^j^  ^^  adopted),  the  Sdnkhya,  which  seems  the  most  ela- 
borate of  all  the  Eastern  schools,  proceeds  to  deduce  the 
I  certainty  of  twenty-five  principles,  out  of  which  the  universe 

I  is  composed ;  and  endeavours  to  establish  from  these  ele- 

1  mentary  propositions  those  views  of  the  total  distinction  of 

soul  from  any  material  essence,  (on  the  due  appreciation 
of  which  that  high  contemplation  can  alone  be  founded,) 
which  is  to  end  in  raising  the  soul  above  the  bonds  and 
infirmities  of  space  and  time.  We  shall  return  to  these 
Sdnkhya  "  Principles,"  in  the  course  of  the  very  brief  col- 
lective sketch  of  the  chief  dogmas  of  the  Indian  schools, 
which  it  is  now  the  time  to  present.  We  have  seen  the 
common  object ;  we  have  seen  the  common  path  proposed 
for  its  attainment,  the  knowledge  of  soul  and  body ;  let 
us  now  inquire  as  to  the  Indian  views  of  that  knowledge 
itself. 
TJuou^^  We  begin  with  the  Supreme  Being.  The  Uttara  Mf- 
*sS^ur'  mdnsi,  "  which  is  to  theology  what  the  Pdrva  Mfmdnsd  is 
to  works  and  their  merit,"  which  v&  the  great  depository  of 
the  Vedantine  beliefs,  and  whose  chief  extant  memorial 
is  the  Brahma  Stitra,  attributed  to  Vydsa  (an  avatira  of 

^  [One  Hindd  syllogism  is  made  up,  apparently,  of  an  enthymeme  and  a 
regular  syllogism :  one  of  which  is  superfluous.  As  in  the  specimen  given  by 
Elphinstone,  Vol.  I.  p.  930,  note. 

1    The  hill  is  fiery, 
9    For  it  smokes. 

3  What  smokes  is  fiery  (as  a  hearth). 

4  Accordingly  the  hill  is  smoking ; 

5  Therefore  it  is  fiery. 
Professor  Cowell,  however,  informs  me  that  this  five*membered  syllogism 

is  rhetorical  rather  than  logical,  and  called  "inference  for  the  sake  of  another.'' 
The  syUogism,  as  ordinarily  used  in  Hindft  books,  consists,  according  to  him, 
rather  in  two  propositions:  '*the  mountain  has  fire-pervaded  smoke"  (Le. 
smoke  always  accompanied  by  fire),  "therefore  it  has  fire."  This  to  a  disciple 
of  'Zeno  or  Aristotle*  sound;:,  it  must  be  confessed,  somewhat  artless.    Ed. J 
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Vishnu  himself,  the  reputed  author  also  of  the  Mahdbhirata,  lect. 
the  great  Hindft  epic), — this,  the  high  orthodox  school  of  _i!fl_ 
philosophy,  declares  from  the  Vedas  themselves — of  God — 
that  he  is  the  Supreme  Eternal  One,  the  Emanatory  Cause 
(/.  e,  at  once  the  efficient  and  material  cause)  of  the  uni- 
verse. From  him  all  proceeds;  into  him  all  is  to  be  ul- 
timately resolved ;  as  a  spider  extends  and  retracts  his 
thread,  or  (to  use  another  common  Hinddk  comparison)  as 
the  tortoise  protrudes  and  then  gathers  back  his  lower 
limbs*  It  would  not  be  easy  to  parallel  the  sublimity  of 
the  descriptions  which  the  Vedas  themselves  contain  of  this 
All-creating  Essence ;  the  whole  riches  of  a  most  opulent 
language  are  exhausted  upon  the  infinity  of  his  perfections ; 
and  the  very  title  of  Godhead  (Bhargas)  is  constructed  of 
three  monosyllabic  verbs  which  signify  to  shine,  to  delight, 
and  to  move.  In  both  the  Brahmin  and  the  Buddhist 
systems  a  trinity  of  natures  is  discoverable ;  though  upon 
the  precise  attributes  of  each  divine  personage  there  seem 
to  be  many  varieties  0/  opinion.  In  the  ordinary  exposi- 
tions of  the  Vedantine  theology  they  are  declared  to  be 
Creator,  Conservator,  and  Destroyer :  among  the  atheistical 
followers  of  Capila  a  sort  of  natural  trinity  is  professed 
under  the  title  of  Goodness,  Foulness,  and  Darkness :  and 
among  the  Buddhists  of  Nepaul  (according  to  Mr  Hodgson's 
interesting  account)  the  same  notion  reappears  under  the 
names  of  Buddha,  Dharma,  and  Sanga — Intelligence,  Mat- 
ter, and  Multitude.  Such  is  the  Deity  of  the  Vedas.  The 
Deity  of  the  Sdnkhya  of  Patanjali  seems  to  be  of  much  the 
same  character.  But  the  Sdnkhya  of  Capila  (to  which  ^^Jif^ 
I  have  just  referred)  denies  the  existence  of  a  God  alto-  Ca/tUsu, 
gether  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  an  intelligence 
issuing  out  of  primitive  nature,  and  to  be  resolved  hereafter 
into  it  These  sages  urge  that  we  can  derive  no  proof  of  a 
supreme  Creator  distinct  from  insensible  nature,  either  from 
sense,  reasoning,  or  revelation.  All  things  are  evolved  out 
of  an  intelligence  which  was  itself  but  a  secondary  forma- 
tion. Were  God  detached  from  nature,  he  could  have  no 
inducement  for  creation;  were  he  fettered  to  nature,  he 
could  have  no  ability  for  such  a  work.  I  need  not  remind 
you  how  completely  these  sophisms  anticipate  the  more 
modem  atheism  of  Europe.  Of  course,  you  may  suppose 
the  Capilists  are  obliged  to  exert  some  ingenuity  in  endea- 
vouring to  reconcile  their  views  with  the  solemn  Theism  of 
the  Vedas.  They  argue  that  the  passages  in  these  sacred 
records  really  refer  either  to  a  liberated  soul,  or  to  some  of 
the  mythological  deities ;  or  by  sonie  other  such  evasion 
endeavour  to  escape  the  fate  which  drove  the  followers 
of  Buddha  out  of  the  Indian  peninsula.     I  suspect,  from 
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LECT.     scattered  intimations,  that  while  the  Capilists  attack  the 

! foundations  of  religion,  the  Buddhists  originally  were  guilty 

of  the  darker  crime  of  attacking  the  authority  of  the  priest- 
hood; a  difference  which  will  sufficiently  explain  the  differ- 
ence of  their  fortunes.  It  is  certain,  that,  even  to  the  present 
da-Xi  a  genuine  Buddhist,  from  the  heights  of  his  ascetic 
sanctity,  is  apt  to  despise  the  inferior  aids  of  sacerdotal 
ministration ;  and  is  in  fact  more  highly  reverenced  by  the 
people ;  upon  the  same  principle  which  gave  to  the  men- 
dicant saints  of  the  Roman  orders  an  influence  so  far  above 
that  of  the  secular  clergy. 

The  Veddnta  philosophy  does  not  enlarge  upon  nature 
as  distinct  from  its  great  Author.  But  this  deficiency  is 
fully  supplied  by  the  copious  dissertations  of  the  Sdnkhya 
and  Vaiseshika  physics.  I  before  stated  that  the  Sinkhya 
of  Capila  constitutes  twenty-five  principles  of  the  universe. 
.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  the  venerated  name  of 
Nature  or  Pracriti — eternal  matter  undivided,  without 
parts,  not  produced,  but  productive.  The  next  title  on 
this  solemn  bead-roll  of  the  universal  system  is  Intelligence 
(Buddhi  or  Mahat),  first  production  of  nature  and  prolific 
of  all  subsequent  existence ;  and  for  the  accommodation  of 
religious  associates,  it  would  seem  that  this  very  Intelli- 
gence divides  into  a  triune  Deity :  thus  conciliating  (though 
awkwardly)  the  theistic  and  atheistic  hypotheses.  Third  on 
the  catalogue  comes  the  Personal  Conviction  (Ahankdra), 
a  singular  element  in  a  system  of  nature ;  but  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  internally  connected  with  the  theory  ol  Illusion 
(Mdyd),  which  this  school  probably  countenanced ;  and 
which  may  seem  to  base  physical  existence  itself  on  the 
transitory  belief  of  it.  The  Capilist  next  enumerates  five 
pure  elements  which  themselves  produce  the  grosser  and 
perceptible  elements  of  the  external  world.  The  organs 
of  sense  and  motion  are  then  named,  and  that  Manas,  or 
Mind,  which  seems  to  discharge  the  same  functions  as  the 
communis  sensus  of  the  old  psychologists,  with  additional 
functions  of  activity.  **  The  external  sense  perceives,  the 
internal  examines,  consciousness  makes  the  self-applica- 
tion, and  intellect  resolves."  Finally  is  introduced  that 
eternal  essence  which,  though  it  may  transmigrate  through 
innumerable  bodies,  is  made  by  wisdom  capable  of  final 
liberation  and  perpetual  repose — ^the  Purusha,  or  Soul.  The 
treatise  itself  (the  Kdrikd)  sums  up  the  whole :  "  Nature, 
root  of  all,  is  no  production  ;  seven  principles  including  the 
Great  Intellect  are  productions  and  productive;  sixteen 
are  productions  unproductive;  soul  is  neither  production 
nor  productive." 

In  the  Vaiseshika  a  physical  system  more  precise  and 
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intelligible  is  enounced.    According  to  Kandda  (the  author     lkct. 

of  this  system),  there  have  been  from  all  eternity  simple, ! 

incomposite,   ultimate   atoms :  and  from  the  aggregation  ^"^jjj^ 
of  these,  according  to  definite  numerical  proportions,  the  Physical 
world  has  had  existence.     The  Buddhist  school  seems  to  ^J^I^ 
contend  that  these  primitive  atoms  are  indefinitely  aggre- 
gated ;  and  adds  to  the  theory,  that  objects  themselves 
exist  only  when  perceived,  not  reasoning  on  any  Berkeleian 
grounds,  but  holding  that  at  each  instant  there  is  a  mo- 
mentary union  of  atoms  which  are  instantaneously  scattered 
as  the  perception  ceases.     It  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  Goodfarmgd 
many  of  the  Indian  systems,  that  they  incline  to  supposing  ^^^•^"^' 
the  excellent  to  have  been  gradually  formed  out  of  evil: — 
"from  darkness,"  says  the  K£rik&,  "came  foulness;  and 
from  this  was  formed  goodness:"  and  we  have  seen  that 
the  same  treatise  supposes  nature  to  have  generated  the 
Supreme  Intelligence. 

But  the  great  object  to  which  (as  I  have  before  remark-  ^^""*^ 
ed)  all  these  systems  equally  tend,  is  the  ultimate  real- NaJrH^'^ 
ization  of  that  union  with  the  Supreme  Nature  in  which  it 
is  conceived  that  eternal  beatitude  is  to  consist.  Creation 
is  understood  by  the  Kdrik&  as  the  union  of  soul  and  body; 
and  the  soul,  invested  with  a  subtle  semi-material  frame 
(lingo),  is  by  all  these  theorists  regarded  as  passing  through 
perpetual  and  successive  transitions  from  body  to  body ;  a 
frame  which  the  Kdrikd  likens  to  the  attenuated  flame 
which  hovers  over  the  wick  of  a  lamp.  According  to  the 
Veddntins  this  life  is  itself  a  place  of  retribution  ;  and  all 
future  transmigrations  are  also  of  the  nature  of  recom- 
pense*. By  the  aid  of  this  supposition,  protracted  into  an 
antecedent  eternity,  the  expositors  of  the  Veda  boldly 
essay  to  grapple  with  the  question  of  the  existence  of  evil 
as  consistent  with  the  infinite  excellence  of  the  Author  and 
substantial  cause  of  all ;  and  I  may,  in  passing,  observe 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  controversy'  in  modem  theology 
relative  to  free-will,  grace,  the  merit  of  works,  or  the  value 
of  faith,  to  which  you  may  not  find  copious  allusions  in  the 
text  of  the  Vedas,  or  the  Sutras  of  its  commentators.  So 
similar  under  all  systems,  whether  true  or  false,  must  be 
the  main  elements  of  the  relations  of  man  to  God.  The 
glory  of  true  religion  is  not  to  have  named  these  relations 
(which  are  obvious  and  inevitable),  but  to  have  illumined 
their  nature  and  fixed  them  upon  an  infallible  foundation. 

A   circumstance  which  aids   this   resemblance   is  the  Misery  qf 
representation  which  the  Indian  philosophy  gives  of  the 
estate  of  man ;  which  it  perpetually  paints  in  the  gloomiest 


moif. 


mg 


*  [This  opinion  is  not  peculiar  to  them,  but  common  to  all  Hindfis,  spring- 
necessarily  from  their  theory  of  pre-existcnce  and  transmigration.     C] 
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LECT.    colours.     "  The  gods  are  happy,  animals  are  dull,  but  man 
^^^      is   the   miserable   slave  of  foulness  and  darkness."     The 


oMaciestc  Kdrllcd  enumerates  no  less  than  sixty-two  obstructions, 
^/eetton,  ^^^gj^j^  ^g  wholc  trfbc  of  orgaulc  disabilities,  which  pre- 
vent the  perfectibility  of  the  human  soul.  For  example, 
Error  mistakes  irrational  nature,  &a  for  the  Soul,  and 
imagines  "the  Deliverance"  to  be  absorption  into  these. 
Illusion  imagines  transcendent  power  to  be  deliverance, 
which  is  only  a  step  to  it.  Nay,  even  Content  itself  is  but 
a  negative  state,  and  far  removed  from  the  true  eminence 
of  the  soiil.  It  is  folly  to  consider  that  this  condition  will 
come  by  luck,  or  witihout  study,  or  by  the  mere  act  of 
nature,  or  by  the  decree  of  destiny.  These  convictions 
may  ease  the  soul,  but  they  cannot  advance  it !  And  from 
all  these  lowly  postures  of  thought  the  wise  man  will  still 
struggle  forth,  and  exclaim,  in  the  sublime  language  of  the 
Veda  itself,  "  May  that  soul  of  mine,  which  is  a  ray  of 
perfect  wisdom,  pure  intelligence,  and  pure  existence, — 
which  is  the  inextinguishable  light  fixed  within  created 
bodies,  and  without  which  no  good  act  is  performed, — be 
united  by  divine  meditation  with  the  spirit  supremely  blest, 
supremely  intelligent  1"  Or  again,  "  May  that  soul  of  mine 
which,  distributed  in  other  bodies,  guides  mankind  as  a 
skilful  charioteer  guides  his  rapid  horses, — that  soul  which 
is  fixed  in  my  breast  exempt  from  old  age, — ^be  united,"  &c- 
as  before.  For  the  possession  of  this  supernatural  elevation 
the  cultivators  of  practical  wisdom  incessantly  labour.  Pro- 
longed attitudes,  endurance  of  suffering,  unbroken  medi- 
tations upon  the  divine  nature,  accompanied  and  animated 
by  the  frequent  solemn  repetition  of  the  mystical  name, 
"  Om,"  are  the  means  by  which  the  Yogi,  for  perhaps  3000 
years,  has  sought  the  attainment  of  an  ecstatic  participation 
of  God ;  and,  half-deceiver,  half-deceived,  affects  to  have 
already  soared  beyond  earthly  limitations  and  achieved 
hyperphysical  power.  Towards  the  complete  consumma- 
tion of  this  final  liberation,  the  Vedas  proclaim  (and  with 
slight  differences  the  philosophic  schools  consent  to  the 
statement)  .that  there  are  three  degrees,  two  preliminary, 
the  possession  of  transcendent  power  in  this  life  (that  is, 
of  magical  endowments),  and  the  passage  after  death  into 
the  courts  of  Brahma,  which  are  only  precursory  to  that 
last  and  glorious  reunion  with  the  First  Cause  himself, 
which  terminates  all  the  changes  of  life  in  an  identification 
with  the  very  principle  of  eternity  and  of  repose. 
M^^^f  But  it  is  time  to  release  your  attention.    The  effects  of 

a!iatior^  such  views  of  God  and  man  may  easily  be  conjectured. 
li^^a^and  Upon  the  mild  sages  of  the  Ganges  they  probably  produce 
v^i!^      little  result  beyond  the  occasional  suggestion  of  elevated 
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ideas,  perhaps   more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  asso-     lect.  i 

ciations  of  a  minute  and  profitless  superstition.     But  upon 1 — 

the  enormous  mass  of  the  nation  these  baseless  dreams 
can  only  result  in  the  perpetuation  of  ignorance,  and  the  1 

encouragement  of  imposture  :  to  both  of  which  they  mani-  | 

festly  and  directly  tend — to  the  former,  by  being  unfitted  j 

for  the  vulgar  mind,  to  the  latter,  by  countenancing  pre-  I 

tences  to  supernatural   power.     How  can  we  leave  the  ; 

subject — ^which  must  often  have  recalled  your   Christian  | 

associations — ^without  a  secret  gratitude  for  that  belief 
which,  while  it  displays  in  every  page  of  its  records  more  | 

than  the  casual  sublimities  of  the  Hindii  Wisdom,  is  not, 
like  it,  degraded  by  deception,  and  enfeebled  by  extra-  1 

vagance ;  but  presents  to  its  members  the  Indian  doctrines 
of  divine  communion  in  such  a  form  as  not  to  dazzle  but 
to  enlighten ;  which,  while  it  encourages  man,  instructs 
him  also  in  humility ;  and  never  fixes  the  thoughts  upon 
the  ineffable  attributes  of  God  in  such  a  sense  as  to  with- 
draw them  from  the  duties  and  the  charities  of  daily  life  ? 

On  next  Thursday  we  shall  commence  our  considera- 
tion of  the  Grecian  Philosophy. 


LECTURE    IV. 

On  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Philosophy  in 

Greece. 

Gentlemen, 

LECT.  From  the  mysterious  forms  of  the  Indian  mytho- 

logical philosophy,  from   the  vast  sacerdotal   institutions 


IV. 


^^^/ndia  ^^^^  ^^^^  produced  and  protected  it,  from  that  petrifaction 
uortece,     of  living  society  in  one  immutable  attitude  which  contrasts 
so  wonderfully  with  the  changing  world  of  ordinary  his- 
tory,— we  pass  to-day  to  a  very  different  scene.     We  pass 
to  that  country,  four  centuries  of  whose  existence  possess 
a  share  in  the  thoughts  of  every  educated  man,  as  exten- 
sive, it  may  truly  be  affirmed,  as  all  the  remaining  mass 
of  ancient  profane  history  I    We  come  to  that  country  to 
which  the  filial   devotion  of  every  cultivator  of  his  own 
intelligence  turns  as  to  the  mother-country  of  the  mind ; 
to  which  every  man  instinctively  points  when  he  would 
illustrate  the  indefeasible  claims  and  inherent  destinies  of 
human  nature.    A  speck  of  the  globe — ^a   few  cities  on 
either  side  of  a  narrow  sea  dotted  with  isles  scarcely  dis- 
coverable upon   the  chart  of  a  continent — ^has  been   the 
outward  and  visible  scene  for  the  successive  apparition  of 
the  whole  universe   of  mind.     On  that   little  theatre  of 
•y^jw^^     mental  action,  and  in  the  rapid  development  of  a  couple 
*tke  SZekt    of  busy  ages,  performers  have  played  their  part,  who,  even 
to^uman-    ^f^^j.  ^j^^  ^^^  European  movement  of  our  later  centuries, 

still  preserve,  if  not  their  exclusive  authority  unquestioned, 
in  arts;  at  least  their  intellectual  eminence  unshaken.  There 
poetry  still  finds  in  many  departments  her  most  exquisite 
examples,  there  (and  perhaps  there  alone)  sculpture  finds 
her  ideal  cease  to  be  a  dream,  there  painting,  doubtless, 
may  lament  that  her  more  perishable  materials  should  have 
defrauded  her  of  her  triumphs,  and  music,  that  her  achieve- 
ments must  be  received  upon  the  faith  of  history ;  there 
Philosophy  has  at  least  directed  her  course  to  every  point 
of  the  compass  of  thought,  and  touched  at  all  its  points  of 
access ;  and  there,  finally,  lang^uage,  on  whose  ministrant 
services  reason  and  imagination  are  alike  so  dependent, 
arrived,  even  in  its  infancy,  at  a  perfection  which  made  its 
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proud  and  conscious  possessors  to  class  all  who  spoke  not     lect. 
their  own  melodious  tongue  by  one  indiscriminate  appella-  ' 

tion  characteristic  of  their  vocal  inferiority.  But  great  as 
are  these  services  to  civilization,  they  are  not  the  only  ones 
for  which  Europe  is  indebted  to  that  glorious  people. 
Placed  as  the  outpost  of  that  continent  which  was  one  day 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  civilization  of  mankind,  the  Greeks 
fought  for  the  cause  of  human  enlightenment  as  well  as 
personally  advanced  it.  I  well  remember  in  early  boy-  in  arms, 
hood  being  laughingly  asked  my  opinion  of  the  relative 
importance  of  Marathon  and  Waterloo ;  and  to  me,  to 
whom  every  thing  later  than  Greece  and  Rome  was  at  that 
time  a  cypher  in  historical  calculation,  but  one  answer 
was  possible.  I  doubt  if  I  should  now  remodel  my  verdict 
What  was  the  day  of  Marathon  as  an  element  in  the 
history  of  man?  Was  it  the  brilliant  struggle  of  some 
mountain-tribe  against  the  wild  ravages  of  some  ancient 
Zenghis  or  Timour  ?  Gentlemen,  it  was  the  cause  of  the 
world  which  was  perilled  that  day.  The  destinies  of  ages 
hung  tremblingly  upon  every  blow  of  these  gallant  men 
of  Attica.  When,  as  the  old  historian  tells  us,  the  soldier, 
covered  with  the  dust  of  that  immortal  field,  rushed  into 
the  Athenian  assembly  with  his  'X.alpere  I  viic&fiev^  I  and  fell 
dead  as  he  gasped  the  words,  he  spoke  a  message  to  which 
the  civilization  of  ages  was  to  be  the  echo  or  the  answer  I 
Had  the  despot  of  Western  Asia  been  as  successful  as  his 
Turkish  copyist  2000  years  later,  had  he  gained  his  footing 
in  Greece  at  that  hour,  and  flooded  with  his  slaves  the  soil 
in  which  were  deposited  the  seeds  of  the  world's  advance- 
ment, the  civilization  of  Europe  had  been  adjourned  for 
centuries.  Homer  and  the  early  lightnings  of  the  Lyric 
Muse  would  have  been  perhaps  irrecoverably  lost ;  no  age 
of  Pericles  would  have  placed  Athens  where  she  is  in  your 
hearts ;  her  borrowed  light  would  never  have  taught 
Romans  to  think  and  feel  as  well  as  act ;  and  the  spirit 
would  not  have  existed  which,  evoked  from  its  sepulchre 
in  codex  and  palimpsest,  was  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  once  more  incarnated  in  modem  form,  and  be- 
came the  vivifying  principle  of  the  literature  of  Italy, 
France,  Germany  and  England. 

The  historians  of  Greece  have  given  us  few  specific  p^cvny  y 
accounts  of  its  first  intellectual  impulses.    Those  who  were  JJ^.'*" 
the  best  qualified  for  such  researches  continually  lament 
the  poverty  of  materials,  the  contradiction  and  uncertainty 

*  [So  eiven  by  Ladan,  the  only  authority  for  the  story,  so  far  as  I  know. 
I^c  pro  lapsu  inter  salutandum,  §  3,  vol.  ill.  p.  989.     £d.  BiponL     The 
soldier's  or  rather  courier's  name  was  Phidippides,  the  ii/itpoip6ttM  mentioned  ' 
gs  the  hero  of  another  l^end  by  Herodotus,  vi.  105.    £d.] 
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LECT.     of  traditions.  The  political  and  civil  story  of  Greece  seems^ 
*^'       by  transient  and  shadowy  glimpses,  to  stretch  to  a  thou- 


sand years  before  its  intellectual  birth.  Far  in  the  depths 
of  antiquity  we  catch  the  venerated  names  of  the  patriarchs 
of  the  land — of  iEgialeus,  and  Inachus,  and  Deucalion,  and 
Ogyges.  So  remote  is  the  chronological  position  held  by 
these  mythical  lords  of  the  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  tribes, 
that  the  very  gods  begin  their  dynasty  at  a  later  epoch :  it 
is  not  thirteen  centuries  before  our  aera  that  Saturn  is  said 
to  have  been  expelled  from  Crete  by  the  vengeance  of  that 
Jupiter  whom  a  singular  and  capricious  fame  subsequently 
exalted  to  the  loftiest  position  ever  held  by  deceased 
EnHycoh'  mortal.  Phoenicia,  Phrygia,  and  Egypt  supplied  colonists* 
Hiaert,  ^^^q  niingled  with  the  Hellenic  race,  and  who,  it  is  pro- 
bable, rapidly  lost  their  national  characteristics  in  their 
incorporation  with  another  people,  and  under  the  powerful 
influence  of  new  local  relations  and  excitements.  As  Greece 
is  said  to  have  done  at  a  later  period,  so  doubtless  even 
now  **  capta  feros  victores  cepit :"  for  few  traces  of  dis- 
tinctive foreign  character  are  observable  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  united  nation.  A  rude  and  stormy  chivalry 
arose  among  tribes  separated  by  the  hills  and  rivers  of  the 
most  varied  country  in  the  world  ;  leaders  were  at  their 
head  whom  (magnified  through  the  mists  of  time)  after 
ages  converted  into  demigods;  and  perhaps  the  present 
condition  of  the  Albanian  mountaineers  is  not  very  unlike 
that  of  the  Epirots,  and  even  the  more  southern  clans  of 
Eienuniscf  Grcccc,  in  the  earlier  heroic  ages.  But  Greece  had  al- 
'UMtieZ^  ready  some  elements  prophetic  of  civilization^  She  was 
Commerce,  singularly  free  from  the  contracting  institutions  of  the 
East,  and  by  some  early  essays  of  maritime  communication 
ReUgienand  shc  had  leamed  to  import  thought  as  well  as  wealth.  A 
z^'^."*  religion  diversified  and  practical  in  its  forms  already  gave 
occupation  to  the  fancy;  the  names  of  Orpheus,  Linus, 
Musseus,  belong  alike  to  the  religion  and  the  poetry  of 
Early  wars,  antiquity.  The  Argonautic  expedition  (whatever  its  dura- 
tion and  extent),  the  great  national  movement  against 
Troy,  must  have  increased  the  stores  of  thought,  though 
attended,  it  would  seem,  with  much  domestic  calamity; 
and  the  latter  attests  the  progress  of  the"  Grecian  states 
to  the  great  principle  of  national  unity,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  sources  of  civilization.  Still  the  progress  itself  was 
slow ;  the  age  of  Pericles  was  far  distant ;  and  I  confess, 
when  I  contemplate  the  subsequent  rapidity  of  Grecian 
development,  I  do  not  see  my  way  through  the  three  or 

'  [Compare  with  this  statement  the  third  chapter  of  Bishop  Thirlwairs 
History,  where  the  question  of  the  colonization  of  Greece  by  foreign  settlers  is 
fully  and  impartially  discussed.     Ed.] 
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four  centuries  of  littleness  which  (accepting  the  ordinary     lect. 
chronologies)  succeeded  the  war  of  Troy.   The  Heracleidan       '^' 
invasion  of  the   Peloponnesus  created,  doubtless,  a  tem- 
porary unsettlement ;  yet  the  children  of  Hercules  were 
themselves  a  vigorous  race,  and  not  more  unlikely,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  Grecian  tribe,  to  further  the  national  repu- 
tation.    But  Homer— or  the  Homerids — had  by  this  time  Homer  and 
worked  the  miracle  of  the  Iliad  ;  and  this  was  the  proof  ^/j/i. 
and  the  pledge  of  what  the  Grecian  mind  had  yet  in  store 
for  the  world. 

The  period  from  which  we  may  date  the  real  impulse 
of  intellect  and  imagination  in  Greece,  I  would  place  about 
that  time,  not  very  distinctly  marked  perhaps  in  chrono- 
logy, when  the  old  kingly  institutions  sank  almost  every- 
where before  the  democratic  principle',  and  Greece  assumed  sw^ersiPH 
the  form  of  an  aggregate  of  small  republics  connected  by  a  «^"''^"'*-^- 
national  feeling,  reverence  for  ancestry,  unity  of  religion 
and  oracles,  and  the  universal  Amphictyonic  Council. 

Setting  aside  minuter  discussions  and  regarding  the 
aspect  of  the  whole,  the  history  of  Grecian  development  is, 
with  all  its  uncertainties  and  obscurities,  a  type  almost  per- 
fect of  the  ideal  representation  of  such  a  history.  Every 
stage  of  progress  which  reason  deduces  as  probable,  inves- 
tigation will  find  correspondingly  realized ;  and  as  in  this 
geology  of  time  we  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  Grecian 
history,  we  seem  to  turn  up  every  successive  stratum  and 
deposit,  down  from  the  rich  luxuriant  soil  of  cultivated 
reason  and  fancy  to  the  rude  and  primitive  mass  of  merely 
sensible  impressions, — exactly  as  in  an  individual  mind  the 
imagination  was  the  first  instrument  of  advancement  from 
sensible  wants  and  necessities ;  and  you  know  to  what  effect 
this  faculty  was  cultivated,  from  the  age  of  Homer  (or  rather 
of  Homer's  antecessors,  of  those  to  whom  he  himself  traces 
his  poetical  lineage)  *  to  the  age  of  Archilochus  and  Ter- 
pander.  Now,  allowing  for  other  contemporary  influences, 
it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  Grecian  history  grew  out  Epupcet^ 
of  the  Grecian  epos,  and  Grecian  philosophy  out  of  its  lyric  *o/£!tt^, 
and  sententious  poetry.  Herodotus  is  a  Homer  without  J;J2S?^a^ 
his  hexameters,  his  divine  agents,  and  his  similes:  the 
whole  texture  of  his  style  is  interwoven  with  Homeric 
phrases,  not  purposely  introduced,  but  manifestly  forming 
an  element  in  the  very  substance  of  the  composition.  If  a 
chieftain  displays  extraordinary  valour  against  Persian  or 
Lydian  foes,  it  is  still,  as  in  the  old  Trojan  days,  ifjJ/AvrjTo 

»  [The  old  kingly  institutions  sank  before  the  aristocratic^  not  before  the 
democratic  principle.    See  Thiriw.  lb.  c  lo.     Ed.] 
*  [Sec  Odyss.  I.  154,  325.    Ed.] 
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LKCT.     aXtcrj^i :  the  untaught  fury  of  the  people  still  x^^f^PP^  irora- 
^^'       fKp  f«e\o9' :  the  rain  still  descends,  as  it  did  in  the  verse  of 


Homer,  i^airLvr)^  and  Xafipordrfp  vButl  Even  those  critics 
whose  organs  were  practised  in  such  discernment  detect  in 
the  prose  of  the  chronicler  of  elder  Greece  the  faint  music  of 
secret  numbers,  like  the  dim  undertone  of  streams  in  a 
forest;  "ipsa  BtoKe/cro^;,"  says  Quintilian,  *'latentes  etiam 
numeros  complectitur."  Though  it  be  prose  it  is  stillthe 
Musa  pedestris.  And  doubtless  the  preceding  forms  of  this 
transition  had  still  less  completely  escaped  from  their 
brilliant  vesture  of  imagination :  poetry,  I  doubt  not,  would 
be  found  with  her  wings  almost  unclipt  in  the  historical 
writings,  had  they  been  preserved,  of  Hecataeus,  Phere- 
cydes,  Cadmus  of  Miletus  . 
Poetkai  But  Philosophy — the  habit  of  hypothesis  to  harmonize 

ctf^k/Jkiu-  the  world,  or  of  inquiry  to  penetrate  its  realities,  or  of 
*»>*>.  rational  conceptions  to  define  its  origin — did  this  also  issue 
out  of  an  education  of  the  imaginative  faculty  ?  What  can 
more  truly  evince  it  than  the  fact,  that  all  the  primitive 
suppositions  and  results  of  Grecian  philosophy  were  them- 
selves expressed  in  metrical  forms  ?  Thales'  was  a  poet, 
Pythagoras  dictated  verses,  Xenophanes,  the  originator  of 
the  profound  Eleatic  school,  and  Parmenides,  his  still  more 
abstruse  successor,  delivered  their  whole  system  of  doc- 
trines in  a  poem.  Empedocles  expressed  his  theory  of  the 
world  in  hexameters  of  great  spirit  and  fire.  Anaximander 
was  specially  remarked  as  having  been  the  first  to  depart 
from  this  practice  among  the  Ionics,  as  Zeno  of  Elea 
among  the  Italian  sages.  And  even  the  earliest  prose 
compositions  of  these  writers  (when  not  employed  in  direct 
argument  or  dialogue)  seems  to  have  been  moulded  into 
the  mystical  and  oracular  forms  of  a  measured  delivery, 
bearing  much  the  same  relation  to  poetry  that  the  reci- 

•  [Herod,  in.  8i.    Ed.] 

•  [This  description,  exaggerated  as  regards  even  Herodotus,  is  inapplicable 
to  his  predecessors,  whose  style  was  concise  and  destitute  of  poetical  ornament, 
though  the  matter  of  their  narratives  was  sufficiently  fabulous.  See  the  criticism 
of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  {De  Thucyd.  Juduiumy  p.  138,  36)  compared 
with  that  of  the  rhetor  Hermogenes  {De  genere  dicmdi,  ii.  12),  who  in  com- 
paring Hecataeus  with  Herodotus,  expressly  says  that  *'he  was  ^rrw  &cicc( 
y€  X^^ewf  TotifriKii.  Unfortunately  the  surviving  fragments,  which  are  mere 
shreds,  do  not  enable  us  to  verify  these  judgments.     Ed.] 

'  [The  poem  ascribed  to  Thales  is  acknowledged  even  by  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  to  be  spurious  {Vit,  ThaUt.  c.  23).  He  questions  the  authenticity  of  all 
the  writings  which  passed  under  the  name  of  this  philosopher.  From  the 
manner  in  which  Aristotle  records  his  opinions,  it  is  evident  that  he  knew  of 
no  genuine  work  of  Thales.  See  Brandis,  Gesch.  d,  Phil,  p.  iii,  and  his 
article  Thalks  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography,     What  "verses"  of  Pytha- 

foras  are  alluded  to  is  not  clear.  The  "Golden  Verses"  were  assuredly  not 
is.  See  Brucker,  i.  p.  1017.  In  regard  of  certain  Orphic  Verses  attributed 
by  Ion  Chius  to  Pythagoras,  see  L(S>eck's  AglaophamuSf  I.  p.  330.  Bentl. 
EpisL  ad  Mill.  p.  33I)  ed.  Dyoe.    Ed.] 
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tative  does  to  the  aria  in  music.    And  the  poetical  spirit     lect. 
which  animates  the  style  of  even  Plato  at  a  much  later       ^^' 
aera,  proves  to  what  a  period  the  influence  of  imaginative 
forms  pervaded  the  regions  of  the  higher  philosophy.     In 
fact,  consider  the  nature  and  distribution  of  that  wondrous 
and  multiform  art  to  which  the  imagination  gives  birth. 
You  will  divide  it  into  two  master-forms,  of  which  the 
others  are  inferior  and  subordinate  varieties.    Poetry  either 
details  the  succession  of  events,  or  it  expresses  individual 
affections.      It  is  either   narrative,   continuous,   external, 
historical,  epic;   or  it   is    occasional,    detached,   internal, 
fyric — supplying  vent  to  the  pressure  of  emotion — ^whether 
of  admiration,  of  hate,  of  sorrow,  of  joy,  of  terror,  of  exulta- 
tion— ^and  so  forth.     The  early  lyrists  of  Greece  were  con- 
temporaries  and   fellow-citizens  of  its  first  philosophers. 
Still,  there  is  a  chasm  between  Xenophanes  pronouncing  Theory  qf 
his  metrical  dogmas  on  the  unity  of  things,  and  Simonides  uiJ^ji^in 
or  Stesichorus.    Let  us  try  if  we  cannot  bridge  this  abyss.  ^J^fJ 
Among  those  who  delivered,  either  at  national  and  reli- 
gious  festivals  or  in  their  more  private  wanderings,  their 
poetical  aliment  to  the  imaginative  Greeks,  sortie,  doubt- 
less (as  indeed  the  existing  fragments  sufficiently  establish) 
appropriated,  as  their  more  peculiar  province,  the  great 
themes  of  man's  circumstances  and  destinies,  and  of  that 
vast  and  complicated  system  of  which  he  was  a  part. 
Religious  ceremonies,  and  the  demand  for  corresponding 
hymns,  would  supply  constant  development  to  this  sub- 
limer  and  more  abstract  tendency  of  thought.     The  reduc- 
tion of  the  elder  cosmogonies  into  forms  satisfactory  to 
the  imagination,  would  force  the  poet  into  metaphysical 
and  physical  contemplation,  even  though  his  own  mental 
conclusions,  once  more  invested  and  disguised  in  the  dress 
of  sense  and  of  mythology,  might  never  appear  as  philoso- 
phy in  his  verses.     The  great  and  universal  work  of  legis- 
lation— the  labours  of  the  Zaleucuses,  the  Charondases,  the 
Solons — would  demand  the  voice  of  poetry,  sometimes  to 
express  the  law,  sometimes  to  aid  its  efficiency  by  cele- 
brating its  excellence*;  and  such  a  task  can  scarcely  be 
fittingly  executed  without  many  a  profound  meditation  on 
the  nature  of  man  and  of  government — on  ethical  and  po- 
litical philosophy.     If  you  reflect  on  these  circumstances,  I 
think  you  will  not  refuse  to  admit  a  passage,  not  only  con- 
ceivable but  almost  inevitable,  from  the  youth  of  the  mind 
to  its  manhood,  from  imagination  to  reason.     Nor  will  you 
be  surprised  to  find  reason  herself  emerging  deeply  marked 
with  the  traces  of  her  origin,  and  poetry  for  a  considerable 

*  Solon  wrote  a  long  Poem  on  the  Atlienian  commonwealth.     (Pausan. 
FhUo,  &c.) 
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LECT.    period  testifying  the  undue  prolongation  of  her  influence  in 

^^'       swarms  of  hypotheses,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  poetry  of 

speculation.     But,  circumscribed  as  my  time  is,  we  cannot 

Auxiliary    dismiss  this    subject   without    glancing    at   the   powerful 

'dX!u^J^t  auxiliaries  which  fortified  the  path  of  the  Grecian  intellect 

c/specuia-    to  spcculation. 

^F^^teihm,  First  and  chiefest  of  all,  we  are  to  remember  that  Greece 

''^ />!3l    ^^  *  ^^^^  country,  and  a  country  of  boundless  publicity  in 
JSJr.         all  its  civil  procedures.     This  advantage — not  too  common 
even  now — ^was  in  the  early  Grecian  aera,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  a  blessihg  solitary  in  the  world.     I  need  not  remind 
you  of  that  India  through  which  you  have  lately  accom- 
panied me,  or  of  those  vast  Asiatic  edifices  of  empire,  of 
which   little    more  than  the  king,   and   the  king's    mur- 
derer and  successor,  are  known  in  history.     Conceive  then 
the  influence  of  this  spirit  of  publicity  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reason.     Every  man  ran  the  course  of  his 
day,  every  man  delivered  his  opinion  and  struggled  for  it, 
as  a  champion  at  the  games ;  he  had  all  Greece  to  witness 
him.     The  Grecian  love  of  glory  in  all  its  forms — physical 
and  intellectual — ^was  so  impassioned,  and  their  sympathy 
with  mental  energy  however  manifested,  so  cordial,  that  for 
a  long  period  it  supported  philosophy  even  against  their 
superstition ;  and  if  a  few  of  the  leading  teachers  were  ever 
and  anon  banished  from  Greece,  or  from  the  world,  how 
many  hundreds  of  these  speculators  were  suffered  to  live 
and  die  in  peace!     Now  of  this  emulation  and  this  glory 
publicity  was  the  parent.     Cyrus,  as  Herodotus  tells  us", 
laughed  at  the  Spartans  for  meeting  tc^ether  to  practise  on 
each  other  in  the  public  squares ;  "  the  Persians,"  as  he 
says,  "  being  unprovided  with  any  place  of  public  resort." 
Does  not  the  historian's  simple  remark  speak  volumes  ? 
Absence  0/ a       To  one  element  of  the  Grecian  liberty  of  speculation  I 
J^'i  *''''     have  before  alluded.    We  must  not  forget  that  Greece  was 
unencumbered  with  an  exclusive  sacerdotal  caste,  that  is, 
with  an  hereditary  corporation  of  priests ;  for  the  difference 
is  wide  between  a   priestly  order  and   a   priestly  caste. 
Among  the  Greeks  many  of  the  functions  of  the  priesthood 
were  discharged  by  the  heads  of  families ;  and  though  the 
priest  and  his  office  were  always  regarded  with  profound 
respect,  yet  we  have  few  instances  of  even  an  attempt  at 
spiritual  tyranny.     The  priest  was  venerated  on  account  of 
the  religion,  not  the  religion  on  account  of  the  priest     Of 
the  mysteries  themselves  the  great  body  of  the  educated 
citizens  were  participators,  and  the  sacerdotal  exhibitors  of 
these  performances  seem  rather  to  have  been  regarded  as 
the  mechanists,  managers,  and  "showmen"  of  the  rites 

*  [Lib.  I.  c.  153.    Ed.  J 
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than  as,  either  in  themselves  or  their  office,  forming  an  lect. 
essential  element  of  the  solemnity.  Like  all  historical  _JIl— 
representations,  this  is  of  course  to  be  taken  with  occasional 
allowances  and  exceptions.  The  priest  from  interest,  the 
statesman  from  policy,  the  people  from  habit,  and  the 
religious  affection,  which  must  have  some  food,  and  "  ab- 
hors a  vacuum"  in  its  established  objects — all  parties 
would  conspire  to  resist  a  direct  assault  on  the  majesty  of 
Olympus  (as  all  so  often  testified  in  the  "Sacred  Wars"  of 
Greece)  ;  but  in  the  convenient  disguise  of  metaphysical 
abstractions  the  philosopher  could  usually  escape  detection, 
the  priests  themselves  perhaps  (in  the  community  of  the 
mysteries)  were  not  unwilling  to  countenance  speculation 
as  long  as  the  popular  belief  was  not  endangered,  and,  as  a 
last  resource,  philosophy  could  fly  to  her  own  mysteries, 
h«r  "esoteric  doctrine,"  and  there  take  shelter  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods. 

To  those  who  perceive  how  in  the  progress  of  the  Tktdiffn- 
human  mind  all  things  are  connected  with  all,  it  will  not  i^tfy^An 
be  chimerical  to  add,  as  an  antecedent  and  motive  to  ^h^/jj^*^^^'* 
essay  at  philosophical  system  in  Greece,  the  study  of  art  3SS»?  "* 
itself,  and  the  boundless  admiration  of  its  performances, 
which  was  ever  so  strong  a  characteristic  of  the  Grecian 
people.     The  study  of  art  has  two  tendencies  correspond- 
ing to  its  two  elements.     A  work  of  art  is  the  realization 
in  the  sensible  world  of  ideas  and  relations  that  belong  to 
the  world  of  thought.     To  a  vain  and  sensual  people,  or  to 
that  class  among  a  people,  the  works  of  art  will  delight  the 
sense  and  pass  no  farther  than  the  eye  and  ear.     But  it  is 
not  so  with  the  higher  few  who  either  produce  such  works, 
or  are  critics  worthy  to  appreciate  them.     To  such  the 
visible  or  the  audible  is  mainly  valued  as  it  is  the  type  and 
symbol  of  those  conceptions  of  order  and  of  harmony  at 
which  the  outward  work  points,  if  it  does  not  realize  them. 
The  sensible  object,  even   the  connected  associations  so 
manifold  and  so  magical,  are  to  such  thinkers  only  the 
vestibule  and  the  antechamber  that  lead  the  mind  to  repose 
in  those  loftier  principles  of  symmetry  which,  as  they  are 
anterior  to  the  art  and  to  the  artist,  are  by  a  natural  ex- 
tension held   anterior  to   that  great   achievement  of  the 
greatest  of  artists — the   universe  itself,   and   to  form,  in 
truth,  its  plan,  its  basis,  and  its  framework.     Pythagoras,  i^tMueof 
and  his  school  of  music  and  geometry,  will  occur  to  you  to  ^g^^, 
illustrate  how  real  was  this  influence,  and  to  what  an  ex- 
tent it  could  operate  to  modify  the  views,  and  even  the 
language,  of  its  votaries  in   every  department  of  philo- 
sophy. 

These  local   and   internal  causes  unquestionably  pre-  ^"^^^^  '"• 

B.  12 
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LECT.    disposed  to  philosophy,  but  to  the  actual  impulse  which 
^^- '    first  set  the  reason  upon  inquiry,  it  is  probable  that  foreign 
influences  strongly  contributed.    The  latest  writer  upon 
this  subject  (Dr  Ritter,  of  the  University  of  Kiel)  maintains 
at  great  length  the  self-organisation  of  Grecian  philosophy ; 
a  doctrine  to  which,  assuredly,  the  great  body  of  ancient 
testimony  is  adverse.     I  know  how  remotely  traditional  a 
large  portion  of  this  evidence  is;  but,  even  waiving  the 
authority  of  the  Eastern  and  Alexandrian  cities,  how  much 
will  remain  to  influence  any  reasonable  belief  upon  a  sub- 
ject in  itself  (in  spite  of  all  the  learned  Professor's  reason- 
ings)  affording  scarcely  any  grounds   for  conjecture   on 
either  side!    Habits  of  commercial  intercourse  had  been 
established  long  before  the  period  to  which  we  now  refer; 
and  we  have  direct  attestations  to  an  intimate  political 
connexion  between  Ionia  and  Egypt  at  the  very  time  when 
the  earliest  Greek  philosophers  attempted  to  systematize 
nature  and  man.     More  than  the  impulse  to  inquiry,  and 
perhaps  a  few  elementary  su^estions,  I  think  it  is  indeed 
probable  Greece  never  inherited  from  Egypt  or  Phcenicia. 
The  Grecian  intellect  soon  outstripped  the  boasted  "wis- 
dom of  the  Egyptians."     Indeed  we  know  that  Thales 
surprised  his   Egyptian   directors  with  a  geometry  more 
perfect  than  their  own.    The  story  of  the  measurement  of 
the  Pyramids  proves  (if  authentic*)  two  points.     It  proves' 
that  geometry  must  have  been  but  very  imperfectly  culti- 
vated in  Egypt,  if  a  conception  so  obvious  and  elementary 
could  be  received  as  a  valuable  accession  to  the  stores  of 
the  science;  and  it  proves  with  what  rapidity  the  earliest 
seeds  of  suggested  knowledge  (for  all  attest  that  geometry 
came  from   Egypt)   germinated   in   the  mind   of  Thales. 
Shall  we  deny  the  compatibility  of  the   same   facts,   of 
foreign    and    feeble   origination, — of   Grecian    and    rapid 
development, — ^to  the  wider  *'  Science  of  Principles"  itself? 

On  this  subject,  however,  of  the  foreign  or  exclusively 
internal  origination  of  Greek  philosophy,  I  need  not,  I 
suppose,  tell  you  that  much  has  been  speculated  and  much 

•  We  owe  it  to  Laerdus,  and  Pliny,  and  Plutarch— no  earlier  authority  that 
I  know  of. 

•  [The  Greeks  were  singularly  anxious  to  give  to  others  the  glory  of  one  of 
Uie  most  solid,  if  not  the  most  brilliant  of  their  intellectual  achievements,  the 
invention  of  Geometry.  Though  they  profess  to  have  received  Geometry  from 
Egypt,  it  is  remarkable  that  each  step  in  the  progress  of  the  science  is  ascribed 
to  a  Greek,  not  to  an  Egyptian.  The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  though 
the  Egyptians  had  carried  the  art  of  mensuration  to  a  perfection  which  aston- 
ished their  Greek  visiters,  the  Science  or  Theory  of  Geometry  was  the  exclusive 
product  of  the  Grecian«mind,  mediuting,  it  may  be,  on  the  empirical  precepts 
«f  the  priestly  agri-mensores.  The  well-known  passage  in  the  sixth  book  of 
PUto  s  Laws  (p.  819)  may  thus  be  reconcUed  with  that  in  the  fifth  (p.  747,  c.) 
m  which  he  disparages  the  vaunted  Egyptian  "wisdom,"  representing  it  to  be 
mere  "cunnmg'»  {vapwfr^lav  dtn-l  ff<Hplat).     Ed.J 
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written.     My  object,  I  confess,  as  a  Lecturer,  is  rather  to    lect. 
give  you,  in  their  spirit  and  general  connexion,  my  own 


results  (such  as  they  are),  and  occasional  suggestions  and 
directions  for  those  who  have  time  and  inclination  for 
further  inquiry,  than  to  enter  into  an  actual  statement  of 
the  evidence  itself  upon  this,  or  any  other  question  of  pure 
erudition.  This  course — perhaps  the  more  arduous  and 
responsible  of  the  two — I  adopt  for  two  reasons  : — first,  my 
present  labours  are  principally  intended  not  so  much  for 
directly  historical  purposes,  as  with  the  simpler  view  of 
exhibiting  to  you  the  extent,  variety,  and  attractions,  of  the 
subject  itself:  and  besides  this,  I  act  upon  my  own  ex- 
perience of  the  almost  total  inutility  of  that  kind  of  oral 
instruction  which  consists  of  lengthened  enumeration,  and 
is  mainly  addressed  to  the  memory.  What  is  merely  ad- 
dressed to  the  memory,  if  forgotten,  is  lost  itself — ^and 
time  lost;  what  is  addressed  mainly  to  the  reason,  though 
forgotten  (which  is  far  less  likely)  leaves  improved  fa- 
culties behind  it.  For  in  points  not  too  directly  affect- 
ing temporal  and  eternal  happiness,  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say,  that  it  is  better  to  seek  truth  without  find- 
ing it,  than  to  find  it  without  seeking  it 

The  common,  and  the  natural  division  of  the  history  Three  treat 
of   Greek   philosophy  makes    it  consist    of  three    great  ^^'j^^^'* 
periods, — the  first  embracing  its  varied  movement,  from  its  o/creek 
dawn  in  the  speculations  of  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  to  the^X^IJi"/ 
great  epoch  of  the  teaching  of  Socrates  ;  the  second,  the  xka^rtT 
successions  of  the  schools  which  grew  out  of  the  Socratic  sacra/es, 
reformation,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  having  run  so^tes  to 
through  their  entire  development   (to  have  given  out  ^*Ac^my. 
that  was  in  them)  by  the  time  of  the  firth  academy,  about  ^^^'^^ 
half  a  century  before  our  sera  ;  and  the  third,  the  attempts  o/phuoso. 
at    revival,    overwhelmed   by   the   irresistible   infusion   oi^j^R^^n 
foreign  elements,  and  carried  on  under  various  names,  and  ^^j^iJ^ 
with  various  fortunes,  until  the  death-warrant  of  Grecian  "-f 'J'/^f' 
philosophy  was  signed   in   Justinian's  decree   for  closing  yustintoH!^ 
the  schools  of  Athens  in  the  year  529.     This  triple  division 
includes  a  period  not  very  far  below  1200  years, — a  period 
of  prodigious  mental  activity  ;  a  period,  for  many  reasons, 
immortal  in  the  recollections  of  man,  and  which  no  multi- 
tude, violence,  or  extent  of  future  revolutions  in  his  history, 
is  ever  likely  to  obliterate,  or  even  obscure.     The  visible 
scenery  of  classical   philosophy  may  assist  your  remem- 
brance of  its   distinctions ;  countries  serving  the  purpose 
of  the  mnemonic  chambers  of  which  old  rhetoricians  speak, 
in  our  recollection  of  a  continuous  and  diversified  history, 
as  well  as  in  this  case  exercising  many  and  obvious  in- 
fluences on  the  complexion  of  the  history  itself.     The  first 
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LECT.    act  of  the  drama  of  Grecian  speculation  was  performed 
'^'      upon  the  varied  theatre  of  the  Grecian  colonies — ^Asiatic, 


insular,  and  Italian — of  even  Thrace  itself — vei^ng  at 
length  (in  Anaxagoras)  to  Athens :  the  second,  the  most 
brilliant  and  effective  of  all,  belong^  almost  exclusively  to 
that  famous  city  ;  in  the  third,  Philosophy  opens  her  career 
in  Alexandria,  extends  in  a  new  form  to  Rome — ^to  the 
S)aian  cities — ^and  at  length  returns,  weak  and  faltering, 
as  a  pilgrim  to  his  birth-place,  to  expire  among  the  ruins 
of  the  old  glories  at  Athens. 
Firxiptriod  Let  US  now  (without  indulging  in  excessive  or  fanciful 
H^^  generalisations,  and  yet  without  confining  ourselves  to  the 
mere  letter  of  the  ancient  records)  endeavour  to  combine 
in  rational  connexion  the  successive  results,  and  the  actual 
progress,  of  the  Grecian  intellect  in  the  first  of  these 
periods.  We  have  facts— often  only  detached  and  un- 
connected facts — delivered  to  the  memory  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  as  to  the  senses  in  the  history  of  nature :  let 
us  essay  to  interpret  these  facts  into  the  higher  language 
of  law  and  principle.  In  some  cases  the  separations  and 
combinations  are  so  obvious  as  to  have  occurred  even  to 
the  least  philosophic  of  the  old  recorders  ;  in  others,  much 
light  has  been  introduced  into  the  darkness  by  later  ana- 
lysers : — ^wherever  I  shall  have  seen  reason  to  coincide 
with  them  I  will  freely  adopt  their  conclusions  ;  wherever  I 
disagree,  advance  such  as  I  think  more  likely  to  represent 
the  reality  ; — in  both  cases  without  often  troubling  you,  for 
the  present,  with  the  fact,  or  the  reasons,  of  assent  or 
dissent. 

I  will  only  observe,  in  attempting  thus  to  extract  the 
subtle  spirit  from  the  miscellaneous  fruits  and  products  of 
thought  in  these  primitive  schools,  that,  if  in  one  respect 
their  antiquity  brings  us  difficulty,  in  another  it  simplifies 
the  labour.  The  main  difficulty  it  brings  is  the  rarity,  the 
vagueness,  and  the  very  doubtful  genuineness  of  our  ma- 
terials ;  the  alleviation  is  to  be  found  in  a  mental  peculiarity 
luhoidMtu  which  belongs  to  all  early  efforts  of  thought.  That  pe- 
'^tuifcir'  culiarity  is  its  fearless  straightforwardness.  Not  discussing 
cwmtptctum,  remotc  conclusions,  it  is  not  afraid  of  them,  and  does  not 
provide  against  them.  It  sees  no  finger-posts  erected  by 
old  experience  to  warn  the  wanderer  among  the  abstruser 
bye-paths  of  speculation  to  beware  of  adjacent  precipices. 
Accordingly,  wherever  thought  would  carry,  the  first  dis- 
ciples of  thought  would  go.  Their  solution  might  be  false 
or  partial,  but  they  worked  out  their  problem  as  far  as 
their  intellectual  calculus  would  enable.  Now  (accidental 
circumstances  apart)  the  more  natural  the  operations  of 
reason  the  more  symmetrical.     Where  a  cr>'stallization  is 
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undisturbed  we  soon  detect  its  process  and  its  law.    Thus     I'ls.cr, 
it  is  that  we  can  calculate — transferring  the  principle  to  ' 

moral  natures — ^the  conduct  in  any  given  crisis  of  an  honest 
man  with  more  certainty  than  that  of  a  rogue ;  rectitude 
is  one  and  invariable,  obliquity  manifold  and  mutable ;  and 
if  we  can  but  be  certified  that  a  character  tells  itself  out 
with  sincerity,  we  may  make  its  former  the  counterpart 
and  prophecy  of  its  future  actions. 

This  fearless  prosecution  of  dogmas,  as  well  as  another  Prindfu* 
peculiarity  of  a  similar  nature  (3ie  power  of  a  leading  ^J^^^X/r 
principle  to  modify  every  division  of  the  speculations  o[rtsu/ts. 
the  same  mind),  is  a  characteristic  of  all  the  schools  of 
philosophy  in  Greece,  and  eminently  of  those  now  before 
us, — ^precisely  because  they  were  to  so  g^eat  a  degree 
self-originated  and  unpossessed  of  antecedent  experience. 
And  from  this  property,  as  I  have  said,  their  laws  of 
progress  and  connexion  are  the  more  easily  calculable. 
They  took  views  originally  limited  indeed  (hence  their 
mutual  oppositions  and  exclusions),  but  they  seldom  li- 
mited the  consequences  of  them  ;  and  if  one  generation  of 
a  school  did  not  reach  the  last  term  of  the  hereditary 
philosophy,  that  term  was  sure  to  be  evolved  among  the 
conclusions  of  some  successor.  Thus,  the  Ionic  tendency 
is  traceable  in  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  descent  from 
Thales,  through  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  to  Epicurus ; 
the  Pythagorean,  from  Pythagoras,  through  Timaeus,  &c., 
to  Plato :  3ie  Academic,  from  the  more  Socratic  elements 
of  Plato's  mind,  through  Xenocrates,  &c.,  to  Arcesilaus : 
the  Stoic,  from  Zeno  to  Chrysippus  : — and  so  of  others,  in 
more  or  less  degrees. 

Once  more,  let  me  recall  you  to  the  first  stage  of  this  DeMuoj 
vast  Grecian  development.  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  >J^/S^. 
I  do  not  purpose  to  discuss  or  enumerate  the  special  con-  «««^!«'/^. 
jectures  as  to  particular  physical  facts — ^the  nature  and 
constitution  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  &c.— which  are 
scattered  among  the  relics  of  the  early  sages.  Of  these 
things  they  could  form  no  judgment  worth  the  regards  of  an 
age  like  ours.  They  were  without  our  artificial  senses,— our 
telescopes,  our  microscopes,  our  magnetic  needles ; — and 
before  we  indulge  in  triumph  over  the  childishness  of  some 
of  their  conjectures,  let  us  remember  how  much  of  modem 
physics  is  primarily  due  to  these  inventions,  and  how  much 
of  these  inventions  is  due  to  accident.  Besides,  there  is, 
I  confess,  to  me  something  irreverent  towards  these  vene- 
rable men  in  eagerly  exhibiting  what  Providence  has 
allowed  us  now  to  call  their  weaknesses ;  we  forget  the 
courage  and  depth  of  their  abstract  views  of  nature  and 
man,  in  smiling  over  Anaximander's  hypothesis  of  eclipses 
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LECT.    as  produced  by  the  stoppage  of  apertures  in  the  sun  and 
_JIl_moon,  or  Xenophanes's  notion  of  the  stars  as  condensations 


of  the  clouds.  At  the  same  time,  happier  views,  where 
they  occur,  and  seem  to  have  been  at  all  legitimately  arrived 
at,  would  deserve,  of  course,  to  be  recorded  with  honour. 

Disiincium        The  division  of  "subject"   and   "object"  is  obvious. 

Sjjii^v^^' '  If  not  in  all  languages,  it   is  assumptively  in  all   minds. 

j€ct»  Metaphysicians  may  fix  and  define  it ;  but  they  only  shape 
and  polish  the  precious  mineral  of  reason  which,  in  its  rude 
and  primitive  state,  is  buried  deep  in  every  intellectual  soil. 
Now  science  may  occupy  itself  with  either  of  these  pro- 
vinces.    The  reason  may  forget  itself  for  the  universe,  or 

in  Physks;  forget  the  universe  for  itself.  It  may  inquire  into  the  facts 
and  the  relations  of  the  outward  order,  and  may  even  dare 
to  pronounce  certain  principles  regarding  them  to  be  true 
by  an  a  priori  necessity ; — or  it  may  (remembering  that 
all  these  principles  are  but  the  prescripts  of  its  own  nature 
imposed  upon  that  which  is  not  itself)  drop  back  upon  its 
own  essence,  and,  neglecting  for  a  time  all  practical  appli- 
cations, examine,  first,  the  principles  of  its  own  constitution; 
and,  secondly,  the  legitimacy  of  their  transference  to   the 

4h Ethics,  world  around  it.  Similarly  in  morals; — ^the  mind,  with 
its  boundless  faculties  of  conception  and  combination,  may 
declare,  may  illustrate,  may  systematize,  the  rule  of  right ; 
may  exhibit  its  various  applications  in  all  the  variety  of 
human  conjunctures  ;  may  pronounce  the  high  probabilities 
of  its  future  corroboration  in  a  world  which  is  to  contain 
the  solution  of  this ;  may  even  imagine  ideal  constitutions 
of  society  in  which  the  rule  would  be  maintained  without 
fear  of  infringement :  or,  it  may  once  more  fall  back  upon 
itself,  and  question  its  own  reason  and  consciousness  as  to 
the  true  nature,  the  certain  existence,  the  authority  of  such 

Firstptriod  a  rulc.     Now,  of  the  first  period  of  Greek  philosophy,  it 

objective,  j^g^y  jjg  remarked  that  it  was,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
the  philosophy  of  the  object^  not  of  the  subject — of  the 
universe,  not  of  man.  It  was  the  rebound  of  baffled  reason 
from  the  impenetrable  bulwarks  of  the  universe  that  at 
length  drove  it  back  upon  itself;  and  perhaps  deeper  into 
itself  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  shock.  The 
mightiest  of  all  problems  was  the  very  first  it  essayed  in 
the  very  inexperience  of  its  childhood  ;  as  infants  (ignorant 
of  the  signs  of  distance,  and  the  limits  of  their  power)  are 
said,  when  presented  to  such  objects,  to  stretch  vaguely 
towards  the  sun  or  the  stars  1  We  shall  soon  see  how 
reason  was  finally  forced  to  return  upon  itself  through  the 
inevitable  paths  of  dialectical  disputation  and  the  scep- 
ticism of  the  first  "  sophists." 
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Of  this  great  body  of  investigators  of  the  universe,  all    lect. 
antiquity  has  coincided  in  constituting  two  classes;  which,       ^^' 


from  their  first  and  chief  localities,  have  been  termed  the  Tkf  dutimc' 
"Ionic,"  and  the  "Italic."     But  their  distinction  was  of  a^^^X 
deeper  character  than  can  be  presented  by  geographical  *^  "^jKr 
position;  a  distinction  reaching  to  the  very  foundation  oflSr" 
their  entire  habits  of  speculation.     We  have  already  as-  Dovbu  «x- 
signed  to  the  ante-Socratic  sages  the  study  of  the  imper-^/,-^^**' 
sonal  or  objective  in  general;  we  must  now  divide  /Aw<*^'«*'- 
also,  and  classify  them  by  the  double  aspect  in  which  it 
can  be  beheld.     In  doing  so  I  only  comment  and  develope 
the  views  of  Aristotle  himself,  in  the  able  but  rapid  risunti 
which  he  inserts  in  the  first  book  of  the  Metaphysics.     The  fmumui 
world  consists  of  facts  and  relations  of  facts,  of  things  and  ^u{ 
the  laws  of  things,  of  matter  and  the  harmony  of  matter, 
of  (to  borrow  an  analogy  often  too  seductive)  a  body  and 
a  soul.     The  combination  makes  the  universe.    We  should  Pkytusand 
now  smile  at  any  teacher  who  claimed  exclusive  honours  iSf*"**' 
for  purely  physical  or  purely  mathematical  science:  we 
know  that  the  physiology  of  the  world   demands  them 
both,  the  one  to  surprise  with  all  the  boundless  variety  of 
compositions   and   decompositions  which  experiment  de- 
tects, or  produces,  in  the  material  substratum  of  the  world; 
the  other,  from  a  few  of  these  elementary  physical  laws 
(perceived,  or  conceived,  to  operate  uniformly)  to  pronounce 
all  the  effects  of  their  combinations,  to  express  in  a  line 
the  harmony  of  ages,  to  be  the  true  gamut  or  *'  notation  " 
of  the  ideal  music  of  the  spheres.     It  .is  the  oriental  story 
of  the  lame  mendicant  who  was  sharp-sighted,   and  his 
strong-limbed  ne^hbour  who  was  blind ;  separated,  each 
was  powerless  to  stir — united,  they  advanced  with  ease  and 
rapidity.     But  it  is  the  calmer  age  of  philosophy  that  allows 
these  serene  reconciliations ;  its  youth  is  ardent  and  ex- 
clusive.    Thales  and  Pythagoras,  who  possessed  all,  and 
more  than,  the  knowledge  of  their  times,  both  saw  this 
double  aspect  of  nature;  Thales   was   a   mathematician, 
Pythagoras  was,  doubtless,  a  naturalist;   but  the  temper 
and  taste  of  each  was  more  powerfully  attracted  by  oppo- 
site views;  however  in  the  course  of  nature  they  might 
both    acknowledge    these    potent    principles   to   be   alike 
engaged  in  the  complexity  of  the  effect,  when  they  came 
to  characterizing  the  entire  product,  the  contrasted  points 
from  which  they  contemplated  the  majestic  scenery  of  the 
universe  obviously  affected  their  decision.     In  the  Ionic 
school  the  direction  impressed  by  Thales  is  much   more 
observable  in  the  progress  of  the  school  than  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  master;  in  the  Italic,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment, the  personal  influence  of  Pythagoras  infused  into 
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LECT.    the  entire  succession  the  strong  pecuh'arities  of  his  own 
'       intellectual  and   moral  character.     Moreover,  you  are  to 
Thousand  remember,  that,  properly  speaking,  Thales  himself  had  no 
Pfthagoms.  ^^qq\  q^  special  sect;  he  was  (so  to  speak)  a  ** gentleman 
of  private  fortune"  at  Miletus,  who  travelled  to  gratify  a 
curiosity  for  universal  information,  and  to  feed  the  energies 
of  a  working  and  creative  intellect;  his  "disciples"  were 
friends,  united  by  taste  and  character :  Pythagoras,  on  the 
contrary,  was  essentially  a  sectarian  leader;  for  many  years 
the  oracle   and  high-priest  of  one  of  the  most  exclusive 
societies  of  antiquity;  the  legislator  of  mystic  purifications, 
ablutions,  initiations ;  in  his  personal  nature  regarded  as 
little  less  than  a  god  (or  an  actual  God,  if  we  believe  lam- 
blichus,  whose  Pythagorean  gospel,  however,  I  advise  you 
to  study   in    a    most    sceptical    spirit),    and   of  influence 
sufficient  to   make  the   most   trying   sacrifices   the  price 
willingly  paid  for  admission  to  his  av<TTtffia, 
Wer9ik4  Gentlemen,   the   philosophers   of  both  these  divisions 

2/^**^  were  not  believers  in  a  God,  in  any  sense  which  a  Chris- 
TktiMttt      ii^^  reasoner  would  assign  to  that  great  proposition.     The 
innumerable  attempts  to  attach  the  glory  of  such  a  con- 
ception to  the  names  of  Thales,  Pythagoras,  and  the  rest, 
have  always  appeared  to  me  completely  unsuccessful. 
RMtomt/or         Before  entering  upon  a  sketch  of  the  connexion  of  their 
M?^i2S»  systems,  it  may  be  well  to  speak  of  this  point,  as  unfounded 
JV^  *<**»"  notions  respecting  ancient  theology  (arising,  I  suspect,  from 
inexperience  in  the  original  documents,  few  as  they  are) 
have  ever  been  a  source  of  hesitation,  obscurity,  and  mis- 
conception in  the  popular  expositions  of  the  earliest  Grecian 
theories  of  nature.     In  the  Ionian  school  (until  the  publica- 
tion of  the  opinions  of  Anaxagoras,  who,  as  I  believe,  was 
himself  very  far  from  a  clear  and  comprehensive  mastery 
of  the  conception)  there  assuredly  appears  nothing  worthy 
Examina-    of  the  name  of  Theism":  in  the  system  of  Pythagoras 
'tZii^i    (whose   religious  tendency   is   often   celebrated)    Deity   is 
'ti^iXf^'  ^^^^^^  named,   and   many  expressions  employed   which, 
*'*"*     seen  through  a  modern   medium,   might  appear  fraught 
with  singular  sublimity;   but  a  closer  inspection   of  the 
system,  not  as  it  was  remodelled  in  the  pompous  pages  of 
Porphyry  and  lamblichus,  but  as  it  came  from  the  vener- 
able founder  himself,   discovers  a  deity  with  scarcely   a 
character  of  distinct  or  personal  subsistence,   a   mystical 
unit  in  a  universal  harmony,  a  pervading  fire  of  which  our 
own  souls  are  parcels.     The   moral   attributes   which    he 
attached  to  deity  seem  to  me  (most  creditable  as  they  are 

^^  [A  partial  exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  Xenophanes,  as  I  shall 
endeavour  to  shew  in  a  subsequent  note.    Ed.] 
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to  their  illustrious  designer)  to  belong,  in  his  own  concep-  lect. 
tions^  less  to  God  than  to  the  gods;  or,  if  viewed  in  any  '^' 
higher  light,  to  be  so  inextricably  confused  with  that 
mystical  arithmetic,  of  which  he  considered  the  universe  a 
sensible  representation,  as  to  become,  by  their  place  in  the 
system,  rather  harmonic  laws  than  moral  essences.  So 
completely  was  this  the  case  that,  before  he  could  thus 
sublimate  Justice,  he  was  obliged  to  call  it  a  square- 
number,  &c.".  If,  however,  a  deity  were  personally  and 
distinctly  avowed  as  separate  from  his  creation,  such 
notions  as  these  would  not  be  wholly  inapplicable,  symbo- 
lically regarded ;  indeed  they  are,  as  it  were,  the  mathema- 
tical dress  of  the  modem  ethical  school  of  Clarke.  But  ^^A'*^*-*- 
you  may  observe,  as  a  general  scholium  upon  this  subject,  p^Lr  and 
that  ancient  philosophy,  even  in  its  subsequent  and  highest  ^j^Sj^'**^*' 
flights,  on  this  side  of  mysticism,  dreaded  to  transfer  to 
pure  Deity  the  attribution  of  human  excellences,  except  in 
a  form,  as  in  Plato,  abstract,  unpractical,  and  irrelative  to 
individuals  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ancient  religion  over- 
laid its  deity  with  human  weaknesses,  low,  contracted,  and 
debasing, — two  parallel  experiments  on  a  vast  scale,  per- 
formed in  the  two  great  provinces  of  human  nature,  to 
testify  the  profound  want  in  the  complex  system  of  the 
reason  and  affections  of  man,  of  some  yet  unuttered  repre- 
sentation, which,  by  uniting  the  objects  of  both,  could  give 
to  mankind  all  that  was  best  in  humanity  without  com- 
promising Deity,  and  all  that  is  awful  in  the  divine,  with- 
out sacrificing  the  tenderness,  intimacy,  and  sympathy 
of  the  human  nature!  But  to  return  to  the  primitive 
schools,  and  their  conceptions  of  the  prime  agent  of  the 
physical  world. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks,  but  one  of  the  most  DmcuUy 
necessary,  for  the  mquirer  mto  the  true  spint  of  a  remote  o/iying 
philosophy,  is,  a  total  abstraction  of  all  local  and  modem  ^^Sms 
ideas.     Unless  you  can  close  your  eyes  for  a  moment  to  the  i}{^^ 
blaze  of  evidence  with  which  Christianity,  and  the  writings  phouopkert, 
consequent  on  Christianity,  have  surrounded  the  belief  of 
a  Supreme  Agent  separate  from  the  world  he  has  called 
into  existence;  unless  you  can  conceive  your  affections 
disengaged  from  the  hold  with  which  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation has  fastened  this  truth  around  the  heart ;  nay,  unless 
you  can  even  remove  the  fainter  light  of  the  Platonic  and 
Ciceronian  theology,  you  cannot  apprehend  the  true  posi- 
tion and   difficulties  in  which  the  first  rational  explorers 
of  the  universe  were  placed.     We  may  think  that,  by  a 
strong  effort  of  imagination,  we  can  adequately  conceive 

^^  See  the  Magna  Moralia  attributed  to  Aristotle,  p.  1 183  A,  Bk.  L,  cap.  1. 
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LECT.    this  state  of  human  reason  in  its  first  awful  interview  with 
^^'      nature  ;  but  we  are  still  like  those  who,  after  looking  at  the 


sun,  pass  suddenly  into  darkness :  for  a  time  there  remains 
upon  the  eye  the  involuntary  image  of  the  brightness  we 
have  left     The  conception  of  the   free   production  of  a 
universe  by  an  Infinite  Essence  altogether  above  and  be- 
yond it  is  not  elementary  in  human  reason  ;  it  is  not  the 
Tk*  reii-     step  of  the  child,  but  the  stride  of  the  man.     The  religion 
i^Mi%^  of  antiquity  was  so  far  from  aiding  the  progress  to  this 
^"uZ^^At  conviction  that  it  perpetually  counteracted  it ;  polytheism, 
coiueptiofu   far  from   bringing  light  into  the  obscurity,  filled  it  with 
tifDiity,      phantoms,  and  taught  men  to  be  contented  with  them  !     It 
presented  a  catalogue  of  divinities  whose  tombs  were  scat- 
tered through  Greece:  even  the  sepulchre  of  the  Father  of 
Gods  and  Men,  which  was  the  special  boast  of  Crete,  and 
the  heaven,  which   these   immortalised   benefactors  glad- 
dened with  their  presence,  was  only,  as  it  were,  the  "upper- 
story"  of  this  world.     To  all  beyond  religion  could  only 
give  the  name  of  "Fate;"  and  philosophy  too  often  was 
Anxu*y0/  contcut  to  follow  in  its  footsteps*.     In  fact  (and  the  re- 
S/2^^^'  ^^'''^  ^s  worth  your  notice),  Homer  was  to  antiquity  not  at 
acccmmo^     all  unlike  what  (on  very  different  grounds  of  authority)  the 
'^uti^to    Bible  is  to  us;  and  you   will  find  through  almost  all  of 
^thtohnr^  ancient  philosophy  the  same  anxiety  to  confirm  a  philo- 
sophical dogma  by  the  high  traditional  evidence  of  Homer 
that  among  us  a  daring  speculatist  often  evinces  to  confirm 
his  notions  by  their  supposed  consonance  with  the  Scrip- 
tures.    Homer  was  the  public   document  of  polytheism; 
the  popular  repository  of  the  national  beliefs.     Entangled 
among  these  fancies,  the  efforts  of  the  reason  were  con- 
stantly hampered  and  misled ;  its  theological  tendency  was 
downward  to  be  popular ;  and,  when  struggling  out  of  these 
fantastic  illusions,  it  strove  at  length  to  meet  the  immensity 
of  nature,  untaught,   and   unassisted,  it  grew  bewildered 
with  the  vastness, — ^made  one  wild,  though  sublime  effort, — 
conceived  an  ap%i;,  or  principle,  which  might  be  to  nature 
what  the  life  or  soul  is  to  the  body — an  inherent,  insepa- 
rable, energy — and  fell  exhausted,  still  outside  the  threshold 
of  truth  I 
Tkeearh  We  are  not  to   call   these   early  labourers   of  reason 

i%^^!t^  "Atheists,"  for  all,  or  almost  all,  admitted  a  governing 
'^"7^  principle  in  some  sense;  they  were  Pantheists,  in  that 
AtfJi/u.      higher  form  of  Pantheism,  which,  though  it  associates  the 

*  The  trace  of  this  wretched  labour  to  accommodate  speculation  and 
superstition,  to  match  each  prodigy  in  Olympus  with  a  hypothesis  in  philosophy 
(or,  as  degrading  a  task,  to  justify  the  latter  by  the  former),  is  observable 
through  most  of  the  history  of  Grecian  reason ;  and  perhaps  was  never  wholly 
got  rid  of,  though  its  results  were  pretty  much  what  Ix)rd  Bacon  stigmatizes  in 
another  case~**fantastica  philosophia  et  heretica  religio.'' 
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universe  necessarily  and  irrevocably  with  its  principle,  yet     lect. 
does  not  wholly  confound  them,  and  even  allows  to  the 


moving  spirit  a  certain  superiority  over  the  mass  it  per-  ^|Jj,^^ 
vades.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  sublimity  of  the  instan-  wXpJi- 
taneous  obedience  to  divine  command  expressed  in  the  **^*'' 
third  verse  of  the  book  of  Genesis;  but  for  a  far  profounder 
sublimity  of  conception  you  will  refer  to  the  first: — and 
every  investigation  of  the  feeble  and  wavering  theology 
of  primitive  reason  will  deepen  your  reverence  for  that  old 
and  venerable  record,  which,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  un- 
certainty as  even  the  wisest  acknowledged  when  they 
approached  the  relation  of  nature  and  its  cause,  calmly 
prefaced  its  story  of  the  world  with  the  declaration,  with- 
out exception,  reservation,  or  indecision,  that  "  In  the  be- 
ginning God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth."  Nor  was 
this  "the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians:"  Thales  and  Pythago- 
ras surely  did  not  leave  that  country  less  rich  in  its  ancient 
learning  than  the  Jewish  cosmc^onist ;  yet  both  found  the 
world  to  be  living,  Ifi'^wov,  and  its  God  to  be  the  -^u;^©- 
0-49,  or  animating  principle  of  the  universe.  How  conve- 
nient are  the  preferences  of  sceptical  criticism !  It  can  fall 
in  raptures  of  admiration  before  the  vov^  SiaKoa-fich — the 
ordering  Intelligence — of  Anaxagoras,  though  obscurely 
and  timidly  put  forth;  it  turns  coldly  from  that  page  which, 
ages  before  him,  without  an  effort,  scaled  the  full  height  of 
the  conception,  and  presented  to  us  the  result  in  all  its 
glory,  unweakened  by  limitation,  unalloyed  by  error,  and 
unclouded  by  doubt ! 

That  this  representation  of  the  elder  philosophies  is  the  Afuurago^ 
true  one,  I  might  argue  from  the  unanimous  tradition  of  riJSt/^* 
antiquity, — that  to  the  Anaxagoras,  whom  I  have  just 
mentioned,  belonged  the  distinction  of  first  placing  Pure 
Intelligence  at  the  helm  of  the  universe.  '*  When,"  says 
Aristotle  (in  the  ist  Metaph,,  a  iii. — far  our  most  valuable 
document  for  the  philosophy  of  those  times  as  respects 
these  questions) — "When  a  man  said  that  there  was  in 
nature,  as  in  animals,  an  intelligence  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  arrangement  and  of  the  order  of  the  universe,  this  man 
appeared  alone  to  have  preserved  his  reason  in  the  midst 
of  the  follies  of  his  predecessors  (pXov  vijifxov  i<f>avrj  irap  el/c^ 
Xeyovra^  tov?  trporepov).  Now  we  know  that  Anaxagoras 
of  Clazomenae  first  openly  maintained  these  views,  though 
Hermotimus  of  Clazomenae  has  the  credit  of  having  antici- 
pated him."  Such  attestations  as  these  (with  the  well- 
known  fact  that  this  Philosophy  obtained  a  characteristic 
title  from  his  system)  surely  outweigh  the  multitude  of 
refinements  by  which  some  critics  have  endeavoured  to 
antedate  these  views.    You  will  also  hereafter  perceive  how 
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LECT.     even  Anaxagoras  himself  supplies  the  harmonising  intelli- 
^^'      gence  with  preexisting  materials. 

But  these  representations  will  become  more  probable, 
because  more  consistent,  in  the  rapid  review  which  I  shall 
attempt  of  the  real  spirit  and  connexion  of  these  systems. 
By  seizing  (if  we  may  dare  to  say  we  have  indeed  seized) 
that  spirit  and  connexion,  we  shall  see  with  the  eyes  and 
hear  with  the  ears  which  in  Ionia  contemplated  the  fea- 
tures, and  in  Italy  caught  the  harmonies  of  nature,  much 
more  than  2000  years  ago.  We  shall  behold  our  infant 
reason  in  its  cradle;  and  (with  all  its  comparative  defi- 
ciencies) I  think  I  shall  induce  you  to  agree  that  that 
infancy  was  yet  the  infancy  of  a  Hercules  1  To  this  sub- 
ject, then,  we  will  devote  our  next  meeting. 


LECTURE    V. 

On  the  early  Greek  Philosophy.    Ionic  and 

Atomic  Schools. 

Gentlemen, 

It  becomes  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  present  to    lect. 
you  some  account  of  the  first  efforts  of  philosophical  in-       ^' 
quiry  in  Greece.     In  order  to  excuse  any  deficiencies  you  f^fi^^^* 
may  observe  in  the  sketch  I  shall  present,  I  must  be  per-^^''^^^* 
mitted,  for  my  own  defence,  as  well  as  your  instruction,  to 
refer  to  some   of  the   obstacles   that  have   at  all  times 
impeded  the  progress  of  investigators  in  this  field.     The  ohsiacUsu 
extent  of  these  difficulties  they  only  can  estimate    who^^^*'*' 
sincerely  search  for  truth ;    those  who  lightly  adopt  the 
easy  solutions  of  theorists  on  secondary  information  will, 
of  course,  not   appreciate   the    labours  of  penetrating  to 
sources  they  have  never  desired  to  reach ;  but  they  who 
honestly  desire  to  understand,  not  the  speculations  of  the 
modem  systematisers  of  history,  but  the  reality  of  ancient 
wisdom,  will  be  at  least  as  anxious  to  fix  the  certainty  of 
facts,  as  to  follow  the  succession  of  deductions. 

Among  these  difficulties  in  the  ascertainment  of  facts  Lateneua 
is  to  be  mentioned,  in  the  first  place,  the  lateness  of  the  S/Sw^n. 
traditions  on  which  we  depend  for  the  principal  part  of  our 
knowledge  of  primitive  Grecian  thought.     On  Plato  and 
Aristotle   we  are  chiefly  dependent  for  this  service ;  and 
their  distance  is  such  as  to  oblige  even  them  to  contemplate 
their  objects  through  the  dim  and  distorting  medium  of 
two,  or  more   than   two,  centuries.     The  accounts  trans- 
mitted by  Aristotle  are,  in  his  usual  dry  and  definite  style,  character  of 
clearly  enough  separated  from  the  mass  of  his  own  reason-  ^'^''''^''' 
ings:  but  those  of  Plato  are  so  inextricably  entangled  \Wandof 
his  speculations,  that  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  recover  the  ^^j^' 
original  philosophies  from  his  dialogues  as  it  would  be  to  ^^f*^- 
subtract  a  particular  tint  of  colour  from  a  painted  land- 
scape of  a  thousand  blended  hues.     His  sages  are  intro- 
duced, not  with  the  precision  of  a  report,  but  as  the  heroes 
of  a  drama ;  and  we  as  little  look  for  the  cold  reality  of 
truth  in  his  philosophical  representations  as  we  look  for  the 
accuracy  of  history  in  an  historical  romance.     Plato  seems, 
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LECT.    indeed,  destined  to  spread  the  influence  of  his  personal 
^'       character  almost  as  far  backward  into  history  as  he  did 
forward  into  the  course  and  fortunes  of  human  thought 
The  speculations  of  primitive  antiquity  are  resuscitated  in 
his  pages,  but  the  resurrection  is  in  another  and  a  glorified 
body. 
Pervertum*        ^^  ^  ^^iter  perfod  a  new  source  of  perversion  arose.   The 
^'Ja^m^    early  assailants  of  Christianity  in  the  schools  of  Alexan- 
axsaiiaHtso/&n:di^  anxious  to  match  the  miracles  of  Christianity  with 
chruttan-    ^^^  wondcrs,  exalted  the  first  teachers  of  Grecian  wisdom 
into  the  apostles  of  a  supernatural  revelation.     Endeavour- 
ing to  elevate  them  to  divinity,  they  loaded  them  with  all 
the  characteristics  and  the  opprobrium  of  imposture.     The 
fame  of  Pythagoras  has  especially  suffered  by  this  inju- 
dicious advocacy;  and  the  philosopher  of  Samos,  installed 
as  a  god,  is  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  a  juggler  and  a 
amdbyiis     hypocrftc.     On  the  othcr  hand,  the  Christian  teachers,  not 
a^ioguts.    yg^  instructed  by  experience  as  to  the  true  nature  of  their 
argument,  were  often  tempted  to  retaliate  by  representa- 
tions scarcely  more  justifiable,  and  to  deny  to  the  early 
sages   even   a  glimpse   of  those  truths   in   moral   science 
whose  exclusive  light  they  conceived  that  the  religion  of 
Christ  had  claimed  as  its  own. 
Mitrr^  The  circumstance  which  gave  facility  to  all  these  mis- 

aiiuJ'htkM  representations  was  the  transmission  of  doctrines  by  oral 
crajtmHS'  deUvcry.     Passing  from  teacher  to  teacher,  each  added  or 
subtracted  according  to  the  tendencies  of  each;  and  the 
ultimate  condition  of  a  tenet  was  the  representative,  not  of 
the  mind  of  the  original  framer,  but  of  the  complex,  and 
often  contradictory,  succession  of  minds  through  which  it 
andby*^    ^^^  passcd,     To  this  was  added  the  uncertainty  arising 
'^f^u'inkg  ^''om  the  very  form  of  these  doctrines,  which,  expressed  in 
rarfy  doc-     the  highest  strain  of  figurative  language,  often  admitted  of 
'*^''         a  diversity  of  interpretations  with  nearly  equal  facility,  and 
assumed  to  each  commentator  a  complexion  reflected  from 
his  own  habits  of  thought     Had,  however,  these  reasoners 
commenced   their  views   from   elementary  grounds   by  a 
regulated   process,   even   this   rich   and   ornamental   dress 
could   scarcely  have   perplexed  beholders  as  to  the   true 
direction  and  rate  of  their  progress.     But  no  such  methodi- 
cal march  is  discoverable  in  the  first  essays  of  inquiry; 
all    is    there    detached,   conjectural,   aphoristic,   unsettled. 
The  way  to  discover  is  seldom  learned  but  by  discovery 
itself;  and  methods  are  the  last  things  perfected  in  phi- 
losophy. 
Ththnhitof       There  is  a  further  cause  of  confusion  which  I   think 
T^^kH/^'  necessary  to  be  mentioned,  because  it  assumes  the  prero- 
*'succef      gatives  of  superior  accuracy.     It  is  the  habit  of  reducing 
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all  the  eminent  nanxes  of  the  early  philosophers  under  fixed    lect. 
successions, — making  each  the  inheritor  and   continuator       ^' 


of  the  doctrines  of  a  single  determinate  predecessor.     I  am  sums"  a 
inclined  to   think   that  this  enrolment  of  philosophers  mJ^i^PcM' 
files  is  altogether  the  creation  of  an  age  far  later  than  their •^*^* 
own  ;  an  age  in  which  such  successions  were  established, 
and  in  which,  consequently,  habit  had  made  it  difficult  to 
conceive  philosophers  otherwise  propagated  and  preserved. 
Pherecydes   is  made  the  common  teacher  of  Thales  and 
Pythagoras ;  yet  we  know  that  he  was  (as  well  as  Anaxi- 
mander,  who  is  made  the  pupil  of  Thales)  their  mere  con- 
temporary.    And    it    cannot    be   questioned,   the   radical 
differences  of  systematic  views  of  teachers  supposed  to  be 
successive  and  dependent,  is  such  as  to  deprive  these  hy- 
pothetical successions  of  much  claim  to  probability*. 

We  saw,  at  our  last  meeting,  that  the   universal  cha-  ExtenMiay 
racter  of  the  first  age  of  Grecian  speculation  was  its  out-  ajeo/si^lw 
wardness, — its  tendency  to  theorise  the  visible  universe  in  ^'*^ 
preference  to  the   consciousness  or  its  phenomena.     The 
first  impulses  of  the    mind   are,  as  we   observed,  almost 
invariably  external ;   it  becomes  mingled,  and  even  iden- 
tified, with  its  objects;  and  the  manner  in  which  colour 
assumes  extension,  figure  and   place,  is  a  type   of  that 
wider  and  more  perpetual  instinct  which  leads  the  soul  to 
diffuse  itself  upon,  and  to  lose  itself  in,  the  material  uni- 
verse.   A  sufficient  indication  of  this  fact  in  the  present 
case,  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  titles  of  the  treatises  whose 
fragments,  or  whose  traditions,  remain  from  that  age : — 
they  are,  almost  without  exception,  discourses  ir^pi  (l>va€(o<f 
{De  rerum  naturd).    The  question  in  debate  (for  it  is  well  ftstuhjwt 
at  once  to  fix  this)  regarded  nothing  less  than  the  origin  ^Surro/ 
and   subsequent    revolutions    of  things : — and    the   effort,  '*''^' 
doubtless,  of  these  sages  was  to  supply  to  the  speculative 
mind  something  answering  to  the  vague  affirmations  of  the 
popular  creed.     Hence  they  perpetually  kept  these  super- 
stitions in  view,  and  made  it  a  constant  object   to  har- 
monise their  physics  with  the  public  theology, — to  make 
their  cosntagomts  an  explanation  of  the  theogomts  of  the 
poetical  faith. 

The  question  was,  then.  What  was  to  be  fixed  as  the  search  for 
*' apxv**  o(  the  surrounding  universe.?  This  is  a  word,^J|J3^'^ 
which,  as  then  understood,  can  scarcely  be  correctly  ren- 


*  [The  remark  of  a  late  eminent  scholar  (Nake)  on  this  point  is  true,  and 
well  expressed  :  "Solent  fere  grammatici  hommibus  inclytis  magistros  quscrere 
qaam  maxime  inclytos,  et  sine  magistro  vix  ullum  patiantur ;  adeo  ut  nonnum- 
quam  daris  scriptoribus  afiinxerint  ejusmodi  praeceptores,  quorum  aut  ob 
selatis  distantiam  aut  aliam  quamvis  ob  causam  discipuli  illi  esse  omnino  non 
potuere."    Ed.] 
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dered  into  any  term  in  our  language.  It  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  world,  nor  yet  the  final  element,  but  rather 
that  thing  which  should  be  assumed  to  give  a  rational 
explanation  of  the  rest.  The  word  "  Principle  "  is,  perhaps, 
nearest  to  its  significancy,  because  almost  equally  indefinite. 
The  ap^  was  the  last  term  to  which  the  inquirer's  analysis 
brought  him, — ^whether  it  resulted  as  water,  or  fire,  or 
harmony,  or  unity,  or  mind.  The  word  is  reported  to  have 
been  first  employed  by  Anaximander,  who  made  the  Un- 
bounded his  apxT?  \  ^^^  ^^  Plato  is  ascribed  the  useful 
labour  of  distinguishing  between  it  and  the  kindred  term 
oTOA^eZbi/,  with  which  it  was  often  confounded.  The  word 
slowly  limited  itself;  but,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  use 
(more  especially  in  its  application  to  the  first  principle  of 
the  air  and  fire  philosophies),  its  uncertainty  has  for  ever 
left  the  true  scope  of  its  employers  in  a  great  measure 
undecided.  We  can,  however,  plainly  enough  detect  the 
gradual  progress  of  these  schools,  in  all  their  divisions, 
towards  the  conception  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  Being — 
a  process  wonderfully  instructive.  The  elemental  opx^ 
rising  gradually  from  its  grossly  material  nature  into  the 
finer  forms  of  matter,  escaping  at  length  even  these  subtler 
bonds,  and  becoming  no  longer  a  fire,  or  an  air,  but,  as  it 
would  seem,  a  spiritual  flame  and  diffusive  presence,  until 
at  length  the  element,  in  even  its  most  attenuated  state, 
seems  to  have  been  conceived  as  little  more  than  the  type 
or  symbol  of  the  Supreme  Principle. 

We  agreed,  at  the  last  Lecture,  to  follow  as  our  safest 
guide  the  division  established  by  Aristotle,  with  which 
internal  principle  of  division  the  geographical  discrimination 
of  the  Ionic  and  Italic  schools  nearly  corresponds.  In 
selecting  an  ap-yj]  for  the  universe  you  must  remember  that 
these  speculators  were  without  a  revelation,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  fix  their  religious  views, — without  experimental 
investigation,  on  the  other,  to  fix  their  scientific  ones. 
What  then  remained  ?  Suppositions  more  or  less  approxi- 
mate to  the  truth,  or  reasonings  independent  altogether  of 
experience;  in  other  words,  physical  analogies  or  mathe- 
matical deductions.  Here,  then,  lay  the  point  of  difference. 
Both  parties  sought  general  laws,  but  the  one,  by  analogies 
of  phenomena,  the  other,  by  the  first  principles  of  quantity 
itself;  the  one  attempted  to  class  the  contingent,  the  other, 
to  fix  the  necessary  and  eternal ;  the  one  evolved  things 
in  time,  the  other  co-ordinated  them  through  space.  The 
one  was  the  remote  and  shadowy  image  of  our  chemistry, 
the  other,  perhaps,  of  our  mathematical  mechanics. 

We  shall  consider  first  the  fortunes  of  the  Ionic  teachers, 
and  of  those  connected  with  them  in  principles.     "  Let  us," 
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says  a  letter  attributed  to  one'  of  themselves,  "Let  us    lect. 
b^in  all  discourses  with  Thales!*    To  introduce  any  light        ^' 
into  these  obscure  recesses  we  must,  however,  once  more 
attempt  the  work  of  classification.    The  simplest  principle 
of  division  will  be  that  which  places  on  one  side  those 
philosophers  who  accounted  for  the  universe  by  the  trans- 
formations of  a  single  element,  and  who,  for  the  most  part, 
conceived  the  universe  as  a  vital  organisation  ;   and,  on  vitaiuu, 
the  other,  those  who  explained  it  by  the  combination  of  Meckanutt, 
atoms,  united  either  fortuitously,  or  by  intelligent  agency, 
or  (as  Empedocles)  operated  on  by  a  twofold  principle  oi  Dualists. 
attraction  and  repulsion,  which,  from  the  analogy  of  the 
affections,  he  stykd  **love"  and  "hatred."    Now  it  appears 
to  me  that  Thales,  the  common   parent  of   these  very 
opposite  theories  of  the  world,  actually  involved  in  his  own 
teaching  the  germs  of  both;  that  is,  that  he,  in  adopting 
both  water  and  a  moving  principle  as  alternately  his  ap'xrj 
roov  irdvTODv,  did  really  include  both  the  purely  vital  and 
the    purely    mechanical    interpretations   of  the    universe. 
But,  as  I  would   much   rather   furnish   your   minds   with 
thoughts  than  with  names,  let  us  enlarge  for  a  while  upon 
this  double  aspect  of  the  world  as  it  presented  itself  to  the 
physical  section  of  the  primitive  philosophy. 

Man  explains  the  universe  by  himself.    Whatever  be  Rejtectiofis 
the  real  value  of  the  laws  he  imposes  on  the  world,  and  \n/^/J[^ct 
imposing^  seems  to  detect;  whether  these  relations  under  ^'^/!J*^'^^^ 
which  he  co-ordmates  nature  are  of  the  eternal  essence  of '{»«'/'«- 
nature  herself,   independent  of  human  perception,  or  are  ^'*^  **""' 
merely  mental — ^the  laws  rather  of  his  own  constitution  than 
of  external  existences, — and  thus  necessary  by  a  merely 
subjective  necessity :  however  you  decide  this  question,  on 
which  so  much  thought  has  of  late  been  exhausted,  it  will 
still  be  the  truth,  even  if  not  the  whole  truth,  that,  in  the 
first  instance,  man  explains  the  universe  by  himself.     He  >»^<««  '«f» 
subjects  the  world  to  the  empire  of  his  own  intellectual  thi^nnil^t 
principles;  he  projects  the  shadow  of  his  own  reason  on  a^*'***"^ 
world  whose  existence  is  yet  felt  to  be  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent of  him.     You  know  that  a  great  portion  of  every 
logical   investigation   of  human   nature   is   occupied   with 
defining  and  classifying  these  laws  of  reason  (causality, 
substance,  identity,  diversity,  &c.),  under  which,  to  receive 
the  world  at  all,   we   are   obliged   to   apprehend   it.     To 
accomplish  this  is  a  high  achievement  of  advanced  reason. 
And  the  difficulty  is  not  at  all  so  much  to  enumerate  all 

•  [Anaximenes,  in  one  of  two  epistles  quoted  by  Diog.  Laertius,  ll.  c  1, 
and  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  Pythagoras.  They  are  very  paltry  forgeries, 
the  production  evidently  of  the  same  hand  to  which  we  owe  the  epistles  of 
Thales  found  also  in  Diogenes.    £d.]  • 
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LECT.     these  principles,  as  to  enumerate  none  but  the  true  ones; 
^'       for  though  man  has  no  right  to  make  a  priori  application 


to  the  world  of  any  principles  but  those  supreme  intuitions 
which  possess  the  universality,  necessity,  and  immediate 
TefuUnty  io  evidence  of  pure  reason,  his  early  tendencies  are  constantly 
^u^tiT  leading  him  to  a  wide  and  vague  application  of  his  whole 
^Ju^/C.   nature  to  the  world  around  him,  to  see  himself  in  every- 
thing, to  recognise  his  will,  and  even  his  sensations,  in  the 
inanimate  universe.     This  blind  analogy  is  almost  the  first 
hypothesis  of  childhood.    The  child  translates  the  external 
world  by  himself     He  perceives,  for  example,  successions 
under  the  law  of  causality,  but  he  adds  to  this  causaHty 
his  own  consciousness  of  voluntary  effort.     He  perceives 
objects  under  the  law  of  extension,  but  he  has  little  con- 
ception of  an  extension  which  should   overpass  his  own 
power  of  traversing  it.     The  child  personifies  the  stone 
that  hurts  him ;  the  childhood  of  superstition  (whose  genius 
TkfUHtveru  is  multiplicity)  personifies  the  laws  of  nature  as  Gods ;  the 
^nniSS^  childhood  of  philosophy  (whose  genius  is  unity)  made  the 
wAoit.        world   itself  a    living,    breathing,    animal,   **  whose  body 
nature  was,  and  God  the  soul." 

Gross  as  was  this  conception,  it  reacted  in  an  error  still 
more  unfortunate.  When  our  organised  nature  had  been 
thus  transferred  to  the  universe,  as  even  the  faintest  in- 
spection of  man  displayed  a  superior  and  inferior  principle-* 
a  mover  and  a  moved — it  was  natural,  and  on  the  grounds 
of  the  application  necessary,  to  constitute  such  in  the 
external  world.  But  as  the  feeble  psychology  of  that  age 
had  not  arrived  at  a  clear  and  definite  separation  of  the 
•  motive  power  from  the  animal  system,  there  was  no  such 
definite  separation  made  in  the  great  external  oi^anisation. 
Accordingly,  whatever  seemed  the  most  subtle  or  pliable, 
as  well  as  universal  element  in  the  mass  of  the  visible 
world,  was  marked  as  the  seminal  principle  whose  succes- 
sive developments  and  transformations  produced  all  the 
rest ;  and  then,  the  living  principle  in  this  (confused  with 
itself)  was  called  by  the  same  name.  Then  came  the  re- 
^wVtf/  action  I  have  intimated.  When  from  the  world  these  theo- 
ptych^ogkai  rists  once  more  descended  into  themselves,  they  came  with 
all  the  machinery  of  their  external  system  about  them ; 
and  as  it  would  have  been  preposterous  to  exalt  the  spirit 
of  a  man  above  that  of  the  universe,  the  predominant 
element  in  the  world  became  the  presiding  principle  in 
the  human  microcosm, — and  the  soul  was  now  fire,  now 
air,  now  a  mixture  or  quintessence  of  the  elements.  This 
tendency  was,  of  course,  strengthened  by  the  belief,  almost 
universal,  that  the  soul  was  itself  a  detached  portion  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  that,  after  the  completion  of  its  allotted 
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changes,  its  destiny  was  absorption  into  that  vague  and     lect. 
unfixed  essence  to  which  they  were  wont  to  give  the  title         '    - 
of  God : — a  striking  point  of  resemblance  to  those  Indian 
systems  in  whose  examination  we  were  lately  engaged. 

But,  as  there  is  a  motion  of  organisation,  so  there  is  oppoHtt.e^ 
a  motion  of  mere  local  arrangement  and  elementary  af-  m^!**^ 
finity.  And  the  possibility  of  explaining  the  universe  by 
this  apposition  of  primitive  particles,  was  also  contem- 
plated by  these  philosophers.  Now  this  may  be  accom- 
plished on  two  suppositions ;  either  by  mutual  affinity,  or 
by  intelligent  agency:  and  this  was  probably  the  true 
distinction  between  the  systems  of  Empedocles  and  Anax- 
agoras.  However  this  be,  you  can  easily  conceive  that  the 
latter,  by  the  very  force  of  his  doctrine  of  Intelligence, 
might  be  led  to  reject  the  class  of  analogies  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  to  consider  the  universe  as  the  aggregate  of 
particles  of  infinite  smallness,  combined  and  arranged  by 
the  presiding  agency  of  a  supreme  reason. 

Having  thus   attempted  to  distribute  these  numerous 
teachers   under  two  general  classes,  we  may  now  proceed 
briefly  to  note  their  respective  views.     As  to  Thales,  I  Tkaiethom 
have  said  that  an  inspection  of  the  few  accounts  preserved  \x^^^^^^t 
of  his  doctrine  led  me  to  think  that  he,  without  perhaps  ^'^J^^ 
much  precision,  embraced  a  combination  of  both.     I  have  involve  tfu 
no  intention  of  entering  into  minute  statements  of  special  %k«  mich^ 
tenets,  which  you  can  obtain  in  any  of  the  ordinary  sources.  UIJJ^,^^/ 
But  we  know  that  Thales  considered  Water  the  primary  ^rv*-. 
element,  out  of  whose  transformations  the  material  world  •«  Sw^J" 
was  formed,  for  reasons  which  you  may  find  recorded  in 
Aristotle,  and  which  certainly  evince  the  great  Milesian's  * 
tendency  to  the  organic  theory  of  the  world.     Other  rea- 
sons, have,  however,  been  conjectured,  and,  perhaps,  tra- 
ditionary doctrines  mingled  with  the  current  of  the  specu- 
lations  of  Thales.     We  know  also  that  he  added  to  this 
original  element  a  formative  principle  of  motion  (which, 
indeed,    Cicero"   pronounces    to    have   been    his    **god"). 
Here,  then,  we  seem  to  perceive  a  syncretism  of  both  the 

•  ["Deum  autem  cam  mentem  quae  ex  aqua  cuncta  fingeret"  Nat,  D.  I. 
10,  25.  Here  however  the  speaker  is  the  Epicurean  Velleius,  who  in  this 
Dialogue  is  purposely  made  to  misrepresent  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers. 
"Velleius  fidenter  sane,  ut  solent  isti,  nihil  tam  verens,  quam  ne  duoitare 
aliqua  de  re  videretur,"  &c.  lb.  c.  viii.  18.  Whether  or  not  this  particular 
statement  was  believed  by  Cicero,  it  b  now  agreed  that  it  came  from  the 
Epicurean  Phaedms,  his  teacher  and  contemporary.  From  the  same  source 
proceeded  in  all  probability  the  apocryphal  account  of  Thales*  opinions  in 
Stobaeus,  Eel.  I.  [56].  The  hypothesis  of  a  ySvwa/rz^^  and  a /vw^uf  principle 
is  quite  at  variance  with  the  testimony  of  Aristotle,  and  with  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  earliest  Ionian  Philosophy.  It  would  have  been,  in  effect,  an  anticipa- 
tion of  Anaxagoras.    Ed.] 
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LECT.     systems  I  have  noted.     But  I  would  further  invite  your 
^*       attention  to  the  intimate  reciprocal  influence  of  the  the- 


/iacg. 


ology  and  psychology  of  that  remote  age; — an  influence, 
indeed,  which  is  still  manifested  in  the  too  frequent  con- 
nexion of  atheistic  and  materialist  views  in  our  own  times. 
Thales,  as  we  are  well  assured,  defined  the  soul  as  a  prin- 
ciple d€i/ciprp'ov\  Extending  the  principle,  he  attributed 
separate  souls  to  all  moving  things — as  to  the  loadstone; 
and  held  that  "the  world  was  full  of  gods;'*  portions,  as 
Aristotle*  saw,  of  the  universal  soul.  You  will  perceive 
that  this  perfectly  harmonised  with  that  theology  which 
made  the  Deity  the  moving  energy  of  the  universe,  i.e. 
the  energy  which  operated  those  successive  transmutations 
by  which  the  primitive  aqueous  element  was  condensed 
into  the  harder,  or  attenuated  into  the  subtler  portions  of 
the  world.  Thus  the  different  fragments  of  his  philosophy 
illumine  each  other,  and  reveal  the  lineaments  of  a  pro- 
portioned system.  Certain  reports  of  the  Thaletic  teaching 
preserved  in  Clemens  and  Laertius  are  too  late  to  be  safe, 
and  seem  discordant  with  the  character  of  these  recognised 
principles  of  his  philosophy. 
Xeasoiu/or  Anaximandcr,  who  is  ordinarily  placed  next  to  the 
VCiiailman^  founder  of  the  Ionic  philosophy,  I  omit.  It  has,  I  think, 
iUrjH  tkii  been  very  clearly  shewn  by  later*  inquirers  that  his  position 
in  the  consecutive  history  of  thought  is  altogether  different 
The  whole  character  of  his  views  seems  unlike  those  of  a 
pupil  of  Thales:  and  we  know  that  Aristotle,  in  his  rapid  but 
precise  sketches,  is  never  found  to  include  Anaximander. 

*  [Pscudo-Plttt.  De  PiaciHs  Phil.  rv.  c.  «.  Aristotle's  statement  is  more 
guarded :  *'  If  we  can  rely  on  the  notices  we  have  of  Thales,  be  too  would 
seem  to  have  conceived  the  soul  as  a  moving  principle;  for  he  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  the  loadstone  possessed  a  soul,  because  it  could  move  iron.** 
£>e  Anima,  I.  2,  17.  This  passage  throws  doubt  on  the  deiKimrrop  o(  the  author, 
of  the  Placita^  who  probably  had  it  from  an  inferior  source.  If  the  fragments 
of  Philolaus  are  genuine,  as  Bockh  believed  them  to  be,  the  word  dcur^^arot  was 
probably  coined  by  him.  Philolaus,  ed.  Mullach,  frag.  91.  But  the  Aristo- 
telian words  and  notions  contained  in  this  fragment  seem  incompatible  with 
genuineness  ;  and  a  question  arises  whether  detjcb'.  may  not  rather  have  been 
borrowed  from  Plato,  Phadr,  945  c,  as  it  was  by  the  pseudo-Ocellus,  and  by 
Hermes  ap.  Stobaeum.  The  same  question  applies  to  h^iuovpyl^  in  the  same 
fragment,  which  may  in  like  manuer  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Timaeus. 
Ed.] 

^  [De  Anima,  I.  5,  20 :  "OOof  taw  kqX  OaX^r  fpi^  Tdrra  rXi)pi|  BtCaw  cZnu. 
Ed.] 

*  [Anaximander  is  placed  by  Ritter  at  the  head  of  those  philosophers  of  the 
Ionian  school  whom  he  calls  Mechanical,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Dyna- 
mical school,  of  which  he  makes  Thales  the  father.  This  distinction  is  adopted 
in  substance  by  the  author  of  these  Lectures  :  I  have  therefore  adopted  it  in 
terms  in  the  margin.  Anaximander,  it  should  be  observed,  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle  in  the  Physics,  though  but  once  in  the  Metaphysics.  The 
statement  which  occurs  shortly  afterwards  in  the  text,  that  he  is  overlooked  by 
Aristotle,  must  therefore  be  understood  to  refer  solely  to  the  "sketch"  con- 
tained in  Metaph,  I.     See  below,  p.  203,  note.     Ed.] 
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We  rise,  then,  from  the  principle  of  water  to  that  of  Air,    lect.: 
This  element  seems  happily  to  unite  corporeal  and  spiritual       ^' 
qualities;  and  though  Anaximenes  betrays  no  indications  ^^at/w^ 
of  direct  Theism,  we  may  recognise  in  his  very  Pantheism  %u^p^* 
the  effort  to  reconcile,  in  some  intermediate  substance,  the  "^''••"  ' 
opposite  qualities  of  the  mental  and  material  natures.     As 
before,  the  soul  reflects  the  ultimate  principle  of  the  world; 
the  last  element  of  the  world  is  air,  and  the  soul  is  air. 

In   Diogenes  Apolloniates'  we  have  the  commentator  ^j^/?*''  / 
and  refiner  of  Anaximenes.     The  "air"  of  Diogenes  pos-ji^.J^X'* 
sesses   intellectual    qualities,   precisely  as    the    "fire"   o{%'tl'tvJ^, 
Heraclitus,  to  whom  we  shall  presently  arrive.     The  deity 
of  Diogenes  is  a  divine  air  pervading  the  universe,  itself  a  i/u **Air* 
huge  vitalized  organism.     The  breath  of  man  is  his  soul,  or 
the  vehicle  of  his  soul. 

But  we  have  not  scaled  the  ladder  of  the  elementary  ^mwAVw 
universe.     In  the  views  of  Heraclitus  (to  whom,  following •^,>^J,^*'' 
the  thread  of  thought,  rather  than  of  locality,  I  now  pass,)  ''^^^'' 
Fire  was  the  substance  of  the  universe;  God,  and  the  soul 
of  man,  a  subtle  and  diviner  flame.     Heraclitus  is  said  to 
have  been  instructed  both  by  Hippasus  and  Xenophanes, 
but  on  vague  and  unsatisfactory  authority:  from  his  Ephe- 
sian  origin,  and  the  complexion  of  his  doctrine,  Creuzer' 
conjectures  Oriental  associations.     In  Heraclitus,  then,  the  DocMfuo/ 
universe  was  reducible  to  an  eternal  Fire,  whose  motions  ^i^T' 
in  never-ceasing  change  {porj)  were  regulated  by  the  co- 
eternal  ordinances  of  supreme  fate;  fire,  which  seems   in 
the  sun  and  stars  to  be  enthroned  in  the  loftiest  chambers 
of  the  universe;  fire,  whose  boundless  energy  is  manifested 
openly  in  destruction,  and  secretly,  but  universally,  in  the 
great  work  of  renovation  and  life,  and  whose  agency  in  the 
"caloric"  of  the  modern  chemistry  is  scarcely  more  con- 
fined than  the  physics  of  Heraclitus  made  it.     Such  an  ele- 
ment as  this  seemed,  if  any,  to  claim  supremacy  over  the 
other  materials   of    the   physical   world.     The  tenets   of 
Heraclitus,  however,  extended  into  all  the  recesses  of  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  physical  system.     Believing  all  the 
subject  of  incessant  change,  his  doctrines  tinged  his  life  and 

'  [Diogenes  Laertius  is  very  brief  in  his  account  of  this  philoGopher,  whom 
however  he  calls  Ayav  iW6yifU)s.  He  qnotes  Antisthcnes  for  the  assertion  that 
Diogenes  was  the  pupil  of  Anaximenes,  which  the  character  of  his  theory 
renders  probable.  A  detailed  account  of  his  speculations  is  to  be  found  in 
Simplicius  on  the  I^ysics  of  Aristotle,  fol.  33,  (quoted  by  Ritter  and  Preller, 
§  37.  He  was  contemporary  with  Anaxagoras  (Diog.  L.  IX.  9),  and  probablv 
survived  him.  A  dissertation  by  Schleiermacher  on  "  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  * 
is  preserved  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy y  181 1,  ana  was  re- 
published in  his  Philosophical  Works,  Vol.  11.  p.  140.  The  fragments  have 
been  edited,  together  with  those  of  Anaxagoras,  by  Scnom,  Bonn,  1829.  ^  Ed.] 

*  [This  theory  of  Creuzer's  is  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  Bemays  in  the 
Rhein.  Mus,  Vol.  vii.  p.  93.    Ed.] 
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LFCT.    conversation  with  a  melancholy  which  became  proverbial 
^'        through  antiquity.     But  why  is  it  that  Heraclitus  is  found 


Wis  melon-  SO  eminently  ohsairef  'O  aicoTuvhi  was  his  title  even  among 

*c^useso/hu  his  contcmporaries.     It  strikes  me  that  the  solution  is  to  be 

tbscurity,     found  in  th^  piadiariijt  of  his  posit ioa     Of  all  the  physical 

Com^ratwe  thcoHsts  of  his  time  who  looked  upon  the  world  as  a  vital 

*Phu'^^4ip'  organism,  Heraclitus,  perhaps,  arrived  nearest  at  the  purely 

tions.  spiritual'   conception   of  its   author.      Such  a  state — the 

transition-stdXt  from  one  to  another,  and  distinct  view  of 

the  principles  of  the  world, — is  marked  with  restlessness, 

disquietude,  uncertainty,  and  obscurity.     Nor  will  you  be 

surprised   to  find  in  such  a  teacher  the  germs  of  much 

which  became  subsequently  developed  in  complete  system  : 

this  is  a  character  which  always  belongs  to  these  denizens 

of  the  border-land  of  discovery.     From  Heraclitus's  theory 

of  perpetual  fluxion  Plato  derived  the  necessity  of  seeking 

a  stable  basis  for  the  universal  system  in  his  world  of  ideas, 

as  Aristotle  expressly  tells  us:  and  this  k)fty  mysticism  of 

his  language  unquestionably  had  a  pervading  influence  over 

that  great  philosopher's  mind*". 

•  [Such  seems  to  have  been  Justin  Martyr's  opmion,  A  pal,  I.  c.  46 :  "Those 
who  have  lived  in  communion  with  Reason  {Logos)  are  Christians,  though  they 
may  have  been  reputed  Atheists ;  as  among  the  Greeks,  Socrates  and  Hera- 
clitus, and  their  like.'*  Compare  the  citation  from  Eusebios,  &c.  in  Bentley's 
Kemarks  on  Free-thinking,  p.  408,  Dyce.  The  Heraclitean  "Fire'*  is  endued 
with  spiritual  attributes.  Aristotle  calls  it  ^j^vxht  and  says  it  is  dar<a/uLTiirraTt,p 
{De  Animat  I.  1,  16).  It  is  in  effect  the  common  ground  of  the' phenomena 
both  of  mind  and  matter  ;  it  is  not  only  the  animating  but  also  the  intelligent 
and  regulative  principle  of  the  universe  (irDp  dei^otr  <l>p6viftJ0¥...vi,vra  Uaxl^top- 
K€pavy^)f  the  Svi^os  AdyoSy  or  universal  Word  or  Reason,  which  it  behoves  all 
men  to  follow,  though  the  multitude  live  as  if  it  were  not,  walking  by  the 
light  of  private  judgment  {IdLa  tpp6vi\9ii).  If  this  theory  seem  to  materialize 
mind,  it  may  with  equal  fairness  be  said  to  spiritualize  matter;  and  the  phrases 
quoted  above,  from  undoubted  sources,  appear  to  justify  the  assertion  in  the 
text ;  which  may  be  compared  wkh  that  of  a  very  recent  German  writer :  "Das 
bewegte  Kins  des  HeracUt,  das  Werden,  ist  so  immateriel  ali  das  ruhende  £ins 
der  Eleaten,  das  Seyn.*'    Zeller,  P/iil^  d,  Griech,  I.  p.  57. 

Among  modem  aids  to  our  knowledge  of  Heraclitus  may  be  moitioned 
Schlciermacher's  dissertation,  published  first  in  Wolf  and  Buttmann*s  Museum] 
1808,  and  republished  in  the  Second  Vol.  of  his  Philosophical  Works.  It 
bears  the  title,  "Heraclitus  the  obscure,  of  Ephesus,  exhibited  by  the  aid  of 
his  Fragments  and  the  testimonies  of  the  Ancients."  A  valuable  supplement 
to  this  treatise  is  the  Heraclitea  of  Bemays,  Bonn,  1848,  to  which  add  his  two 
papers  in  the  Rhenish  Museum  {HeracUHsche  Siudien^  R.  M.  Vol.  vii.  p.  90, 
and  a  dissertation  on  the  New  Fragments  contained  in  the  Pseudo  Ongen's 
Confutation  of  Heresies.  lb.  Vol.  IX.  p.  241);  also  his  Epistola  Critica  to 
Mr  Bunsen^  which  appeared  in  the  fourth  vol.  of  Bunsen's  Hi^polytus^  and 
is  reprinted  in  the  third  vol.  of  the  same  author's  Analecta  AfiU-Nicena, 
together  with  annotations  on  the  recovered  Fragments.  Lassalle's  elaborate 
work,  eoXxXXed.  Die  PJiiiosophie  Heracieitos  des  dunklen  (Berlin,  1858),  should 
not  be  left  unnoticed.  It  is  an  ambitious  attempt  to  explain  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  Heraclitus  by  the  reflected  light  of  Hegel's  philosophy.     Ed.] 

^®  [Heraclitus  was  perhaps  the  greatest  speculative  genius  among  the 
forerunners  of  Plato,  who  began  his  philosophical  life  as  a  student  of  this 
philosopher,  and  who  dedicated  his  maturer  powers  to  the  task  of  reconciling 
the  Epheslan  doctrine  of  Unrest  and  Development  (t6  ^oy,  rh  yiyvbtitvov)  with 
the  Eleaiic  principle  of  Permanence  {to  tiff  to  icThi),     The  Stoics  also  built  ujx 
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We  have    now  seen    three  of  the  ordinary  elements     lect. 

elevated  into  the  successive  honours  of  supremacy.     Phere- ' 

cydes  (the  supposed  master  of  Thales)  had,  long  before  the 
age  of  Heraclitus,  declared  Earth  to  be  the  original  matter ; 
and  nothing  now  remained  but  the  work  of  composition. 
The  great  compounder  of  all  the  past  systems  of  nature  EmpedocUs 
was  Empedocles  ;  and  this  I  consider  the  chief  character  ^*''^'*''^**** 
of  his  doctrine.     Empedocles  declared  that  there  were  four  a  Syncretist 
elements  equally  concerned  in  the  constitution  of  the  world,  Mi}^^^"^' 
and  that  forces  which  he,  in  a  kind  of  philosophical  my-  "*^"- 
thology,  termed  "Love  and  Hate,"  animated  these  primary 
substances  into  the  harmony  of  motion.    In  the  fragments" 

their  elaborate  physical  system  with  Heraclitean  materials ;  and,  to  descend 
to  modem  times,  some  of  Hegel's  most  daring  paradoxes  are  conceived  by 
their  author  to  have  been  anticipated  by  Heraclitus.  (Heg.  Gesch,  tU  Phtl, 
I.  p.  334;  Wissemchaft  der  Logik,  B.  I.  §  i,  C.  Anm.  i.) 

Heraclitus  is  further  known  by  his  Aphorisms,  which  are  among  the  most 
brilliant  of  those 

** Jewels  five  words  long 
That  on  the  stretch'd  fore-finger  of  all  Time 
Sparkle  for  ever." 

Among  the  most  famous  of  these  are  the  following :  IIAe/uot  tra.r^p  rdwrur  : 
**  War  b  Father  of  all  things."  (All  things  are  evolved  by  the  strife  of  antago- 
nistic forces).  "No  man  can  wade  twice  in  the  same  stream.'*  (Material 
substances  are  perpetually  losing  their  identity).  "The  wisest  of  men  is  an 
ape  to  the  gods.  (Hence  Pope,  "And  shew  a  Newton  as  men  shew  an  ape"). 
**'Apfiot4ii  d^oH^t  ^OMcprjs  KfitlTTunff**  explained  by  Lassalle  as  the  'weltordnende 
'yvc6/AijdesGottes,'  compared  with  its  'sinnliche  Darstellung,'  or  possibly  referring 
to  the  superiority  of  vital  and  organic  to  merely  mechanical  arrangements, 
as  indeed  Plutarch  seems  to  understand  it — iv  f  ras  dia<popiis  koI  rds  irep&rriTas 
6  fuyy^taif  Otos  iKpv}pe  Kal  KariSwre.  *'Summa  ars  celare  artem"  may  be  the 
popular  interpretation  of  this  gnome.  *'Time  is  a  child  at  his  sports"  (ever 
constructing,  ever  levelling).  **Life  is  the  death  of  gods,  death  their  life" 
(a  dictum  reproduced  in  various  forms  by  the  Pythagoreans,  Plato,  Euripides, 
&c.,  as  in  the  well-known  exclamation :  tIs  i'  oldey  el  to  i^yy  fUy  i<m  KardoMtiVt  rd 
Kar$a¥€iw  bk  ti^ii-  ''Men  are  mortal  gods,  gods  are  immortal  men."  "''H^ot 
dp0p<ar(fi  M/Mw,''  "A  man's  character  is  his  destiny."  **nov\v/jM$riti)  p6w  od  di- 
BdffK^t/*  ''The  greatest  clerks  are  not  the  wisest  men."  Adyi)  ^pij  \ffvxh  ffo^foTdrij. 
Hence  Bacon,  de  Augm.  I.  0pp.  Vol.  IV.  p.  12,  ed.  1778,  4to:  "Cum  autem 
conclusiones  inde  deducuntur,  quae  oblique  rebus  nostris  applicatae,  vel  infirmos 
metus  gignunt,  vel  immodicas  cupiditates,  turn  demum  nascitur  cruciatus  ille 
et  perturoatio  mentis  qua  de  loquimur:  tunc  enim  scientia  non  est  amplius 
lumen  siccum  (ut  voluit  Heraclitus  ille  obscurus.  Lumen  siccum^  optima  anima) 
sed  fit  lumen  madidum,  atque  humoribus  affectuum  maceratum."  But  this 
Heraclitean  philosopheme  takes  many  shapes:  (i)  Galen  (Quod anim,  nwrtcU.) 
•  ^71?  f'?/>'^  ^^X^  ao^xardTi^.  {2) Euseh.  Prap.Ev.  Yiu.  14  avyij  ^tfprj  ypvxi 
woipiaTdrii  cat  dpltrrrf.  (3)  Plutarch //if  Orac.  Def.  p.  432  fnhrii  ydp  ^vpd 
^vx^  Kod*  'HpdxXeiroi'.  Id.  Romul.  c.  28  airij  yap  tp^X^  dplar^  Ka&* 
*Hp.  iSffTep  da-Tparij  vitf^ovs  dtairra/i^vi)  rod  ffib/Maros,  (4)  Clemens  Alex. 
PiBdag.  II.  1  Av7^  W  ^uxi|  ^"^pd  ffo^utrdTfi  xal  dplffrrf,  (5)  In  Stob.  Flor. 
V.  120  we  have  simply  aCri  ^vx^  cwfHordrji  koI  dpltrrri.  A  comparison  of  these 
passages  tempts  to  the  conjecture  which  will  probably  be  thought  a  rash  one, 
that  ai;7ij  and  aUti  may  have  been  interchanged,  and  that  ^ripyj  is  only  a  gloss 
on  the  less  usual  aiii.  In  that  case  aihj  ^x^  dplcrrf  would  be  what  Heraclitus 
really  wrote.  Zeller  suggests  a  different  way  of  accounting  for  avyi/j.  Phil,  d, 
Cr.  I.  p.  480  note  i.     £d.] 

'^  [The  best  collection  of  these  Fragments  is  that  of  M.  Karsten,  Am- 
sterdam, 1838,  whose  numbers  are  adopted  in  the  passages  quoted  in  these 
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of  Empedocles  I  seem  to  recognise  the  traces  of  a  most 
miscellaneous  philosophic  education,  in  which  Ionic  and 
Pythagorean  influences  are  almost  equally  observable.  He 
speaks  of  monads",  of  elements,  of  genii  or  demons,  and  of 
a  soul  of  the  world,  to  which,  as  I  have  uniformly  noted  to 
you,  the  soul  of  man  is  made  the  correlative,  being  itself  a 


notes.     Some  additional  lines  have  come  ta  light  in  the  newly-discovered 
Confutatio  Haresium,  Book  Vil.     Ed.]. 

^*  [The  doctrine  of  monads,  that  is  to  say  ultimate  corpuscules  or  atoms. 
Is  attributed  to  Empedocles  by  Plutarch  {De  Fdc.  orb,  Lun.  p.  025,  quoted 
by  Karsten).  But  neither  the  word  nor  the  notion  occurs  in  his-  Fragments  : 
and  Aristotle  seems  to  deny  that  Empedocles  was  an  atomist  {De  Gen,  et  Corr, 
I.  8,  de  Caelo^  ill.  4).  Falser  still  is  the  statement  of  the  Pseudo-Origen,  who 
in  tfie  Philosophumena  speaks  of  a  "divine  Momid,"  or  "intelligible  Fire," 
as  one  of  the  tenets  of  Empedocles,  confounding,  as  would  seem,  Pythagorean 
with  Heraclitic  or  Stoical  notions,  and  making  Empedocles  responsible  for  the 
compound.  This  author,  whom  we  may  venture  to  call  Hippolytus,  is  to  be 
trusted  only  when  he  quotes.  By  the  Monad  of  Empedocles  he  probably 
means  what  our  philosopher  styled  "the  Sphere  or  Globe,"  0-^cupos,  by  which 
he  figured  the  original  uncreated  universe  (compound,  /a^/ia,  is  Aristotle's 
synonym  for  it),  which  contains  in  its  bosom  the  four  elements,  as  yet  un- 
sundered,  together  with  two  coequal  and  co-ordinate  developing  forces,  Love 
and  Hate;  by  the  latter  of  which  the  elements  are  separated,  being  then  by 
Love  re-united  and  combined  into  the  forms  of  organized  nature.  The  word 
tf-^atpos,  a  coinage  of  his  own,  was  suggested  by  the  6u«ci}icXov  a^Lfnis 
Syxos  of  Parmenides ;  though  Empedocles  understands  by  it  a  physical 
rather  than  a  metaphysical  unity.  The  motive  to  this  philosophical  figment  is 
obvious.  Empedocles  strove,  here  as  in  other  parts  of  his  system,  to  combine, 
if  not  to  reconcile,  the  Dynamical  and  Mechanical  theories  of  Nature,  which 
divided  the  speculators  of  the  Ionian  school.  His  cipcupoi  is  a  syncretism 
of  the  primaeval  chaos,  the  6fio0  vdrra  xp^/^faf  of  Anaxagoras,.  and  the  vital 
forces  which,,  under  the  names  of  air,  water,  or  fire,  operate,  according  to 
Anaximenes,  Thales,  or  Heraclitus,  all  the  varying  phenomena  of  the  universe. . 
His  yeiKOi  and  0tX6Ti;j  (Love  and  Hate,  Discord  and  Amity)  are  evidently 
suggested  by  the  Eternal  Strife,  the  to'Xc/aos  rar^p  Tivnav  of  Heraclitus ;  per- 
haps are  intended  as  an  improvement  upon  it.  lliey,  and  the  elements  upon 
which  they  act,,  make  up  the  Totality  or  o^^aipos,  to  which  Empedocles  gives 
the  name  of  God ;  herein  differing  essentially  from  Anaxagoras,  whose  Su- 
preme Intelligence  is  conceived  as  extraneous  to>  the  undigested  mass  which  he 
"comes  to  organize"  (.clra  voOs  i\Qu)P  diexiMyfi.rja'e).  In  modem  language, 
Anaxagoras  is  a  Theist,  Eu^edocles  a  Pantheist.  But  the  process  of  creation 
is  the  same  in  both  philosophies :  consisting  not  in  change  of  one  substance 
into  another,  which  Empedocles  repudiates  as  decidedly  as  Anaxagoras,  but 
in  the  due  mixture  and  juxtaposition  of  elements  in  themselves  immutable 
Empedocles  is  praised  by  Aristotle  for  fixing  the  number  of  these  elements, 
which  Anaxagoras  leaves  undetermined  :  a  judgment  which  might  surprise  us, 
did  we  forget  that  Aristotle  adopted  all  four  into-  his  own  scheme  of  Physics. 
The  *•  Globe"  of  Empedocles  is  a  favourite  plaything  of  the  later  Platonists, 
who  scruple  not  to  identify  it  with  their  own  Kocnot  vorfrbi^  or  "region  of 
intelligible  forms."  From  these  later  Platonists,  through  whatever  channel, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bacon  borrowed  his  *  Globus  intellectualis.*  Com- 
pare Proclus  in  Tim,  160,  D,  hiTrhv  iroiet  rof  <r4>cupoy  ['E/tTcdoxX^t]  rov  fih 
aladrp-ov  rov  di  yorp-6y,  k,t.\.  (a  mistake,  however,  as  regards  Empedocles), 
and  Simplicius  in  PAys.  Arist,  yd  'E/iireS.  irepl  rod  yorrroO  kocimv  koI  roik 
alffOrfToQ  diddffK<aPf  koI  iKeiyov  roirov  Tapddeiyfia  dpx^nnrop  riHfictfot  if.r.X. 
These  passages,  taken  together,  afford  a  solution  of  the  hitherto  (by  editors) 
unexplained  riddle  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning:  It  is  the  perfect  Law  of 
Enquiry  of  truth,  that  nothing  be  in  the  Globe  of  Matter,  which  should  not 
likewise  be  in  the  Globe  of  Crystal  or  Form.  Works,  in.  p.  456,  Spcdding. 
Ed.] 
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quintessence^'^  of  the  elements.    The  process  of  communion     lect. 
between  man  and  the  world  around  him  is  effected,  ac-        ^' 
cording  to  Empedocles,  by  the  action  of  the  same  element  Th«<nyqf 
Upon  the  same;  according  to  which  tenet  he  distributes  the^j2^aj» 
elements  among  the  senses  respectively" :  but  the  Pytha-  '^^^• 
gorean  pupil  is  still  manifested  in  the  resolute  denial"  of 
all  knowledge  that  deserves  the  name  to  the  feeble  grasp 
of  sense,  and  the  restriction  of  true  apperceptions  to  the 
eternal  verities  of  reason.    The  philosopher  of  Agrigentum 

''  [The  reader  must  not  infer  from  these  expressions  that  Empedocles 
B  responsible  for  the  word  'quintessence,'  or  that  he  uses  any  corresponding 
Greek  term.  Quinta  essentia  {trifimf  ovala)  is  of  Aristotelian  extraction.  It 
denoted  the  fifth  element,  out  of  which  the  heavenly  bodies  were  supposed  by 
that  philosopher  to  be  formed.  I^e  Afundo,  c.  Ii.  6 :  aToixetw  odffoy  Ihtpw 
rutf  T€TTdpia¥,  (ucij/)arar  re  xal  6€lw,  Empedocles  admits  no  such  fifth  element. 
Ed.] 

**  [A  very  curious  philosopheme  of  Empedocles  deserves  notice  here.  He 
held  the  doctrine — eagerly  espoused  by  some  of  the  most  considerable  physical 
speculators  of  antiquity— that  from  all  bodies  minute  particles  are  perpetually 
thrown  off,  which  find  their  way  into  other  bodies  by  corresponding  minute 
passages  (ir^pot,  "pores").  This  theory  of  Emanations  (<iiro/J/ioai)  he  employs 
to  explain  the  action  and  reaction  of  substances  upon  each  other,  and  in 
particular  the  phenomena  of  sensation  and  perception.  In  pursuance  of  the 
hypothesis,  Empedocles  was  led  to  the  Invention  of  the  plausible  principle, 
which  was  adopted  without  inquiry  by  nearly  every  anaent  school,  similia. 
similibus  perciptuntur^  "like  is  only  perceived  by  like"  (v.  321).  Earthy 
particles,  he  tells  us,  are  known  by  their  impact  on  the  earthy  elements  in  the 
human  frame,  *'  water  is  felt  by  contact  with  the  water,  fire  by  attraction  to  the 
fire  within,"  &c.  This  narve  but  ingenious  fiction  was  embraced  by  Democritus, 
and  after  him  by  the  Epicureans ;  with  this  difference,  that  they  hypothesize  a 
vacuum  through  which  the  emanative  particles  pass,  which  Exnpedocles 
explicitly  denies,  (v.  63.  See  his  elegant  simile  of  the  Clepsydra^  v.  «fti.) 
Plato,  who  laughs  at  the  hypothesis  of  emanations  as  an  explsination  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  senses  {Meno,  p.  76),  adopts  the  general  principle  (simSia 
simiiilms)  in  his  theory  of  the  Intellect,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  cognate 
Ideas,  the  intelligible  incorporeal  objects  of  an  incorporeal  intelligent  subject. 
(See  Republ.  p.  508.)  Similarly  in  the  Tinusus^  p.  35,  he  represents  the  soul 
as  compounded  of  two  principles,  the  principle  of  identity  or  permanence  (4 
ravrov  0(^<n9),  and  the  pnnciple  of  change  or  diversity  (1^  9aTipov)y  correspond- 
ing respectively  with  the  intelligible  and  the  sensible  universe,  yu^dixsKwOai  ydp 
T(fi  6/iol(fi  t6  dfioiopf  (Arist.  de  Anima,  I.  a,  §  7,  where  see  Trendelenbuig's 
learned  and  accurate  note).  The  same  principle  seems  to  lie  at  the  root  of 
Bacon's  twofold  division  of  the  soul  into  the  **spiraculuro"  and  the  '^'anima 
sensibilis;"  ''quorum  alterum  ortum  habuerit  a  Deo,  alterum  e  noatricibus 
elementorum."  {De  Augm.  I  v.  c.  3.)  Many  other  curious  philosophical 
hypotheses  are  traced  to  this  source  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  in  his  JOdscussions  on 
Phihsophyy  p.  60.     Ed.] 

*•  [Cicero  places  Empedocles  in  the  same  category  with  Socrates,  Demo* 
critus,  and  Anaxagoras,  "omnes  psene  veteres;  qui  nihil  cognosci,  nihil  percipi, 
nihil  sciri  posse  dixerunt ;  angustos  sensus,  imbedllos  animos,  brevia  curricula 
vitae,  et  (ut  Democritus)  in  profundo  veritatem  esse  demersam ;  opinionibus  et 
xnstitutis  omnia  teneri ;  nihil  veritati  relinqui ;  deinceps  omnia  tenebris  circum- 
fiisa."  Acad.  Post.  I.  c.  11,  There  are  passages  in  the  Fragments  of  Empe* 
docles  which  undoubtedly  point  to  the  distinction  between  reason  and  sense, 
on  which  so  much  stress  was  kdd  by  Parmenides  and  the  Eleatics  \  for  instance 
in  the  lines : 

7v£civ  Tiarvif  tpvM  vhu  8'  {  l^w  tKOffrw,    y.  53, 

and  niv  cv  v6(fi  i^pxtu  fiyfi*  6fifiaffiy  rj<fQ  TC^ifir<^s.     v.  108. 
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LECT.     is,  therefore,  usually"  classed  as  an  appendix  to  the  Italic 
^'       school ;  I  have,  however,  thought  it  well  to  place  him  with 
the  Ionics  in  his  philosophy  of  the  elements,  as  an  arrange- 
ment more  conducive  to  an  harmonious  view  of  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  entire  subject. 
stepfrom  When  the  universe  had  been  thus  humanized,  and  the 

ujf^a'  very  affections  of  the  human  nature  attributed  to  its  at- 
£oms,  tractive  and  repulsive  forces,  it  is  evident  that  philosophy 
had  but  one  step  further  to  make  in  order  to  reach  the 
completion  of  the  analogy.  The  world  was  not  merely  to 
be  endowed  with  organisation,  and  with  active  principles  of 
desire,  but  still  more,  with  the  regulating  energy  of  an 
Intellect.  That  by  some  such  progressive  course  as  this 
Anaxagoras  was  led  to  his  conception  of  the  Supreme 
Intelligence,  I  cannot  but  think  highly  probable.  But  along 
with  the  principle  of  Intelligence  Anaxagoras  had  coupled 
a  system  which  totally  discriminates  him  from  the  teachers 

But,  as  Karsten  and  others  have  properly  observed,  these  passages  are  not 
to  be  interpreted  too  rigorously.  If  Empedocles  had  denied  in  toto  the 
credibility  of  the  senses,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  Lucretius :  difficult  also  to  reconcile  such  unbelief  with 
the  materialism  implied  in  his  theory  of  the  universe.  This  Sextus  Empiricus 
seems  to  have  remarked,  for  he  says:  Empedocles  represents  that  *'all  the 
senses  are  trustworthy,  if  under  the  control  of  reason*'  {rov  \hyoM  oMrStv 
iTurraToOvTOs).  Adv.  Math,  VI  I.  124.  Empedocles  was  in  fact  not  more 
a  rationalist  than  Democritns  and  Anaxagoras,  in  whose  company  he  is  placed 
by  Cicero.  Complaints  of  the  imbecility  of  the  human  faculties,  compared 
with  the  obscurity  and  vastness  of  Nature,  are  common  to  all  the  ancient 
philosophers.  The  ¥w%  of  the  Agrigentine  was,  in  his  own  case,  a  vivid  and 
highly  inventive  fancy:  not  as  in  Parmenides,  an  unequalled  power  of  specu- 
lative abstraction.  Empedocles  is  even  classed  by  Aristotle  with  the  philo- 
sophers who  identified  intellect  and  sense.     Mctapk,  ni.  5.     Ed.] 

*•  [As  by  Brucker,  whose  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Empedocles  is 
however  not  to  be  relied  upon,  being  derived,  in  great  part,  from  bad  secondary 
sources.  On  the  question,  to  what  sect  or  succession  Empedocles  may  most 
properly  be  referred,  Karsten  has  the  following  sound  remarks:  "Multum 
autem  disceptatum  est,  in  qua  philosophorum  secta  Empedocles  sit  ponendus : 
plurimi  eum  Pythagoreis,  alii  lonicis,  alii  Elealicis  annumerandum  opinati 
sunt  Ex  iis  vero  quae  disputavimus,  apparere  arbitror,  illius  rationem  cum 
omnibus  his  sectis  connexam,  nuUius  earum  proprium  fuisse.  Cum  Eleaticis 
in  eo  consentit,  quod  unum  illud  immotum  perfecfumque,  ab  illis  r4>  &^c 
assignatum,  in  mundi  principia  transtulit ;  cum  lonicis  in  hoc  prsesertim,  quod 
res  naturae  perpetuo  fluere,  et  hue  illuc  agitari  censuit ;  cum  Pythagoreis  plera- 
que,  quae  ad  res  divinas,  ad  animos  et  religiones  pertinent,  habet  communia ; 
quibus  Orphica  quaedam  placita  et  instituta  adjecit.  Sic  e  diversis  dementis 
confiata  est  Empedoclea  ratio,  unius  tamen  ingenii  signo  et  effigie  impressa." 
De  Emped,  pp.  5,  7.  The  same  author  thus  characterizes  his  theology : 
'*  Physica  Empedoclis  doctrina  cum  theologia  arctissime  cohseret ;  est,  ut  ita 
dicam,  naturae  diro$i(a<riSt  summo  jure  Pantheismus  appellandus.  Talis  autem 
sentiendi  ratio  tam  temporibus  quibus  vixit  Empedocles,  quam  ingenio  ipsius 
et  moribus  consentanea  erat.  Quippe  evanuerant  dii,  obsoleverant  fabulae, 
emortua,  erat  religio,  a  priscis  Graeciae  vatibus  consecrata;  ita  factum  ut 
eruditiores  aut  divinum  numen  plane  toUerent,  aut,  si  qui  essent  acriore 
religionis  sensu,  hi  converterent  se  ad  naturae  vires,  in  easque  transferrent 
divinos  honores  et  munera,  fabulosae  antiquitatis  Diis  negata,  quonmi  nil 
nisi  nomina  et  umbras  retinebant.'*    Ed.] 
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whom  we  have  as  yet  contemplated.     The  architecture  of    lect. 
the  universe  was  with  him  executed  on  a  different  plan,        ^' 
and  framed  out  of  different  materials.     But,  to  understand 
this,  we  must  retrace  a  few  steps,  and  recur  to  that  Anaxi- 
mander  whom  we  before  rejected  from  the  ordinary  classi- 
fication. 

Anaximander  (who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Anaximan- 
sages  who  committed  his  views  to  writing)  is  represented,  i^cJ^n- 
in  the  very  detached  and  doubtful  reports  preserved  of  his  niu^^**-^' 
doctrine,  to  have  declared  that  the  principle  of  the  world 
was  a  certain  arrcipov,  the  basis  of  innumerable  changes, 
of  worlds  perpetually  rising  and  falling,  and  of  gods,  who, 
if  distinct  from  these  worlds  in   substance,   are  at   least 
equally  liable  to  the  fate  of  incessant  mutability.    You  may 
find  his  theology  in  Cicero  {De  Nat.  Dear.  Lib.  I.).     The 
word  direipop,  on  which  our  opinion  of  his  views  must  rest, 
has  usually  been  rendered  infinitude ;   but  when  we  find 
Aristotle  calling  it  a  fjil'ifia  of  elements,  we  may  be  in- 
clined  to  suspect  that   Anaximander  meant  a  state    of 
being  without   limitations  or  divisions,  in  other  words,  a<»-CAm?*. 
state  of  chaotic  combination  :  a  conjecture  in  which  I  find 
myself  confirmed  by  a  late  learned  writer  on  this  branch 
of  learning.     So  far  was  Anaximander  from  sympathising 
with  the  theory  of  universal  vitality,  that  he  endeavours  (as  His  mrcha- 
has  been  well  shewn)  to  solve  the  phenomena  of  organisa-  ^^nilT 
tion  itself  by  mechanical  theories.     Here  we  observe,  then, 
a  decided  warfare  of  principles :  the  pupil  of  Thales  sym- 
bolises ill  with  his  reputed  teacher,  and  not  at  all  with  his 
reputed  successor.     You  will  find  this  point  well  reasoned 
out  by  Ritter"   in  his  account  of  the  Ionic  philosophy ; 
and,  as  I  think,  at  least  as  convincingly  established  as  a 
question  can  be  on  which  our  information  is  so  defective. 

In  Anaxagoras^  the  theory  of  a  mechanical,  not  vital  Anaxair>rat 
union  of  particles,  arrived,  in  its  l^itimate  course,  at  a  far  \%  J^/** 
higher  perfection.      To    the    philosopher    of   Clazomenae  '^J^te/ 
matter,  ever  numerically  the  same,  underwent  combination  andttfmind, 
and  separation  from  the  energy  and  dictates  of  a  supreme 

»'  [This  view  di  Ritter*s  {Gach,  d.  Phil,  iii.  c  7),  peculiar,  if  I  mistake 
not,  to  himself,  has  not  found  favour  with  more  recent  historians  of  philosophy, 
as  Brandis  and  Zeller,  who  agree  in  classing  Anaximander  with  his  predecessor 
Thales  and  his  successor  Anaximenes,  and  deny  the  atomistic  tendency  attri- 
buted to  his  doctrines  by  Kitter.  (See  Brandis,  Handb.  i.  p.  133;  Zeller,  PhiL 
der  Gricchen^  I.  p.  156.)  The  classification  of  the  ante-Socratic  philosophers 
proposed  by  Zeller,  is  in  its  principle  different  from  that  of  Ritter,  and  seems 
to  me  on  the  whole  more  natural  and  more  in  accordance  with  Greek,  as  dis- 
tin^ished  from  modem  ideas.     £d.] 

**  [The  Fragments  of  Anaxagoras  have  been  edited  by  Schaubach  (Leipzic, 
1837),  who  has  added  a  copious  Latin  commentary.  Also,  more  critically, 
by  Schom  (Bonn,  1839).  They  are  all  taken  from  Slmplicius,  who  quotes 
Ihcm  in  his  invaluable  commentary  on  the  Physics  of  Aristotle.    Ed.] 
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i^ECT.     mind*'.   No  point  of  space  is  unoccupied  by  particles  which, 

! —  nevertheless,  are  infinitely  small;  but  the  entire  is  pervaded 

by  the  influence  of  a  guiding  reason  which  unites  elements 
in  their  fitting  position,  affinity,  and  proportion.     The  same 
Reason   which   can   explore    the   world   mast  have  been 
exerted  to  arrange  it ;  and  man  can  see  in  the  work  the 
image  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Artist     This  noble  con- 
ception of  the  universal  frame  was,  in  the  philosophy  of 
Anaxagoras,  carried   into   many  minuter  details;   and' in 
the  inferior  parts  of  his  structure  he,  of  course,  committed 
the  errors   which  all  must  commit  who  venture   upon  in- 
terpreting nature  without  duly  compelling  her  to  answer 
the  question  of  reason,  and  to  reveal  herself    The  harmony, 
however,   which    the    doctrine   of  an   arranging   Intellect 
bestowed  upon  the  theory  of  the  universe,  soon  attracted 
notice,  and  multiplied  converts;   and  though  Anaxagoras 
suffered  from  the  jealousy  of  those  who  dreaded  that  Deity 
Hisinjitf    would  supplant   the  deities,  the  manifest  and  happy  in- 
*^J^/^  fluence  which  he  exerted  upon  the  subsequent  direction  of 
cuiatwH.      the  Grecian  philosophy  is  the  sure  test  of  the  substantial 
efficacy  of  his  teaching,  and  the  proudest  monument  to 
his  memory.    At  the  same  time,   in  our  admh-ation,   we 
Socmtic      must  preserve  measure  and  proportion.     It  was  Socrates 
^i?iJSS'  who  made  of  the  Noi59  a  genuine  Providence ;   and  who 
5^4^*"    thence  fixed  on  its  true  basis  the  study  of,  and  the  argu- 
ment from,  final  causes.     **  We  know,"   says   he,  in  one 
golden  seatence   of  the  Memorabilia^ y  **our  soul  by  its 
operation  ;■  and  so  we  know  the  Deity  by  his  works." 

The  physical  views  of  the  mechanical**  philosophy  were 

'•  [Anaxagoras,  unlike  the  early  pantheistic  speculators,  rigidly  separates 
his  Supreme  Intelligence  from  the  material  universe.  His  Notts  is  a  principle 
infinite,  independent  (airroKpaWf),  omnipresent  {kv  launX  irovrdi  yjclf^  (yc»\ 
the  subtlest  and  purest  of  things  (XtirrdTarotf  irimav  -xfi^udrdnf  koX  xaBapib- 
TaTov)y  and  incapable  of  commixture  with  aught  besides  {fi4fUKT(u  odScvl  ^pij- 
fjMTi).  The  Nous  is  also  omniscient  {trdpra  iypa),  and  uniform  (iras  dfimSs 
i<rTi),  Simplicius,  in  Arist,  Phys,  I.  f.  33.  The  extract  from  which  this 
accoimt  is  taken  is  quoted  at  length  by  Ritter  and  Preller,  §  64.  But  for  the 
accident  of  its  preservation  by  Simplicius  we  should  have  been  unable  to  form 
an  adequate  idea  either  of  the  purity  of  Anaxagoras's  Theism,  or  of  the  justice 
of  Aristotle's  remark,  that,  compared  with  his  predecessors,  the  philosopher 
of  Clazomenis  was  like  a  sober  man  among  raving  drunkards.  (Met.  i.  3,  16  ) 
Aristotle,  however,  as  well  as  Plato  {Phad,  p.  98),  complaia  ot  the  timorous 
sq>plication  of  this  principle  by  its  author.    £d.] 

*•  [B.  IV.  c.  3,  14.    Ed.] 

•^  [The  systems  of  Anaxagoras  and  Democritns,  though  classed  together 
as  ''Mechanical,"  are  related  rather  by  contrast  than  resemblance.  Anaxagoras 
held  a  plenum^  Democritus  a  vacuum :  Anaxagoras  made  matter  infinitely 
divisible,  Democritus  assumed  a  minimum  (*'atom,"  drofios,  insecabi/is) : 
Anaxagoras  taught  that  different  material  substances  consist  of  particles  differ- 
ing in  kind  as  the  substances  themselves  differ  {homceomeria) :  the  atoms  of 
Democritus  are  homogeneous,  differing  only  in  configuration.  Again,  the 
atoms  are  eternally  in  motion ;  the  chaos  of  Anaxagoras,  essentially  inert, 
requires  the  agency  of  a  mind  to  sunder  and  arrange  its  co-inherent  particles  : 
with  Democritus  all  things  are  under  the  controul  of  Fate,  according  to  Anaxa- 


goras. 
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continued  in   a  very  different  spirit  by  the  AiotnistSy  to     lect. 
whom  Leucippus  is  attributed  as  founder.     The  excessive       ^' 
and  chimerical  extravagance  of  these  theorists  was  mainly  Leudppus, 
produced  by  the  rival  extravagance  of  the  Eleatic  school,  tahi!'^^ 
The  local  history  of  this  succession  of  philosophers  is  very  ^'^Jj^ 
obscure  and  uncertain ;   it  seems  to  have  had  some  con-  ^**^w>a> 
nexion  of  hostility  with  the  Eleatics,  and  to  have  probably  bi^^!^ 
arisen  in  Elea:  we  know,  however,  that  its  champion,  De-^^^g^g**** 
mocritus",  was  a  native  of  Abdera  in  Thrace.     Its  true  sckoou. 
scope  cannot  be  perfectly  comprehended  without  the  con-  ^'^%'to' 
trast  of  the  Eleatic  institutes** :  we  may,  however,  in  the  "•^*  ^'* 

goras,  under  that  of  Intelligence,  As  Dr  Whewell  observes  (Hist,  of  Ind.  St, 
I.  p.  64),  the  atomistic  doctrine  "points  to  the  corpuscular  theories  of  modem 
times,'*  while  that  of  Anaxagoras  *'may  be  considered  as  a  dim  glimpse  of  the 
*  idea  of  chemical  analjrsis."  The  following  lines  of  Lucretius  contain  a  luminous 
account  of  the  homceonuria: 

Principio,  rerum  quom  dicit  homoeomerian, 

Ossa,  videlicet,  e  pauxillis  atque  minutis 

Ossibus  hie  et  de  pauxillis  atque  minutis 

Visceribus  viscus  gigni  sanguenque  creari 

Sanguinis  inter  se  multis  coeuntibu'  guttis 

£x  aurique  putat  micis  consistere  posse 

Aurum,  et  de  terris  terram  concrescere  parvis, 

Ignibus  ex  ignis,  umorem  umoribus  esse, 

Cetera  consimili  fingit  ratione  putat(^ue. 

Nee  tamen  esse  ulla  idem  ex  parte  m  rebus  inane 

Concedit,  neque  corporibus  finem  esse  secandis. 
•  •  «  • 

Linquitur  hie  qusedam  latitandi  copia  tenuis. 

Id  quod  Anaxagoras  sibi  sumit,  ut  omnibus  omnis 

Res  putet  inmixtas  rebus  latitare,  sed  illud 

Apparere  unum,  cujus  sint  plurima  mixta 

£t  magis  in  promptn  primaque  in  fronte  locata. 

Lib.  I.  w.  834  seqq.,  875  seqq.  £d.| 
••  [The  Fragments  of  Democritus  have  been  collected  and  carefully  edited 
by  Mullach,  in  his  Qnastiotus  Democritfa  (Berlin,  1843),  and  in  his  Fragmenta 
Philosophorum,  vol.  i.  Paris  i860.  They  are  exceedingly  well  worth  reading, 
and  bear  for  the  most  part  an  aspect  of  genuineness.  It  does  not  appear 
certain  that  Leucippus  left  any  written  record  of  his  opinions.  (See  Mullach, 
Q»  D.  p.  374,  not.  3.)  Diogenes  Laertius  makes,  on  the  authority  of  Aristoxe- 
nus  the  Peripatetic,  the  curious  statement  that  Plato  made  a  collection  of  the 
books  of  Democritus,  and  would  have  burnt  them,  but  for  the  representations 
of  two  Pythagorean  friends,  who  pointed  out  the  futility  of  the  proceeding — 
itx»4^  'ro>S<M%  yiip  chai  Td  §t^\la  Ifhf.  This,  adds  Diog.  perhaps  after  Aristoxe* 
nus,  will  account  for  the  fact  that  Plato,  who  refers  to  all  the  other  philosophers, 
nowhere  mentions  Democritus.  But  Peripatetic  notices  of  Plato  are  always  open 
to  suspicion,  and  this  storv  may  have  been  invented  to  explain  the  fact.  Covert 
allusions  to  Democritus  have  been  detected,  or  rather  perhaps  imagined,  in 
the  SophisUs  of  Plato  and  other  dialogues,  by  Schleiermacner,  and  others.  £d.] 
^  [The  Atomic  and  Eleatic  doctrines  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  have 
nothing  in  common.  We  learn  however  from  Simplicius  {jn  Phys,  i.  foL  7), 
that  Leucippus  studied  philosophy  under  Parmenides  (for  whom  Zeno  is 
fiilsely  substituted  by  the  author  of  the  Fhilosopkumena),  and  a  passage  in 
Ariistotle  {De  Gen,  et  Corr.  I.  8)  explains  the  relation  between  the  two  systems. 
Accordingly,  much  of  the  phraseology  and  some  of  the  postulates  of  the 
Eleatics  were  adopted  by  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  who  however  gave  a 
physical,  material  meaning  to  the  metaph3rsical  notions  of  the  former  school. 
Thus  their  vacuum  is  styled  fi^  Iv  {Non  Ens),  their  atoms  iwra  {entia) :  and 
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LECT.     consecution  of  doctrine,  briefly  notice  these  sages  as  our 
^-       closing  sketch,  and  as  presenting  the  fullest  development 
of  the  Ionian  mechanists. 
AikeUmqf         In  the  philosophy  of  Leucippus  all  traces  of  a  Supreme 
Leucippus,    Intelligence  disappeared.    The  universe — a  dark,  unshaped 
mass — consisted   of   two   principles    (if    they   can    so    be 
Reality  and  termed),  reality  and  inanity.     Through  a  boundless  void 
AT^iAf    (here   differing  both  from  Anaxagoras  and  the  Eleatics) 
/2x  '**''"    atoms,  infinite  in  number,  and  diversified  in  figure,  eternally 
wandered, — their  wanderings  governed   by  that  dark  ne- 
gation of  guiding  law  to  which  the  title  "  Necessity "  was 
TJusauiii'  ascribed.     To   contemplate  the   scenery  of  the  universe 
^bii^th^of   exists  the  soul,  which  (according  to  the  principle  so  often 
atoms.        noted)  is  itself  a  subtle  combination  of  atoms. 
Eternity  of        Time,  Space,  and  Motion  (it  was  thus  Democritus  took 
Vplw,  and   up  the  strain)  are  all  eternal.     As  truth  can  only  contem- 
MotioH.       plate  that  which  really  exists,  and  as  atoms  and  void  alone 
are  worthy  the  name  of  real  existences,  they  are  the  only 
genuine  subjects  of  real  knowledge,  and  all  else  is  but  the 
shadowy  diversity  of  internal  impressions  which  can  claim 
Sceptical      no  Teal  archetype.     Thus  was  commenced  that  species  of 
tn/erences.    scepticism  which  has  since,  under  various  forms,  been  so 
constantly  reiterated.     To  Democritus,  in  the  pursuit  of 
this  his  system,  belong  many  anticipations  of  truths  which 
modem   psychology  regards  as   its   exclusive  discoveries. 
Detnecri^      Hc   affirmed,    with  great   perspicuity   and  decision,  that 
*^%^^t  secondary**  qualities  are  but  the  modifications  of  human 

they  boldly  assert,  in  defiance  of  Parmenides,  "quod  non-Ens  est"  {iarX  rh 
KivWi  Phys.  I.  8 ;  ovBkv  /laXXoi'  rh  8r  rw  fA^  6rros  ctirou,  Metaph.  I,  4).  Again, 
the  Eleatics  denied  the  possibility  of  motion,  on  the  ground  that  motion  implies 
that  very  contradiction.  But  Democritus,  by  his  hypothesis  of  a  vacuum^  was 
enabled  to  assert  the  possibility  of  motion  also.  In  denying  motion,  Parme- 
nides denied  the  possibility  of  change,  or  "generation  and  dissolution."  But 
motion  secured,  generation  and  its  opposite  can  be  explained;  for  they  are 
but  motions  of  atoms  to  or  from  each  other.  The  propositions,  "atoms  are 
homogeneous,*'  and,  *'the^  possess  magnitude,"  are  proved  by  Democritus 
on  grounds  as  purely  a  priori  as  those  on  which  the  Eleatics  built  their  theory. 
The  first  follows  from  the  assumption  that  Like  can  only  act  on  Like ;  the 
secottdf  from  the  postulate,  that  no  nuniiber  of  infinitely  small  parts  can  con- 
stitute a  magnitude.  These  instances  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  earlv 
Atomic  theories  contained  a  dogmatic  as  well  as  a  sceptical,  an  a  priori  as  well 
as  an  empirical  element.     See  the  following  note.     Ed.] 

**  [So  Theophrastus  informs  us,  De  Sens.  69  (ap;  Mullach,  Q.  D,  p.  a  16, 
Frag.  Phil.  I.  p.  362,  14) :  T6  ith  ir^rfA*  «a^*  airrb  i<rTij  to  di  y\vK^  koI  6\ta% 
t6  cUffOryrbp  vpds  iSXo  koI  h>  cfXXwf.  "Figure"  (according  to  Democritus) 
''has  an  independent^ — sweetness  and  the  other  sensible  qualities  have  only  a 
rc7<7/iz'^'— existence,"  h.e.  sunt  quatenus  percipiuntur.  (See  also  ibid.  p.  104.) 
In  Frag.  1  he  places  all  the  senses  upon  a  level  in  respect  of  their  truth. 
*' Sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  touch,  are  all  alike  dark  and  uncertain."  The 
idea  of  figure,  then,  is  not  derived  from  the  senses.  Neither  is  that  of  magni- 
tude, whiui  is  presumed  in  figure ;  nor  of  wei|;ht,  which  may  be  resolved  into 
magnitude,  for  weight  depends  on  the  proportion  of  matter  to  void  in  a  given 
suttttance.    These  speculations  are,  however,  difficult  to  reconcile  with  other 
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sensibility,  and  that  by  touch  alone  can  man  discover  the     lect. 
external  world.     But  not  this  alone  is  the  result  of  touch  ; ! — 


the  gods  themselves  are  known  only  by  material  contact,  ^^^^J^^' 
and  no  new  conception  can  reach  the  soul  (which  itself  is  a  secondary 
compound  of  round  and  moving  atoms)**  except  through  ^ 
the  direct  proximity  of  emitted  images.     Thus,  by  a  total 
materialism,  was  laid  the  basis  of  that  philosophy  of  which 
Epicurus  soon  became  the  completer ;   and  which,  orna- 
mented and  enlarged  by  the  progress  of  science,  has  been 
transmitted,  without  much  substantial  change,  to  so  many 
of  the  medical  psychologists  of  the  present  day*. 

testimonies  which  represent  Democritus  as  identifying  knowledge  and  sensation, 
and  even  as  asserting  that  all  sensible  appearances  are  true.  Compare  Arist 
Metaph.  in.  4,  10.  Mullach,  p.  415,  supposes  that  this  last  was  one  of  those 
early  opinions  which  Democritus,  according  to  Plutarch,  afterwards  abandoned. 
This,  however,  is  improbable,  and  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  Theophrastus, 
who  complains  that  in  one  of  his  treatises  Democritus  sets  out  by  pompously 
announcing  his  intention  of  proving  the  truth  of  the  senses,  which  in  the  sequel 
of  the  same  treatise  he  entirely  subverts.     £d.] 

■*  [Aristot.  De  Animaj  I.  a.     Ed.] 

^  [The  Ethical  doctrines  of  Democritus  are  not  mentioned  in  the  tesct :  but 
they  are  certainly  not  without  importance  in  the  history  of  this  branch  of 
Philosophy.  The  elegance  and  purity  of  Democritus*  style  are  justly  praised 
by  ancient  critics,  as  the  remaining  fragments  testify.    Ed.] 


LECTURE   VI. 
On  the  Pythagoreans  and  Eleatics. 

Gentlemen, 

At  our  last  meeting  we  rapidly  traversed  the  field 
VI.  "  of  philosophical  contemplation  presented  in  the  labours  of 
intrvductory  thc  lonic  school,  and  in  those  of  some  other  speculators 
rtmarks.  whom  Congeniality  of  views,  rather  than  proximity  of  place, 
or  any  immediate  historical  connexion,  associates  with 
them.  I  endeavoured,  with  a  success,  I  am  afraid,  very 
inferior  to  my  design,  to  supply  to  your  minds  some  of 
those  leading  ideas  in  which  ordinary  histories  are  apt  to 
be  so  deficient,  but  without  which  the  barren  chronology  of 
systems  and  their  teachers  is  nearly  as  profitless  as  any 
other  acquisition  of  mere  memory,  and  not  at  all,  as  we  are 
too  prone  to  think,  rescued  from  inutility  by  either  the  dig- 
nity of  the  subject,  or  the  rarity  of  the  possession.  It  is 
the  difference  between  an  anatomical  enumeration  and  a 
physiological  discussion.  Facts  and  dates  are  as  indispens- 
able as  a  map  of  the  nerves,  or  of  the  blood-vessels;  but 
in  the  physiology  of  history  alone  can  the  student  look  for 
the  organization,  the  action,  the  play,  and  life,  of  the 
whole. 

Having  been  unable  to  comprise  the  entire  ante-So- 
cratic  movement  in  my  last  Lecture,  we  must  again  prepare 
to  penetrate  into  this  patriarchal  age  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy, where  all  is  so  intermingled,  and  so  incomplete,  but 
where  all  is  likewise  promissory  of  a  mighty  future.  It  is 
like  that  pre- Adamite  world,  where  dwelt,  as  some  Oriental 
fictions  held,  the  gigantic  shadows  of  men  as  yet  unborn : 
the  outlines  of  systems  to  come  were  dimly  traced  in 
enormous  proportions,  and  the  mind,  yet  in  the  phantom- 
peopled  twilight  of  an  imaginative  superstition,  wandered, 
almost  unconsciously,  through  the  path  it  was  afterwards 

^^^  to  travel  in  a  fuller  light,  and  with  a  march  more  assured. 

^^^'Ma^  We  saw,  that  in  the  absence  of  a  true  experimental 
philosophy  of  nature,  two  paths,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
two  paths  alone,  lay  open  to  tlie  speculator  on  the  mysteries 
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of  the  external  world  : — ^the  one,  that  of  analogies  more  or  lect. 
less  correct;  the  other,  that  of  pure  a  priori  deduction:  the  ^'' 
one  looking  on  nature,  but  looking  on  her  with  a  careless 
and  shortsighted  glance;  the  other  withdrawing  the  eye 
almost  wholly  from  the  sensible  world,  and,  with  intro- 
verted glance,  contemplating  the  ideal  forms  of  the  mind, 
in  order  subsequently  to  apply,  by  an  arbitrary  and  vigor- 
ous imposition,  these  mental  conceptions  to  the  material 
structure.  The  former  of  these  courses,  in  some  degree 
adopted  by  all  these  sages,  was  ardently,  and  almost  ex- 
clusively, embraced  by  the  Ionic  and  their  kindred  schools ; 
the  latter  was  the  peculiar  province  of  the  theorists  of  the 
Italic  sects.  We  have  already  traced  the  fortunes  of  the 
former.    A  few  words  will  give  the  moral. 

Had  the  Ionic  and  Atomic  schools,  instead  of  .vaguely  cenemire- 
conjecturing  the  successive  transformations  of  the  world  at-^^JSw 
large,  condescended  to  the  task  of  minute  observation  and  ^{^J^^i^ 
particular  experiment,  the  physical  sciences  might  hzs^*ctu>ois,a!^ 
been  anticipated  by  many  centuries.  But  the  exceeding  Jt>5^i^;J^ 
subtlety  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  material  world, 
or  the  diversity  of  nature's  disguises,  was,  as  yet,  little  sus- 
pected ;  experiment  was,  therefore,  slightly,  or  not  at  all 
employed  to  extort  her  secrets ;  while,  on  the  other  hand« 
the  real  magnitude  of  the  visible  creation  was  so  utterly 
unimagined,  that  the  naturalists  of  this  primitive  age  could 
speak  of  the  earth  and  heavens  as  of  a  single  mass  or 
system,-^vast,  indeed,  but  raised  upon  a  common  base,  and 
placed,  in  all  its  parts  equally,  within  the  easy  reach  of  fair 
conjecture.  Thus,  hypothesis  followed  hypothesis,  guess 
supplanted  guess,  according  as  any  unobserved  fact,  or  in- 
genious analogy,  gave  it  currency;  until,  at  length,  oppos- 
ing authorities  enfeebled  each  other;  the  oracles  of  phy- 
sical science  became  less  regarded  as  more  and  more 
numerous  and  contradictory,  and  the  inquisition  of  nature, 
darkened  into  a  hopeless  mystery,  almost  universally  made 
way  for  moral  researches.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  system 
of  physical  conjecture;  such  the  moral  it  furnishes.  We 
must  now  reverse  the  picture,  and  briefly  sketch  the  efforts 
of  the  contemporary  system  of  physical  demonstration, 
with  its  transition  into  the  metaphysical  system  of  the 
universe...!  shall  only  observe,  that  you  are  not  to  take 
any  of  these  terms  as  characterizing  completely , — they  are 
intended  to  characterize  eminently — the  views  (Ionic  and 
Atomic,  Pythagorean,  Eleatic)  to  which  they  are  applied. 
At  no  time  were  the  leaders  of  these  schools  exclusive  con- 
templators  of  a  single  aspect  of  the  external  world  ;  they 
were  all,  in  some  degree,  metaphysical ;  all,  in  some  degree, 
mathematical ;  all,  in  a  high  degree,  conjecturers  as  to  the 
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vi_^^pon  the  prominent  featu^oi  in    p  j^agoreans  a  mathe- 

^":-'S:matical  ^e^S^''5,^'tSv«   2V^«  «^j«=^  f  ?''' 
&;'   .tempts  to  satisfy  themse  ves   as  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^^ 

&r- thoughts  and  ^''P^"^"",",,rAey  sought  the  solution  of 
•"*■  diflferent  sciences  ;  it  ^as  there  mey  so  g^        persuade  the 

the  universe,  and  there  they  endeavourea  ro  p 

world  they  had  found  it 

\,  wn  the  Italic  schools  date  tiieif 
^/W"«.  Pythagoras',  from  J™*^™  f^j-^jgn  teachers,  or  directed 
S/iXT  origin,  whether  instructed  by  lo^^  b^^^  voluminous  discus- 
'^l.'Ji.  by  his  own  ™^'\X"his  matter  very  much  as  they  found 
^  sions,  which  have  lelttni  .^  ^^^j.  bable, 

'^'  '  ""  rw.M-had  ong  devited  his  intellectual  adora- 
■^Sr'  ^""^7  .Sloftv  idea  of  Order.  This  attribute-which 
^^        t,on   to   the    ofty  Idea  ^^  ^j^^  perfection  of  all 

^whichttSnt  a"pplied-he  fiTst.  it  i..  P-ba^^n.e^ 
^^^^  to  venerate  in  the  happy  adaptation  °^<='^'' J^r««f4*° 
JS^   which  the  efforts  of  the  commanding  mmds  of  his  age  were 

^•^^'"  1  [The  reader  of  IhU  Lecture  should  be^  m  mmd  ""i /"^J"?^  "j"  '^ 

mitWd  difficulty  of  ascertaining  how  much  of  Pylhagorcu.  doctrine  is  denvM 
from  Pythagorks  himself,  and   how  much  «»s  excogitated  by  h  s  reil  or  pre 
I^ded  follfwers.     Aristotle  only  once  mentions  Pythagoras  (ui  Jbe  ^«^ 
Moralm.  inU.) :  ol  n^Bayipt.o.  i/ elsewhere  his  form  of  citation.     A""?^  ™ 
genuine  "  Pythagotenns,"  Philolaus,  s  contemporary  of  Socrates,  was  tne  mcst 
dislinguishea.     Ris  reputed  fragments,  preserved  in  Slob^s  and  else^^ 
have  Been  edited  by  Boeckh  in  his  celebrated  monoeraphy  ^^•ff'^'f'  ^'T. 
gorai'i  Lihrm,  Berlin,  1819.      But  the  notices  in   Aristotle  (Mctaph.\.  S.  7  . 
111.  4,  8 ;  Phyl.  IV.  6  ;  Ma^n.  Mor.  1.  .,  and  el«where,)  are  by  &r  the  m^t 
aulhentic  sources  of  infor.nation  concerning  this  remarkable  school,  and  ena&ie 
ua  10  lest  the  genuineness  of  other  documents.     The  first  Pythagorean  H«iVr 
is  said  to  have  been  Philolaus,  Diog.  L.  vlll.  IJ.    The  treatises  ■^O'"^"' 
Ocellus  Lucanus  and  TimEeus  Locrus  are  undoubtedly  spunous.     Ihe  toritter 
ii  filled  with  Eleatic  ra,thet  than  Pythagorean  matter;  the  latter  has  the  air  ot 
an  abstract  of  its  Platonic  namesake,  containing  moreover  terms  used  m  a  sense 
unknown    in  the   time   of  Socrates  (as  S\t,,  Jpifw^,   fie).     Ahrens  condemns 
them  on  gmunds   of  dialect  {dt  Dial.  Dor.  p.  ij),  including  in  the  same  sen- 
tence all  the  supposed  Pythagorean  fiaemenls.  eicept  those  of  Philolaus.     The 
«ame  is  said  to  ^  the  concision  of  Gnippe,  in  his  treatise  iiiir  dU  Fragmtnit 
da  Arckytas.    ice.    BeiUn,    1B40.      But  even  those  of  PhUohius  are  doubtfuL 
His  Dorisms,  though  not  so  manifestly  spurious  as  those  of  Timaus  Locrus, 
&c,  are  alloyed  with  admixtures  of  the  lingua  vulgaris,  and  the  presence,  slill 
more  suspicious,    of    Aristotelian   phrase  and  matter.      This  subject  is  ably 
handled  by  Mi  Bywatet  in  the  Cambridee  Jcutnal  of  PhUology,  i.  p.  ai..    "  » 
certam  that   a  great    crop  of  forped  epistles  and  treatises   sprang  up   m   tno 
century  preceding  our  era;   watered  as  it  was  by  the  pious  nal  of  the  philo- 
sophic luba,  king  of  Mauritania,  who  paid  highly  for  additions  to  his  hbraty, 
especially  in    its    Pythagorean   department.     Accordingly,  the   art   of  htenuy 
foigery  appears  to  have    attained  a  di^tee  of  perfection  in  his  time  which  it 
never  alfcrwards    recovered.      Those  who  would  know  more  of  this  cu nous 
lubjecl  may  consult  Riiter  and   Preller   p.  6.   (where  the  necessary  references 
"e  given),  MuUach's  Preface  to  h  s  ed  rion  of  Xenophanes,  &c  (which  contain. 
^  S^r^nd  ^^'  f-lse^Occllus) ,  Jlso  SttC^  GescLkU  d.  PHiU,^^,  Vol.  L 
P-337.«ded.,  andEywater,  ;w™^.    Ed] 
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SO  constantly  directed,  and  in  which  this  harmony  of  reci-    lect; 
procal  relations  is  so  prominently  manifested,  as  itself  the      ^^' 
very  essence  of  that   condition   of  mankind.     From   this 
political  order  the  transference  was  natural  to  the  internal 
republic  of  the  reason  and  the  passions  of  the  individual: — 
and  Pythagoras  could  not  but  feel  that,  however  affections  afterwards 
more  prompt  and  decisive  may  be  necessary  to  urge  to^i^*''*' 
action,  or  to  fortify  in  endurance,  yet  to  the  calm  observer  '**^- 
it  was  of  the  very  essence  of  virtue,  or  one  of  its  leading  virtue  rr- 
characteristics,  that  it  involved  the  perfect  proportion*  of  ^^/^ 
all  the  active  principles  of  the  soul.     With   Pythagoras,  ^'^'' <*^ 
whose  system  was,  in  its  ultimate  intention,  a  purely  practi-     '^^^' 
cal  system,  this  was  the  most  impressive  consideration  of 
all:  but  a  mind  so  accomplished,  and  so  thoughtful,  was 
not  likely  to  rest  in  any  single  or  restricted  application  of  a 
great  principle.    When,  accordingly,  from  the  sphere  o{s/eeuiahw 
action  the  Sage  of  Samos  passed  into  that  of  speculation,  ^^lTm^'!^ 
the  same  harmonious  order  seemed  even  more  conspicu-  ^'^^ 
ously  to  reveal  itself  as  the  presiding  genius  of  that  serene 
and  silent  world.     He  had,  from  his  youth,  dwelt  with  de-  Matkema- 
light  upon  the  eternal  relations  of  space  and  number,  in  plpjtki^* 
which  the  very  idea  of  proportion  seems  to  find  its  first  and  ^'^' 
immediate  development,  and  without  the  latter  of  which 
(number)  all  proportion  is  absolutely  inconceivable:  and 
to  that  ardent  genius  whose  inventive  energies  were  daily 
adding  new  and  surprising  contributions  to  the  store  of 
discovered  relations,  it  at  length  began  to  appear  as  if  the 
whole  secret  of  the  universe  was  hidden  in  these  mysterious 
correspondences.    The  extension — unwarrantable,  indeed,  ^/H^/**^ 
but  in  an  age  so  inexperienced  in  the  wiles  of  hypothetical  tnatkai*' 
illusion  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at — may  have,  on  the  jrS^'"'" 
known  principles  of  Pythagoras,  proceeded  thus.    The  mind  'fj^^**^ 
of  man  perceives  the  relations  of  an  eternal  order  in  t\iQ  nature. 
proportions  of  space  and  number;  that  mind  iSy  doubtless,  ^^X 
a  portion*  of  the  soul  which  animates  the  universe — for  on  process. 
what  other  supposition  shall  we  account  for  its  internal 
principle  of  activity.? — the  very  quality  that   essentially 
characterizes  the  Prime  Mover,  and  can  scarcely  be  attri- 

*  [This,  ihoi^h  attributed  by  Laertius,  vni.  33,  to  Pythagoras,  is  rather  a 
Platonic  than  a  fyihs^oreajiplacUum*  The  notions  of  the  Pythagoreans  seem 
to  have  been  cruder  and  more  fimcifuL  They  defined  Justice  to  be  a  square 
number  {dpiBfiAs  Iffdjcts  (aost  Afagn.  Mor,  I.  i)^  identifying  all  the  virtues  viith 
numerical  relations,  and  thus  (as  the  author  of  that  treatise  observes)  intruding 
alien  notions  into  the  region  of  Ethical  science  (rif  a/)rr(ir  e/i  roi)f  dfnOfiout 
dpdyup  (0  1lv$ay6pas)  ovk  0 Ik  el  ay  ruv  dperday  t^p  Oetaplaif  ixotciro).  The 
dogma  that  the  sou/  is  a  Harmony,  so  ingeniously  refuted  in  Plato's  Phado^ 
was  probably  Pythagorean.    See  Ritter  and  Preller,  §  lOfl,  a.    Ed.] 

■  ["Pythagoras    Pythagoreique...nunquam    dubitarunt   quin  ex 
mente  divma  delibatos  animos  haberemus.''    Cicero,  de  Scnect,  ai,  78.    Com^ 


___^ ^        ex    universa 

habextemus.^'    Cicero,  de  Scnect,  31 
pare,  de  Nat,  D.  I.  11.    Ed.] 
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LECT.     buted  to  any  inferior  nature ; — and  on  what  other  supposi" 

!: tion  are  we  to  explain  the  identity  which  subsists  between 

the  proportions  or  principles  authenticated  by  the  reason, 
and  the  proportions  or  principles  that  are  perceived  to 
exist  in  the  spaces  and  multiplicities  around  us,  and  inde- 
pendent of  us  ?  Can  this  sameness  be  other  than  the 
sameness  of  the  external  and  internal  portions  of  a  com- 
mon nature?  And  as  that  universal  soul  reflects  the 
symmetry  of  the  universe  it  vivifies,  so  do  these  fragments 
which  are  deposited  in  human  clay;  even  as  the  same 
mirror,  which  presents  a  vast  and  single  image,  if  broken 
into  innumerable  pieces,  will  return  as  many  images  as 
there  are  fragments.  The  proportions  of  the  world  inhere 
in  its  divine  soul,  being  themselves  its  very  essence,  or,  at 
least,  its  attributes:  what,  therefore,  the  mind  of  man  feels, 
the  mind  of  the  universe  cannot  but  confirm  and  counter- 
sign;— and  the  universe  itself  answer  and  acknowledge. 
Man,  then,  can  boldly  assert  the  necessary  harmonies  of 
the  world;  he  possesses  within  him  a  revelation  which 
declares  that  the  world  in  its  real  structure  must  be  the 
image  and  copy  of  that  divine  proportion  which  he  inter- 
nally adores*.  Again,  the  world  is  assuredly  perfect,  as 
being  the  sensible  type  of  the  Divinity,  the  outward  and 
multiple  development  of  the  Eternal  Unity ;  it  must,  then, 
when  thoroughly  known,  answer  to  all  which  we  can  con- 
ceive of  perfect;  that  is,  it  must  be  regulated  by  a  legisla- 
tion, of  whose  code  we  have  the  highest  principles  (what- 
ever may  be  the  details)  in  those  first  and  elementary 
properties  of  numbers  which  stand  nearest  to  unity.  The 
world  is,  then,  through  all  its  departments,  moral  and 
material,  a  living  arithmetic  in  its  development,  a  realized 
geometry  in  its  repose:  it  is  a  Koafio^  (for  the  word  is 
Pythagorean),  the  expression  of  harmony,  the  manifesta- 
tion to  sense  of  everlasting  order:  and  he  approaches 
nearest  to  the  eternal  fountain  of  beauty,  who,  by  dwelling 
with  greatest  constancy  upon  proportions  and  fitnesses, 
escapes  the  region  of  apparent  irregularity  to  reside  in  that 
of  perpetual  symmetry.  Hence  you  at  once  perceive  why 
it  was  that  to  geometry  Pythagoras  first  introduced  his 
disciple;  in  this  science  he  found  the  representation,  and 
the  very  language  of  his  philosophy  of  proportion :  and  you 
also  see  how  it  happened  that  the  entire  school  invested 
mathematical  truths  with  a  moral  character,  and  in  return 
clothed  morals  in  the  dress  of  mathematics.  This,  indeed, 
forms  one  source  of  the  difficulty  which  critics  still  find  in 
the  attempt  to  penetrate  the  precise  meaning  of  the  expres- 

*  [See  an  extract  from  Philolaus  in  Stobseus,  Eel*  I.  p.  458,  quoted  by  Ritter 
and  Prdler,  Hist  Phil.  §  109.    Ed.] 
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sions  of  the  school  of  Crotona:  they  pass  with  such  subtlety  lect. 
from  the  practical  to  the  theoretic — from  the  arithmetic  of  ^^' 
virtue  to  the  virtue  of  arithmetic — that  we  can  pronounce 
with  as  littje  definiteness  as,  perhaps,  they  themselves  pos- 
sessed, to  which  department  any  particular  proposition  is 
intended  mainly  to  relate.  It  is  the  same  difficulty  which, 
in  all  cases,  is  found  in  separating  the  type  and  the  anti* 
type  in  two  counterpart  languages. 

I  should  weary  myself  and  you  if  I  attempted  to  re- 
count one  half  of  the  conjectures  which  have  been  advanced 
t9wards  givine  that  "  harmony"  to  the  assertions  of  Pytha- 
goras which  they  were  intended  to  illustrate.  The  endea- 
vour is  usually  fruitless  or  unsatisfactory  when  built  upon 
a  few  detached  phrases  which  may  have  almost  any  signi- 
fication or  none:  I  think  it  more  profitable  to  offer  a  few 
ren^rks  upon  the  aspect  of  things  which  must. have  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  mind  of  Pythagoras,  steadying  my 
course  by  occasional  reference  to  the  preserved  traditions 
of  his  teaching,  but  scarcely  venturing  to  reduce  to  the 
consummate  precision  of  a  modern  theory  a  series  of  views 
which,  in  the  mind  of  the  master  himself,  were  rather  a 
habit  of  thought  than  a  regular  system  of  nature. 

Though  Pythagoras  found  in  geometry  the  fitting  mfti-  rAwr/* 
ative  for  abstract  speculation,  it  is  remarkable  that  (not-^^;^ 
withstanding  his  acknowledged  proficiency  rn  that  science  «<*?«' 
which  he  largely  enriched)  he  himself  preferred  to  con- ^x/JSL.-" 
stitute  the  science  of  numbers  as  the  true  representative  of  JvS^i^ 
the  laws  of  the  universe.     The  reason  appears  to  be  this :  JJJJfJJ^rt^ 
that  though  geometry  speaks  indeed  of  eternal  truths,  yet,  caithan 
when  the  notion  of  symmetry  or  proportion  is  introduced,  ST^''*" 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  introduce,  and  often  necessary 
to  insist  in  preference  upon,  the  properties  of  Number, 
Hence,  though  the  universe  displayed  the  geometry  of  its 
Constructor  or  Animator,  yet  Nature  was  eminently  At-NaHtrtnH 
fined  as  the  fiifirjai^  t&v  api0fji£v'^.    Moreover,  in   order  ^^'JJ^iJi'''' 
to  represent  in  a  mathematical  form  the  successive  deve-  *»"•" 
lopments  by  which   the  vast  totality  was  evolved,   it   is 
obvious  that  the  production  of  numbers  offered  the  most 
immediate  example,   and   the   most  expressive  language. 
But,  besides  attaching  himself  to  abstract  relations  in  all 
the  departments  of  nature,  he  found  in  number  the  most 
suitable  type  of  these  harmonies,  because  it  alone  is  uni- 
versally applicable ;  for,  under  the  law  of  multiplicity,  the 
world  in  all  its  parts  is  inevitably  conceived.     But,  again, 
number  presented  itself  in  preference   from   its  being  a 
higher  reach  of  abstraction,  and  thence,  apparently,  more 

*  [Arist.  Mdapk,  I.  c.  6:  02  ni;^aYo/)ctoc  pufAifcti  rd  Sirra  4^afflw  c&at  r^ 
dpi^Mwr,  nXarcor  $i  fif$i^€i,    £d.] 
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completely  mental,  and  thence,  finally,  more  applicable  to 
.  the  ultimate  laws  of  the  universe,  and  to  the  identification 
of  these  with  the  mind  itself  of  man.  Geometry  presup- 
poses space;  but  number  presupposes  but  the  conception  of 
any  existence  whatsoever  more  than  single.  Once  more, 
the  relations  detected  in  number  reveal  themselves  under 
a  character  more  mystical  (a  reason  hinted  by  Aristotle 
in  his  account  of  Pythagoras),  as  more  remote  from  merely 
sensible  experiences,  than  those  of  the  science  of  space; 
and  thence  the  imagination  would  be  naturally  led  to 
attribute  to  these  relations,  and  to  others,  yet  undiscovered, 
powers  and  properties  much  more  completely  transcending 
the  sphere  of  daily  evidence. 

The  key  to  all  the  Pythagorean  d(^mas,  then,  seems 
to  be  the  general  formula  of  unity  in  multiplicity : — unity 
either  evolving  itself  into  multiplicity,  or  unity  discovered 
as  pervading  multiplicity  (which  latter  is  answerable  to 
what  we  term  harmony  or  proportion).  The  principle  of 
all  things  (the  same  principle  which,  in  this  philosophy,  as 
in  others,  was  customarily  called  Deity)  is  the  primitive 
unit  from  which  all  proceeds  in  the  according  relations  of 
the  universal  scheme.  This  primitive  nature*  seems  some- 
times spoken  of  as  having  nothing  in  common  with  the 
arithmetic  of  the  world,  and  sometimes  as  being  the  ulti- 
mate substance  of  it  all : — a  discrepancy  which  has  given 
rise  to  much  discussion,  but  which,  perhaps,  is  most  easily 
reconciled  by  observing  a  peculiarity  in  the  notion  of  "  i," 
which  makes  it  easily  applicable  to  either  view.  For  it  is 
evident  that  the  unit  may  be  considered  at  the  same  time 
as  no  number  itself,  and  yet  as  the  element  of  all.  Thus, 
I,  considered  by  itself,  is  assuredly  no  number  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  2  is ; — ^a  fact  evident  from  the  admis- 
sion that  "  I,"  multiplied  by  itself,  produces  no  increase, 
and,  in  fact,  has  no  proper  significancy ;  i  +  i  (or  2)  being 
the  first  abstract  number — the  first  conception  of  addition. 
And  if  if  be  asked  how  the  repetition  of  that  which  is  no 
number  can  produce  number,  the  answer  is,  that  it  is  the 
repetition  itself  which  constitutes  the  number ;  that  in  i  +  i, 
it  is  not  the  i  on  either  side  of  the  sign  which  includes  the 
essence  of  the  number,  but  the  sign — the//w — itself.  By 
reflecting  on  this,  it  does  not  seem  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  Pythagoreans,  with  a  very  apt  and  forcible  applica- 
tion of  this  arithmetical  language,  could  perceive  in  the 
Eternal  Unit  that  heads  the  numbers  of  the  universe,  at 
once  a  nature  infinitely  removed  from  all  the  harmonious 
multiplicity  that  surrounds  him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  thq 
necessary  pre-requisite  for  its  production  and  existence, 

*  [See  Arist.  Mctaph.  xii.  c«  6,  p.  vo8o.  b.  Bkk.    Ed.] 
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But  though  this  AU-creative  Unit  sees  in  the  universe     lect. 

only  the  redoubled  product  of  itself,  it  is  not,  in  the  ful- 1_ 

ness  of  its  nature,  contented  with  a  mere  plurality,  how- 
ever completely  dependent  on  its  own  everlasting  essence 
as  foundation.     And  this  gives  rise  to  the  second  aspect 
under  which   I   said  that  the  school   of  proportion  con- 
templated the  world : — one  which  I  conceive  to  be  alto- 
gether separable  from  the  former.     When,  uttering  itself 
abroad,  the  Eternal  "One"  became  many,  it  willed  not— 
the  very  nature  of  the  generation    forbid — that  a   total 
divorce  should  for  ever  exist  between  the  created  and  the 
Creator.    And  yet,  if  they  be  sundered  with  a  discrepancy 
of  nature  so  total  as  exists  between  plurality  and  unity, 
it  seems  internally  impossible  that  they  can  ever  be  con- 
nected.    But  this  is  not  so.     Into  the  sensible  world  of 
multitude  the  all-pervading  Unity  has   infused  his  own 
ineffable  nature;  he  has  impressed  his  image  upon  that 
world  which  is  to  represent  him  in  the  sphere  of  sense  and 
man.    What,  then,  is  that  which   is   at   once  single  and 
multiple,  identical  and  diversified, — ^which  we  perceive  as 
the  combination  of  a  thousand  elements,  yet  as  the  ex- 
pression of  a  single  spirit, — which  is  a  chaos  to  the  sense,  a 
KotTfia^  to  the  reason  ?    What  is  it  but  harmony — ^propor-  idea  0/ 
tion — the  one  governing  the  many,  the  many  lost  in  the  ^X'oL 
one?    The  world  is,  t/terefore,  a  harmony  in  innumerable ^«jj^j'» 
degrees,  from  the  most  complicated  to  the  most  simple;  5/a«y» 
it  is  now  a  Triad,  combining  the  Monad  and  the  Duad,  ^"'' 
and  partaking  of  both ;  now  a  Tetrad,  the  form  of  per- 
fection;   now    a    Decad',    which,   in   combining  the  four 
former,  involves  in  its  mystic  nature  all  the  possible  ac- 
cordances of  the  universe. 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  consider  that  for  every  one  of  the 
foregoing  propositions  I  have  any  decisive  text;  I  have 
endeavoured,  combining  fragments  of  tradition,  to  present 
a  general  sketch  of  the  line  of  march  by  which  the  Pytha- 
goreans appear  to  me  to  have  moved ;  and  if  it  differs  from 
the  accounts  of  others  on  the  one  hand,  you  are  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  differ  from  it  on  the  other.  There  are  cer- 
tain special  interpretations  of  the  Pythagorean  numbers,  to 
which,  as  I  conceive  them  altogether  conjectural,  I  think  it 
unnecessary  to  direct  your  attention : — such  as  those  which 
pronounce  the  Monad  to  be  God,  the  Duad  matter,  the 
Triad  the  complex  world.  I  think  it  likely  that  such 
applications  may  in  detail  have  been  made  by  Pythagoras: 
once  on  the  highway  of  a  priori  theory  he  could  scarcely 

^  [That  is,  i  +  a+3  +  4=io.  Compare  the  fragment  quoted  ap.  Stob.  EcU 
I.  p.  456,  for  the  mTstical  virtues  ctf  the  Decad.  The  passage  is  quoted  by 
Ritter  and  Preller,  §  105.    Ed.] 
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have  remained  in  the  r^ion  of  pure  abstraction ;  and  we 
.  know,  from  his  astronomical  speculations,  that  he  did  not. 
For  our  own  instruction,  however,  I  think  it  more  profitable 
to  attempt  harmonizii^  the  general  principles)  which  are 
always  curious,  and  often  true,  than  to  follow  them  into 
applications,  of  which  the  record  is  uncertain  and  the  bene- 
fit inconsiderable. 

When,  once  more  descending  from  these  lofty  calcula- 
tions, Pythagoras  sought  to  apply  them  to  his  practical 
philosophy,  he  looked  for  a  medium  of  connexion.  He 
found  it  (where  few  would  have  expected)  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Music  This  study  possesses  the  advantage  of 
being  at  once  a  subject  of  profound  mathematical  calcula- 
tion, and  an  art  productive  of  the  most  powerful  results  on 
the  affections.  It  linked  the  mathematical  and  the  moral : 
and  it  linked  them  the  more  closely  that  in  eveiy  case  of 
mental  impression  the  pleasurable  result  was  found  myste- 
riously to  correspond  with  fixed  arithmetical  proportions. 
It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  this  connexion  (which,  even 
in  the  present  advanced  state  of  physical  science  has  at- 
tracted so  much  unavailing  curiosity)  impressed  and  charmed 
the  mind  of  a  philosopher  in  the  search  for  mystic  relations 
between  the  soul  of  man  and  the  sensible  world.  In  his 
mind  a  single  principle  was  essentially  diffusive,  and  reap- 
peared in  every  sphere  of  thought  Accordingly,  having 
once  discovered  (for  the  discovery  itself  is  attributed  to 
him)  that  the  changes  of  sound  were  indissolubly  connected 
with  changes  of  length  and  tension,  he  reversed  the  propo* 
sition,  and  asserted  that  sound — ^that  which  is  essentially 
"harmony" — ^perpetually  waited  on  proportion;  and  that, 
as  the  heavens  themselves  were  ordered  in  consonance  with 
number,  they  must  move  amid  their  own  eternal  harmony", 
— ^  harmony  to  which  the  soul  of  man,  from  familianty, 
through  all  its  series  of  past  transmigrations,  (for  this  was 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty,)  had  become  deaf  and  irre- 
sponsive. Indeed  this  was  but  one  instance  (though,  per- 
haps,' the  most  prominent  one)  of  the  tendency  which  the 
Pythagoreans  had,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  to  finding  propor- 
tions in  the  world  of  sense,  so,  on  the  odier,  to  finding  the 
world  of  sense  in  their  proportions^  As  sound  was  made 
to  accompany  the  harmonious  march  of  the  heavens,  sa 
light  and  fire  were  exalted  to  the  throne  of  the  elemental 
world;  and,  as  that  throne,  in  consistence  with  the  laws  of ' 
geometricEil  precedency,  must  be  the  centre  of  a  perfect, 
and  therefore  circular,  motion,  the  great  depository  of  light 


*  [Pythagoras  ad  harmoniam  canere  mandiim  ezistiniat    Cicero^  de  NIcA 
/>.  III.  II,  37.    Ed.] 
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and  heat — £ke  sun — must  occupy  the  centre  of  the  universe*,    lect. 
and  the  planets,  in  circular  orbits,  at  musical  intervals,  de-      ^'' 


scribe  their  measured  revolutions  around  him:  while  (so^^^r^f"^- 
determined  was  Pythagoras  to  construct  the  world  upon^iJ'5>' 
his  preconceptions  of  numerical  fitness)  a  tenth  body,  to  '*^vw«mi«p 
us  invisible, — ^the  Antichthon*" — exists  to  consummate  the 
mysterious  Decad,  which  Pythagoras's  astronomical  know* 
ledge  did  not  allow  him  otherwise  to  complete. 

The  Pythagorean  views  of  tAe  soul  of  man  were  deeply  Their p*y 
modified  by  their  physical,  and,  still  more,  by  their  moral  ^^^-o'- 
tenets.  The  soul  was  a  moving  number";"  that  is,  as  we 
may  suppose,  a  self-moving  monad,  the  copy  (as  we  have 
seen)  of  that  infinite  monad  which  unfolds  from  its  own 
incomprehensible  essence  all  the  relations  of  the  universe". 
In  its  physical  constitution  it  was  termed  fire,  exactly  as 
the  Deity  was  also  frequently  described.  It  was  intellec- 
tual" and  passionate,  vQxn  and  QvyJa^^ — the  former  portion 
sempiternal,  as  being,  indeed,  but  a  ray  of  the  Eternal  Fire ; 
and  Pythagoras  encouraged  every  form  of  divination  and 
magic  by  that  connexion  which  seems  almost  invariable 

*  [Something  to  this  effect  is  found  in  Pseudo-Origen,  Conf.  Hares,  VI.  a 8': 
^fffslf  i  JIvOayopeios  \iyot  rhv  fiiyap  yciafUrpijif  nal  dpiOfAiJTrjp  i^tO¥...i<m^plxOou 
...ip  S\(fi  r(^  KOfffiV  i^oi^dTep  ip  roct  (Ttafiaat  ^X'^^9  <^  ^oip  6  tlXdrtop.  This  is 
probably  a  pseudo-Pythagorism,  the  genuine  doctrine  being  that  the  "fire  in 
the  centre  "  is  quite  distinct  from  the  stm :  M  roS  fUffov  wvp  eti^at  ^fftP,  Aiist. 
de  Cce/Of  II.  13.  ^iKSKaot  nvp  ip  fUatfi  vepl  t6  KhrrpoP^  Stob.  Eel,  I.  p.  488. 
This  fire  they  symbolically  called  the  "Watch-tower  of  Zeus"  (Ai3f  ^vXcuc^, 
vvpy&tf  dUos)f  and  the  "Hearth-altar  of  the  universe"  {iaria  rod  xoyr^f). 
(Hence  probably  is  to  be  explained  Plat.  Fhadr.  p.  147 :  M^vei  ydp  *Zrria  i» 
$e(Sp  o(K(p  fiiprfj.  Ten  bodies  revolve  round  this  fiery  centre:  the  Heaven,  or 
firmament  of  fixed  stars,  the  (five)  planets,  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the  Earth,  and 
her  counterpart  the  Antidithon.  (Stob.  ibid,  quoting  Philolaus,  on  which 
fragment^  however,  consult  by  all  means  Bywater,  uM  supra,  p.  37.)    £d.] 

^  [Aristotle's  criticism  of  this  Pythagorean  fancy  is  worth  translating. 
"Further,"  he  sajrs,  "they  construct  a  second  Earth,  (opposite  to  this  of  ours,) 
which  the^  call  the  Antichthon.  Thus,  instead  of  seeking  out  reasons  and 
causes  which  shall  agree  with  the  phenomena,  they  prefer  to  force  the  phe- 
nomena into  acooidjuice  with  certain  reasonings  ana  notions  of  their  own." 
Ed.] 

^  [*A^^/c^  iavrip  ku^oOptOi  Pseudo-Plutarch,  de  Placitis  Phil,  lY.  3;  rd 
nurd  Kipoup,  Arist.  de  Anima,  I.  ?,  7.     Ed.] 

"  [So  Pseudo-Origen,  Conf,  Hares,  vi.  «8:  levp  ydp  4<rrv  ifXios,  ypvxi* 
Aristotle,  de  Anima,  I.  a,  6,  relates  that  "certain  of  the  Pythagoreans  main- 
tained that  the  motes  floating  in  the  air  were  soul:  while  others  conceived  that 
it  was  soul  which  caused  their  motion.  The  reason  is,  that  these  motes  appear 
to  move  perpetually,  even  when  the  air  is  perfectly  still."  This  and  other 
passages  iinply  considerable  diversity  of  views  among  even  the  genuine  Pytha- 
goreans.    Ed.] 

^'  [The  triple  division  of  the  soul  into  F0O9,  OvfiJ^  and  ^pipa,  (Diog.  L.  Vlil. 
'f  I  30)}  of  which  the  last  only  is  peculiar  to  man,  is  more  fanciful  and  there- 
fore  probably  more  authentic  than  the  two-fold  distinction  in  the  text,  attri- 
buted by  the  Pseudo-Plutarch  {Floe.  Phil,  I  v.  4)  to  Pythagoras  and  Plato.  See 
also  Cicero,  Tusc,  Quasi,  iv.  5.  If  Plato  borrowed  largely  from  the  Pytha- 
goreans, later  writers  have  given  much  that  is  Plato's  to  Pythagoras,  and  this 
distinction  among  the  rest.  This  appears  clearly  from  Arist  Mag,  Mor,  i, 
I,  7.    Ed.] 
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LECT.     (we  have  seen  it  universal  in  India)  between  these  super- 

„       stitions  and  the  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the  soul  and  its 

Deity.  But  in  morals  the  legislator  of  Crotona  found  his 
Pythago-  appropriate  sphere.  In  his  usual  numerical  notation  moral 
good  was  essentially  unity^  evil  essentially  plurality  or 
division"  In  the  fixed  truth  of  mathematical  essences  he 
found  the  exemplar  of  social  and  personal  virtue;  truth 
was,  therefore,  a  peculiarly  Pythagorean  virtue,  and  justice 
the  glory  of  man.  From  these  elements  the  Pythagorean 
neophytes  naturally  were  led  to  the  life  of  Cenobites" ; 
their  community  was  secret,  silent,  and  g^uarded  with  all 
the  forms  of  a  solemn  initiation;  and,  to  manifest  the 
purity  of  their  disinterested  association,  he  who  determined 
to  abandon  the  connexion  was  suffered  to  depart,  and 
presented  with  double  his  original  contribution ;  but  over 
his  seat  was  erected  a  sepulchre,  and  his  fall  was  honoured 
with  all  the  melancholy  ceremonies  of  a  funeral  rite. 
Radietd  On  such  a  system  as  this  much  might  be  said,  if  time 

f£p^uv  allowed  us  to  say  it.  You  have,  of  course,  perceived  its 
gertan  fadical  dcfect  as  an  explanation  of  the  universe ;  a  defect 
which  it  holds  in  common  with  every  physical  demonstra- 
tion of  particular  facts  by  the  mere  exercise  of  abstraction. 
It  substituted  reason  for  evidence,  and  imagined  that  the 
soul  would  find  within  itself  the  copy  of  all  outside  it. 
Now,  as  far  as  the  universe  is  subject  to  mathematical 
laws,  this  process  is  unquestionably  correct;  and  in  the 
system  of  Pythagoras,  as  in  every  other  hypothetical  sor 
lution,  some  truth  gave  currency  to  much  error.  But  in 
order  to  interpret  the  universe  by  calculation,  we  must 
first  discover  what  the  laws  are  whose  operation,  under  all 
their  conceived  varieties,  we  are  to  determine  by  our  cal- 
culus. If  certain  spaces,  times,  velocities,  be  given,  we 
may  fix  all  their  diversities  by  the  properties  of  number 
and  space ;  but  no  reach  of  mathematical  conception  can 
determine  the  original  elements  themselves.  In  the  system 
of  Pythagoras,  then,  as  in  all  that  have  ever  influenced  the 
world  long,  the  misapplication  of  a  great  principle  formed 
and  perpetuated  his  error. 

1*  [Pseudo-Plutarch,  Plac.  Phil,  i.  7,  partially  confirmed  by  Theophrastus, 
Met,  9,  quoted  by  Ritter  and  Preller,  §111.    Ed.] 

"^  [These  particulars  are  taken  from  lamblichus,  V,P,  xyii.  ail,  and  are 
to  be  received  with  caution.  Very  early  writers,  however,  testify  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  ascetic  rule  of  life  in  the  Pythagorean  societies,  as  Herod.  11.  81, 
who  identifies  the  Pythagorean  with  the  Orphic  discipline.  The  Pythagorean 
Life  (rporof  ^fow)  is  refened  to  by  Plato,  Rep,  x.  p.  600.  The  Orphic,  ibid.  u. 
p.  364;  and  Ligg.  vi.  782,  c.  See  Grote,  H.  G,  iv.  c.  37.  According  to 
Aristotle,  as  quoted  by  Plutarch  {ap.  Gellium,  4.  ii)  the  Pythagoreans  did 
not  abstain  from  animal  food,  but  only  from  specified  parts  of  animals,  /iiy- 
rpaf  KcU  KopHas  koX  draXi^^f  koI  roiouTtty  ctXXow,  XPV^^^  ^  fOiS  etXXotf. 
Fragm.  Aristotelis,  ed.  Bkk.  T.  V.  frag.  189,  also  frag.  190  iM,    Ed.J 
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In  the  later  Pythagoreans  the  system  appears  to  have    lect. 
undergone  considerable  change.    Timaeus  (whose  fragment,      ^^ 


whether  authentic  or  not,  contains  some  of  the  noblest  ^^i^ 
passages  of  human  composition)  smiles  at  the  metempsy-  rimT^ 
chosis,  and  deliberately  declares  it,  and  similar  theories,  to 
have  been  falsehoods  justifiable  upon  grounds  of  public 
expediency". 

Nearly  at  the  same  aera  with  Pythagoras  a  travelling 
sage  arrived  in  Italy  from  Ionia.  He  brought  with  him 
his  Ionian  tendencies^  and  in  Italy  amalgamated  them  with 
Pythagorean  views.  This  distinguished  person  was  Xeno- 
phanes  of  Colophon,  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  school 
of  Elea" — a  school  whose  interesting  character,  as  well  TkiEiea^ 
as  deep  obscurity,  makes  me  regret  that  I  can  afford  to  it  ^^  ^^^^' 
upon  this  occasion  so  few  moments.  For  this,  as  well  as 
other  deficiencies,  I  must  throw  myself  upon  the  possibilities 
of  the  future;  as  I  should,  indeed,  regret  to  think  that 
circumstances  should  prevent  me  supplying  you  on  some 
future  occasion  with  details  less  unworthy  of  subjects  so 
deeply  interesting  to  every  one  who  feels  that,  in  studying 
the  reason  of  others,  he  pursues  one  main  path  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  own. 

As  the  Ionics  had  studied  external  varieties,   so   the  amfarvj 
Pythagoreans  had  studied  mental   harmonies,  until  they  Jw^ 
saw  nothing  else  in  the  universe ;  and  as  the  Pythagoreans  ^J^^^ 
externalized   mental    harmonies,   so  the    Eleatics    (under  jts^sag^ 
four  eminent  leaders,  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  Zeno,  and  o^^  to 
Melissus,)  externalized  the  conclusions  of  the  pure  reason  DiaUctu. 

^*  [See  Tim.  Locr.  104,  D.    This  passage  is  itself  on  indication  of  the 

3)imousness  of  the  treatise  referred  to,  which  is  surely  overpraised  by  Prof. 
uUer  in  the  text.  See  above,  note  (i).  The  theory  of  ''convenient  false- 
hoods" would  not  unnaturally  commend  itself  to  ''Timaeus  Locrus."  Would 
that  he  were  not  indebted  for  it  to  Plato  1  in  whom  it  is  imhappily  to  be  found, 
though  in  a  less  "developed'*  form.     {Rep,  v.  p.  459.) 

I  may  remark  in  passing,  that  an  anonymous  biographer  of  Plato  repre-< 
sents  the  philosopher  as  having  purchased  the  treatise  of  Timseus  Locrus  from 
the  Pythagoreans.  This  statement  however  confounds  Timseus  with  Philo- 
laus.    £d.] 

^7  [The  best  recent  works  on  the  Eleatic  philosophy  are,  Karsten^s  Frag- 
"^  fnenis  0/ XenopAanes  aftd  Parmenides,  Amsterdam,  iSy>-^^ ;  Mullach*s  edition 
of  Aristotle  tti  Melisso,  Xenophanes  &c.,  (which  includes  the  Eleatic  fragments, 
&€.,)  Berlin,  1845;  Stallbaum's  larger  edition  of  the  Parmenides,  Leipzic, 
1839;  and  Brandis*s  articles,  Xettophiiines,  Partnemdes,  Zeno^  Melissus,  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Biography,  Brandis  had  paved  the  vray  to  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  this  very  Greek  school  of  speculation  m  his  Commtntaiiones 
EUaticce,  published  at  Altona  in  1813,  and  had  been  followed  by  M.  Victor 
Cousin,  in  the  essays  on  Xenophanes  and  Zeno,  republished  in  the  Nouveaux 
Fragments  Pkilosophiques.  Mullach's  text  of  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides 
appears  to  me  to  be  an  improvement  on  Karsten*s,  who,  again,  had  much 
surpassed  preceding  editors.  The  statements  in  the  text  agree  with  Ritter's, 
whom  Protessor  Butler  evidently  consulted.    £d.] 
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LECT.    itself*,  and  thus  may  be  said  to  have  formally  created  the 
metaphysical  system  of  the  universe.     It  is  to  be  observed. 


jU^^  that,  as  the  Eleatic  philosophers  advanced,  they  appear  to 
B.C.  6ciloi!9  have  become  more  and  more  purely  dialectical,  until  in 
*■  \^     Zeno  the  sj'stem  became  almost  wholly  a  logical  system  ; 


luari 


55jSf!S?i  ^^  ^^^  ^^y  seem  to  have  travdkd  through  ontology  into 
de*,  B.C       logic — a  singular  and  important  fact. 

i^,^Hy  To  those  who  investigate  by  the  mere  exercise  of 
Y^^b!x.  reflection  the  relations  of  the  external  world,  one  main 
^  V"*^  distinction  will  perpetually  present  itself.  Some  of  these 
tii^CLd.)  relations  are  both  single  and  multiple  (as  those  of  arith- 
/r^.  B.c'  metic  and  geometry) ;  others  are  in  their  very  essence  single 
♦•^  (a  substance,  absoluteness,  identity).    The  former  consti- 

tuted the  Pythagorean  field  of  contemplation ;  the  latter, 
the  Eleatic:  the  one  assumed  the  world,  and  would  har- 
monize its  variety ;  the  other  assumed  reason,  and  denied 
the  possibility  of  real  variety.     Hence  the  great  maxim  of 
the  Eleatic  sect,  ra  rrapra  &".    The  very  tendency  of  the 
Pythagorean  school  was  obviously  to  depreciate  the  sen- 
sible, a  principle  which  pervades  all  their  fragments :  and 
the  next  step  in  the  march  of  system  was  to  negative  the 
soureaiiiy  reality  of  the  sensible   altogether,  and  to  declare  that 
<tfth€Ofu,   fgj^ijty  belongs  only  to  essences — that  all  essences  are 
One.    Xenophancs  was  the  Spinoza  to  whom  Pythagoras 
was  the  Descartes.    Not  content  with  any  form  of  the 
Dualistic  system  of  the  universe,  and  akciost  as  little  with 
the  Emanative,  he  boldly  declared  that  in  the  system  of 
?S!^if    things  there  is  truly  no  pluxality  ;  all  that  so  appears  being 
''''*    merely  presented   under  a  peculiar  aesthetic  or  sensible 
law".    God  (for  thus  does  philosophy  adopt  this  name  to 

^  [Pftrmenides  professed  this,  as  in  the  remarkable  dictum^  r6  ovri  poetw  r« 
Ktd  c&oi,    (Idem  est  Cogitare  atque  Esse.)    Frag.  v.  40.    So  V.  93 : 

Tiouriw  d*  i^rl  rocur  re  koI  ovw€k4v  4ffTi  r^imuo. 
ov  ydp  dw€v  TOO  iotrrot,  4w  ^  r§^aTifffi4pw  i^H^f 
t^pvictit  r6  rocu'. 

''Thought,  and  that  for  which  Thought  exbts,  are  one:  for  thon  wilt  not  find 
Thought  apart  from  Being,  wherein  Thought  is  affirmed."  The  reader  wiU  be 
reminded  of  the  Cartesian  '^Cogito,  eigo  sum,"  of  which  Parmenides  seems  to 
assert  the  converse.  To  have  become  conscious  of  the  antithesis  implies  a  con- 
siderable reach  of  speculative  ability,  justifying  the  OavfULffr^  pd9ot  attributed 
to  this  philosopher  by  PUUo.    £d.] 

^  [Plat  Sophist,  p.  341 :  ri  Si  rtLp'  rifup  'EXearuc^  tBvot  drd  ^a^o^dnut 
re  Kol  fri  vp&aBw  dp^dfitwoi',  lis  iwdt  ^rrof  r&y  rdpTtav  KoKovfidvup,  ovrta 
iit^pXBTcu  rocf  /W0OIS.  The  words  fn  rpScBew  have  puzzled  interpreters. 
Brandis  supposes  them  to  refer  to  the  Pjrthagoreans,  who  ixowever  were  hardly 
80  early  as  Xenophanes.  It  is  Plato's  habit  to  trace  the  early  systems  to  a 
mythic  or  poetical  origin:  as  in  Theat  p.  153,  where  he  affects  to  father  the 
Heraclitean  doctrines  on  Homer,  or  "yet  more  ancient  authors."  Comp. 
Pfdleb.  p.  30.  llie  greater  number  of  such  passages  are,  in  my  opinion,  mere 
banter.  See  however  Karsten,  de  Xenophams  Philosophia^  pb  93,  note  (4).  Ed.  ] 

*^  [It  seems  to  me  probable  that  in  asserting  the  Unity  of  God,  Xenophanes 
did  not  find  himself  compelled  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  Plurality.    If  we  may 


k.. 
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consecrate  its  conclusions)  is  the  one  sole  Being  of  the    lect. 


VI. 


universe ;  and  all  which  manifests  itself  within  the  sphere 

of  sense  is  merely  the  illusive  representation  of  a  phe-  Jj%^1^ 

nomenal  world,  which  to  experience  seems  diversified,  but  av«^^ 

tut  Cffitt 

trust  die  unfavourable  and,  as  some  think,  unfair  critique  on  Xenopbanes  in 
the  treatise  De  Mdisso^  Xenophane  d  Gorgia^  written  by  Aristotle,  or,  as  Mul- 
lach  with  great  probability  suggests,  by  an  epitomator  of  a  lost  treatise  of 
Aristotle,  the  Deity  of  Xenophanes  was  carefully  distinguished  from  the  out- 
ward universe  (rci  roXXd)  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Non  Ens  on  the 
other.  (See  c.  3,  1.  10,  ed.  Mullach.)  It  was  Parmenides  who,  in  order  to 
complete  the  reasonings  of  his  master,  first  pnerceived  or  imagined  the  necessity 
of  identifying  Plurality  with  the  Non  Ens:  in  other  words,  of  denying  reality 
to  the  outward,  phenomenal  worM.  If  this  view  b  correct,  there  seems  no 
ground  for  qualifying  the  theology  of  Xenophanes  with  the  epithet  "pantheis- 
tic." For  though  the  term  pantheism  be  sufficiently  vague  to  include  theories 
approximating,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Atheistic  materialism,  on  the  other  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  purest  Theism ;  it  can  hardly  be  made  to  comprehend 
a  doctrine  which  assigns  to  the  Divinity  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  supremacy, 
which  acknowledges  an  outward  universe  distinct  from  Him,  and  which  repre- 
sents Him  as  causing  the  changes  in  that  universe  by  the  acts  of  an  intelligent 
volition.  All  these  <:haracteristic6,  it  appears  to  me,  are  found  to  meet  in  the 
simple  but  sublime  descri])tion  of  God  with  which  the  father  of  the  Eleatic 
school  commenced  his  philosophic  poem.  "There  is  one  God,  among  gods 
and  men  the  greatest :  unlike  to  mortals  in  outward  shape,  unlike  in  mind  and 
thought."  He  has  no  parts,  no  oi^gans  as  they  have  (comp.  Arist  1.  1.  977,  B), 
being  "all  sight,  all  ear,  all  intelligence*'  (oi^ot  6pf^  oSXos  ii  pou,  ovXot  i^  ¥ 
CKovei) ;  '*  wholly  exempt  from  toil,  he  sways  all  things  by  thought  and  will'*  {w6ov 
^ptwl  irdma  Kpaiaivci) ;  "exempt  too  from  motion,  he  abides  ever  in  one  place 
{(h  radr^) ;  for  it  ill-befits  Him  to  wander  hither  and  thither  in  space.**  Tlie 
epithet  KpaTiarot,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Kmatning  fragments,  we  learn 
from  the  author  of  the  treatise,  was  applied  to  the  Deity  by  Xenophanes,  and 
in  the  sense  of  "excellent  as  well  as  aJl-powerful**  (rovro  dvrardh-aror  koX  /9A- 
rwrof  X^wr).  This  lofty,  however  imperfect.  Monotheism  is  placed  by  its 
author  in  glaring  contrast  with  the  anthropomorphic  follies  of  the  popular 
religion,  which  he  lashes  with  a  force  of  sarcasm  entitling  him  to  a  high  place 
among  ethico-catirical  poets.  We  are  further  infonsed  by  the  author  of  the 
treatise,  that  the  god  of  Xenophanes  was  described  as  "uncreated,**  or  more 
properly  "uncaused**  {dyiprfrov).  This  attribute,  necessary  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Deity  from  the  world  {rd  yiyy6fiepa)f  was  supported  by  arguments 
which,  though  used  by  Xenophanes  only  in  relation  to  the  divine  nature  {rovro 
\4yuif  irl  rov  Beov),  do  virtually  prove  more  than  he  seems  to  have  designed 
to  prove ;  striking,  in  effect,  at  the  root  of  aU  phenomenal  reality.  This  in- 
ference, which  escaped  the  dypouda  {Metaph.  I.  5)  of  Xenoplumes,  did  not 
elude  the  acuteness  of  his  pupil  and  successor,  who,  accordingly,  scruples  not 
to  denude  the  God  of  Xenophanes,  styled  henceforth  the  One^  of  all  attributes 
but  hsuse  enstenee,  and  to  deny  even  that  to  the  phenomenal  universe,  or  die 
Many.  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  great  logiod  eoherence— we  may  add, 
the  paradoxical  character— of  the  system  of  Panqfienides  drew  upon  it  the  eyes 
of  antiouity ;  and  -diverted  them  from  the  speculations  of  the  simpler  but  more 
devout  Xenophanes.  Nor  is  it  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  utterances  of  the 
master  woukl  be  construed  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  his  scholar;  the 
vague  by  the  more  definite,  the  simpler  by  the  more  finished  and  elaborate 
theory.  Accordingly  we  find  that  Aenophanes  has  obtained  credit  for  much 
that  is  the  exclusive  property  of  Parmenides  and  Zeno :  in  particular,  for  identi- 
fying God  with  the  universe,  and  for  denying  '*  plurality.** 

To  support  this  view  fully  would  exceed  the  limits  of  a  note,  already  per- 
haps too  long.  I  shall  therefore  only  add,  that  the  opinion  is  founded  on  a 
comparison  of  the  remaining  fragments  of  Xenophanes  with  the  testimony  of 
Aristotle  (which  I  have  been  careful  to  discriminate  from  his  criticisms),  and 
that  I  cannot  find  it  inconsistent  either  with  the  language  of  Plato,  that  the 
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LECT.     which  reason  cannot  possibly  admit  to  be  othier  than  one 
^^'       unchanged  and  unchangeable  nature.    In  truth,  the  very 


Change U'  notlon  of  change  involves  contradiction;  for  whether  the 
^fSXfdtC'  second  member  of  the  alteration  be  like,  or  unlike  the  first, 
^*^  it  may  be  irresistibly  shewn  that  theie  is  no  adequate  cause 

^Z^^!^  for  a  true  and  genuine  change.  The  "  God  "  of  Xenophanes 
tke^'GotT*   becomes  (as  has  well  been  noted)  in  Parmenides  purely 
"jfhjatinu  metaphysical  "  existence."   This  philosopher  (whose  system 
**B€ing,^     was  expressed  in  spirited  and  effective  verse)  brought  the 
doctrines  of  the  school  into  a  shape  more  precise  and  com- 
prehensive, by  clearly  distinguishing  the  double  worlds" 
of  sense  and  of  reason, — views  which  in  Plato  were  height- 
ened and  completed;   and  with  which  you  may  compare 
the  farther  extension  of  the  principle  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  once-celebrated  Campanella,  who  establishes  five  sepa- 
rate worlds — (situal,  material,  mathematical,  mental,  and 
archetypal).     By  this   time  the  Eleatic  philosophers  had 
learned  almost  wholly  to  discard  every  conclusion  derivable 
^ud*      from  experience.     Melissus  completed  the  system"  by  de- 
spact,        nying  space  itself,  with  all  it  appendages ;   and  Zeno  of 
Elea  was  its  apostle  and  warrior  through  the  cities  of 

Eleatic  Unitarianism  "originated  with  Xenophanes,  nay,  earlier  ttUT^  (Soph. 
p.  34a),  or  with  the  statements  (again  distinguished  from  the  inferences)  of 
Aristotle  in  the  well-known  and  important  passage  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
fint  book  of  his  Metaphysics.  That  it  is  necessary  to  draw  this  distinction 
between  what  Aristotle  records,  and  what  he  infers  from  the  writings  or  say- 
ings of  the  earlier  thinkers,  will  be  conceded,  I  apprehend,  by  most  persons 
conversant  with  these  subjects :  and  if  it  were  doubted,  might  be  proved  ex 
adundanti  from  instances  in  the  little  treatise  already  so  often  referred  to;  as, 
particularly,  from  that  singular  instance  of  bad  faith,  the  pretence,  that  because 
Xenophanes  uses  the  term  "spherelike,"  the  God,  of  whom  it  is  the  (evidently 
metaphorical)  epithet,  must  needs  have  been  "corporeal  J** — an  inference,  by 
the  way,  at  variance  with  Aristotle's  own  express  testimony  in  the  passage 

a  noted  from  the  Metaphysics;  and,  if  true,  fatal  to  those  who  would  identify 
le  theory  of  Parmenides  (who  uses  the  self-same  epithet  evidently  in  a  nan' 
material  sense)  with  that  of  his  predecessor.  I  have  said  nothing,  in  this  place, 
of  the  account  of  Xenophanes  given  by  Simplicius,  because  I  believe  it,  as  well 
as  the  passage  in  Cicero's  Academics^  ii.  37, 1 18,  to  have  been  taken,  mediately 
or  immediately,  from  the  Aristotelian  treatise.     Ed.] 

»  [This  distinction  of  "worids"  is  Platonic,  not  Eleatic  For  the  Eleatic 
fonnula  h  rd  xdsn-a  forbids  any  such  dualism :  as  the  counter-formula  of  the 
Platonists  {h  Kcd  ToXXd)  implies  it  The  "world  of  sense"  was  to  Parmenides 
and  Zeno  the  Nim  £ns,  a  mere  blank  n^^tion ;  in  Plato  it  is  a  real  world, 
because  ovcr/as  mct^oi',  and  therefore  cognizable  by  reason,  whose  office  it  is 
to  find  the  One  in  the  Many  (Law  in  Phenomena).  It  is  true  that  in  the  latter 
half  of  his  poem  Parmenides  indulged  in  some  exceedingly  vague  cosmical 
speculations ;  but  he  takes  especial  (one  would  have  thought  unnecessary)  pains 
to  warn  his  hearers  that  these  are  mere  flights  of  fancy,  without  any  ground 
in  truth  and  reason.  Some  physical  notions  are  also  attributed  to  Zeno  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  who  possibly  confounds  him  with  Melissus.  For  a  concise 
but  luminous  exposition  of  Eleatic  doctrine  see  Zeller's  PAHosopAie  d,  Griechatf 
I.  p.  366,  md  ed.    Ed.] 

**  [Melissus  rather  corrupted  than  "completed*' the  Eleatic  system.  See 
the  critique  of  Aristotie,  Met,  I.  5,  11,    Ed.] 
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Greece.    The  paradoxes  of  Zeno  are  well  known :  their    lect. 
scope  and  purpose  is  not  so  generally  apprehended.     It       ^'" 


has  of  late  been  very  clearly  developed  by  the  German  ^p^f^^*' 
critics.  The  advocates  of  a  sensible  world,  and  those  of  a  '^ 
purely  rational  world,  had  at  length  come  to  public  dis- 
cussion,— in  Athens  especially,  which  was  now  rapidly 
becoming  the  "  eye  of  Greece,"  after  having  been  so  long 
its  protecting  arm.  The  zealous  republican  Zeno  (who  is 
said  to  have  been  himself  a  martyr  to  a  high  spirit  of 
liberty),  carrying  his  independent  spirit  into  logical  en- 
counter, undertook  to  prove,  that,  for  every  paradox  im- 
puted to  the  rationalists,  a  score  could  be  objected  to  the 
theory  of  a  real  sensible  world.  Hence  his  arguments 
against  motion  (whose  reality,  as  that  of  all  change,  was 
strenuously  denied  by  the  whole  Eleatic  school) ;  and,  still 
more,  his  arguments  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  a  sensible 
unity.  As  the  Pluralists  held  that  unity  was  absurd,  he 
determined  to  shew  that  Pluralism  was  absurd  ;  and,  for 
this  purpose,  the  Palamedes  of  Elea  (as  Plato  terms  him") 
was  incidentally  led  to  deeper  and  more  systematic  views  Hisdia- 
of  the  nature  and  distributions  of  dialectical  science.  It  ^*^' 
is  from  his  "  Art  of  Logic'*,"  composed  with  this  view,  and 
publicly  taught  by  the  author,  that  to  Zeno  of  Elea  has 
been  ascribed  the  high  honour  of  its  invention.  Into  this 
subject  I  have  not  now  time  to  enter ;  but  I  have  sufficiently 
accomplished  my  purpose  if  I  have  exhibited  to  you  that 
the  bold  logician  of  Elea  Was  no  vender  of  idle  subtleties 
(as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  terming  him),  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  active  and  consistent  defender  of  a  vast  and 
profound  system  of  the  universe  in  relation  to  man — a 
system  since  revived  in  many  forms,  and  on  whose  true 
merits  and  conciliation  with  other  truths,  the  philosophical 
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"  pn  the  PhadniSf  p.  «6i,  Palamedes  was  a  great  inventive  genius,  the 
sophist "  of  the  heroic  ages.  Another  locus  classicus  concerning  Zeno  exists 
in  Plato's  ParnunideSy  p.  128,  where  his  philosophical  relation  to  his  master  is 
set  forth.  Cousin  infers  from  the  less  respectful  tone  adopted  in  the  Phadrus^ 
that  Plato  was  ill  acquainted  with  Zeno*s  works  when  he  composed  the  latter 
dialogue  {Frag.  PkiL  p.  170).  But  the  sophisms  of  which  Zeno  was  the 
parent  quite  justify  the  epithet  in  the  Phadrus  \tq»  'EXeanjcdc  IXaXa/Ai?^).  Ed.  ] 
^  [Zeno  was  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  ^ho  wrote  philosophical  dia- 
logues (Diog.  L.  III.  47),  which  bore,  perhaps,  a  rude  resemblance  to  the 
purely  dialectical  portions  of  the  Platonic  dialogues.  Diogenes  further  styles 
him  "the  inventor  of  dialectic."  This  he  may  have  been,  if  we  understand 
by  dialectic  the  method  of  question  and  answer.  But  no  work  of  Zeno's  is 
mentioned  under  the  title,  "Art  of  Ix)gic,"  as  Professor  Butler  says,  if  I  under- 
stand him  rightly,  in  the  text.  Such  a  work  must  have  comprised  a  theory  of 
reasoning,  a  matter  beyond  the  reach  of  any  prse-Socratic  school.  The  best,  if 
not  the  only,  single  treatise  on  this  philosopher  is  M.  Cousin's  Zinon  d^Elie^ 
already  referred  to  in  note  (17).  It  has  however  too  much  the  character  of  an 
iloge.  The  life  of  Zeno  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  is  firom  the  pen  of  the 
late  Prof.  Brandis.    Ed.] 
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LECT.    world  is,  I  fear,  as  discordant  in  this  day  as  it  was  in  the 

! days  of  Xenophanes  or  Zeno. 

We  have  now  briefly  sketched  the  progress  of  this 
remarkable  school;  that  is,  we  have  at  least  seen  that 
their  object  was  to  demonstrate  the  absolute  unity  of  the 
universe,  and  to  establish  that  all  variety  was,  in  truth* 
only  the  apparent  diversity  under  which  it  is  given  to 
the  perishable  senses  to  contemplate  it  Among  their  merits 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  inspired  notions  more 
abstract  and  exalted  regarding  the  Supreme  Author  of  all  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Eleatics  were  led  to  employ 
the  a  priori  arguments  for  the  existence  and  attributes  of 
God  (very  similar  to  those  of  Clarke  and  others)  at  the 
very  time  that  Anaxagoras  was  bringing  to  light  the 
teleologic  one.  And  so  it  has  ever  since  been.  The  Su- 
preme Author  of  reason  levies  his  tribute  justly  from  every 
part  of  our  nature,  and  in  all  its  principles  obliges  us 
equally  to  recognize  his  own  image  and  superscription. 
It  is,  perhaps,  happy  for  us  that  we  are  not  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  such  proofs,  but,  even  among  our  higher 
privileges,  it  is  surely  interesting  and  useful  to  observe 
what  man  has  done  when  unpossessed  of  them,  and  a  happy 
task  to  return  thanks  to  Providence  that,  while  leaving 
us  in  light,  he  never  left  the  world  altogether  in  darkness* 

The  speculations  of  the  Eleatic  school  were  resumed 
and  continued  subsequently  to  the  age  of  Socrates  in  the 
school  of  Megara  (as  it  was  termed — from  the  city  in  which 
it  was  established — the  birth-place  also  of  its  principal 
founder,  Euclides).  The  dialectical  tendencies  of  the  Elea- 
tics were  here  carried  to  their  utmost  development;  and 
new  subjects  for  the  subtleties  of  distinction  and  definition 
afforded  in  those  ethical  discussions,  which  the  teaching  of 
Socrates  had  now  made  popular.  This  Eristic  school, 
however, — for  such  was  the  title  which  its  disputatious 
habits  obtained  for  it — ^was  still,  through  all  its  departments, 
manifestly  tinged  by  a  strong  Farmenidean  infusion;  and 
the  principle  of  Unity  was  the  directive  light  by  which  it 
endeavoured  to  guide  its  course  through  every  successive 
region  of  research.  The  universe  was  still  one  eternal 
nature;  evil  was  not  permitted  to  exist,  as  breaking  the 
mighty  singleness  of  the  uniform  whole;  and  as  good  alone 
was  real  and  invariable,  so  all  that  was  invariable  and  real 
was  of  the  nature  of  good,  %v  th  ariaSov.  And  as  the  deduc- 
tions of  the  pure  reason,  pursuing  a  single  immutable 
course,  tend  to  the  One  and  the  Unchangeable,  the  Me- 
garics  were  led  to  contemn  the  value,  and  even  deny  the 
cogency,  of  all  analogical  habits  of  conclusion;  while,  in 
the  field  of  practical  morality,  that  which  was  the  same- 
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ness  of  unity  to  the  reason  became  the  quiescence  of  apathy  lect. 
to  the  conduct  or  affections;  and  Stilpo,  the  chief  teacher  ^^ 
of  practical  philosophy  among  the  Megaric  succession, 
declared  that  the  prime  felicity  of  wisdom  consisted  in 
total  impassibility... But  I  am  anticipating  the  period  which 
belongs  to  a  future  Lecture  in  my  desire  to  present  to  you, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  complete  development  of  eadi 
leading  idea. 

To  the  revolution  effected  by  the  teaching  and  autho- 
rity of  Socrates,  with  its  immediate  antecedents  and 
consequences,  we  will  pass  at  ouf  next  meeting. 
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Gentlemen, 

Having  followed  with  a  hurried,  but,  I  trust,  not 
altogether  an  unfaithful,  step,  the  principal  lines  on  which 
the  Grecian  philosophic  reason  travelled  during  its  first 
period,  we  are  at  length  obliged  to  pause  where  it  pauses. 
As  long  as  truth  is  sincerely  held  in  view,  the  very  errors 
of  infant  philosophy  command  respect  for  their  motive, 
and  insinuate  admonition  in  their  consequences;  they  are 
so  many  experiences  in  the  youth  of  science,  on  which  its 
advanced  age  has  already  grown  wise,  and  may,  perhaps, 
still  afford  to  grow  wiser;  if  they  betray  the  weakness, 
they  are  also  invested  with  the  attractive  simplicity  of 
childhood;  but  as  soon  as  the  attainment  of  truth  is  de- 
graded into  a  secondary  or  incidental  end,  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  prize  is  forgotten  in  the  dexterity  of  the 
contest,  philosophy  not  merely  cannot  be  said  to  have 
forfeited  our  respect,  but  even  cannot  truly  be  considered 
to  exist  To  such  a  crisis  as  this  we  have  now  arrived. 
I  am  bound  to  notice  its  causes :  they  demand,  and  will 
reward,  your  attention.  The  materials  for  the  history  of 
this  transition-period  are  not  scanty,  but  they  are  scat- 
tered; they  are  to  be  sought  in  every  department  of  the 
civil  and  political,  as  well  as  literary,  history  of  the  time; 
for  the  entire  character  of  the  Athenian  mind,  in  the  age 
of  Pericles,  is  revealed  in  the  career  and  the  influence  of 
the  Sophists. 

What  is  sophistry?  It  is  the  mimicry  of  wisdom^ — the 
form  and  attire^  without  the  substance  and  body,  of  well- 
ordered  reason.     If  then  you  would  seek  the  causes  which 

^  [So  Aristotle,  Soph,  EUnch.  c.  a,  who  adds,  '*  the  sophist  is  one  who 
trcuUs  in  this  unreal  wi<u]om.**  Compare  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  93:  "Sophists... 
qui  ostentadonis  aut  quaestus  causa  philosophantur."  The  mercenary  or  self- 
seeking  character,  and  the  absence  of  scientific  method  and  scientific  earnest- 
ness,  are  features  which  enter  into  all  the  portraits  of  the  **  sophist,*'  as  drawn 
by  the  philosophers.  See  the  passages  collected  in  the  Cambridge  yottmal  of 
PMIoiogyj  No.  II.  "On  the  Sophists."  A  significant  definition  is  also  that  of 
Philostratus,  and  the  more  remarkable  as  proceeding  from  an  admirer:  "The 
ancient  Sophistic  may  be  regarded  as  a  philosophizing  Rhetoric"  Of  the 
Sophists  known  to  us,  some,  as  Gorgias,  have  more  of  the  rhetorical,  while 
Protagoras  and  others  shew  more  of  the  philosophic  element.  The  vulgar  ap- 
plied the  term  indiscriminately  to  all  men  of  science  or  letters  except  the  poets : 
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fostered  the  growth  of  this  evil,  you  must  seek  what  motives    lect. 
those  were  which  impelled  the  teachers  of  philosophy  to      ^'^- 
prefer  the  form  of  wisdom  to  its  reality,  or  to  the  search 
for  its  reality,  and  their  auditors  to  countenance  or  flatter 
the  deceit. 

Now,  to  begin  with  a  principle  of  the  highest  generality,  luamset, 
it  is,  I  am  persuaded,  not  fanciful  to  observe,  that  in  the 
Grecian  intellect  there  was  in  all  the  regions  of  thought  a 
tendency  to  dwell  upon   the  form  in  preference  to  the 
internal  reality  of  objects.     This  is,  in  fact,  the  genius  o{  Prtftrenet 
art  expressed  in  its  ultimate  formula.     In   religion,  theS^^SLit 
Greek  delighted  in  the  temple  and  the  procession  moref^^Jj^^ 
than  in  the  god ;  in  poetry,  his  joys,  his  sorrows,  his  medi-  Grtcian 
tations,  were  moulded  in  a  form  essentially  picturesque, —  l^^umcn 
such  as  the  eye  could  contemplate ;  in  the  ideal  beauty  of  %t^^*^ 
statuary,  his  taste  inclined  to  precision  of  outline  even -^•^"w'*''' 
more  tiian  to  depth  of  expression;   in  history  (notwith- 
standing Thucydides,  the  recency  of  whose  subject  neces- 
sitated accuracy),   he  inclined  to  the  perfection  of  style 
more  than  the  perfection  of  veracity;  in  national  policy, 
wealth  and  power  themselves  were  scarcely  valued  in  com- 
parison to  that  floating  phantom  of  "glory"  which  is  their 
shadow!   But  it  is  superfluous  to  follow  the  application 
minutely.     It  is  well  known  that  in  other  departments  of 
intellectual  exertion,  subsequent  ages  have  robbed  Greece 
of  her  supremacy;  that  in  the  arts  of  form — in  the  per- 
fection of  external  beauty — she  has  never  been  surpassed. 
To  investigate  the  causes  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon 
is  not  within  my  present  sphere, — I  have  but  to  state  and 
apply  it.    In  such  a  disposition,  then,  of  the  national  mind, 
with  so  peculiar,  predominant,  and  pervading  a  genius,  it 
seems  fair  to  conclude,  that  there  must  have  existed  a 
perpetual  tendency  to  transmute  science  itself  into  an  art 
of  design,  a  tendency  whose  constant  and  powerful  activity 
could  only  be  resisted  by  efforts  of  extraordinary  flrmness 
on  the  part  of  its  cultivators.     Now  the  sophists  were  the 
artists  of  philosophy.    They    made  of   the    simple    and  Tfus^- 
natural   process  of  philosophical    discussion    a    series  of^^fj.^ 
practical  manoeuvres ;  and  taught  men  to  construct  by  rule  2J^J''^ 
and  compass  disquisitions  upon  the  good  and  the  true,  as 
they  had  been  taught  to  build  a  temple,  or  chisel  a  statue, 
or  design  a  picture. 

generally^  however,  as  a  term  of  reproach.  The  entire  question  is  too  intricate 
to  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  in  a  note  :  but  the  testimonies  accumulated  by  the 
author  of  the  article  referred  to,  will  at  least  revive  the  memory  of  that  distinc* 
tion  between  ••Sophist**  and  "Philosopher,**  which  the  most  brilliant  of 
modem  historians  is  thought  by  many  to  nave  succeeded  in  obliterating.    Ed.] 
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LECT.  We  saw,  in  a  former  Lecture,  how  important  were  those 

^"'      advantages  which  Greece  had  contributed  to  the  develop- 


'y^jfj^.  ment  of  thought  in  the  perfect  publicity  of  her  institutions ; 

yjterrdth*  we  must  not  now  close  our  eyes  to  the  same  fact  as  a 

^^io\iu  source  of  its  errors  and  extravagances.     As  publicity  had 

'fiTJ^I^  fostered  philosophy,  so  publicity  aided  to  destroy  it ;  as  it 

w/Ax»«  had  cleared  the  path  and  encouraged  the  race  of  specula- 

Gn'fcr.  ^j^^^  g^  j^  ^^^  beguiled  speculation  into  the  oblique  and 

tortuous  by-ways  of  verbal  subtlety  and  dialectical  display. 
The  anticipation  of  general  sympathy  which  at  first  had 
fortified  (as  a  powerful  and  legitimate  corroborative)  the 
young  energies  of  Grecian  thought,  at  length  usurped  the 
whole  mind,  and  became  its  only  adequate  motive  for 
exertion ;  and  men  who  mainly  sought  to  please  the  public 
taste  could  rise  no  higher  than  the  public  taste  permitted. 
Now,  as  we  just  observed,  the  cordial  sympathies  of  the 
Athenian  public  (for  it  is  in  Athens  that  philosophy  has 
now  established  her  seat)  never  penetrated  with  undi- 
minished intensity  from  the  form  to  the  substance  of 
reason  ;  and  the  professors  of  wisdom  who  would  attract 
such  a  people  should  possess  the  skill  of  rhetoricians  and 
the  promptitude  of  oral  logic,  quite  as  much  as  the  depth, 
perseverance,  and  sincerity,  of  genuine  science.  They 
should  be  able  to  confute  rather  than  to  convince,  and  at 
least  as  deeply  skilled  in  seeming  as  in  being  wise.  Nay, 
upon  the  principle  before  laid  down,  it  is  scarcely  extra- 
vagant to  say  that  the  Athenian  listener  preferred  (not 
merely  the  semblance  without  the  reality,  to  the  reality 
without  the  semblance  of  reason — but  even  preferred)  the 
semblance  without,  to  the  semblance  with  the  reality  of 
truth.  The  brilliant  falsehood,  which  defied,  or  seemed  to 
defy,  lexical  detection,  was  the  very  triumph  of  form  and 
colour  over  weight  and  solidity;  it  was  eminently  the 
creation  of  art  and  of  the  mind,  it  was  to  reason  what  the 
work  of  Apelles  or  Zeuxis  might  be  to  nature — ^the  very 
perfection  of  imitation. 
Pnva/enct  The  transition  into  this  unfortunate  stage  of  the  Greek 
^^iuitdZ-  philosophy  was  accelerated  by  a  fact  to  which  it  requires 
course,  OH.  some  abstraction  from  present  circumstances  to  assign  its 
t/cJ^j!*  adequate  amount  of  influence, — I  allude  to  the  want  of 
'"^'  any  engine  of  diffusion  corresponding  to  our  art  of  printing. 

The  absence  of  such  a  mode  of  publication,  forcing  the 
teachers  of  science  almost  altogether  upon  ora/  delivery  in 
their  solicitude  for  fame,  inevitably  perverted  them  into 
orators.  He  who  sought  public  distinction  (the  perpetual 
passion  of  an  Athenian)  looked  for  it  principally  in  the 
number  and  rank  of  his  immediate  disciples  and  auditors ; 
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and  his  style  and   topics  of  discussion  were   necessarily     lect. 
regulated  by  his  anxiety  to  augment  them.  ^"- 

But  besides  these  distracting  influences,  so  fatal  to  the  pkitcso- 
serene  sincerity  of  philosophical  inquiry,  we  shall  discover  ^^/^ 
another  in  the  new  position  in  which  philosophy  at  this  ^^^. 
time  finds  her  ministers  in  Greece.    Wisdom  was  now  sold  MvoIm. 
for  money, — a  circumstance  almost  equally  injurious  to  the 
buyers,  to  the  sellers,  and  to  the  commodity  in  exchange. 
The  inferior  ranks  of  the  Athenian  youth  might  be  con- 
tented with  inferior  masters  ;  but  the  young  men  who  held 
the  great  offices  of  the  state  in  prospect,  sought  from  the 
most  accomplished   minds  in   Greece    the  knowledge  of 
nature,  of  man,  of  his  passions,  and,  above  all,  of  the  means 
of  swaying  them.    Eloquence  wa^  the  engine  of  ambition  ; 
to  eloquence,  then,  and  to  truth  only  so  far  as  it  is  subser- 
vient to  eloquence,  the   pupil,  and  therefore  the  master, 
solicitously  and   almost  exclusively  applied  himself.     To  it  uapm- 
the  morality  of  the  rhetorician  right  and  wrong  are  only  JjJlJSf* 
indirectly  important ;  right  and  wrong  became,  therefore,  JJi^^*  w  a/ 
of  inferior  moment ;   the  object  to  the  "  artificer  of  per-  andwrong 
suasion''  was  not  self-conviction,  but  social  influence,  and,y£r«5!' 
consequently,  the  object  of  a  philosophy  governed  by  such 
motives,  must  be  the  discovery  of  those  weaknesses,  and 
those  plausibilities  on  every  side  of  every  question,  which 
may  enable  the  student,  at  the  shortest  notice,  to  advocate 
or  oppose  any  proposition  whatever.     The  genius  of  ^^xo-  Hetuea 
fessional  sophistry,  is,  therefore,  essentially  sceptical ;  and,  JJSwl*'^ 
in  point  of  fact,  the  leading  names  among  the  sophists  of 
the   Socratic  age  are  enrolled  likewise  among  the  phi- 
losophers of  scepticism. 

This  view  presents  the  Athenian  sophists  under  a  vuw$o/ 
darker  aspect  But,  unhappily,  it  is  only  too  character- ^^^^^ 
istic  of  the  entire  condition  of  Athenian  society  at  the*«f*^<y- 
period  in  question.  The  Athenian  mind  had,  for  two 
centuries,  been  passing  under  a  course  of  education  in 
which  the  powers  of  taste — the  perception  of  the  beau- 
tiful—had been  refined  to  a  degree  almost  inconceivable 
to  a  people  of  less  practised  sensibility.  It  had,  to  the 
cultivated  class — of  which  alone  I  now  speak — become 
their  religion,  or  the  garment  which  alone  made  their 
religion  of  interest ;  and  everything  which  could  minister 
to  this  emotion  was  welcomed  in  proportion  to  its  efficacy. 
Along  with  painters,  and  statuaries,  and  architects,  and 
minstrels,  came  the  sage  with  his  portraits  of  the  beauty  of 
virtue,  and  the  order  of  the  world  ;  and  he  had  his  place 
with  the  rest,  and  for  the  same  reason.  But  as  he  had 
no  claim  to  attention  when  his  power  of  charming  the 
imagination  was  past,  he,  too,  had  to  give  way  when  rival 
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LTCT.    magicians  in  speculation  appeared  who  could  artfully  fas* 
-  cinate  the  soul  with  a  still  more  pleasing  terror,  who  could 

invest  with  a  certain  dark  and  stem  beauty  the  fiends  of 
disorder  and  dismay;  could  call  the  world  a  lovely jgbance, 
and  human  life  a  dream,  and  preach  that  it^jvas'die  whole 
canon  of  its  duty,  the  whole  perfectibft  of  its  virtue,  to 
recline,  crowned,  with -flowers,  and  hear  the  songs  Of-^Ana- 
creon*.  .  Strdi  a  system  has  a  double  aspect ;  its  gayer  side 
will,  assuredly,  be  popular, — its  gloomier  pictures  perhaps 
even  more  so.  I  know  not  whether  you  will  fully  enter 
into  the  thought  when  I  observe,  that,  in  the  excess  of 
luxurious  refinement,  there  appears  to  be,  in  the  more 
sensitive  order  of  minds,  a  singular  tendency  to  melan- 
choly more  especially  to  the  melancholy  of  unbelief; — a 
feeling  transient,  it  may  be,  but  often  recurring,  which 
can  thoroughly  sympathize,  from  the  midst  of  its  satiety 
of  enjoyment,  with  those  gloomy  teachers  who  deplore  the 
nothingness  of  life,  and  which,  forced  to  recall  how  vision- 
ary is  all  which  once  promised  to  be  happiness,  cannot 
bear  to  think  that  there  is  any  happiness  in  promise  which 
is  not  a  vision  also. 
Pr9iagoru»,  I"  such  a  statc  of  socicty — alternately  careless  in  luxury 
^AM  .'  and  ambitious  in  effort — it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  what 
^dudtc'  success  might  attend  an  active  and  eloquent  disputant, 
4".A^.  ^ho,  as  Protagoras  of  Abdera,  equally  suited  all  its 
tendencies,  by  declaring  that  there  is  no  criterion  whatever 


Hit 

«jf. «^aii    of  truth,  that  "man  is  himself  the  measure  of  all*,"  and 

ntfT^/lu:'  that,  consequently,  the  reality  of  things  was  as  manifold 

as  the  variations  of  human  feelings, — a  principle  which  it 

seems  he  fearlessly  applied  to  even  the  existence  of  the 

'  [I  would  (kin  have  expunged  this  passage,  had  it  been  possible  to  do  so 
without  deranging  the  context.  It  probably  would  not  nave  survived  its 
author's  revisionary  criticism.  As  a  description  of  the  Sophists  and  their  dis- 
ciples it  is  thoroughly  inappropriate.  The  effeminate  Epicureanism  indicated 
by  it  was  the  vice,  as  the  "  songs  of  Anacreon  *'  were  the  production  of  a  later 
age.  The  strains  of  the  true  Anacreon  are  not  those  of  a  voluptuous  tiifler  ; 
nor  were  the  lusts  to  which  the  Sophists  were  accused  of  pandering  those  of  the 
seases.    Ed.] 

•  [See  Plato's  Thtatetus,  It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
acute  argumentation  and  subtle  mental  analysis  to  be  found  in  this  dialogue 
existed  in  the  work  of  Protagoras  which  it  professes  to  review.  But  until  this 
point  is  settled,  it  is  impossible  to  measure  aright  the  speculative  powers  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Sophists.  The  fractical  tendency  of  the  dogma,  that  "the 
Individual"  (for  that  and  that  only  is  the  meaning  of  4r^p(<nrot)  *'is  the  measure 
of  all  things 'Ms  unmistakeably  immoral;  but  we  are  not  entitled  to  assume 
that  Protagoras  consistently  carried  out  his  principle;  indeed,  the  contrary 
seems  to  follow  from  the  distinction  he  sets  up  in  the  TkeaUtus^  between  the 
Good  and  the  True,  as  regards  their  comparative  cognizability.  But  though 
Protagoras  may  not  be  open  to  the  charge  of  teaching  immoralityf  it  is  shown 
by  Socrates  that  his  principle  ought,  in  consistency,  to  have  been  extended  to 
moral  as  well  as  metaphysical  distinctions,  and  that  it  is  virtually  as  subversive 
of  the  one  as  it  professealy  is  of  the  other.     Ed.] 
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gods*,  which,  without  honouring  the  problem  with  a  definite     lect. 
decision,  he  pronounced  to  be  altogether  doubtful ;  or  who,      ^"* 


as  GORGIAS,  though  receiving  (as  we  are  told)  100  minae  ccr^iM, 
for  his  lessons  in  rhetoric,  taught  a  philosophy  which  upheld  JJ^b^; 
the  impossibility  of  transmitting  real  truth  by  words ;  or  ^^"^ 
who,  as  HiPPlAS,  boasted  himself  master  of  all  the  arts, 
from  the  loftiest  to  the  least ;  or,  as  DiAGORAS*  professed  Diagonu, 
open  Atheism;  or,  as  Euthydemus',  and  others,  declared -^alcr*^ 
justice  the  creature  of  human  policy,  and  man  destitute  of 
every  principle  of  obligation   beyond   instinct  and   com- 
pulsion.    Protagoras,  indeed,  was  banished,  and  Prodicus  Prodiau, 
is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  as  a  public  corrupter^  ^^S*,'^/ 
(a  charge  which  certainly  his  beautiful  apologue®  does  not  ^^Jf^ 
corroborate) ;  but   the   estimation   in   which  these  pul^lic  399-  Pi»t. 
declaimers  were  held   is  abundantly  manifest    from   the"^^^*'"" 
writings  of  Plato,  especially  the  "  Protagoras,"  in  which  a 
most  vivid  and  dramatic  sketch  is  presented  of  the  pompous 
pretences  of  the  genuine  sophist  of  the  Athenian  porticoes. 
For  instance — to  borrow  a  picture  better  than  a  hundred  Passage  c/ 
dissertations — "Entering,   we    found   Protagoras  "walking ^^'^^iu, 
up  and  down  in  the  portico,  and  with  him,  walking  on  one  ^kf^^/^. 
side,  Callias,  son  of  Hipponicus,  Paralus,  and  Charmides  ; /«w  «» 
on  the  other  side,  Xanthippus,  son  of  Pericles,  &c,  and?^l^ 

were  keid. 

^  [According  to  Eusebius,  this  doctrine  was  broached  at  the  beginning  of 
Piotagoras*s  '* Treatise  concerning  the  Gods,"  possibly  a  difTereiit  work  from 
that  TL€pi  To\f  'OrroSf  which,  according  to  the  same  authority,  Porphyry  had 
read.  (Compare  Euseb.  Evang,  Prop,  pp.  468  and  730.)  The  latter  is  not 
impit>bably  tne  work  reviewed  in  the  Thtatetus,  and  from  passages  in  that 
dialogue  it  seems  to  have  been  called  by  its  author 'AX^^eca,  to  which  the 
addition  j  ^^f>^  ^ov  Smot  may  have  been  niade  subsequently.  Concerning  the 
writings  of  Protagoras,  see  Frei*s  Qiuestioms  Protagorea^  p.  178  seq.  The 
treatise  '*Concemmg  the  Gods"  may  have  been  filled  with  speculations  re- 
sembling  those  of  Critias,  in  his  tragedy  called  Sisyphus,  of  which  a  consider- 
able fragment  is  preserved.  (See  Wagner,  Fragm.  Trag.  ill.  p.  loa.)  It  may 
be  remarked  in  passing,  that  Mr  Grote's  attempt  to  justify  Protagoras  by  the 
example  oi  Xenophanes  {H.  G.  viii.  p.  4^9)  leaves  out  of  sight  the  important 
fact,  that  while  Xenophanes  denied  and  ndiculed  the  gods  of  the  popular  Pan- 
theon, he  was  a  devout' believer  in  one  supreme  Deity:  a  faitn  which  can 
hardly  be  attributed  to  Protagoras.     Ed.] 

*  [Diagoras  is  not  usually  classed  with  the  "  Sophists,"  nor  is  the  state- 
ment that  he  "  openly  professed  Atheism  "  capable  of  proof.  See  Professor 
Stahr's  life  of  Diagoras,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Biography^  Vol.  L     Ed.] 

'  [Perhaps  Thrasymachus  is  intended.  No  such  opinions  are  attributed,  so 
far  as  I  know,  to  Euthydemus,  of  whom  extremely  little  is  known.    Ed.] 

'  [This  incredible  statement  is  found  only  in  the  Scholiast  on  Plato  (Rep,  x. 
600),  and  in  Suidas.  Prodicus  was  described  as  a  corrupter  of  youth  by  AriS" 
topkanes  (Suid.  in  vit.  Prod, ).  All  that  is  known  of  this  Sophist  has  been  col- 
lected by  Professor  Welcker  in  two  interesting  articles  which  first  appeared 
in  the  Rhenish  Museum,  1835,  and  have  been  republished  in  his  Kleine 
Schriften,  VoL  II.  The  reader  may  also  consult  the  life  of  Prodicus  in  Smith's 
Dictioftary  of  Biography  and  Mythology,  written  by  Prof.  Brandis,  who  has 
drawn  largdy  from  Welcker,  correcting  him,  however,  in  some  particulars^ 
Ed.] 

^  [Recited  by  Socrates  in  Xen.  Afem,  ii.  1.     Ed.] 
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LECT.  Antimaerus  of  Mende,  who  bears  the  highest  reputation  of 
^"'  all  the  disciples  of  Protagoras,  and  is  studying  with  a  view 
to  hereafter  being  a  sophist  himself.  Others  followed  be* 
hind  to  catch  what  was  said,  seeming  chiefly  to  be  foreign- 
ers whom  Protagoras  brings  about  with  him  from  every 
city  through  which  he  travels,  charming  them  (/ci/XcSi/) 
with  his  voice,  as  Orpheus  of  old,  while  they  under  the 
fascination  follow  the  voice  ;  some  also  of  our  countrymen 
were  in  the  train.  As  I  viewed  the  band  ix^piov)  I  was 
delighted  to  observe  with  what  caution  they  took  care 
never  to  be  in  front  of  Protagoras,  but  whenever  he  turned, 
those  who  were  behind,  dividing  on  either  side  in  a  circle, 
fell  back  so  as  still  to  remain  in  the  rear.  '  Him  past,  I 
saw'  (to  speak  In  Homeric  phrase)  Hippias  of  Elis  en- 
throned beneath  the  opposite  portico;  around  whom,  on 
benches,  sat  Eryximachus,  son  of  Acumenus,  Phaedrus,  and 
Andron,  and  others — alike  Athenian  and  foreigners.  They 
seemed  to  question  Hippias  concerning  the  sublimities  of 
nature  and  the  revolutions  of  the  stars ;  while  he,  reposing 
upon  his  throne,  resolved  each  successive  difficulty.  Pre- 
sently I  came  upon  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  who  sat  retired  in  a 
chamber,  which  Hipponicus  had  been  wont  to  employ  as 
his  store-room;  but,  in  order  to  receive  the  stream  of 
gathering  guests,  Callias  had  removed  the  provision-stores, 
and  resigned  even  that  comer  to  their  use.  There  Prodicus, 
who  was  not  yet  risen,  lay  cushioned  among  the  bed- 
clothes, and  around  him  several — as  Pausanias,  Agathon, 
Adimantus,  and  others.  But  the  subjects  of  their  dis- 
cussion I  could  not  gather  from  without,  though  extremely 
anxious  to  hear  Prodicus ;  for  I  hold  him  to  be  a  man  of 
wisdom  more  than  human  ;  but  the  perpetual  reverberation 
of  his  voice — ^an  extremely  deep  one— confused  the  words 
in  their  echoes." 
socraut  And  who  is  it.  Gentlemen,  that  the  graphic  pen  of 

^;dM  Plato  has  here  introduced  to  us  as  describing  (with  his 
own  calm  inimitable  humour)  his  adventures  in  that  Athe- 
nian mansion,— confounding  the  learned  pride  of  Prota- 
goras, and  crushing  his  tissue  of  declamation  in  the  iron 
grasp  of  close  and  manly  reason  ?  It  is  THAT  MAN  whom 
the  simplest  and  most  hurried  narrative  cannot  approach 
without  emotion, — that  man,  whom  all  ages  have  united 
to  acknowledge  as  almost  the  ideal  of  humanity  itself. 
When  in  the  midst  of  these  philosophic  hirelings,  when 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  honest  conjecturers  of  the  material 
world,  the  historian  comes  upon  the  form  of  Socrates — of 
the  calm  teacher  and  martyr  of  moral  wisdom — though  he 
be  the  dullest  chronologist  of  facts  and  dates,  he  owns  a 
thrill  he  cannot  repress ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  the  honour 
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of  themselves,  and  of  their  subject,  that  of  the  philosophy    lect. 
of  Socrates  his  biographers  have  left  little  definite  analysis :      ^^ 
every  writer  seems  lost  in  the  theme,  and  unconsciously  to 
assume  admiration  for  inquiry ! 

For  the  personal  history,  and  the  customary  manners 
of  Socrates,  I  need  not  inform  you  that  you  are  to  refer  to  HUkuu»y 
Plato  and  to  Xenophon,  and  to  form  your  estimate  from  ^X^« 
both.     Plato  was  by  his  own  contemporaries  accused  oi^'^^^ 
" Pythagorizing"  the  Socratic  doctrine;  but  the  sagacious /*««. 
critic   will,   nevertheless,    find    unquestionable    marks    of 
genuineness  in  a  great  portion— though  assuredly  not  in 
the  entire— of  the   Platonic  records.     To  the  style   and 
manner  of  the  illustrious  teacher  they  bear  the  manifest 
testimony  which  the   representations    of   a    consummate 
copyist  of  externals   cannot  fail  to  afford.     My  present 
object  shall  be  to  note  the  purposes,  the  influence,  and 
more  prominent  articles  of  the  actual  philosophy,  of  this 
great  master  of  practical  reason. 

We  have  seen  in  what  condition  Socrates  found  the 
philosophy  of  his  country.  The  material  world  had  been  condithn 
assailed  by  two  great  parties  of,  explorers  with  almost  %phy\tihen 
equal  ill-success.  Many  curious  and  valuable  truths  had  f^^^j!^^. 
indeed  been  incidentally  discovered;  but  they  lost  their 
value  in  being  confounded  with  the  general  chaos  of  con- 
jecture; and  no  test  existed  by  which  they  could  be 
separated  from  the  error  that  surrounded  them. .  In  the 
field  of  moral  investigation  the  enterprizes  of  philosophy 
had  been  still  more  profitless.  Ranked  as  little  more  than 
ancillary  to  rhetoric,  the  ethical  philosophy  of  man  was 
degraded  into  the  theory  of  "  the  colours  of  good  and  evil " 
(to  adopt  a  Baconian  phrase),  and  the  object  of  search  was 
seldom  the  true,  but  the  effective ;  while,  among  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Italic  school,  it  was  usually  absorbed  in  a 
dreamy  and  unpractical  mysticism.  Physical  conjecture 
was,  however,  the  philosophic  passion  of  the  time;  and 
Socrates  himself  began  his  studies  under  the  Ionic  Arche- 
laus  in  that  field.  In  the  Phado^  he  alludes  to  his  early 
interest  in  physical  research,  in  order  to  illustrate  his 
subsequent  discontent  with  such  pursuits;  and  in  the 
Clouds  of  Aristophanes  (exhibited  twenty-three  years  be- 
fore the  death  of  Socrates)  it  is  as  a  natural  philosopher — 
the  speculator  in  astronomy,  the  measurer  of  flea-leaps 
— that  the  moralist  is  introduced.  Now  this  is  highly 
important,  as  illustrating  the  true  position  of  Socrates  as 
a  philosophical  reformer.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  socrates 
compare  him  with   the  oracle  of  the   revolution   of  the^,'^^^^^' 

*  [p.  96  A.  seqq.     £d.] 
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LECT.    seventeenth   century;  and,   by  mutual  resemblances   and 
^"'      contrasts,  the  resirits  of  Socrates  and  Bacon  will  illumine 


each  other. 
Both  aimed        Lct  US  then  observe  that  the  purposes  of  each  were 
"  **''^'    alike  directed  to  utility ^  to  the  profitable  as  distinguished 

from  the  merely  formal,  and  the  practically  inapplicable. 

This  was  equally  the  leading  idea  of  the  Athenian  and  the 
Neithtr  Englishman.  Observe  further,  that  neither  left  behind  him 
"^i'tlw^f  any  definite  system  upon  specific  articles  of  philosophy, 
incA  /«/  ^^^^  ^^^^  rather  shewed  the  way  to  think  than  the  results 
'""w*  ^^  thought;  and  that,  though  to  minds  so  energetic  and 
*^  creative,  it  was  impossible  not  sometimes  to  conjecture  and 

to  theorize,   yet  even  theories  themselves  were  intended 

rather  as  examples  of  the  general  formula  of  inquiry  than 
j9acffH*s  as  individually  self-supported,  or  as  claiming  attention 
^ir"nCl  upon  their  own  grounds.  This  is  obvious  to  all  readers 
S '^'^i-"^"  ^^  ^^^  physical  speculations  of  Bacon,  who  expressly  de- 
aw//«  0/  clares  it  in  the  arrangement  of  his  own  writings :  in  the 
n"J7jkf  '  recorded  conversations  of  Socrates  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
'uZidof  scarcely  less  exhibited.  Thus  every  discourse  exhibits  the 
Sw%/^'^  ^'^^  ^f  i^i^i^y^  and  the  sincerity  of  truth;  yet  scarcely  a 

dialogues, 

^^  [The  Socratic  Method  deserves  to  be  more  precisely  described.  Aristotle 
informs  us  that  in  the  sphere  of  general  philosophy  two  discoveries  are  justly 
attributed  to  Socrates,  the  inductive  mode  of  inquiry,  and  the  practice  of  seek- 
ing general  definitions,  ro^  r  hraKTiKout  \byovt  ical  ri  6pL^e<r9ai  xadoXou 
{^Metaph.  xiii.  4).  Of  these  the  former  was  ancillary  to  the  latter,  as 
Bacon  perceived,  Nov.  Org.  i.  105.  "At  inductio,  quae  ad  inventionem  et 
demonstrationem  scientiarum  et  artium  erit  utilis,  naturam  separare  debet,  per 
rejectiones  et  exclusiones  debitas ;  ac  deinde  post  negativas  tot  quot  sufficiunt, 
super  afhrmativas  concludere ;  quod  adhuc  factum  non  est,  nee  tentatum  certe, 
nisi  tantummodo  a  Platonty  qui  ad  excutiendas  definitiones  et  ideas,  hac  certe 
forma  inductionis  aliouatenus  utitur."  It  might  be  rash  to  assume  that  the 
method  of  Socrates  is  faithfully  represented  in  Plato:  but  the  Socrates  of 
Xenophon  proceeds  on  the  same  plan,  though  the  comparative  want  of  pre- 
cision in  some  of  the  Xenophontlc  conversations  may  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
Plato  had  improved  upon  his  master.  Against  this  supposition,  however,  may 
be  set  the  testimony  of  Xenophon  himself,  iv.  5,  11 :  i^  hk  koX  rh  6ia\4y€<T$cu 
iifOfJuurO^nu  Ik  tou  trwibvrat  kolp^  /SovXcveir^ai,  ita\4yovTa%  Kardyivij  rd 
Tpdyfiara.  Where^  faulty  as  is  the  etymology,  the  dialectic  process  is  de- 
scribed with  great  felicity.  Elsewhere  (c.  vi.  i)  we  are  told  that  Socrates  was 
never  weary  of  investigating  rl  txaffrw  efiy  tc5»'  Srrur^  in  other  words,  of  seek- 
ing the  right  conception  or  definition.  So  Aristotle,  /.  /.  wXoyun  ^^ct  rd  rl 
ioTUf.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Socrates  possessed,  consciously  to  himself, 
an  idea  of  scientific  method,  and  that  his  repeated  asseveration  that  he  '^  knew 
nothing,"  was  grounded  on  the  comparison  of  his  own  attainments  with  that 
idea.  See  Plato,  Apol.  ai  d,  and  compare  Schleiermacher  **On  the  worth  of 
Soczates  as  a  philosopher*'  in  the  Philological  Aluscum^  11.  p.  549;  Zeller, 
Philos  d.  Grieck.  II.  p.  50.  Induction  was  the  bridge  by  which  Socrates  led 
his  hearers  from  the  ''common  notion'*  to  the  right  conception  implied  in  a 
term,  proceeding  by  the  rejection  and  exclusion  of  that  whick  was  irrelevant  or 
proper  to  the  individual  or  the  subordinate  species,  "per  rejectiones  et  exclu- 
siones debitas."  See  the  dialogue  with  Euthydemus,  Mem.  iv.  a,  where  the 
steps  in  the  argument  are  traced  with  a  precision  worthy  of  Plato.  The  two 
counter-processes  of  the  dialectician.  Induction  and  Division,  are  described 
with  great  elegance  in  the  PhadruSf  165  D.  fol.    Ed.] 
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single  dialogue  is  found  to  terminate  in  any  direct  con-    lect. 
elusion;  a  peculiarity  which  in  fact  has  in  all   ages   per-___l_ 
plexed  the  expositors  of  Plato,  but  which  surely  could  not 
have  had  place  without  a  secret  purpose.    And  from  this 
peculiarity  it  likewise  followed  that  each  of  these  teachers 
left   no  school  to  wear  their  livery  and  minister  to  their  Ar«vA#r 
fame;  naturally,  for  the  very  object  of  each  was  to  shew£t«»A 
all   men  how  to  think  for  themselves.    Socrates,   indeed, 
bequeathed  his  general  principles  of  ethical  philosophy  to 
a  few  disciples  who  were  content  to  copy  and  record  him 
— as  Xenophon,  iEschines,  Simo,  Cebes,  Simmias,  Crito; 
but  these  lasted  only  for  a  generation,  and  left  no  living 
succession   to  champion   their  tenets.     In  these   respects 
then  we  see  the  similarity  of  these  two  legislators  of  philo- 
sophy: let  us  now,  with  equal  rapidity,  characterize  the 
difference.     Bacon  wearied  of  ineffective  logical  specula- ^^^'j'f'- 
tion,  Socrates  of  ineffective  physical,  the  former  resigned  ani^/^m 
in  a  great  measure  the  internal  world  for  the  external,  the^%JJ,vJ; 
latter,  the  external  world  for  the  internal.     The  physical  j?^^*;*'^ 
theorists  of  the  Ionic  succession"  were  to  Socrates  precisely  sicstoUh- 
what  the  schoolmen   and   the  imaginers   of  hypothetical  Siir*; 
worlds  were  to  Bacon :  and  as  the  folly  reigned  in  different  ^JH^^' 
regions,  the  path  of  the  reformers  lay  in  contrary  direc-  ^jjjf^'^^' 
tions,    and    Bacon   conducted    science   into  the   world   oititntsde- 
matter,  while  Socrates  had   led  her  into  the  heart  and***"***^ 
actions  of  man. 

To  speak  more  specially  of  the  features  of  this  reforma-  socraOe 
tion.     The  merits   of   the    indefatigable  converser,    who,  7^^JUr 
among  the  groves  and  public  walks  of  Athens,  fought  his  '*^*'^'**«^ 
calm  victorious  way  through  all  the  hosts  of  sophistry  in 
the  later  half  of  the   fifth    century   before   Christ,   were 
mainly  these.     In  the  first  place,  he  recalled  philosophy  ^^«^^ 
from  eloquence  and  verbal  subtlety  by  the  exercise  olXh^/rimtr/Jio' 
most  singular  combination  of  acuteness  with  practical  good^^^. 
sense  perhaps   ever  presented.     As  a  reasoner  he  mani-  »««^*j'« 
festly   overmatched    the    sophists    themselves,   whom  he 
purposely  fought  with  their  own  arms,  and  whom,  indeed, 
on  some  occasions  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato  he  seems  to 
copy  (doubtless  in  order  to  overthrow)  to  a  degree  not 
altogether  acceptable  tp  a  modem  reader,  who  forgets  the 
national  predilection   for  these   contests,  which   made   it 
impossible  to  present  truth  attractively  except  in  the  form 

**  [This  clause  stands  thus  in  the  author's  MS. :  "The  dreaming  disciples 
of  Pythagoras  and  Thales  at  length  sunk  into  the  puerility  of  sophistical  db- 
putants,*^&c  This  is  not  true  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  the  greatest  of 
nehom  were  contemporary  with  Socrates;  nor  is  it  clear  who  are  the  "  dream- 
ing disciples  of  Thales"  referred  to.  I  have  therefore  ventured  to  substi- 
tute words  of  my  own,  justified  by  Pkado^  p.  96.    £d.] 
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LECT.    of  regular  dialectical  disputation.     Again,  by  Socrates  tlie 
^"-      mind  of  Athens  was,  in  a  great  measure,  withdrawn  from 
Socrates      studies,  of  which,  without  some  fundamental  reform,  two 
M^'r^S^    centuries    had    exemplified    the    hopelessness".     Such    a 
"iit^il^    reform  of  physical  science   the  tastes  and  habits  of  So- 
Aw«Wr.       crates  do  not  seem  to  have  even  led  him  to  contemplate ; 
but  even  had  he  seen  it  with  the  prophetic  eye  of  that 
great  man  to  whom  I  have  already  compared  him,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  would  not  have  resolutely  preferred, 
when  he  inspected  the  manners  of  his  countrymen,  as  a 
higher  and  holier  office,  the  almost  exclusive  dissemina- 
tion of  the  principles  of  moral  truth,  and  of  the  way  to 
explore  and  establish   them.     Again,   for  the  dogmatical 
Nis"see/-   assertion  of  suppositions    as    unquestionable  truths,   So- 
tr!^*d^tk  crates,  with  a  reach  of  logical  sagacity  peculiarly  his  own, 
^//^fj*^  tdiUght  the  great   principle   of  humble  inquiry,  the  com- 
sce/tics:       mencement  with  doubt^^: — a  principle  which  subsequently 
degenerated  into  a  scepticism   for  which  Socrates  is   not 
to  answer.     He  made  doubt  the  first  step — "scepticism" 
Socrates      makcs  it  the  entire  process  and  result — of  philosophy. ..But 
MwrSiS-    among  all  the  great  maxims  which  the  authority  of  So- 
tionfrom     cratcs   fixcd   and   fortified    in   the   world    of  speculation, 
Ml^e^vvfin  none  should  justly  rank  higher  than  the  principle  of  in- 
specuiattoH.  f^^rnal  nteditatiofi,  as  the  true  outset  of  legitimate  inquiry. 
I  promised,  as  you  may  remember,  that  in  the  person  of 
Socrates  would  be  found  that  transition  from  the  external 
to  the  internal  which  separates  the  first  and  second  periods 
of    Greek    philosophy.     In    this    maxim,    and    its   conse- 
quences, we  find  the  passage  effected.     For  in  the  prin- 
ciple, comprehensively  considered,  there  is  a  double  aspect 
/J!nded*Z  — intellectual  and  moral.     Regarded   morally,  it  declares 
a  theory  of  that  thc  foundatlons  of  ethical  science  can  only  be  laid  in  a 
umoH  na-  ^jj^jg^j^^  investigation  of  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  moral 
constitution^*;  and  that  if  sophistical  scepticism  has  ques- 

*•  [Aristotle  says,  "In  the  time  of  Socrates  definition  took  the  place  of 
inquiry  into  nature,  which  philosophers  deserted  in  favour  of  moral  and  politi- 
cal speculation  :'*  ro  ^Jfruv  rot  ire/x  0i;o'6<m  Ai7(e,  irpdt  ^  rijv  xPV'f^f^ow  dpen^w 
ical  T7JF  iroXiruc^v  aTiKXtycw  oi  ipiXoawpuvyres.     De  Part,  Anim.  I.  i,  44.     Ed.] 

^*  [As  Meno  tells  him  :  "I  had  heard,  Socrates,  that  you  are  always  doubt- 
ing and  causing  others  to  doubt ;  and  now  I  find  it  by  experience  to  be  so ; 
for  you  have  so  bewitched  me  by  your  spells,  that  I  am  in  a  state  of  utter  doubt 
and  confusion.'*  Men,  p.  80.  For  the  moral  aspect  of  the  Socratic  scepticism, 
see  the  conclusion  of  the  Theatehts,    Ed.] 

**  [This  at  least  was  the  interpretation  Plato  put  upon  the  Socratic  '*  know 
thyself."  But  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  Socrates  himself  clearly  perceived  the 
connexion  between  Ethics  and  Psychology;  at  least' there  are  no  traces  of  such 
knowledge  in  the  Xenophontic  reports,  nor  are  his  somewhat  arbitrary  and 
superficial  definitions  of  the  virtues  altogether  compatible  with  it.  See  the 
well-known  passage  in  the  Magna  Moralia,  I.  i,  where  the  superiority  of  the 
Platonic  to  the  Socratic  Ethics  is  traced  to  Plato's  clearer  views  of  the  consti- 
tution of  man*s  nature.    I  have  said  elsewhere  that  the  "self-knowledge  of 
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tioned  the  existence  of  morality  as  distinct  from  physical    lect. 
enjoyment  or  suffering,  a  genuine  philosophy  must  establish     ^"' 
it  in  that  region  where  alone  it  can  be  found, — the  world 
of  the  human  heart, — where,  disentangled  of  all  incidental 
accessories,  it  lives  a  pure  and  primitive  formation... Re- 
garded intellectually,  it  declares  that  in  the  principles  of 
the  mind  of  man  must  be  sought  the  principles  of  inquiry 
and  of  advancement     And  it  is  observable,  that  Socrates 
appears  to  have  combined  both  these  views  into  one  for-{f^ff^^* 
mula  when  he  professes  to  call  virtue  itself  a  **  science,"  and  scumcg." 
yet  (as  he  so  often  demonstrates)  a  science  "that  cannot 
be  taught "."    Accordingly,  in  compliance  with  these  master- 
conceptions  of  the  position  of  man  in  regard  to  truth,  the 
method  of  Socrates  is  (as  he  himself  humorously  styled  it, 
in  playful  allusion  to  his  maternal  descent)  essentially  a^^"„^*" 
"maieutic"  or  obstetric '•  method:  a  constant  effort  (that 
is)  to  "deliver"  minds  of  that  secret  truth  which  lay  con- 
cealed in  their  own  constitution;  and  hence,  perhaps,  from 
the  practical  method  of  his  master,  Plato  in  part  derived 
his  own  theory  of  knowledge  as  "  reminiscence". ' 

In  the  statement  of  his  views  and  inquiries  Socrates 
employed  a  peculiar  vein  of  irony^^ — partly,  as  I  suppose,  f^f^J^^ 

Socrates  consisted  in  the  rigorous  examination  of  the  notions  of  his  own  mind, 
rather  than  of  its  operations  and  faculties,  and  chiefly  of  those  notions  which 
relate  to  moral  distinctions,**  and  this  I  still  think  a  substantially  correct  view 
of  the  matter.    £d.] 

u  ["Whether  Virtue  can  be  taught"  was  a  question  much  agitated  in  the 
time  of  Socrates,  who  appears  to  give  contradictory  decisions  on  different  occa- 
sions. Compare  Flat  Meno^  pp.  96,  $|8,  with  ProtagoraSy  p.  361,  in  the  latter 
of  which  passages  he  censures  his  own  inconsistency  in  first  denying  that  Virtue 
can  be  taught,  and  then  maintaining  that  Virtue  is  Science;  and  the  inconsis- 
tency of  h&  opponent  in  affirming  the  first,  while  he  rejected  the  second  pro- 
position. According  to  Xenophon,  Mem,  I.  1,  19,  Socrates  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  common-sense  view  that  Virtue  is  partly  matter  of  teachin^i  partly 
of  practice  {pk9KifT6v\  and  partly  of  natural  disposition.  But  Xenoimon  ap- 
pears unconscious  of  the  logical  difficulty  of  reconciling  this  with  that  identifica- 
tion of  Virtue  with  Science  or  Wisdom  which  he  elsewhere  distinctly  attributes 
to  his  master.  The  Cynics  and  M^arics  who  accepted  this  identification 
consistently  asserted  that  Virtue  is  MaicrAy.     £d.] 

w  [Plat.  T^Aet,  p.  149.     Ed.] 

*7  [This  doctrine  is  developed  in  the  Af<eno,  p.  81,  and  more  fully  in  the 
Phado,  p.  7a.  The  conjecture  that  it  was  suggested  bv  the  teaching  of  Socrates 
is  higMy  probable,  but  the  doctrine  itself  is  too  speculative  and  fanciful  to  have 
found  favour  with  Plato's  master.     £d.] 

^  [Schleiermacher  (PAiiosoph.  Werke,  m.  4,  9)  ingeniously  remarks,  that 
'*tbe  irony  of  Socrates  is  nothing  else  than  the  co-existence  in  him  of  the  Idea 
of  Knowledge,  with  the  absence  of  positive  acquirement ;  literally,  the  know- 
ledge that  he  knew  nothing."  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  term  c//m^ 
9da  never  occurs  in  Xenophon.  Of  the  things  however,  we  have  examples  in 
the  dialogues  with  Theodote,  the  hetsera,  Afem,  m.  11,  and  in  that  with 
Euthvdemus,  Ih.  iv.  a.  The  Latin  equivalent  to  the  word  is  dissimulation  Cic. 
Acad,  Qu,  II.  5, 15.  Its  Greek  antitheton  is  iXa^a^lOf  vanity  or  self-glorifica- 
tion. Comp.  Arist  EtA.  N,  IV.  13,  a.  Whedier  Socrates  reallv  used  this 
weapon  so  unsparingly  as  Plato  represents  is  a  curious  question.  Perhaps  the 
fact  may  have  lain  somewhere  between  his  representations  and  those  of  Aeno- 
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LECT.    to  evade  the  bigotry  of  the  times,  and  partly,  doubtless,  to 
^"'      pique  and  irritate  into  self-inquisition  those  with  whom  he 


conversed.  In  many  points,  unquestionably,  his  own  con- 
victions were  not  settled ;  and  by  the  use  of  this  veil  (which 
none  ever  interposed  more  dexterously)  he  at  once  gained, 
and  gave,  the  benefits  of  discussion,  and  yet  preserved  his 
own  doubts  from  inconvenient  disclosure.  This  seems  to 
me  the  true  account  of  the  famous  Socratic  irony... But  in 
the  course  of  these  discussions,  and  of  all  the  principal 
circumstances  of  his  life,  he  professed  to  be  guided  by  a 
His  so-  warning  voice — a  Balfuov,  or  genius" — seldom  directing 
Xli^ofi,  indeed  to  action,  but  constantly  restricting  from  evil.  Of 
this  remarkable  attribute,  what  shall  we  say?  Much  has 
indeed  been  written  and  speculated  as  to  this  singular 
accompaniment,  which  to  many  minds  has  invested  with 
the  dignity  of  supernatural  inspiration  the  deeds  and  words 
of  Socrates:  especially  when  they  remember  that  it  was 
just  about  the  period  when  the  Hebrew  prophets  were 
ceasing,  that  this  celestial  light  rose  in  another  land.  With- 
.  out  entering  into  the  probabilities  of  such  a  supposition,  I 
may  state  my  own  opinion  ; — that  this  restrictive  voice  was 
originally  meant  by  Socrates  himself  as  only  the  emphatic 
title  of  Conscience  regarded  (as  his  philosophy  invariably 
taught)  as  the  voice  of  God  in  the  heart  of  man;  but  that, 
in  all  probability,  as  his  destinies  became  more  and  more 
remarkable,  and  as  he  felt  himself  manifestly  the  selected 
instrument  of  moral  benefit  to  a  thoughtless  and  corrupt 
people,  his  own  secret  enthusiasm  (by  a  process  frequent 
among  men  of  singular  history)  began  at  length  to  whisper 
to  him  that  he  walked  under  the  special  guidance  of  hea- 
ven. Harmless — let  me  rather  say,  noble  and  truthful — 
illusion !  which  represented  as  servant  of  truth  him  who 
surely  did  the  work  of  truth,  and  taught  to  believe  himself 
directed  by  heaven,  him  who  assuredly  did  not  walk  with- 

phon,  who,  however,  would  be  deterred  by  the  apologetic  purpose  of  his  prin- 
cipal work  from  giving  ^at  prominence  to  so  unpopular  a  feature  in  his 
master's  character.  Possibly  it  was  a  quality  for  which  he  himself  had  no 
especial  relish.     Ed.] 

^'  [In  using  the  terms  "SoUfuaw^  or  genius/*  Prof.  Butler  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  an  exploded  error.  Socrates  always  speaks  of  t6  daiM^wtow,  or 
daift6wi6p  Tit  **a  divine  or  supernatural  somewhat  ("divinum  quiddam,"  as 
Cicero  has  it),  the  nature  of  which  he  does  not  attempt  to  define,  and  to  which 
he  never  attributes  distinct  personality;  speaking  of  it,  now  as  a  "sign,"  an- 
fuTop,  PhiBdr*  p.  «4«  B,  now  as  a  0«»^,  or  *' voice,"  Apol.  S.  p.  31  D.  This 
voice  or  premonitory  sign  he  undoubtedly  referred  to  a  divine  original.  See 
Xen.  Afem.  iv.  3,  i3,  13;  but  he  nowhere  indicates  the  particular  deity  from 
whom  he  believed  it  to  emanate.  According  to  Schleiermacher  this  6atfi6pio9 
"denotes  the  province  of  such  rapid  moral  judgments  as  cannot  be  referred  to 
distinct  grounds,  which  accordingly  Socrates  did  not  attribute  to  his  proper 
self;  for  instance,  presentiment  of  the  issue  of  an  undertaking;  attraction  and 
repulsion  in  reference  to  particular  individuals."    Plutarch's  treatise  is  weU 
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out  a  divine  superintendence,  who  "  did  by  nature  the  things     lect. 
contained  in  the  law," — ^who,  an  ordained  minister  of  that      ^"- 
natural  code,  "  shewed "  to  others  "  the  work  of  the  law 
written  in  their  hearts,"  and  taught  their  "conscience  to 
bear  witness,"  and  their  "  thoughts "  to  "  accuse  or  excuse 
one  another."     (Rom.  ii.  14,  15). 

In  the  science  of  God,  Socrates  taught  (as  we  know  by  ReHgious 
unquestionable  contemporary  evidence,  that  of  Xenophon)  ^^sZrntfs 
that  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  immaterial  infinite  Gover-  ^ll^n^d' 
nor  of  all  [Mem,  I.  4,  17,  18),  that  the  world  bears  thej^^^''"«^ 
stamp  of  his  intelligence,  and  attests  it  by  an  irrefragable 
evidence  (Meni.  I.  i,  19);  and  that  he  is  the  author  and  ««^ '*«•»«" 
vindicator  of  all  moral  laws.     It  is  undoubted  that  to  these  '^/fS^.'^'^ 
high  and  holy  principles  our  illustrious  philosopher  added  ^^^Jfjj"* 
much   subservience  to   occasional   superstitions.     Demons  tniMttii  with 
and  divination   clouded    and   perplexed   the  serene  sim-'"'^       ' 
plicity  of  his  theology;  and  Socrates  carried  into  morals 
and  religion  the  spectres  of  old  errors,  exactly  as  Bacon 
(with  his  magic  and  witchcraft)  polluted  with   them   his 
physics.     In  each  case  alike   we  justly  attribute  the  ex- 
cellence to  the  man,  the  error  to  the  time,     For  one  maxim  . 
of  practical   religion   Socrates  has  been   severely,   and    I 
think  unjustly,  censured..    He  countenanced,  as  we  are  told, 
the   adoption   in   each   country  of  its   customary   deities. 
But  to  me,  I  confess,  this  counsel  has  always  appeared  ^S^?^ 
rather  to  manifest  the  superiority  than  the  inferiority  of  fytheism  ex- 
Socrates  to  the  delusions  of  polytheism.     He  knew  that^^*'*'' 
such  deities  were  on  a  level  as  to  authority,  that  if  wor- 
shipped at  all  they  could  have  no  claim  beyond  that  local 
veneration  which  prescription  had  given  them;  and  when 
unable,  or  perhaps  (for  he  was  not  infallible)  unwilling,  to 
question  their  existence,  he  at  least  endeavoured  that  these 
subordinate   agents   should  as  little  as  possible  intercept 
the  view  of  the  supreme  Artist,  that  they  should  remain 
in  their  provincial  governments,  lest  the  attempt  to  extend 

known.  Its  Latin  title,  De  Genio  Socraiis,  is  simply  a  mistranslation  of  the 
Greek  Tcpi  rov  ^wKpdrovs  iaifiwlov :  and  is  not  countenanced  by  any  words  of 
the  author.  He  never  speaks  of  a  BalfiuVf  nor  does  Clemens  Alexandrinus ; 
who  however  in  one  passage  conjectures  that  the  dcufi6pio¥  of  Socrates  may  have 
1)een  a  familiar  genius,  Strom,  v.  p.  593.  This  conjecture  becomes  an  asser- 
tion in  Lactantius,  /ftst.  D.  II.  14,  who  converts  the  dicmonium  into  a  damcn: 
'*  Et  Socrates  esse  circa  se  assiduum  dsemona  loquebatur,  qui  puero  sibi  ad- 
hsesisset,  cujus  nutu  et  arbitrio  sua  vita  regcretur."  Apuleius,  it  is  true,  had 
already  led  the  way  to  this  error  in  his  treatise  de  Deo  Socratis,  It  is  adopted 
without  scruple  by  Augustine  and  other  Christian  writers ;  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  by  Ficinus  and  the  earlier  modems,  as  Stanley  and  Dacier,  in 
whose  writings  the  damonium  appears  full  fledged  as  an  ** attendant  spirit'*  or 
"good  angel"  Brucker  {H,  C.  P.  1 1,  c.  a,  §  9),  with  more  affectation  of 
criticism,  fails  however  to  point  out  the  origin  of  the  mistake.  The  classical 
passages  bearing  on  this  curious  subject  are  collected  and  quoted  at  length  by 
ICtthner  in  his  preface  to  the  Memorabilia,  p.  18.     £d.] 
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1^.     the  authority  of  any  might  lead  to  his  universal  rec<»ni- 
•      tion. 
rf™Si        .   ^"  Political  Philosophy   Socrates   laid  down  the  car- 
■^SrtiS'*'  '^'"*'  principle  of  Justice  as  the  foundation  of  government, 
scu^.       and  the  true  hinge  upon  which  the  solution  of  social  diffi- 
culties should  be  made  to  turn.     The  systematic  resolution 
of  all  the  theory  of  society  into  the  elementary  principles 
of  natural  law"  appears,  so  far  as  I  can  collect,  to  have 
almost  wholly  originated  with  the  comprehensive  mind  of 
Socrates. 
2^^  But  in  the  sphere  of  personal  morals,  the  science   of 

>«»™i-B-life,  the  philosopher   was   eminently  himself.     The   prin- 
'■''■         ciples  which  he  here  established  were  of  the  most  universal 
application,  and  constantly  contemplated  practice.     But  I 
confess  I  do  not  think  it  easy  to  condense  into  any  syste- 
matic series  of  deductions  the  Socratic  ethics ;  and,  indeed, 
the  fact  which  has  always  struck  me  as  peculiarly  admir- 
able in  his  moral  reasonings,  is,  their  unfettered  variety, 
and  the  exquisite  calmness  and  perfect  equilibrium  with 
ifiitMoii  wfiich  he  allies  together  all  the  diversity  of  motives.     The 
dutimciim.  word  So^ia  includes  in  it  all  human  excellence",  whether 

**  [See  the  discussion  belw«en  Hippies  Bad  Socrates  recorded  to  Xen. 
Mem.  IV.  c  4,  esp.  1 19,  fol.  Oiher  detached  political  precepts  occur  in  the 
MemeraiUia;  sTnongthe  most  stiilting  of  which  are,  (i)  "Kin^  and  ruleis  are 
neither  those  who  bold  the  sceptre,  nor  those  elected  by  the  vulgar,  or  singled 
out  b;  lot,  nor  those  who  owe  their  position  to  force  or  fraud;  But  thtue,  and 
those  only,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  sdeoce  of  Govemment, "  iii.  0,  10, 
Compare  the  definition  of  the  Art  regal  (fiairAiic^,  Ih,  c  »,  ir.  (1)  "TTiere 
are  five  principal  polities  r  monarchj,  or  the  goyemment  according  to  the 
laws  of  willing  subjects ;  tyranny,  which  is  an  ille^  and  arbitrary  rule 
exercised  against  the  will  of  the  governed;  aristocracy,  plutocracy,  and  demo- 
cracy" (the  last  bemg  somewhat  loosely  defined,  possibly  by  the  limit  of  ihe 
narrator.)  Other  passages  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Socmtes  drew  Ihe  first 
lineaments  of  that  Fohtical  Science  which  was  afterwards  Ihlly  developed 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  conversation  with  Euthydemus  [Afem.  iv.  a, 
H — 19)  upon  Justice  and  Injustice,  which  resembles  the  discussions  in  the 
fioit  book  of  Plato's  RipuUic,  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  in  poinL 
Ed.I 

"  [The  identilicalion  of  Virtue  with  Wisdom  or  Sdence  is  the  most  chaiac- 
teristic  feature  of  the  Socratic  Ethics.  Of  Ihe  four  "cardinal  virtues," 
Socrates  seems  to  have  acknowledged  three  :  Justice,  Temperance,  and  Forti- 
tude or  Valour,  Wisdom  he  held  to  be  the  collective  term,  to  which  all  these 
are  subordinated.  For  he  denied  the  possibility  of  a  man's  acting  counter  to 
his  judgment  of  that  which  is  best,  and  therefore  referred  all  vicious  action 
to  ignorance  (Xen.  Mem.  ni.  9,  ^,  5).  2p0ia  or  hninitii.ti  consisted,  according 
to  Socrates,  in  the  foreiiight  of  ^e  consequences  of  actions,  not,  as  in  Plato, 
in  the  apprehension  of  Ideas.  Socrates  was,  consequently,  a  Utilitarian  in 
Morals,  maintaining  that  Good  and  Beautiful  were  relative  terms,  identical 
with  Useful  (»tiioi>»^  or  ii^i\iiur),  lb.  c  8.  He  held,  however,  that  of  all 
the  consequences  of  our  actions,  their  effects  upon  our  own  spiritual  oatuie  are 
by  lar  the  most  momentous,  lb.  I.  6,  9;  IV.  8,  6,  dpi»TO  vir  olfioi  fflr  rajf 
a^iTTo  iTi^\aiiinvi  toC  uii  ^AHotowi  yiTjeufloJ,  ^Jiffra  it  roili  fiiXwra  elaSat- 
roiUnm  Bn  ^eXrJovi  ytyrtrrat.  Heoce  his  repeated  exhortations  to  aelf- 
retlection,  as  the  means  towards  self-knowledge.  Though,  as  Mr  Grote  points 
out,  Socrates  nowhere  formally  recogniies  benevolence  as  a  duty,  his  principles 
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as  manifested  (reflectively)  in  the  conduct  of  one's  self,  or     ^^[p*- 

(socially)  towards  others.     Happiness   in   its   true  purity L 

and  perfection  is  only  to  be  found  in  virtue";  a  proposi- 
tion which  he  perpetually  upheld,  and  from  the  misunder- 
standing of  which  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  two  opposite 
schools  soon  arose  under  the  very  eye  of  Socrates.  For 
morality  in  general,  Socrates  lays  three  solid  foundations, 
— religion,  practical  knowledge,  and  virtuous  habits;  and 
with  equal  force  insists  upon  the  three.  But  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  Supreme  Governor,  and  of  morality  as  his 
law,  he  sought  the  consummation  of  his  views  and  of  his 
hopes.  And  those  who  (as  perhaps  you  know)  have  en- 
deavoured to  distort  the  example  of  Socrates  into  a  support 
for  their  views  of  the  natural  powers  of  man,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  practical  morals  upon  supernatural  aid,  ought 
surely  to  remember  that  his  scheme  of  morals  was  itself 
constantly  referred  to  religious  considerations  and  divine 
help;  and  that  his  great- mind,  deeply  versed  as  it  was  in 
the  practical  knowledge  of  human  nature,  saw  and  owned 
the  necessity  of  assistances  beyond  human,  craved  them, 
sighed  after  them,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  seems  to 
have  at  length  imagined  them  present  from  the  very  force 
of  desire.  To  a  reformation  thus  extending  through  the 
entire  field  of  practical  knowledge,  Socrates  saw  the  ob- 
stacles, and  he  was  prepared  to  meet  thenL  The  humble 
son  of  the  sculptor  had  received  his  mission,  he  discharged 
it,  and  he  was  willing  to  be  its  victim.  In  each  of  the 
accusers  of  Socrates,  as  the  Apology  of  Plato  expressly 
tells  us,  a  specific  party  was  represented, — the  poets,  the 
politicians,  and  the  orators".  They  consummated  their 
work  of  vengeance,  but  they  immortalized  Socrates.  He 
must  necessarily  have  soon  died;  but  his  enemies  alone 
could  have  procured  us  the  day  of  the  Phaedo ! 

We  must  now  surrender,  for  a  time,  Socrates  and  hi.s 
age.     He  left,  as' we  have  before  observed,  nothing  behind 

would  lead  in  practice  to  the  highest  form  of  beneirolenoe,  the  endeavour  to 
elevate  and  purify  the  minds  of  others.  Hence  the  spirit  of  moral  proselytisni 
so  apparent  both  in  Socrates  and  the  best  of  his  followers ;  a  spirit,  by  the 
way,  of  which  we  discover  no  traces  in  the  Sophists.  His  analysis  of  Virtue 
was  undoubtedly  defective,  as  Aristotle  has  pointed  out  (Magna  Moral,  i.  i,  5), 
for  it  takes  no  account  of  passion  {irdBoi),  nor  of  moral  sentiment  (17^0$).  This 
analysis  is  however  most  interesting  to  the  student  of  ancient  philosophy,  as  it 
was  the  first  step  towards  a  systematic  morality,  the  previous  theory  of  the 
Pythagoreans  being  justly  stigmatized  as  irrelevant  to  the  subject  {piiK 
olKeiw).     Compare  Eih.  Nic.  vi.  13,  3,  4.     Ed.] 

**  [See  Xen.  Mem,  in.  o,  14,  where  happiness  (€5  Tpdrrew)  is  identified 
with  virtuous  action  (eD  tokw).    Ed.  ] 

**  [**  Sophists"  in  author's  MS.  The  passage  of  the  Apology  runs  thus;  ix 
roirtav  koX  yLiXifrhi  fioi  iviOrro  koX  "Avvroi  Kal  AijKtay,  MAi/roj  fiiv  inrkp  tCjv 
roirfrup  ix^^M^i'Ofi  ^Amtros  di  inrkp  t<Sw  drifuovpyvv  Kal  rdv  iroXtriirwv,  At/zcwv  bk 
i^ip  T(Sv  f/t]frbpw.  p.  -23  E.     Ed.] 

B.  16 
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LECT.    him  that  could  deserve  the  name  of  a  school,  could  take 
^"'      his  place,  or  represent  the  murdered  sage  in  the  circles  of 
Athens.     But,  vast  as  nature,  all  minds  could  find  their 
systems  in  him !  and  accordingly,  from  his  teaching,  with 
new  and  regulated  energies,  we  find  Philosophy  once  more 
starting  into  her  innumerable  and  diverging  courses.   To 
classify,   to  inspect,  to   analyse   them,   will  probably   be 
occupation  sufficient  for  our  next  series  of  meetings  here. 
The  minor  schools  of  the  Cynosarges,  Cyrene,  or  Elis,  will 
detain  us  but  briefly;  in  the  vast  and  proportioned  edifices 
of  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophies  we  shall  find 
subjects  to  which  a  more  protracted  attention  must  be  de- 
voted, but  which  it  must  be  the  fault  of  your  Professor  if 
he  fail  to   make  deserving  of  that  attention.     You   will 
accept  my  thanks  for  your  attendance;  our  assemblies  have 
not  indeed  been  large,  but  I  would  hope  that  they  have 
not  been  altogether  without  mutual  profit  and  instruction. 
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LECTURE  I. 

Socrates  and  the  minor   Socratics.     School  of 

Megara. 

Gentlemen, 

It  was  one  of  the  last  observations  which  I  took     lect. 
occasion  to  offer  to  you,  in  commenting  on  the  fortunes  of       '* 


Grecian  speculation; — that  in  the  comprehensi\ie  mind  of •y«^'w'« >-'- 
that  eminent  man  with  whom  our  inquiries  then  ceased  ""^  * 
were  contained  the  latent  germs  of  innumerable  subsequent 
growths.     It  was   not   merely  the   inventive  sagacity   of 
Socrates   which    placed    him    in   this    prominent  historic 
position ;   though   that  sagacity  was   equally  vast  in   its 
compass  and  penetrating  in  its  power.     It  was  even  more 
than  this,  the  freedom,  candour,  popularity,  and  variety  oi^^causrs 
his  intellectual  pursuits ;  his  unrivalled  skill  in  the  tactics  ^/;i<>^//' 
of  conversation,  which  provoked  and  managed  inquiry ;  his  ^i^ij^i, 
almost  patriarchal  amenity  of  manners,  which  encouraged 
and  guided  it.     The  soil   should  indeed   be  worthless   in 
which  the  dexterous  husbandry  of  Socrates  could  deposit 
no  seed  that  promised  future  development.     We  speak  of 
the  school  of  Socrates,  but  in  the  technical  sense   of  the 
term  he  had  no  school.     The  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  the 
Stoa,  the  Cynosarges,  were  the  chosen  localities  of  special 
sects ;   Athens   itself  (and   in   it   as  type  or  miniature — 
Greece — the  world) — was  the  scene  of  the  instruction,  as 
of  the  studies,  of  Socrates.     He  might  truly  say  with  La 
Bruyire :   "  Je   rends   au   public  ce  qu'il   m'a  prfit^ :   j*ai 
empruntfe  de  lui  la  mati^re  de  mes  ouvrages:  il  est  juste 
que  I'ayant  achev^  &c.  je  liii  en  fasse  la  restitution."     His 
predilection  for  Athens  was,  it  is  true,  exclusive.     In  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  passages  of  the  Crito^  he  represents 
the  Republic  as  addressing  himself:  "None  of  the  solem- 
nities of  Greece  has  ever  induced  you   to   quit  Athens, 
except  on  one  occasion,  to  attend  the  Isthmian  games  at 
Corinth ;  war  alone  could  attract  you  from  it :  you  have 

*  [p.  52  B.    Ed.] 
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LECT.     not  been  a  traveller,  as  others;  you  have  never  felt    ^, 
^'        curiosity  to  see  foreign  nations  and  to  study  their  laws  ; 


you  were  contented  with  us  and  our  government."     But 
in  every  region  of  that  manifold  Athenian  world  he  was 
at  home.     He  found  the  human  heart  there,  and  found  it 
under  every  modification  of  social  influence ;  and  to  all  he 
addressed  a  lesson  suitable  to  all.     "I  respect  and  love 
you,  Athenians!"   he  exclaims,  in  the  Apology  recorded 
by  Plato* ;  "  but  I  will  obey  the  voice  of  the  deity  rather 
than  yours;   and,  while  I  live  and  am   able  to  do  it,  I 
will  never  abandon  the  office  of  philosophy,  the  office  of 
giving  you  warning  and  advice,  the  office  of  addressing  iii 
such  fashion  as  this  every  man  I  meet :  'Oh,  my  friend ! 
how  can  you,  a  citizen  of  Athens  (the  city  most  famous  of 
the  earth  for  civilization  and  resources),  not  blush  to  think 
only  of  amassing  riches  and  gaining  honours,  without  once 
occupying  yourself  with  truth  and  wisdom — the  soul  and 
its  perfection  ?'    And  if  any  of  you  pretend  that  he  is  so 
engaged,  I  will  not  take  his  word  for  it,  I  will  not  leave 
him — I  will  question,  examine,  convict  him."     In  such  a 
spirit  as  this,  we  can  well  credit  his  declaration  that  he 
believed  "  a  man's  greatest  happiness  consisted  in  rational 
discourse  of  virtue  all  the  days  of  his  life." 

Accordingly,  within  the  limits  of  Attica  the  influence 
of  this  voluntary  philosophic  missionary  was  pervading 
and  powerful.  His  pupils  were  as  various  as  the  occasions 
of  his  teaching.  Derived  indifferently  from  every  quarter 
of  Athenian  society,  they  carried  into  all  their  respective 
departments  of  life  a  tincture  of  the  character  of  the 
master ;  his  extraordinary  powers  and  prompt  willingness 
to  display  them  attracting  round  him,  as  hearers  more  or 
less  constant,  not  merely  all  that  was  excellent  in  the 
youthful  mind  of  Athens,  but  many  also  (as  the  founder  of 
the  Cynic  school)  already  advanced  in  age  and  matured  in 
experience.  His  very  skill  as  a'dialectician  dazzled  those 
who  could  not  pass  from  the  form  of  knowledge  to  its 
reality,  and  who  considered  as  the  highest  of  intellectual 
attainments  that  quick  and  glittering  play  of  weapons 
which  the  great  philosopher  only  valued  as  enabling  him 
to  disarm  the  honest  adversary  without  wounding  him,  or 
to  strike  the  blow  home  and  sure  upon  captious  and  un- 
principled arrogance. 
Tk^  mixed  Accordingly,  among  the  constant  or  occasional  auditors 
^/*  «w»-  ^^  Socrates  were  seen  many  whose  views  had  little  apparent 
*»^''  connexion  with  philosophical  contemplation.     The  future 

leaders  of  armies,  the  aspirants  after  public  distinction,  the 
rivals  of  the  popular  assembly,  were  observed   in  earnest 

•  [p.  49  D.    Ed.] 
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conference   with   this   indefatigable  teacher ;    whose   ver-    lect. 
satih'ty  of  mind  was  evinced  in  his  prompt  adaptation  of       '• 
his  topics  to  the  temper  and  circumstances  of  each,  and  in 
the  employment  of  a  style  proverbially  attractive,     *' I>t  CAarms  0/ 
Graecis,"  says  Cicero  in  exemplifying  the  various  models  oi^u^''''^*^ 
discourse  {Off*  L  30),  "dulcem  et  facetum,  festivique  ser- 
monis  atque  in  omni  oratione  simulatorem,  quem  etpcDva 
Graeci  nominaverunt,  Socratem  accepimus."     TAis  qualifi- 
cation was  indeed  transmitted  to  the  subsequent  inheritors 
of  his  philosophy.     It  is  the  precept  of  Cicero  in  another 
passage  of  the  same  work,  "  Sit  igitur  hie  sermo,  in  quo 
Socratici  maxime    excellunt,   lenis    minimeque   pertinax ; 
insit  in  eo  lepos."     [lb,  37.)     The  simplicity  of  Xenophon, 
the  richness  and  variety  of  Plato,  form  our  principal  ex- 
amples of  this  rare  excellence ;  in  the  time  of  Cicero  it  is 
probable  that  many  others  existed,  as  there  is  scarcely  a 
disciple  of  Socrates  to  whom  the  composition  of  numerous 
treatises  in  the  form  of  dialogue  is  not  ascribed. 

Of  such  auditors  of  Socrates  as  Alcibiades  and  Critias 
it  is  of  course  unnecessary  here  to  speak ;  nor   are   the 
philosophical  labours  of  Lysias,  or  even  of  Isocrates,  of  a 
character  sufficiently   marked    to    detain    the  student   of 
the   history  of  theoretical   philosophy.      The  intellectual 
characteristics  (as  far  as  a  brief  sketch  can  effectually  arrest 
them)  of  those  disciples  who  themselves  became  masters, 
are  here  our  only  subject.    A  natural  division  offers  itself. 
Some  of  these  pupils  of  Socrates  adhered,  without  much  Tke/oiiaw* 
deviation,  to  the  general  principles  of  their  Teacher  ?  others,  ^a^/may 
receiving  their   impulse   from   him   and   from   the  times,  %fj^l^^ 
originated  schools  distinct  from  each  other  as  from  their  ^^«*«"« 
common   source,  and  strongly  marked  with  decisive   in- 
dividuality. 

I.  Not  possessed  of  his  force  of  reason  or  weight  of  First,  the 
character,  the  former  class  yet  saw  that  in  the  moral  ^^^  ''*^' 
elevation  of  their  fellow-citizens  lay  the  great  aim  of 
conscientious  inquiry ;  and  they  seem  to  have  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  they  could,  to  fulfil  this  high  function.  As  pro- 
fessed followers  of  Socrates,  they  strenuously  exhibited 
his  principles.  With  him  they  held  that  God  exists,  and 
through  his  works  reveals  himself;  as  an  author  in  his 
volume : — that  He  is  the  providential  cause  and  governor 
of  the  world,  and  (above  all  portions  of  his  creation)  the 
special  guardian  of  man ;  that  He  is,  moreover,  the  legis- 
lator of  rational  beings,  having  given  them  laws  whose 
evident  universality  forbids  the  supposition  of  a  partial  or 
accidental  origin;  and  that  these  laws  are  accompanied 
with  sanctions  of  reward  or  punishment  to  which  the  fact 
of  conscience  bears  perpetual  attestation.    To  this  rational. 
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scheme  of  theology  thus  bound  up  with  morals,  they  pro- 
bably added  the  same  series  of  incidental  confirmations 
which  are  so  constantly  found  in  the  records  of  the  Socratic 
discussions,  the  evidence  of  authentic  presages,  and  the 
palpable  agency  of  the  subordinate  ministers  of  divine 
vengeance  in  the  terrors  of  thunder  and  lightning ;  topics 
which  Socrates  was  wont  to  advance,  though  it  is  now  not 
easy  to  determine  how  far  he  purposely  adapted  himself  in 
such  statements  to  a  popular  and  not  injurious  prejudice. 
The  divinity  of  the  human  soul  (whether  in  reality  of 
essence  or  analogy  of  properties),  and  its  immortality  in 
a  future  state,  were  the  natural,  and  one  of  them  the 
necessary,  supplement  to  this  lofty  theology.  Like  Socrates 
too,  they  spoke  of  "knowledge"  in  a  peculiar  and  elevated 
sense  of  that  term  (doubtless,  similar  to  the  inspired  use 
of  "  Wisdom  "),  as  being  the  great  object  and  chief  blessing 
of  man  ;  and  of  vice  principally  under  the  character  of  a 
gross  ignorance  and  stupidity.  Such  were  the  leading 
ideas  of  the  philosophy  of  these  writers,  enforced  with 
much  simplicity  of  style,  and  purity  of  language ;  yet 
perhaps  with  no  great  depth  of  personal  investigation  or 
force  of  original  thought.  They  came  to  their  illustrious 
Teacher  from  all  ranks  of  society.  ^Eschines  had  to  de- 
clare to  Socrates  that  "  having  nothing  else  to  give  him,  he 
gave  him  himself  ;'*  and  Simo's  reports  of  his  teaching  were 
designated  o-kuti/coI  from  the  trade  of  the  reporter... To 
Xenophon  (distinguished  in  so  many  departments  of  action) 
the  reputation  of  Socrates,  and  the  world,  are  indebted  for 
an  invaluable  series  of  notes  of  his  master's  discourses,  and 
a  sketch  of  his  final  defence  corroborating  that  of  Plato, 
though  inferior  in  force  and  spirit ;  and  the  accomplished 
disciple  of  Socrates  is  discovered  in  the  elevated  morality 
of  the  Cyropcedia,  Two  dialogues  of  very  uncertain  ge- 
nuineness' are  attributed  to  Simo,  the  only  remaining 
fragments  of  three  and  thirty.  Of  Crito,  who  was  the 
author  of  seventeen,  no  relic  is  extant  The  IltVaf,  or 
Picture,  of  Cebes^  is  of  all  the  writings  ascribed  to  this 
body  of  philosophers  perhaps  the  most  popularly  known. 
Of  even  this  performance,  however,  which  has  been  since 
translated  into  nearly  every  modern  language,  the  genuine- 
ness is  questioned ;  and  the  Stoical  cast  of  the  sentiments, 
along  with  references  involving  apparent  anachronisms,  has 
induced  many  critics  to  attribute  it  to  a  philosopher  of 
Cyzicus  who  taught  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Wolf, 
whose  critical  scepticism  has  been  evinced  in  so  many 
other  instances,  is  the  principal  champion  of  this  opinion ; 

'  [Not  two  'dialogues,*  but  two  fabricated  epistUs  are  attributed  to  this 
philosophic  cobbler.     See  Fabricius,  Bibl,  il.  p.  *j\%  ed.  Harles.     Er>.] 
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but  the  arguments,  though  advanced  with  great  ingenuity,     lect. 
are  not,  as  I  think,  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  almost        ^' 
universal  testimony  of  antiquity*.   We  can  scarcely  believe, 
for  example,  that  Laertius,  who  was  nearly  a  contemporary 
of  the  Cyzlcene   Cebes,  could   be  mistaken   in   ascribing 
the  Tabula  to  the  disciple  of  Socrates  if  it  were  really  the 
work  of  the   later  hand.     But  criticism   has   almost  un-  TkeJia- 
equivocally  refused  to  admit  the  claim  of  three  dialogues  ^t^uJu 
(usually   printed   in   the   editions   of  Plato)   entitled,   "of^^jjjj^. 
Virtue,"   "Eryxias,"   and   "Axiochus,"  and    formerly  at-««- 
tributed  to  the  Socratic  iEschines,  as  the  only  relics  of  a 
voluminous  writer  of  dialogues,  orations,  and  epistles.     Of 
Glauco  nine,  of  Simmias  the  Theban,  twenty-three,  ^"^^^  cu^uo  and 
logues  are  said  to  have  perished.    The  relics  of  the  Socratic  simmia*, 
philosophy,  as  held  by  its  most  authentic  interpreters,  are 
thus  reduced  to  a  scanty  and  uncertain  number;  nor  can 
the   high   probability  which   we    possess   as  to   the   true 
doctrines  of  the  sage  and  his  intellectual  offspring,  in  the 
pages  of  Xenophon,  Cebes,  and  the  simpler  dialogues  of 
Plato,  coupled  with  the  traditions  of  antiquity,  altogether 
console  us  for  this  loss.     The  fate  of  these  writings  and  of 
their  authors,  in  the  general  chances  of  fame,  impresses 
upon  us  how  rapidly  the  lessons   of  a  merely  practical 
morality,  however  useful,  disappear  before  the  commanding 
and  attractive  presence  of  vast  and  proportional  systems. 
A  scheme  of  moral  teaching,  whose  excellence  lies  in  its 
equilibrium,  requires  extraordinary  talents  to   rescue   it 
from  the  reputation  of  sameness  and  insipidity ;  and  the 
simplicity  of  truth,  which  in  Socrates  was  dignity  and 
power,  might  easily  sink,  in  the  hands  of  his  less  gifted 
pupils,   into   frigidity   and   languor.     Uniformity  without 
prominence  fatigues  the  attention ;  truth  itself  in  morals, 
being  but  the  image  of  a  familiar  reality,  can  scarcely  carry 
the  charm  of  novelty;  and  our  own  experience  will  suf- 
ficiently remind  us  that  in  religion  and  philosophy  it  is 
seldom  strongly  popular  when  not  in  some  point  uiged  to 
exaggeration. 

^  [It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Wivo!^  which  we  possess  was  the 
work  of  a  contemporary  of  Socrates  and  Plato.  Besides  the  "Stoical  cast  of 
the  sentiments/'  arguments  against  its  genuineness  may  be  drawn  from  the 
diction,  which  bears  the  marks  cadetUis  Gracitatity  both  in  the  use^  of  late 
words,  and  of  solecistic  and  Latinizing  constructions.  The  question  is  appa- 
rently set  at  rest  by  a  reference  we  find  in  Chap.  33  to  a  passage  in  the  Laws^ 
the  latest  work  of  Plato,  which  was  probably  not  published  until  after  the 
death  of  Cebes.  Of  bad  Greek  the  formula,  c.  26 :  N^'  Ate  oh^w  is  a  glaring 
instance.  In  c  15,  Kptrucol  occurs  in  the  sense  of  cri/ics,  as  in  the  pseudo- 
Platonic  Axiochus,  366  E.  'Paf  4M$ol  would  have  been  used  by  a  contemporary 
of  Socrates.  UeptTaTiKoH^Ucpurarfrrucol)  in  the  same  sentence  is  also  con- 
clusive. With  Wolfs  arguments  I  am  not  acquainted:  but  the  counter 
authority  of  Laertius  is  of  little  weight.     Ed.] 
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LECT,  11.     But  there  was  little  probability  that  the  Grecian 

mind  should  long  remain   in   this  state  of  equipoise :  or 


^/Mtwrs  ^^^  reverence  for  the  memory  and  eminence  of  any  man 
of  Socrates:  should  producc  a  unanimity  which  even  the  acknowledefcd 
carrudoHt  suprcmacy  of  a  common  revelation  has  not  been  found  to 
^^^tpi^'iL  ^^sure.  The  variety  of  intellectual  endowments,  the  differ- 
« */«>^e/'  ence  of  moral  susceptibility  and  even  of  physical  tempera- 
n^ion,  or'  mcnt,  and  the  desire  of  special  celebrity,  would  of  them- 
JSJ'SivA  selves  be  sufficient  to  destroy  it.  And  almost  under  the 
^Jiklruac^  cyc  of  Socratcs  himself,  schools  were  already  forming  in 
*n.  which  the  symmetrical  unity  of  his  picture  of  the  soul  and 

its  duties  was  broken  into  fragments,  and  in  which  each 
leader  of  a  sect  had  taught  himself  and  his  disciples  to  be 
contented  with  one  exclusive  compartment  of  a  vast  In- 
heritance of  truth. 
Tkt  soera-        As  might  havc  been  expected  from  the  predominantly 
/ert^ifJuiy  etlikal  cast  of  the  speculations  of  Socrates,  these  teachers 
^ctu'iuw^  were  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  opposition  of  their  views 
as  to  the  rule  of  life  and  conduct     But  they  were  not  so 
without  exception;  nor  will  a  view  yet  more  accurate,  of 
the  doctrine  of  Socrates,  lead  us  to  anticipate  that  they 
ThtSocraHc^ovXA  bc  SO.     I   havc   bcforc  noticed   the  peculiar  con- 
*ih^^'^^'    stancy  with  which  Socrates  identified  Wisdom  and  Virtue; 
^^v^fL  ^  proposition  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  his,  and  of 
^enclto}^  the  Platonic  amplification  of  his  philosophy.     Now  Wis- 
'cafikeoty^'  dom,  thus  Considered,  necessarily  includes  two  elements, — 
'^^'  correct  knowledge  of  the  right,  and  the  habit  of  constant 

action  according  to  that  knowledge.  But  whether  it  was 
that  Socrates  regarded  the  latter  component  as  top  obvious 
to  be  formally  insisted  on ;  or  that,  by  a  still  deeper  study 
of  the  subject,  he  considered  that  the  unclouded  appre- 
hension of  moral  rectitude  was  itself  in  a  great  degree 
unattainable  except  in  and  by  a  course  of  practical  good- 
ness, and  thence  inclusively  supposed  it ;  or,  again,  con- 
ceived that  if  the  Supreme  Good  were  perpetually  presented 
to  the  soul,  it  would  infallibly  incline  it ; — it  is  certain 
that  he  seems  to  insist  on  the  intellectual  element  with 
peculiar  force,  with  a  force  which  indeed  to  many  readers 
of  his  discussions  seems  altogether  overstrained.  "Effn)  he 
KaX  rrjv  hiKoiocrvvqv  KoX  rrjv  aWrfv  iraaav  aperfjV  <r off} lav 
elvcu*.  Had  Socrates  intended  by  this  formula  merely  to 
establish  the  rule  or  criterion  by  which  actions  were  to  be 
determined,  and  to  constitute  a  conformity  to  the  decision 
of  pure  reason  as  this  criterion,  he  would  have  said  no 
more  than  has  been  ordinarily  said  since  his  time;  but  his 
meaning  seems  to  have  gone  beyond  this.  Unquestion- 
ably Aristotle  understood  him  as  having  represented  the 

*  Xcn.  Memor,  in.  9. 
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state  of  knowledge   as  itself  the  state  of  virtue: — "eVi-    lect. 
^nriixa^  yap  cSer'  eivai  ircura^  ra^  dpeTa^,  &aT€  a/ia  avfi^ai-  ' 

V€vv  elBipai  re  rffv  ScKaioavvrjv  /caX  etpai  SiKaiovJ*  {Eih,  End, 
I.  5.)  Without  at  present  entering  on  this  question,  I 
remark  that  such  a  theory  (in  whatever  precise  form  ori- 
ginally held)  must  necessarily  involve  much  logical  discus- 
sion, though  always  in  subservience  to  moral  speculation. 
If  it  be  held  that  the  full  exercise  of  perfect  rationality  is 
the  great  aim  of  a  rational  being,  and  the  constant  con- 
templation of  the  Supreme  Good  his  surest  path  to  excel- 
lence, or  itself  total  excellence, — the  investigation  of  those 
powers  by  which  that  contemplation  may  be  effected,  will 
inevitably  demand  the  attention  of  the  ethical  theorist. 
Logical  disquisition  will  force  itself  upon  him  in  the  work 
of  exposition  or  inquiry.  The  records  of  Plato  and  Xeno- 
phon  evince  how  largely  Socrates  was  engaged  in  discus- 
sions as  to  the  nature  of  Science  and  Truth;  and  it  is 
very  remarkable,  that  among  the  lost  writings  of  his  im- 
mediate disciples  we  find  many  tracts  enumerated  upon 
detached  portions  of  the  same  general  subject.  Notwith- 
standing, then,  the  ethical  direction  of  the  Socratic  teach- 
ing, and  the  subservience  of  all  its  labours  to  the  moral 
elevation  of  man, — ^you  will  not  be  altogether  surprised  to 
find  that  the  school  most  exclusively  dialectical  in  all 
antiquity  is  counted  among  the  various  results  of  the  general 
Socratic  movement. 

(i)     The  school  of  Megara,  however,  (for  it  is  to  this  TktMegn- 
society  and  succession  of  philosophers  I  am  now  directing '^*^'' 
your  attention)  cannot  be  correctly  understood  by  those  >w«««/^ 
who  are  content  to  find   in  the  opinions  of  its  founder '^"^^**'' 
(Euclides)  a  mere  development  of  the  views  of  Socrates. 
If  I  mistake  not,   in  a  former  series  of  Lectures,  I  took 
occasion  (though  in  a  brief  transient  reference)  to  represent 
this  school  as  the   legitimate    inheritor  of  the  profound 
philosophy  of  Elea;  and  endeavoured  to  evince  the  yist^  ccmbiueda 
ness  of  this  account  of  its  origination  by  the  manifest  ^^an 
congeniality  of  its  doctrine  and  phraseology.     Cicero  has  -£^y«^  '^'^ 
unquestionably  stated  the  true  position  of  the  case,  by*^* 
uniting  in  one  character  the  two  elements, — ^the  Eleatic 
tradition   and  the   Socratic    discipleship : — ^''non   multum 
(dissentiunt)  a  Platone  Megarici,  quorum  fuit  nobilis  dis- 
ciplina,  cujus   (ut  scriptum  video)  princeps  Xenophanes, 
quem  modo  nominavi:  deinde  eum  secuti,  Parmenides  et 
Zeno.     Itaque  ab  his  Eleatici  philosophi  nominabantur. 
Post  Euclides  Socratis  discipulus^  Megareus;  a  quo  iidem 
Megarici  dicti."     {Acad,   Qucest  II.  42.)     We  saw   (when 
treating  it  in  its  chronological  place)  the  tendency  of  the 
Parmenidean  philosophy,  in  inferior  hands,  to  eventuate  in 
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LF.cr.  merely  logical  disputation;  to  pass  from  the  substance  to 
^-  the  form  of  reason.  We  know  that  in  Zeno  of  Elea — 
though  we  have  rejected  the  low  and  unfounded  estimate 
of  that  able  disputant — this  anticipation  was,  from  the 
pressure  of  opposition,  too  nearly  realized;  insomuch  that 
this  active  champion  of  Eleaticism  has  been  commonly 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  methodical  disputa- 
tion: and  the  reader  of  the  mystic  and  oracular  frag- 
ments of  Parmenides,  in  which  the  deepest  questionings 
of  self-searching  Reason  are,  or  seem  to  be,  met,  laments 
to  find  the  philosophy  of  that  man  at  whose  extraordinary 
depth  Socrates  represents  himself  in  early  youth  astonished 
and  charmed  (in  T/iecetet  183),  losing  its  coherence,  and 
ravelling  into  a  mass  of  tangled  and  unprofitable  difficulties. 
f/lik^Jc^  Euclides,  who  was  either  born,  as  some  held,  in  a  Si- 
/er.and  ciHan  clty*,  or  connected  with  that  country,  would  natu- 
/«W{>*!"  rally  receive  his  earliest  impressions  from  the  philosophy 
of  Southern  Italy;  and  a  disposition  eminently  ardent  (per- 
haps even  choleric)  would  not  be  likely  to  intenerate  the 
stem  and  disputatious  character  which  it  had  now  unhap- 
pily assumed.  For  though  an  affecting  anecdote  is  related 
by  Plutarch  testifying  on  one  occasion  the  patience  and 
fraternal  affection  of  Euclides',  we  can  scarcely  attribute 
the  placidity  of  a  philosophic  love  of  truth  to  one  who 
had  recourse  to  the  courts  of  justice'  to  gratify  that  desire 
for  oral  conflict  which  the  logical  schools  could  only  some- 
times meet.  With  the  elements  of  the  philosophy  of  Par- 
menides treasured  in  a  mind  restless  and  acute,  Euclides 
(whether  directly  from  Sicily  or  Megara)  came  to  Athens 
as  the  true  centre  of  intellectual  activity,  and  soon  became 
an  assiduous  hearer  of  the  great  instructor  pf  the  Grecian 
mind.  Plato's  Thecetetus  presents  to  us  Euclides  as  pre- 
serving in  manuscript  a  long  discussion  of  his  master's  on 
the  nature  of  human  knowledge.  Residing  at  Megara,  we 
are  told,  that  to  evade  an  Athenian  decree  which  forbad 
any  intercourse  with  that  city,  Euclides  was  accustomed  to 
assume  a  female  dress,  and  brave  the  death,  which  was  the 
certain  consequence  of  detection,  in  order  to  gain  the  be- 
nefit of  nightly  conversation  with  Socrates  I  In  the  Pluedo 
we  find  him  noted  as  one  of  the  group  that  gathered  round 
the  bed,  and  hung  upon  the  last  accents,  of  the  Martyr  of 
Virtue;  and  Euclides  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  philo- 

^  [Gela,  according  to  Diog.  Laertius,  who  however  does  not  seem  to 
believe  the  tradition.     Ed.] 

•  [De  fratemo  Amore,  p.  489.    Ed.] 

7  [I  can  find  no  authority  for  this  statement,  except  the  Index  to  Laertius. 
The  passage  to  which  the  index  refers  (Lib.  ii.  5,  §  30)  has  an  entirely  different 
meaning.     Ed.] 

*  [This  romantic  stoiy  is  found  in  A.  Gellius,  iV.  A.  VL  10.     Ed.J 
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sophers  no  less  than  of  philosophy,  as  having  made  his     lect. 
house  at  Megara  the  hospitable  asylum   for  his   brother        ^- 
disciples',    terrified   and    dispersed    by  the  fate  of  their 
common  master. 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  union  continued  much 
longer  than  circumstances  necessitated.  Euclides  esta- 
blished, or  continued,  his  own  school  independently  of 
extraneous  aid,  and  with  sophistry  fought  the  sophists. 
The  cynic  Diogenes,  who  witnessed  the  tumultuous  con- 
tests of  the  pupils  of  Euclides,  and  perhaps  had  suffered 
from  their  pertinacious  acuteness,  took  vengeance  in  a  pun, 
and  pronounced  that  their  angry  meeting  deserved  not  the 
title  of  <rxo\rj  but  of  x^^V  **  •  ^md  Socrates  himself,  who 
had  witnessed  and  lamented  the  perverted  sagacity  of  the 
Megaric  philosopher,  declared  to  his  face  that  he  "knew 
how  to  debate  with  sophists,  but  not  with  men"." 

Of  the  substance  of  these  disputations,  and  the  nature 
of  the  opinions  which  were  popular  in  the  school  of  Me- 
gara, our  records  are  detached  and  scanty.  A  few  memo- 
rials of  Laertius,  and  a  single  phrase  of  Cicero,  nearly 
complete  our  narrow  stores.  The  waves  of  time,  silently 
closing  over  what  once  were  vast  and  proportioned  sys- 
tems, have  left  in  too  many  cases  but  lonely  and  insulated 
summits  above  them;  and  it  is  but  an  imperfect  consola- 
tion, that  the  scattered  and  barren  peaks  that  thus  rise 
above  the  waste  of  waters  may  at  least  be  regarded  as 
having  been  the  most  prominent  points  of  the  entire  ter- 
ritory; and  may  even  in  some  measure  assist  us  to  con- 
jecture the  shape  and  extent  of  regions  for  ever  lost  to  our 
eyes.  The  task  is  indeed  difficult  and  precarious,  but  to 
many  minds  this  character  will  only  excite  and  animate 
to  effort.  At  all  events,  with  whatever  chance  of  success, 
it  is  our  duty  (unless  we  would  degrade  the  history  of 
speculation  to  the  dry  register  of  unconnected  aphorisms 
it  has  been  too  often  made)  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  to 
the  harmony  which,  whether  apparent  in  error  or  real  in 
truth,  will  be  found  to  have  pervaded  every  body  of  opi- 
nions permanent  among  men ;  though  it  is  true,  if  I  may 
alter  my  former  comparison,  that  our  relics  of  many  of 
these  philosophies  are  like  the  faint  snatches  of  distant 
music  which  the  hearer  involuntarily  combines  into  a 
regular  strain,  scarcely  aware  how  much  of  the  completed 

•  [So  Hermodorus  in  Diog.  Lacrt.  il.  108.     Ed.] 

"  [Ibid.  VI.  a4.    Ed.] 

"  [lb.  II.  30.  Compare  the  bitter  lines  of  Timon  the  Sillographer,  Tb. 
§  107 :  "I  reck  not  of  such  babblers  as  Phaedo,  or  the  wrangling  Euclides, 
who  has  infected  all  M^ara  with  a  frenzy  for  debate.'*    Ed.] 
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LECT.  result  is  received  from  without  or  created  from  within. 
^'  And  whether  we  succeed  or  not,  in  presenting  a  perfect 
copy  of  the  perished  original,  the  exercise  at  least  is  valua- 
ble, which  accustoms  us  to  pass  in  our  historical  researches 
from  facts  to  reasons,  and  to  recognize  in  every  authentic 
relic,  however  isolated  or  obscure,  the  element  of  a  theory 
which  once  explained  and  corroborated  it.  We  thus 
employ  upon  different  materials  an  art  analogous  to  that 
of  the  illustrious  naturalist  of  France;  we  attempt  to  re- 
construct from  these  organic  remains  (the  precious  fossils 
of  history)  the  entire  framework  of  systems  now  no  more ! 
^«ivif*  The  founder  of  the  school  of  Megara  presents  himself 

Jenf^PaU  zs  the  compound  result  of  three  different  elements.     He 
^kear^'of^  camc,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  study  of  the  speculations 
:iocrate*,      q{  P arffieiiides ^  and   he  underwent  a  long  and   assiduous 
^«r/ia^*«w*  discipline  in   the   hands  of  Socrates.     Besides  which,  we 
%tm!^iTy   cannot  suppose  him  unaffected  by  the  influence  of  that 
a/J"^^"**  strange  society  of  rhetorical  philosophers  everywhere  pre- 
sent and  active,  the  Sophists,     In  these  commingled  agen- 
cies we  shall  find  a  rational  solution  for  the  problem  of 
his  philosophy. 
EUaticUni-       We  formerly  saw  that  the  school  of  Elea,  of  which 
dac^d,     Parmenides  was  assuredly  the  most  accomplished  repre- 
sentative, delighted  in  separating  the  world  of  sense  from 
the  world  of  reason ;   and,  feeling  that  the  tendency  of 
reason   is  towards  generality,  uniformity,  unity, — in  gra- 
dually reducing  all   the  forms,  ideas,   or  perceptions   of 
reason  to  the  sovereign  category  of  "  Unity."     They  could 
not  believe  that  the  ideas  of  the  Reason  can  be  elaborated 
from  the  phenomena  of  simple  sensation,  as  blood  is  ela- 
borated from  aliment ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  could 
not  believe  that  these  ideas  of  the  Reason  are  themselves 
without  any  corresponding  archetypes  in   the  system  of 
being.      Accordingly,   they   pronounced   that   there    is    a 
rational  or  intelligible  world,  the  correspondent  to  human 
reason,  and  appreciable  by  it  alone.    Arriving  at  this  point, 
they  began  to  reflect  upon  this  world  of  Reason,  to  measure 
the  divisions  and  map  down  the  features  of  this  mystic 
s     country.     In  this  important  work,  however,  they  seem  to 
have  discovered  the  precipitation  of  beginners  ;  for  before 
long  we  find   them   boldly  enthroned   upon  the  topmost 
peak  of  intellectual  abstraction,  the  solitary  idea  of  unity 
and  existence.     The  sameness  of  the  archetypal  world,  its 
independence  of  the  limitations  and  variations  of  time  and 
space,  filled  and  overwhelmed  their  minds ;  and,  in  order 
to  realize  this  conception  of  it  with  more  directness  and 
emphasis,  they  reduced  all  its  categories  to  the  bare  notion 
of  singleness  and  Being;  and  contrasted  with  this  one 
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existence  ever  identical  with  itself,  every  subordinate  nature     lect. 
liable  to  change.     Now  you  know  that  on  the  perception        '• 
of  Change  depends  the  acquisition  of  all  our  notions  of 
time,   space,   and   number ;   consequently  in   the   Parme- 
nidean    philosophy  the   whole  sensible  world   (of  which 
these  notions  are  as  it  were  the  framework)  was  condemned 
to  a  secondary,  phenomenal,  and  transitory  being.     More- 
over, the  whole  series  of  apparitions  which  compose  the 
sensible    world — its    sights,    sounds,   contacts,    pleasures, 
pains — ^have  no  necessary  existence ;  but  though  they  be 
all  supposed  to  cease   (as   they  plainly  may  be),  though 
every  sense   be  closed,  and   every  notion  that  waits  on 
sense  be  annihilated,  the  unchangeable  indestructible  Idea 
of  Existence  remains,  one  and  identical.     These  multiplied 
phenomena,   then,   are  but  the    outward   and   contingent 
manifestations  of  this  interior  reality ;  to  them  belongs  that 
ho^a,  or  knowledge  of  opinion,  which  is  based  upon  the 
believed  constancy  of  their  sequences,  and  which  affords 
sufficient  assurance  for  the  temporary  and  physical  sciences. 
Such  is  the  single  and  all-sustaining  principle  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Parmenides.     But  into  the  bosom  of  this  ever-  wnk  tju 
lasting  essence,  thus  one  and  unchangeable,  the  convictions  fucilt?*^' 
of  man  irresistibly  force  him  to  introduce  the   ideas   oiidenti/ietths 
Truth  and  Goodness ;   that  they  also   may  share  in  the  t^*' 
same  sublime  unity,  and  be  with  it  enshrined  above  the 
mutable  elements  of  the  sensible  universe.     How  far  Par- 
menides himself  adopted  this  view  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine, from   our  very  defective  materials ;   if  we   may 
trust  the  highly-finished  representation  of  Plato,  the  su- 
preme "  Idea  "  of  the  Eleatic  philosopher  was  av-rh  to  kcCKjov^ 
%  €<m  Kal  TO  orfaQw'y   but  however  this  may  be,  we  may 
well  believe  that  Euclides  as  the  pupil  of  Socrates^  and 
with  him  inclining  to  the  deification  of  justice  and  truth, 
could   scarcely  fail   to   invest  his   supreme  and   ultimate 
Principle  with  moral  attributes".     Prepared,  then,  by  these 

^  [It  is  not  however  certain  that  Euclides  assigned  any  distinctly  ethical 
meaning  to  the  term  Good.  His  system  seems  rather  to  have  been  a  reces- 
sion  from  the  Socratic  and  moral  to  the  old  ontological  view  of  things. 
Socrates  had  said  "Virtue  is  Knowledge"  (^p^in^o'cf,  iTur-Hj/iri,  cwpla),  but  by 
these  predicates  he  declared  himself  to  mean,  practical  insight  into  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  actions.  So  far  as  it  is  knowledge,  virtue  is  one — one 
per  s€  or  formally  considered — for  knowledge  is  formally  one.  But  the  objects 
of  knowledge  are  manifold;  hence  a  corresponding  multiplicity  of  virtues. 
Valour,  for  instance,  is  the  knowledge  of  things  really  to  be  dreaded  ;  Justice 
the  knowledge  of  things  which  may  lawfully  be  done ;  and  Virtue  in  general 
the  knowledge  of  the  means  to  true  happiness. 

The  Socratic  formula,  whatever  its  defects,  is  at  least  practicaL  But  the 
doctrine  of  Euclides  would  seem  to  have  made  speculation  the  end  or  sumtnum 
honum.  For  there  is  little  doubt  that  when  Plato  in  the  PhiUbus  intimates  his 
dissent  from  those  who  maintain  that  Intelligence  or  Knowledge  (i^ovs,  k-^i- 
VT'tiivfi)  is  the  highest  good,  his  arguments  are  directed  mainly  against  the 
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iKCT.     notices  of  the  influences  affecting  the  Megaric  philosopher, 
'•        you  will  not  hear  with  surprise  his  definition  of  the  sovereign 
good,  which,  as  reported  by  Cicero,  has  perplexed  so  many 
of  the  commentators  of  that  writer.     "Id  bonum  solum 
esse   (Megarici)   dicebant,  quod   esset  unum,  et  simile^  et 
Drnitdikf   idem  semper V    {Acad,   Qu,  II.  42.)     Nor  will  you  be  as- 
rxtsttHctfi/  tonished  that  a  thinker  trained  to  regard  the  whole  universe 
as  the  development  of  a  divine  unity,  should  have  boldly 
declared  that  evil  had  no  real  existence ;  and  that  that 
which  we  mistake  for  positive  evil  is  merely  the  privation 
in  various  degrees  of  the  supreme  good :  ra  Se  dvTLKetjjLeta 
T^S   dya0<p  dv^pei,  fifj  elvai   <f)a<TKCi>v,  is   one  of  the  few 
records  of  his  habitual  teaching  preserved  to  us  by  Laertius. 
But  as  the  upholder  of  the  metaphysical  system  of  unity 
and  identity  is  accustomed  to  explain  the  multiplicity  of 
the   sensible  world   as   a    manifold    matiifestation   of  the 
eternal  sameness,   an   exhibition  of  itself  under  various 
aspects  or  characters ;  so  the  transformation  of  this  supreme 
principle  into  a  moral  entity  will  produce  a  parallel  repre- 
sentation of  the  diversities  of  virtue  as  varied  forms  of  the 
sovereign   good.    We   are  not,  therefore,  disappointed  to 
find  our  memorialist,  in  the  passage  immediately  preceding 
the  last,  declare  to  us,  that  Euclides  %if  to  dyoBw  diretpaipeTo 
TroXXow   ovofJMat  xaXovfiepov'    ore  fiev  yap  (ppcvrja-cv,  ire  Se 
OeoVf  Kol  aXKore  vovv  koX  rd  XotTra". 

There  are  two  peculiarities  in  the  reasonings  of  Euclides 
which  seem  to  have  perplexed  the  historians  of  philosophy 
even  more  than  those  which  I  have  already  enumerated. 

Megarics.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Philcbus  is  not  the  only  dialogue  of 
Plato  in  which  the  Megarian  dogmas  are  criticized :  though,  as  they  had  so 
much  in  common  with  the  Eleatic  philosophy  of  Parmenides,  they  are  fre- 
quently mixed  up  with  the  latter  in  a  manner  which  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  One  passage,  {Sophista^  p.  246)  is 
referred  by  Schleiermacher  to  the  Megarics.  If  he  is  right,  we  gather  from 
it  that  Euclides,  like  Plato,  asserted  the  reality  of  Ideas  {vwtrh.  Arra  koX 
Affdfuira  etdri  njr  iXrf$inip  outlay  elwu),  being  herein  distinguished  from  his 
Eleatic  masters.  Perhaps  it  is  to  this  Cicero  alludes,  Acad.  Qu.  11.  41,  where 
he  says,  **Hi  quoque  (Megarici)  multa  a  Platone."  Euclides  however  differed 
from  Plato,  in  so  far  as  he  denied  to  the  sensible  world  that  /liSe^is  or  partici- 
pation in  the  ideas  which  Plato  insists  on  as  the  ground  of  its  reality.  With 
Euclides  therefore  metaphysics  was  the  only  recognized  science  :  Physics  and 
Ethics,  the  sciences  of  Nature  and  Man,  were  alike  impossible.  In  fact  Plato 
shows  (Ibid.  74S)  that  the  Megarian  Ontology  was  a  system  of  pure  Nihilism  : 
or  as  he  says  with  grave  satire :  "The  absolute  Being  has  then  neither  life  nor 
intelligence :  but  stands  ever  unaffected  by  change,  a  thing  august  and  holy, 
incapable  of  knowing  or  thinking.*'  A  passage,  it  may  be  remarked,  not 
favourable  to  those  speculatists  who  claim  Plato  as  a  Pantheist.    Ed.J 

"  [This  obscure  passage  is  supposed  by  Brandis  [I/dfidd.  11.  p.  114)  to 
refer  to  the  Megarian  doctrine  of  Ideas  alluded  to  in  the  forgoing  note.  It 
seems,  according  to  this  author,  to  imply  that  Euclides  had  departed  from 
the  high  Eleatic  doctrine  of  an  absolute  Unity,  and  that  he  admitted  "eine 
relative  Mehrheit  des  Seyenden."  We  hear  nothing  of  etdrf  in  the  reports 
of  the  opinions  of  Euclides'  successors,  until  we  find  Stilpo,  a  hundred  years 
after,  engaged  in  disproving  their  existence.     Ed  ] 
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We  are  told  that  he  rejected  all  analogical  reasoning",  and    lect. 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  attack  not  premisses  but  conse-        '* 


ana" 
return 


quences".     The  argument  by  which  he  is  represented  as^'^-^r*' 
vindicating  the  former  of  these  opinions,  appears  at,first /i^rJ/J 
sight  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  increase  the  difficulty.     "  The  '**""^»  ^^' 
objects  were  either  like  or  unlike ;  if  unlike,  the  analogy  was 
obviously  illusive ;  if  like,  it  were  better  examine  the  objects 
themselves."    When  we  remember  that  the  argument  from 
analogy  is  intended  not  to  supersede  positive  examination, 
where  it  is  possible,  but  to  supply  its  place  where  it  is  not, 
nothing  certainly  can  be  more  ineffective  than  to  object  to 
this  form  of  reasoning  that  absence  of  an  impossible  perfec- 
tion which  leaves  so  valuable  a  probability  behind  it,  in  cir- 
cumstances that  forbid  any  higher  order  of  conviction.   The 
poverty  of  our  materials  renders  any  explanation  of  this  dif- 
ficulty precarious.    The  tendency  of  a  purely  metaphysical 
philosophy  is  to  despise  all  empirical  conclusions ;  and  as 
probable  arguments,  in  all  their  innumerable  degrees,  from 
bare  possibility  to  fullest  moral  certainty,  form  the  foun- 
dations of  belief  in  the  world  of  sense,  the  pupil  of  Par- 
menides  may  have  learned,  and  taught  others,  to  slight 
them.     The  love  of  direct  consecutive  demonstration  which 
urged   him  to  pursue  his  antagonists  through  the  long 
labyrinth  of  their  own  conclusions,  in  preference  to  ques- 
tioning the  original  validity  of  their  assumptions,   may 
have  been  connected  with  the  same  general  philosophic 
habits  :  and  no  doubt,  the  superior  brilliancy  of  the  triumph 
when  the  contradiction  was,  after  a  chase  of  successive 
conclusions,  at  length  palpably  reached,  had  its  share  in 
popularizing  this  species  of  attack  in  the  "  eristic "  school. 
I    am    strongly  inclined,  however,  to    suspect,  that    the 
argument  against  the  use  of  comparisons  (Ski  TrapafioXr)^ 
\6yoi,  Diog.  Laert.)  was  originally  nothing  more  than  one 
of  that  multitude  of  quibbles  for   which  the  school  of 
Megara  is  famous  through  antiquity.   Suppose  the  assailant 
to  ask  the  employer  of  the  comparison,  "are  the  objects 
like  or  unlike  ?"  and  to  proceed,  "  if  unlike,  your  comparison 
is  void  ;  if  like,  since  you  know  them  to  be  like,  you  must 
know  6otA  the  objects,  and  your  comparison  is  superfluous ; 
for  what  you  know  you  can  personally  examine,  m-epl  avr^ 
SeUf  fjLoXKov  dv€UJTpi<l>€a'0cu,  17  oU  ifuna  iari/*    This,  I  allow, 
is  very  contemptible  sophistry ;  but  the  student  of  the 
fashionable  philosophy  of  Megara  will  scarcely,  on  that 

**  [Diog.  L.  II.  107.    Ed.] 

"  [reui  droM^€<rv  hiararo  ov  Kard  X-f^muiTa  dXXd  jrar*  hrt^to^,  lb.  If, 
as  Deycks  sapposes,  these  tenns  were  invented  by  Eudides,  to  him  will  belong 
the  honour  of  having  discovered  the  form  of  the  syllogism,  Xi}/ifiara  being 
equivalent  to  the  wpordceiSf  iri^pd  to  the  ffvjxwipaafJM  of  Aristotle.    Ed.] 
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LECT.     account,  deem  it  improbable.    The  very  next  champion  of 
'•        the  school  is  immortal  for  conceits  in  whose  company  tlie 
inventor  of  such  a  quibble  need  scarcely  blush. 
KuhuiLiM  I  speak  of  Eubulides,  the  supposed  author  of  seven 

acS^!"'  sophisms  whose  singular  celebrity  through  antiquity  is 
w/a!^'!  known  to  every  scholar,  and  really  forms  a  most  discredit- 
able element  in  the  estimation  of  ancient  literature**.  My 
object  being  altogether  to  accustom  you  to  trace  the  phy- 
siology of  the  history  of  speculation,  employing  facts  as 
little  more  than  the  symbols  of  principles,  and  such  facts 
only  as  are  in  tlwinselves  indicative  of  principles  latent  but 
real,  you  may  suppose  I  do  not  purpose  to  dwell  upon  these 
miserable  trifles.  When  indeed  I  remember  that  Philetas 
of  old  caught  a  consumption  in  the  intense  study  of  the 
-^euSo/Ltcwv,  and  that  Chrysippus  (the  glory  of  the  Stoa) 
wrote  six  weighty  volumes  on  the  same  puzzle,  it  is  only 
prudence  to  withdraw  from  you  the  fatal  attractions  of  the 
subject  Athenaeus"  has  preserved  to  us  the  epitaph  of 
the  unhappy  martyr,  in  which  the  sophism  itself  is  pathe- 
tically personified  as  the  murderer: 

Setoff  ^(Xvr£s  tlyX'  \6y(iav  6  }l^evS6fiew6t  /u 
"fiXcife,  Kol  rvKTuy  ^povrlies  iair4pioi\ 

These  logical  difficulties  are  known  by  titles  intimating  not 
the  form  of  the  sophism,  but  its  accidental  subject.  Thus 
we  have,  besides  the  Liar  just  mentioned,  the  Vailed",  the 
Horned",  the  Electra^  the  Bald",  the  Sorites'*,  the  Hidden. 
A  late  ingenious  writer,  in  a  dissertation  on  the  subject,  has 
endeavoured  to  elevate  these  fallacies  into  the  symbols 
or  examples  of  profound   metaphysical  difficulties.     The 

*•  [Eubulides  appears  to  have  been  the  person  especially  aimed  at  by 
Aristotle  in  his  anti-AI egaric  polemics.     £d.] 

^'  [Deipn.  ix.  p.  401  E.  The  sophism  is  given  by  Cicero,  Acad.  Q.  n.  39  : 
Si  te  mentiri  dicis,  idque  verum  dicis,  mentiris,  an  verum  dicis?  In  Arist. 
SopA.  Elenck,  xxv.  3,  it  is  called  **the  argument  proving  that  the  same  man  at 
the  same  instant  lies  and  speaks  truth."     Ed.] 

*8  [Lucian,  Vet.  Auct.  p.  22,  gives  the  following  example  of  the  ^7ife*aXw/tt- 
/i^of,  called  also  the  dtaXoy^dywi/,  or  "Hidden :  **A.  Do  you  know  your 
own  father?  B.  Of  course  I  do.  A.  Do  you  know  this  person  who 
stands  vailed  beside  me  ?  B.  No !  A.  He  is  your  father ;  it  follows  that  you 
don't  know  your  own  father."  Compare  Plat.  Tfuat,  p.  165  B :  X^w  V^  rh 
ieufdraTOw  ifni>Tr}fjLa...dpa  otw  re  t6v  aMi'  elSora  n  roOro  h  otSe  firj  €lB4vtu.  Ed.] 

*•  [Keparlyyis,  "What  you  have  not  lost  you  have.  But  you  have  not 
lost  horns,  therefore  you  have  horns."    Diog.  L.  vii.  187.     Ed.] 

^  [The  Electra  is  like  the  Vailed.  Orestes  stands  vailed  by  Electra; 
she  knows  Orestes,  but  knows  not  that  the  vailed  man  is  he;  hence  she  "rd 
a&rik  dfM  ol8i  re  koX  o6k  olde."     Luc.  lb.     Ed.] 

**  [The  ^oKoKpds  was  probably  a  kind  of  reversed  Sorites.  As,  for  instance. 
Does  the  loss  of  one  hair  constitute  baldness?  No.  Of  two?  No.  When 
then  does  baldness  begin?  at  the  ;/*!»,  or  at  the  («+i)tli  place?  If  not  at 
the  (ff)^,  why  at  the  (»  +  i)^?  unless  the  absence  of  one  hair  constitutes 
baldness,  which  was  denied !     Ed.] 

•■  ["Soritas  hoc  vocant,  quia  acervum  efiiciunt  uno  addito  grano."  Cic, 
Acad,  Q.  IT.  16.     Comp.  Diog.  L.  vii.  81;  Hor.  Ep.  il.  i,  45.     Ed.] 
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"Vailed,"  or  eyxeKoKv/ifievo^,  would  mark  the  difference  be-  lect. 
tween  sensible  and  rational  knowledge;  the  "Liar"  would  ^' 
evince  that  he  who  denied  the  possibility  of  truth  convicted 
himself,  by  avowedly  speaking  falsehood  at  the  moment  he 
made  the  assertion ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  It  is  remarkable 
too,  that  one  of  these  examples  is  employed  by  Plato  him- 
self" for  the  same  illustration ;  and  indeed  I  am  not  afraid 
to  confess  my  belief  that  the  expository  style  of  even  that 
great  master,  admirable  as  it  often  is,  was  unduly  influenced 
by  the  dialectical  fashions  of  his  day.  This  supposed  pur- 
pose does  not  seem  to  have  been  suspected  by  antiquitv;  it 
is  not,  however,  impossible  that  it  may  sometimes  have 
exalted  these  sophisms  from  barren  perplexities  into  instru- 
ments of  instruction ;  and  I  will  not  deprive  their  memory 
of  the  benefit  of  the  possibility.  The  whole  rich  inherit- 
ance passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Stoics,  who  did  not  suffer 
it  to  remain  unproductive.  '*  Tell  me  the  doctrines,"  said 
Chrysippus,  ''and  let  me  alone  for  proofs  T  proofs  which  he 
adduced  in  such  multitude,  and  managed  with  such  skill, 
that  it  was  said  (as  of  the  language  of  Plato,  so  of  the  logic 
of  this  Stoic),  that  if  the  gods  themselves  were  to  use  dia- 
lectics, they  would  adopt  the  dialectics  of  Chrysippus. 

As  far,  then,  as  we  have  now  reached,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  discover  in  the  early  stage  of  the  Megaric  school  the 
mingled  influences  which  I  have  already  noted,  the  meta- 
physics of  Parmenides,  the  ethics  of  Socrates,  and  the 
dialectical  habits  of  the  sophists.  The  influence  of  the 
metaphysics  of  unity  and  identity  seems  still  more  apparent 
and  direct  in  the  opinions  of  Diodorus  and  Stilpo,  the  only 
remaining  names  of  importance  in  this  body  of  philosophers. 
To  penetrate,  to  illumine,  and  to  harmonize  their  opinions 
by  the  faint  light  afforded  in  the  pages  of  our  ancient 
reporters,  is  a  task  in  which,  though  I  will  use  all  possible 
brevity,  I  can  scarcely  ask  you  to  accompany  me  this  day. 

•»  [Possibly  the  author  alludes  to  Theateius,  165  B,  where  however  the 
epithet  Itiv&rarow  ironically  indicates  the  contempt  with  which  Plato  invariably 
speaks  of  this  and  similar  tricks  of  controversy.  The  dialogue  called  Euthy* 
demui  was  evidently  written  for  the  purpose  of  laughing  them  out  of  fashion. 
It  is  probable  that  in  the  numerous  passages  in  which  the  ipiffrucai  or  dtn-f 
\oyucol  are  censured,  he  has  in  view  the  practice  either  of  tiie  M^arics  or 
Cynics,  or  both.  As  an  instance  may  be  quoted  Afauf,  p.  80  e.  In  the 
context  of  the  passage  in  Theatdus^  Plato  shows  psychologically  the  sense 
in  which  the  logical  paradox  may  be  true.  Hegel  in  his  History  of  Philosophy^ 
I.  p.  138,  is  copious  on  the  subject  of  this  and  the  sister  sophisms.    Ed.  J 
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School  of  Megara  continued, 


Gentlemen, 

LECT.  At  the  close  of  our  last  meeting  we  had  traced 

^^-  the  gradual  progress  of  the  philosophy  of  Megara  into  the 
sophistical  subtleties  of  Eubulides :  and  among  the  mazes 
of  their  perplexing  labyrinth  I  was  forced,  through  fear  of 
overtaxing  your  attention,  to  leave  it.  Some  notice  of 
these  elaborate  intricacies  was  necessary,  not  from  their 
intrinsic  value,  but  from  their  accidental  celebrity  in  the 
literature  of  antiquity;  but  as  my  object  is  to  pursue  the 
history  of  Reason  itself,  rather  than  to  undertake  to  track 
its  multitude  of  collateral  connexions  and  casual  results  in 
contemporary  literature,  I  escape  from  the  subject  as  speed- 
ily as  possible;  I  abandon  form  for  substance;  I  return 
with  eagerness  from  the  outward  and  ever-changing  vesture, 
to  the  soul  and  spirit  of  philosophy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  speculations  of  Diodoms  we 

may  have  an  opportunity  of  making  this  transition.     For 

though  this  reasoner  comes  before  us  with  a  full  share  of 

the  disputatious   characteristics   of  the   school,  I  do  not 

despair  of  finding  something  more  solidly  instructive  in  his 

history,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  as  hope- 

Diodoms     lessly  barren  by  the  majority  of  our  critics,     Diodorus,  who 

c«w«x,y?iv'.  is  styled  by  Cicero  (De  Fat.  6),  "valens  dialecticus,"  and 

300.  by  Sextus  is  termed  huCKeteriKdyraTo^^  was  originally  of  a 

city  in  Caria,  was  favoured  with  the  intimacy  of  Ptolemy 

Soter,  and  is  said  to  have  terminated  a  life  of  intellectual 

conflict  by  dying  of  grief  and  shame  at  being  unable  to 

solve  the  questions  of  Stilpo  in  presence  of  that  monarch, 

who  ridiculed  his  hesitation  in  a  pun  upon  his  name  of 

Cronus. 

As  far  as  I  can  collect  the  tenets  of  Diodorus  Cronus 
from  the  scattered  notices  of  antiquity,  he  seems  to  have 
been  eminent  for  the  three  following  philosophic  character- 
Hudutim-  istics.  He  argued  perpetually  against  the  reality  of  motion ; 
£«i/^'  — he  held  a  peculiar  view  of  the  nature  of  avmjfxfiiva,  or  con- 
nected propositions,  affirming  (if  I  rightly  understand  two 
obscure  and   intricate   statements    of  Sextus   Empiricus, 
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Pyrr.  Hypot.  II.  1 1,'  and  Adv.  Math,  Vlll.)  that  the  ante-  lect. 
cedent  and  consequent  in  a  just  hypothetic  ought  to  be  " 
connected  by  reciprocal  necessity; — and  he  was  the  in- 
ventor, or  employer,  of  a  species  of  argument  known  in  the 
ancient  logic  by  the  title  of  the  "  argumentum  dominans," 
and  specially  used  it  for  the  purpose  (as  Arrian  shows)  of 
proving  that  nothing  is  possible  which  neither  is,  nor  will 
be,  true.  {EpicteU  II.  19.)  I  am  now  to  attempt  to  illus-  andthtir 
trate  the  mental  relationship  of  these  tenets  to  each  other  ^A7/Lr. 
and  to  a  common  origin, — seeming  as  they  do,  at  the  first 
sight,  connected  by  so  slender  a  thread : — and  I  do  so,  not 
merely  as  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  of  reciprocal  illumination 
of  every  element  by  every  other,  in  which  I  would  have 
you  study  the  detached  records  of  ancient  speculation ;  but 
still  more,  as  including  a  valuable  lesson  regarding  the 
tendency  of  a  great  philosophical  system.  Nor  is  the 
interest  of  the  subject  diminished  by  the  circumstance  that 
that  system  has  been  in  our  own  day  revived,  unchanged 
in  substance,  but  adorned  with  a  novel  splendour  of  detail 
and  array  of  consequences,  which  have  made  it  the  most 
popular,  and  assuredly  the  most  dangerous,  metaphysical 
theory  of  the  universe,  in  modern  Germany. 

We  must  (to  understand  Diodorus  not  as  Diodorus,  but  Their  phiio- 
as  the  element  of  a  natural  development  of  principles)  'iJl^Jiitue. 
return  to  the  school  of  Elea.    We  found  in  that  school —  ^J!^r^i/A 
whose  metaphysics  were  inherited  by  the  Megaric  succes-  5^^^^/ 
sion — the  principle  openly  stated  that  the  sensible  world  is  tJUory  l/!L 
purely  phenomenal,  accidental,  apparent;  in  contradistinc- ^JiX 
tion  from  that  substantial  world  of  Reason  which  alone 
deserves  the  title  of  real  existence.    Considered,  then,  by 
the  intelligence,  the  world  of  existence  becomes  of  course 
subordinated  to  the  laws  and  forms  of  intelligence ;  it  is  a 
world  of  which  we  have  the  interpretation  in  our  own  rea- 
son, there  alone,  and  there  perfectly.     Now  of  these  laws  of 
intelligence,  as  it  is  their  undoubted  character,  that  they 
regard  the  Necessary,  the  Unconditional,  the  Absolute — so 
is  it  certain  that  this  absolute  thing,  thus  contemplated  by 
intellectual  intuition,   being  the  common  foundation  and 
essential  reality  of  all  things,  and  of  all  things  equally,  can- 
not but  be  one  and  ever  identical  with  itself.     To  the  eye 
of  reason,  then,  there  is  no  plurality,  no  change;  one  Being 
not  merely  supports,  but  is,  the  universe;   and   all  that 
reveals  itself  in  the  lower  world  of  sense  is  but  the  external 
manifestation  of  this  Absolute  Unity.     Of  anything  which 
that  mutable  world  includes  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is — 
it  becotnes;  for  its  property  is  incessant  change  ;  and  of  that 
which  incessantly  changes,  as  on  the  one  hand,  there  can 
be  no  assured  science,  so  on  the  other,  there  cannot  even 
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LECT.    be  any  true  and  proper  reality  predicated.    Vain  it  is  to 
"•       affirm,  with  the  shortsighted  naturalists  of  the  Ionic  school, 
that  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  trust  the  regulated  sequences 
of  nature ;  if  these  sequences  be  casual,  not  even  the  sha- 
dow of  science  can  regard  them ;  if  they  be  arbitrary  but 
believed  to  be  invariable,  this,  again,  is  not  science,  but 
faith ;  if  they  be  necessary  and  unalterable,  then  are  they, 
what  we  affirm  them,  the  mere  manifestations  in  the  world 
of  sense  of  the  necessary  attributes  of  a  necessary  and  eter- 
nal thing ; — they  are  then,  as  it  were,  the  Absolute  contem- 
plated by  the  eyes  of  sense  ;  and  all  the  scientific  reality  of 
such  laws  is  only  the  reality  of  the  absolute  Being  that 
exhibits  itself  in  them.     The  universe,  then,  is  one,  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  superior,  inferior,  or  equal : — %v  ra  iravra. 
My  present  object  (as  I  cannot,  to  avoid  misconstruc- 
tion, too  often  remind  you)  being  not  to  estimate  the  value 
of  theories,  but  to  trace  their  historical  development,  I  do 
not  now  pause  to  criticise  the  Eleatic  principle  of  Unity. 
For  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  simply  and  rapidly  note  the 
forms  the  same  general  principle  has  assumed  in  different 
ages ;  in  order  that  you  may  be  enabled  advantageously  to 
gefieralize  the  instruction  afforded  by  analysing  the  relics 
Theadmu'  of  Diodorus.     You  wiU  observe  then,  that  all  rational  ^x.-- 
'jS^^utT    plications  of  the  universe  (as  contrasted  with  pure  sehsual- 
^*"^u    ism)  admit  that  there  exists  a  being  absolute,  self-sustained, 
au rational  and  infinite:  the  point  of  difference  concerns  the  relation 
^tSUTuiu^    between  this  Absolute  Being  and  the  Universe.     On  the 
HiXithts*    ^^^  ^^Aty  the  Theist  (I  speak  now  not  as  a  theologian  but 
tkeorut  dif-  simply  as  a  reasoner)  holds  that  the  Absolute  Being  and 
TfUum  dis.  the  Universe  are  two  distinct  beings,  and  both  real,  though 
SfSwK/r  not  with  the  same  form  or  quality  of  reality;  and  that  the 
S'TKi-'**  connexion  between  the  two  existences  is  strictly  that  of 
vrtt.         Cause  and  Effect.     This  general  doctrine  is  divided  be- 
IjTfuSmH  tween  two  classes,  one  of  which  maintains  the  energy  of  the 
Absolute  Being  in  the  universe  to  be  literally  necessary; 
and  the  other  to  be  the  voluntary  result  of  free  activity 
under  the  guidance  of  yet  higher  attributes,  and  compelled 
only  by  the  glorious  necessity  of  ever  doing  that  which  is 
^^J^/^  momlly  best... On  the  other  hand,  the  Unitarian  of  meta- 
rwt  tfuory  physics  contcnds  that  the  Absolute  Being  and  the  Universe 
^iSAb^oiutt  are  not  two  but  one  Being ;  and  he  holds  either  i,  that  the 
fhl^ni^    Universe  itself,  such  as  we  see  and  feel  it,  is  the  absolute, 
SS%rww    uncaused  Infinite;  or  2,  that  matter  is  infinite,  and  the 
^;SSJf    infinite  Universe  the  modifications  of  matter  alone;  or  3, 
-^Si^  that  a  primal  force  is  the  Infinite,  and  the  universe  that 
4tmnuraud,  force  in  infinite  action ;   or  4,  that  matter  and  force  are 
themselves  (as  well  as  thought)  the  manifested  attributes  of 
the  Absolute  Being;  or  5,  (the  system  of  Spinoza),  that 
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thought  and  extension  are  the  original  attributes  of  that     lect. 
absolute  nature  of  which  the  universe  is  the  manifestation ;       "• 
or  finally,  the  theory  of  Schelling  and  his  followers,  which 
(upon  metaphysico-logical  grounds)   pronounces  the  iden- 
tity of  subject  and  object  in  that  Absolute  Unity  of  which 
nothing  can  be  determined  (for  determination  itself  sup- 
poses limitation),  but  which  the  reason  directly  contem- 
plates by  an  exclusive  privilege,  and  than  which  in  truth  it 
can  directly  contemplate  nothing  else*     It  would  be  in- 
deed extraordinary  if  the  last  form  of  the  theory  of  ^ux^/o^l/'l^ 
Unity  coincided  with  the  first,  and  the  circle  of  speculation  Y,'''^'"^^ 

•    •  •ir  »       t  «.«  tittory^  that 

returned  mto  itself;  yet  it  does  appear  to  me  that  in  their  «^-s^cA*//«tf^ 
grounds  and  reasons  the  school  of  Elea  and  the  modern  w^^wi- 
votaries  of  the  Absolute  Identity  probably  resemble  more  3k?£^22S&. 
completely  than  any  other  two  systems  in  the  series. 

I  need  scarcely  inform  you  to  which  of  the  foregoing 
many  varieties   of  hypothesis  I  would  myself  incline,  as 
furnishing  the  true  theory  of  the  existence  of  the  universe. 
The  causal  energy  of  God  as  exerted  in  the  formation  and 
support  of  a  world  dependent  on,  but  separate  from  Him, 
is  not  more  congenial  to  religion  than  it  is  acceptable  to 
philosophy;   but,  as  a  lesson  of  toleration  is  never  super- 
fluous, I  may,  before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  sea- 
sonably remind  you  that  the  maintenance  of  even  the  latest 
of  these  forms  of  the  theory  that  identifies  the  Absolute 
Being  with  the  world  of  sensible  manifestation,  is  not  felt 
by  many  of  its  upholders  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  prac- 
tical acceptance  of  the  Christian  faith.    Whether  the  world 
be  the  attribute  of  which  God  is  the  substance,  or  the  effect 
of  which  God  is  the  cause,  they  regard  as  a  transcendental 
question  upon  which  Revelation  was  not  meant  to  enlighten 
us;  and  though  assuredly  no  small  exercise  of  ingenuity 
would  be  necessary  to   reconcile  this   principle  with  the 
express  declarations  of  the  Scripture  record,  or  to  prove 
that  Scripture  did  not,   popularly  indeed,   but  positively^ 
decide  the  transcendental  question  itself;  or  again,  to  evince 
that  the  Deity  of  the  Bible  is  only  a  manifestation  of  the 
Absolute  Nature  in  a  shape  cognizable  by  the  Understand- 
ing;— yet,  while  we  firmly  resist  error  in  every  shape,  we 
ought  to  rejoice  in  being  able  to  extend  indulgence  to 
those  maintainers  of  it  whose  happy  inconsistency  allows 
them  to  join,  with  wayward  speculative  opinions  in  the 
regions  of  abstract  thought,  a  reverential  reception  of  the 
whole  law  of  life,  and  a  coincidence  in  all  the  requisitions 
of  practical  mordlity. 

*  See  Ancill.  II.  for  the  above  classification.  fFrederic  Ancillon's  and 
Essai  sur  U  Systime  de  VUniti  absoluiy  ou  Le  Panthiisme^  contained  in  the  and 
volume  of  his  iEjAMT  (Paris,  1832).    See  esp.  p.  56.     £d.] 
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LF.cr.  I  return  to  consider  the  subject  in  more  direct  con- 

_": nexion  with  the  Megaric  development  of  it,  and  specially 

A^HicattoH  in  relation  to  the  tenets  of  Diodorus.    The  supposition  of 

^iigdZ^   the  simple  unity  of  the  great  All  is  inseparably  bound  up 

'th^^iv^Jric  ^^^  the  supposition  of  its  eternity;  for  whatever  is  itself 

philosophy,   absolute,  or  an  aspect  of  the  absolute,  has  no  relation  to 

*iiZ*0fiio»  the  limitations  of  time  or  space;  of  such  there  can  (in  the 

doms.        ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word)  be  no  '*creationy    Now 

this  eternity  is  the  eternity  not  merely  of  the  whole,  but  of 

every  the  minutest  element  of  the  infinite  mass:  and  this 

again  inevitably  implies  the  equal  necessity  of  the  whole 

and  of  each  such  element,  whether  considered  as  evolved  to 

our  senses  in  time  or  in  space,  or  in  that  resultant  of  them 

both  which  we  term  "motion.**     Accordingly,  in  point  of 

fact,  the  system  is  scarcely  ever  found  unaccompanied  by 

the  strictest  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity;  and  this 

doctrine,  by  him  actively  maintained,  will,  I  apprehend,  be 

found  the  common  chain  that  links  the  scattered  fragments 

of  the  wisdom  of  Diodorus. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  hear  Arrian,  who  in  the  19th 
chapter  of  the  2nd  book  of  his  precious  discourses  of  Epic- 
tetus,  presents  us  with  the  following  account  of  one  article 
Hitih^ry  in  the  lectures  of  Diodorus.  "The  argument  called  the 
*nbu,^^  dominativeS  about  which  disputants  interrogated  each 
other,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  hence.  Of  the  following 
propositions,  any  two  imply  a  contradiction  to  the  third. 
They  are  these.  That  every  thing  past  is  necessarily  true ; 
that  an  impossibility  cannot  depend  oh  a  possibility;  that 
something  is  a  possibility  which  neither  is  nor  will  be  true. 
Diodorus,  perceiving  the  contradiction,  employed  the  first 
two  to  prove,  that  nothing  is  possible  which  neither  is  nor 
will  be  true."  The  force  of  this  reasoning  evidently  de- 
pends upon  the  assumption  that  in  the  scheme  of  the  uni- 
verse every  element  is  so  dependent  upon  every  other,  and 
(more  directly)  the  future  so  dependent  upon  the  past,  that 
the  assumed  necessity  of  the  past  inferred  the  necessity  of 
all  that  was  to  come,  or,  in  his  own  words,  inferred  that 
whatever  was  not  to  come  was  an  absolute  impossibility. 
As  this  argument  (though  Brucker  and  others  dispatch  it 

*  ['0  Kvpie^tav  Ti&yos,  The  propositions  in  question  are  perhaps  clearer  in 
the  original.  They  are:  i.  liay  Tape\ri\v$6s  dXiiOii  iMayxcuov  ftvcu.  Everjr 
truth  (i.e.  fact  or  event)  of  the  past  is  necessary  (could  not  have  been  other- 
wise). 2.  Awari^  ddOvarou  fi^  dKoXovday.  3.  AOparw  cZyou  d  o6t  (arty  iXriOis 
odr  fa-Tai.  (Things  which  never  did  and  never  will  happen  are  nevertheless 
possible.)  Though  Diodorus  has  the  credit  of  this  argument,  it  is  of  older  date 
than  he.  See  Arist.  Metaph.  Viii.  3 :  ^aAf\v...<A  Meyapixol,  Urav  iyepyi  fiAvop 
SOyturdcu,  irav  hk  fiif  ^vcpy^  ov  di^a<r$eu,  oXov  rbv  fi^  oUodofioOrra  ov  d6ya<r0cu 
clKo9ofi€tv,  dXXA  rby  oUodofiovura  Sray  olKoSofi'§  K.r.i.  The  paradox  seems 
framed  in  order  to  overthrow  the  Aristotelian  distinction  of  dwafus  and 
iy4py€La.     Ed.] 
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^  an  elaborate  trifle)  is  evidently  connected  with  the  pro-  lect. 
foundest  of  metaphysical  inquiries,  I  make  no  apology  .^__L_ 
for  continuing  the  passage  in  Arrian.  Cleanthes  and  his 
followers,  he  tells  us,  assumed  as  premisses  the  second  and 
third  propositions  of  the  series.  *'  They  held,  that  some- 
thing is  possible  which  neither  is  nor  will  be  true;  and  that 
an  impossibility  cannot  depend  on  a  possibility;  and  they 
consequently  denied  that  everything  past  is  necessarily 
true."  The  universal  connexion  of  the  possible  only  with 
the  possible,  and  the  impossible  with  the  impossible,  was 
here  again  assumed;  but  the  conclusion  was  against  the 
necessity  of  the  past  Chrysippus,  the  most  eminent  of  the 
successors  of  Cleanthes,  however,  preferred  to  reject  the 
logical  principle  which  the  others  had  assumed,  and  boldly 
asserted  that  an  impossibility  and  a  possibility  might  be 
interdependent  It  will  probably  strike  you  as  singular, 
that  in  this  controversy  the  doctrine  of  immutable  fate 
should  have  been  apparently  deserted  by  the  champions  of 
the  Stoical  institute;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  general  turn 
of  phrase,  leads  me  to  suspect,  that,  in  perfect  conformity 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  especially  of  the  Megaric 
school,  the  disputants  were  more  zealously  engaged  with 
the  logical*  dependence  of  conceptions  than  the  physical 
dependence  of  events.  Cicero  confirms  the  report  of  the 
views  of  Diodorus  in  his  treatise  De  Fato^  c.  9 :  adding  the 
illustration,  ^'nec  magis  commutari  ex  veris  in  falsa  ea 
posse  quae  futura  sunt  quam  ea  quae  facta  sunt;  sed  infactis 
immutabilitatem  apparere,  in  futuris  quibusdam,  quia  non 
appareat,  ne  necesse  quidem  videri."  Unquestionably,  in 
all  these  statements  there  is  the  same  confusion  as  to  the 
precise  sense  of  "necessity,"  "possibility,"  &c.  (whether 
considered  as  a  quality  in  things  themselves,  or  as  a  state 
of  our  knowledge  regarding  them),  which  has  since  dark- 
ened so  many  attempted  expositions  of  the  subject;  and  in 
the  last  passage  it  would  seem  as  if  the  "  necessity  of  the 
past"  meant  the  impossibility  that  a  thing  which  once  has 
happened  should  be  known  not  to  have  happened  (for  in 
what  other  sense  can  past  facts  evidence  their  own  "neces- 
sity?" or  be  considered  to  be  altered  from  '*  true  to  false?'). 
But  even  this  confusion  between  the  physical  connexion  of 
events  (independently  of  our  cognizance)  and  the  certainty 
or  uncertainty  of  our  knowledge  of  them,  or  even  between 
either  of  these  and  the  logical  connexion  of  antecedent  and 
consequent  in  propositions,  is  itself  (especially  the  latter) 
very  characteristic  of  the  union  of  Eleatic  metaphysics  and 
dialectics  in  the  school  of  Megara.    When  once  the  uni- 


esi 


'  [Obscura  qnsestio  est,  qtxam  Ttfi.  iurarOr  philosophi  appellant :  totaque 
\oyucij ;  quam  rationem  disserendi  voco.    Cic.  de  Fato  tnit,    £d.] 
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LECT.    verse  was  to  be  contemplated  as  an  object  not  sensible  but 
^^'       ratiofial ;  to  be  explained  out  of  the  Forms  of  abstract  rea- 


son, and  not  by  the  inductions  or  analogies  of  observation, 
the  tendency  was  irresistible  to  regard  all  its  connexions 
not  as  physical,  but  as  metaphysically  necessary,  con- 
nexions; that  is,  as  connexions  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
between  the  premisses  and  conclusions  of  a  logical  demon- 
stration. And  hence,  from  Xenophanes  to  Stilpo,  the  diffi- 
culty which  perpetually  recurs,  of  determining  whether  the 
few  and  detached  fragments  we  meet  are  truly  portions  of 
a  philosophy  which  was  content  to  balance  logical  prin- 
ciples, or  which  aimed  at  establishing  a  priori  principles  of 
the  actual  universe.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  authors  them- 
selves were  always  clearly  aware  of  the  distinction. 

If  you  have  accompanied  me  in  what  I  fear  has  been 
a  toilsome  course,  you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  now  de- 
tecting the  true  bearing  of  the  Megaric  philosopher's  theory 
of  the  reciprocal  connexion  of  a  true  hypothetic  proposir 
tion.  The  combination — or  confusion — of  logical  connexion 
with  actual  reality  is  here  still  more  manifestly  apparent. 
You  are  of  course  aware  that  the  only  truth  required  in  a 
conditional  proposition  is  the  truth  of  the  connexion  of 
antecedent  and  consequent;  nor  would  this  truth  be  en- 
dangered though  each  element  of  the  conditional  assertion 
were  really  false.  The  embarrassment  of  the  earlier  logi- 
cians, however,  on  this  very  simple  matter  was  altogether 
inconceivable,  and  betrays  an  apparent  indistinctness  of  con- 
ception which  renders  the  student  doubtful  whether  it  can  be 
possible  that  he  has  rightly  understood  their  representa- 
tions of  variance  upon  a  subject  so  manifestly  admitting  of 
none.  I  will  not  now  afflict  your  ears  with  a  detail  of  these 
uninstructive  quarrels:  the  theory  of  Diodorus  and  his 
andtifky  auditors  alone  concerns  us.  Diodorus  is  understood  to 
^fi^tLnt,  ^^^^  y^^^  ^^^^  "^  hypothetic  was  valid  (and  probably 
likewise  no  simple  proposition)  in  which  the  propositions, 
or  terms,  were  not  reciprocally  predicable  or  mutually 
inferential*.  The  relation  of  this  logical  tenet  to  that 
system  of  universal  necessity  in  which  every  event  was 

'  [Sext  Empir.  adv,  Logicos,  VI n.  113.  Philo,  Diodorus'  opponent,  had 
said:  "There  is  but  one  case  in  which  a  hypothetic  is  untru^  viz,  when  the 
assumption  is  true,  but  the  inference  false,  e.  g.  If  it  is  day,  it  is  night.  A 
hypothetic  is  true,  i.  When  both  assumption  and  inference  are  true,  as,  If 
it  Is  day,  it  is  light.  2.  When  both  are  false,  as,  If  the  earth  flies,  the  earth 
has  wings.  3.  When  the  assumption  is  false,  but  the  inference  true,  as,  If 
the  earth  flies,  the  earth  exists."  Diodorus  denied  all  these  propositions, 
nmintaining  that  the  only  true  hypothetic  was  that  in  which  a  true  inference 
is  necessarily  and  always  combined  with  a  true  assumption.  ("Oxcp  /ii^re 
ijftS4x^o  fiip-e  hd^xfreu  dpx6ficpov  dr  dkrfOovs  X^yew  iirl  }ff€u9os.)  Notliing 
is  said  by  Sextus  of  "simple  propositions,'*  to  which  the  controversy  is  evi- 
dently inapplicable,    Ed.] 
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dependent  on  every  other,  and  nothing  conceivably,  pos-    lect.  ; 

sible  which  was  not  also  real,  is   too  obvious  to  require       "'  1 

comment.     [I  may  note,  in  passing,  that  the  doctrine  that  i 

the  possible  and  real  are  coextensive,  has  been  developed 

in  two  opposite  directions.     A  French  theorist  of  the  last  i 

century  held  a  doctrine  which  involved  the  proposition  that 

there  was  nothing  conceivable  which  was  not  realized  in 

some  part  of  the  universe*.     The  difference,  then,  between 

the  doctrine  of  Diderot  and  that  of  Diodorus  would  be, 

that  the  one  swelled  the  real  to  the  possible,  the  other 

contracted  the  possible  to  the  real;  both  equally  ending  in 

making  them  coincide.] 

The  last  proposition  which  I  informed  you  was  held  by  Deniaio/ 
this  Megaric  philosopher  was  that  in  which  the  opponents  dmH^ 
of  the  reality  of  the  sensible  universe  in  every  age  of 
Grecian  philosophy  agreed,  and  which  formed  the  great 
practical  example  and  public  triumph  of  their  doctrine, — 
the  denial  of  the  reality  of  motion.  In  the  latter  part  of 
my  last  series  of  lectures  I  believe  I  endeavoured  to  show 
you  that  this  famous  proposition  was  far  from  being  the 
mere  dialectical  puzzle  it  is  so  commonly  represented. 
The  "Solvitur  ambulando"  of  a  modem  logician  (an  ob- 
viously unsatisfactory  evasion)  was  tried  upon  Diodorus 
himself  in  a  more  disagreeable  form.  We  are  told  by 
Sextus  Empiricus*  that  he  had  gone  with  a  dislocated 
shoulder  to  the  famous  surgeon  Hferophilus ;  and  that  the 
latter  delayed  the  operation  for  a  considerable  period, 
assuring  the  unhappy  logician  that  he  had  been  so  abun- 
dantly convinced  by  his  last  lecture,  of  the  total  impossi- 
bility of  motion,  that  though  his  eyes  seemed  to  assure  him 
the  bone  had  left  its  place,  he  refused  any  longer  to  trust 
those  deceiving  senses: — nor  was  it  without  considerable 
entreaty  and  earnest  recantation  that  the  physician  con- 
sented to  forget  that  the  bone  could  not  have  moved 
"either  in  the  place  where  it  was,  or  the  place  where  it 
was  not."  The  proposition  "  that  motion  is  impossible "  ^^*^j*^ 
is  only  a  popular  instance  and  practical  example  of  the  ^^Zt^i 
wider  proposition,  that  sticcession  is  rationally  inconceivable; 
and  the  principles  on  which  the  proof  was  based  are  equally 
applicable  to  every  case  of  cfiange.  The  true  object  in  them 
all  seems  to  have  been  to  demonstrate,  that,  tried  by 
pure  reason,  change  is  contradictory;  and  consequently, 
that  in  that  intellectual  world  of  which  pure  reason  is  the 
organ,  the  only  real  and  eternal  world,  change,  and  all  its 
phenomena  of  plurality  and  succession,  can  have  no  being. 
The  steps  by  which  the  rational  contradiction  alleged  to  be 

*  Diderot — with  Mr  Stewart's  comments  in  Prel.  Disc.    Notes. 

♦  \Pyrrh,  Hyp.  ii.  «45.    Ed.] 
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LKCT.  involved  in  the  phenomena  of  motion  was  reached,  were 
"•  various;  but  the  object  was  the  same  in  all.  It  is  evident, 
that  to  accuse  this  tenet  of  violating  the  evidence  of  our 
senses,  was  so  far  from  being  an  answer  to  its  supporters, 
that  their  triumph,  and  the  intended  value  of  it,  were 
actually  founded  on  that  very  fact... One  of  the  forms  of 
Diodorus's  view  of  the  subject  led  him  to  assert  that  though 
actual  motion  was  contradictory,  accomplished  motion 
might  be  real ;  KwArai,  ovhi  ev,  KeKivrjrat  Be  (Sext.  Emp. 
^Jd^M^  ^^^-  M^^f^-  X.  85)  :^-or,  in  his  own  accurate  language, 
nvhichkM  the  'rraparariKov  a^ltofia  was  false,  but  the  a-uvr^KearLKW 
***^  true.     This  manifestly  turned  upon  the  argument,  that  at 

any  given  moment  the  body  being  in  a  definite  place  was 
actually  not  in  motion;  though  in  a  subsequent  moment 
it  might  be  asserted  that  it  must  have  been.     Whatever  be 
the  rapidity  of  the  motion,  argued  the  subtle  Megaric,  at 
each  separate  instant  the  body  must  occupy  a  single  place, 
which  gives  the  very  notion   of  rest^  which  again  is  the 
formal  contrary  of  motion ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  every 
successive  instant ;  these  instants  make  up  all  time ;   in 
what  time  then  does  the  body  "move  ?"    Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  believe  that  the  body  has 
been  in  constant  motion:  it  moves  not,  yet  it  will  have 
moved.    The  suggested  conclusion  was,  that  the  phenome- 
non of  change  presents  a  contradiction  which  cannot  stand 
the  test  of  reason ;  the  Af  orld  of  sense  (which  is  essentially 
a  world  of  incessant  change)  is  therefore  an  illusory  pre- 
sentation on  which  no  science  can  rest;  numerical  plurality 
(involving  succession)  is  itself  a  mere  accommodation  to 
the  inferior  nature;  and  no  safe  footing  is  to  be  had  for 
philosophic  thought,  until  the  mind,  penetrating  through 
the  vail  of  sense  into  the  sanctuary  of  reason,  there  detects, 
beneath  this  multiplicity  of  appearances,  the  hidden  unity 
of  things — infinite,  eternal,  and  alone !     We  may  now  take 
leave  of  the  fragments  of  Diodorus,  whose  views,  you  will 
perceive,  I  have  endeavoured  to  arrange  and  harmonize, 
so  as  to  supply,   not  merely  information  as  to  definite 
facts,  but  an  authentic  illustration  of  the  natural  workings 
of  a  fundamental  idea  in  speculation.    You  can  now  un- 
Conntxum    dcrstand  that  the  Megaric  philosophy   is  nothing  more 
«/'**^^^than  a  development,  in  a  dialectical   form,   of  the  meta- 
^tu^itktfu  physical  principle  of  Unity;  it  is  the  logic  of  the  Eleatic 
f^tyUoT  metaphysics.     The    illustration    will  be   completed    by  a 
stiitoof     ^^^^^^  of  Stilpo,  ordinarily  reckoned  as  the  last  name  of 
Mtgn^      celebrity  belonging  to  this   school.     The  founder  of  the 
■^•^^      Stoics  is  said  to  have   inherited  and  propagated  the  re- 
tkertakcuts.  flections  of  Stilpo;  and  his  son  and  pupil  Dryso  is  num- 
bered among  the  masters  of  Pyrrho  the  Sceptic,    The  fact 
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IS  internally  probable;  as  the  moral  theory  of  Stilpo  is     i.ect. 

equally  discernible  in  both.     In  arriving  at  Stilpo,  then, ! . 

we  may  consider  ourselves  as  having  reached  that  stage  of 
the  Megaric  development  when  its  original  principles 
worked  themselves  out ;  thenceforth  combined  with  new 
elements,  and  limited  in  their  influence  by  more  prevailing 
ingredients. 

The  logical  dexterity  of  Stilpo  was  the  charm  and 
terror  of  his  age.  He  was  himself  a  native  of  M^ara, 
where  by  an  honour  similar  to  that  posthumously  accorded 
to  Pindar,  his  house  was  reverently  spared  in  the  sanguinary 
siege  of  the  city  by  Demetrius.  Celebrated  as  he  was  in 
his  own  and  succeeding  generations  ("  philosophus  acutus 
et  probatus"  is  the  testimony  of  Cicero),  our  extant  me- 
morials of  his  opinions  are  not  more  numerous  than  those 
of  Diodorus.  But  they  seem  to  me,  scattered  as  they  are 
and  broken  off  from  the  common  trunk  which  supported 
and  united  them,  to  bear  very  perceptible  proofs,  in  the 
fruit  which  they  bore,  of  the  germ  from  which  they  grew. 
The  family-likeness  of  the  Eleatic  and  Megaric  parentage 
is  stamped  upon  the  remotest  and  most  isolated  of  its 
progeny. 

Of  Stilpo*  then,  little  more  is  reported  than  that  heffisnepiHpt 
attacked  the  "  Ideas  "  (ra  ctSi;)  now  become,  in  two  different  ^J^^jSi 
theories  of  them,  the  badge  of  the  Platonic  and  Peripatetic  p*^i^'» 
philosophy ;  that  he  denied  the  possibility  of  logical  pre- 
dication, and  that  in  his  ethical  speculations  (to  which  he 
earnestly  devoted  himself)  he  held  that  the  sovereign  good 
consisted  in  absolute  impassibility,  or  "apathy." .,,  With 
these  notices  the  ordinary  chronologists  of  philosophy  are 
contented ;  but  the  study  would  be  of  little  practical  utility 
if  some  principle  were  not  attainable  which  might  illustrate 
them  by  itself,  and  by  each  other.  These  tenets  (especially 
the  dialectical  principles)  are  usually  regarded  as  plausible 
exercises  of  ingenuity  in  "eristic"  opposition  to  the  po- 
pular philosophy  of  the  day ;  but  even  difficulties  them- 
selves are  seldom  chosen  without  a  motive ;  and  the  very 
absurdity  alleged  against  one  of  them  would  seem  to 
indicate  some  profounder  purpose  in  its  ardent  vindicator. 
The  doctrine  to  which  I  allude  is  thus  reported  by  Plu- 
tarch' ;  and  considered  as  an  insulated  opinion,  does  cer- 

*  [Adv.  ColoU  c.  aa,  confirmed  by  Simplicius  ad  Arist.  Phys.  fol.  a6. 
From  Plato's  Sophist  (p.  251  c)  it  appears  that  Stilpo  was  not  the  inventor  of 
this  sophism.  It  was  used  by  the  Cynic  Antistbenes,  also  a  bitter  exponent 
of  e23i7,  to  whom  the  words  rtav  ytfdvnaif  rois  6yl/tfid0€(n  point  the  aJlusion 
in  the  text  of  Plato.  A  German  editor  of  Aristotle  sees  in  this  quibble  an 
anticipation  of  the  Kantian  distinction  between  analytic  and  syntnetic  pro- 
positions.  But  this  is  to  do  it  too  much  honour.  See  Deycks,  de  Meg,  Doct. 
p.  85.     Ed.] 


N 
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LECT.    tainly  appear  eminently  absurd.     Stilpo  denied  "  that  one 
"'    -  thing  could  be  predicated  of  another,"  by  this  mode  of 


/w'^'  argument :  "  if  running  be  predicated  of  a  horse,  the  subject 
uitnticai  is  not  the  same  with  the  predicate ;  and  so  likewise  when 
^Mh^ar*  good  is  predicated  of  a  man  :  for  if  a  man  and  good  were 
the  same,  how  could  'good'  be  predicated  oi  food  and 
physicy  which  are  confessedly  things  so  different  ?"  The 
humblest  novice  in  logical  science  at  once  rejects  this 
reasoning  as  a  sophism  ;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  a 
disputant  so  eminent  as  Stilpo  saw  the  force  of  the  obvious 
objection  quite  as  clearly  as  we  do.  It  is  plain,  then,  that 
he  must  have  proceeded  upon  some  principle  deeper  than  a 
logical  one ;  upon  some  previous  theory  with  regard  to 
human  knowledge  of  which  this  argument  was  but  an 
example.  To  what  then  does  this  assertion  amount,  when 
rrobnbu  viewed  not  in  the  example  but  the  principle?  To  the 
cn/siia^a/  asscrtion  that  no  proposition  is  truly  affirmable  in  which 
thuso/hum.  the  subject  and  predicate  are  not  absolutely  equivalent. 
Now  I  have  repeatedly  represented  the  Megaric  school  as 
the  dialectical  form  of  the  Eleatic.  The  Eleatic  reasoners 
maintained  the  absolute  identity  of  all  which  in  this  world 
appears  individually  different,  the  identity  of  all  in  the 
unity  of  a  common  nature :  and  they  regarded  it  as  the 
triumph  of  reason  that  it  could  detect  this  sublime  same- 
ness beneath  the  shifting  scenery  of  sense.  The  business 
of  reason  was,  then,  the  perception  of  identity;  and  all 
was  ultimately  resolvable  into  this  category.  What,  then, 
was  more  natural  than  the  declaration  of  our  bold  logicians 
of  Megara,  that  in  the  strictness  of  truth,  no  proposition 
was  tenable  but  that  which  expressed  the  relation  of 
identity ;  that  no  term  was  predicable  of  another  except 
in  the  affirmation  of  absolute  sameness }  And,  as  a  neces* 
sary  consequence,  that  every  form  of  assertion  which  re- 
fused to  identify  the  subject  and  attribute  belonged  not  to 
the  sphere  of  pure  reason,  but  to  that  inferior  world  of  the 
senses  with  which  a  just  dialectic  had  no  concern  whatever. 
/'««»-  In  the  strict  prosecution  of  his  fundamental    meta- 

V^defSl/o/ physic,  then,  Stilpo  might  be  plausibly  led  to  the  ap- 
^•^^fljiwrw  parently  startling  proposition  which  denied  the  legitimacy 
of  predicates  more  extensive  than  their  subject  It  is 
obvious  that  this  train  of  thought,  pertinaciously  pursued, 
would  result  in  the  denial  of  all  abstract  notiofts;  for  these 
abstract  notions  are  the  very  predicates  to  which  Stilpo 
refuses  his  logical  passport,  as  well  as  being  the  very 
attributes  that  difference  substances  from  each  other.  You 
will  expect,  therefore,  to  find  the  champion  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  unity  obstinately  opposed  to  every  theory  of 
the  reality  of  universals,  whether  '*  in  things "  or  "  beyond 
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things" — Aristotelic  or  Platonic, — and  here,  accordingly,  lect. 
history  places  him.  The  guardian  of  the  old  Eleatic  in-  "' 
heritance  faithfully  fulfilled  his  charge ;  and  eagerly  offered 
battle  to  every  defender  of  every  modification  of  the 
universal  idea.  The  promptitude,  the  tenacity,  and  the 
publicity  of  the  contests  of  these  eristic  gladiators  of 
Greece  at  once  remind  us  of  the  similar  engagements  in 
the  scholastic  ages ;  but  I  suspect  that  the  discussions  of 
the  ancient  logicians  would  be  found  more  really  in- 
teresting and  more  substantially  valuable,  because  less 
strictly  limited  in  their  theological  philosophy,  and  thence 
more  at  liberty  to  start  and  follow  every  variety  of  meta- 
physical hypothesis.  This,  however  in  its  causes  a  mis- 
fortune for  these  inquirers  themselves,  may,  with  great 
probability,  have  made  their  engagements  richer  in  variety 
and  interest.  •  It  is  a  real  cause  of  gratitude,  that  on  many 
subjects  of  the  higher  metaphysics  we  are,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  released  from  dependence  on  the  caprices  of 
speculation ;  but  we  need  not  on  this  account  resign  all 
interest  in  their  history:  it  is  well  to  have  that  ground' 
surveyed  to  our  hand  which  we  are  unwilling  ourselves  to 
tread. 

We  must  now  briefly  interpret  Stilpo  in  his  character  Ethical  cpi- 
of  an  ethical  philosopher,  a  department  in  which  he  seems  'siup^{ 
to  have  attracted  much  of  the  notice  of  antiquity,  and 
largely  to    have    influenced    the    subsequent  fortunes  of 
philosophy.     I  have  before  observed  that  internal  evidence,  zenoof 
as  well  as  historical  tradition,  establishes  the  influence  oi^stup^s 
this  master  in  the  rule  of  life  advocated  by  Zeno  and  the  f^rer. 
Stoics,  by  Pyrrho  and  the  Sceptics.     The  anecdote  of  the 
attachment  of  Zeno  is  well  known ;  who,  when  Crates  the 
Cynic  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  would  have  dragged  this  illus- 
trious pupil   from  the   lecture-room   of  Stilpo,  exclaimed 
aloud,  "  You  may  remove  my  body,  but  Stilpo  detains  my 
soul !"    And  the  Stoics  themselves  approved  as  a  brother 
him  who  could  reply  to  the  conqueror  of  his  native  city, 
inquiring  (in    Seneca's   version  of  the  story),  "Numquid 
perdidisset ?"    "Omnia  bona  mea  mecum  sunt!"  a  senti- 
ment by  which,  as  Seneca,  in  his  usual  style  of  epigram, 
observes,  **  ipsam  hostis  sui  victoriam  vicit." 

The  sovereign  good  of  Stilpo  was  expressed  in  ox\^stiip<f» 
word,  dirddeta,  a  term  which  Seneca  translates  "  animus  «»**"«• 
impatiens,"  not  without  apologies  for  the  employment  of 
a  term  which  in  his  days,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  seems  to 
have  obtained  a  signification  the  exact  reverse  of  this 
philosophic  use  of  it.  (Ep.  IX.)  He  distinguishes  between 
this  rigorous  tenet  and  the  more  reasonable  doctrine  of  the 
Stoics  ;  "  Noster  sapiens  vincit  quidem  incommodum  omne, 
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LECT.     sed  sentit;   illorum,  ne  sentit  quidem."  {lb)     This  is  the 
"'       very   principle  which   Cicero   ascribes    to    the   Pyrrhonic 


sect :  "  Pyrrho  autem,  ne  sentire  quidem  sapientem ;  quae 
*Aird0€ia  nominatur"  {Qu,  Acad,  II.  42) :  a  strong  proof, 
as  I  have  before  intimated,  of  the  connexion  of  these  phi- 
losophic schools  through  the  medium  of  their  respective 
masters. 
TkitEiku         We  have  seen  the  Eleatic  principle  of  Absolute  Unity 
harmff!Z»9  in  its  metaphysical  and  dialectical  aspects  ;  we  must  now 
^iiatknu*  spare  a  moment  to  contemplate  it  in  its  moral  attitude, 
iapkytict.     in  which  it  will  be  found  not  less  influential  in  itself  or 

instructive  in  its  manifestations. 
Moral  at-^  The  principle  professes  to   merge  all  individuality  in 

^^triJl^/  absolute  sameness.  We  may  expect,  at  first  sight,  to  find 
siil^u:*  ^^^^  doctrine  not  less  active  in  the  world  of  life  than  in  that 
of  inanimate  nature  or  abstract  conception.  If,  then,  the 
reasoner  who  habitually  dwells  upon  the  oneness  of  the 
universe,  come  to  apply  his  views  to  the  properties  of 
separate  minds ;  and  if  his  philosophic  loyalty  can  stand 
the  test  of  carrying  out  his  principle  in  the  very  citadel  of 
individuality,  the  personal  consciousness ;  he  must,  to  esta- 
blish his  point  (which,  if  not  absolute,  is  nothing),  under- 
take to  break  down  the  barriers  which  nature  seems  to 
have  erected  between  man  and  man.  Now,  if  we  adhere 
to  the  world  of  consciousness,  this  enterprise  is  impossible. 
No  effort  of  ingenuity  can  invalidate  the  conviction  with 
which  each  individual  pronounces  himself  to  be  himself 
alone,  and  not  another.  But,  by  this  time,  you  can  readily 
conjecture  that  the  Megaric  was  not  to  be  embarrassed  by 
a  difficulty  of  this*  nature.  He  could  demur  to  the  evidence 
itself  of  consciousness;  not  indeed  by  denying  that  the 
witness  makes  the  affirmation,  but  by  refusing  to  allow 
the  witness's  competency.  He  could  declare  that  the 
internal  sense  was  as  worthless  as  the  external  in  the 
search  of  eternal  truth  ;  and  that  if  the  laws  and  principles 
of  morals  are  to  be  based  upon  a  scientific  foundation, 
they  must  be  fixed,  not  on  the  yielding  sands  of  con- 
sciousness (itself,  as  Heraclitus  had  so  often  shown,  never 
for  two  instants  the  samej*  but  upon  the  impregnable 
rock  of  Reason.  The  philosopher  will,  therefore,  morally 
as  metaphysically,  labour  to  forget  himself  in  the  universe. 
He  will  obliterate  the  illusive  conviction  of  individuality 
by  making  himself,  a3  far  as  possible,  a  petty  element  in 
a  general  plan ;  and  regard  life,  as  well  as  nature,  as  the 
necessary  servant  of  unalterable  fate.  But  if  thus  it  be 
wisdom  to  show  no  will  but  the  will  of  the  universe,  it 
must  be  wisdom  to  efface  every  principle  which  can  urge 
the  will ;  and  this  without  exception ;  for  while  by  perfect 
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neutrality  the  man  leaves  himself  to  the  disposal  of  the  lect. 
governing  whole,  by  the  exertion  of  any  affection  or  desire,  ^'' 
no  matter  how  popularly  virtuous,  he  advances  himself 
beyond  the  level  of  his  place  in  the  machine,  and  presumes 
to  establish  a  separate  interest  in  the  world.  It  thus 
appears  (if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  this  attempt  to  penetrate 
his  views)  that  Stilpo  might,  by  a  resolute  adherence  to 
his  metaphysical  principle,  have  arrived  at  that  diraOeia 
which  has  so  much  perplexed  the  historians  of  ancient 
philosophy :  nor  can  we  be  surprised  to  find,  that,  when 
from  these  cloudy  heights  of  speculation  the  philosopher 
descended  into  common  life,  and  transferred  the  theories 
of  the  pure  reason  into  the  sphere  of  sense,  he  would  be 
likely  to  "display  what  Pliny  calls  "rigorem  quendam,  tor- 
vitatemque  naturae  duram  et  inflexibilem.**  From  this 
result  it  would  seem  that  Stilpo  himself  was  preserved, 
either  by  felicity  of  natural  constitution,  or  by  realizing 
that  absolute  indifferentism  which  is  the  directest  practical 
form  of  his  theory  ;  or  perhaps  by  that  still  more  common 
solution  of  such  difficulties  to  theorists  of  every  class,  a 
convenient  oblivion  of  his  whole  array  of  irresistible  truths 
when  they  threatened  the  smallest  interference  with  his 
actual  comfort. 

In  our  day,  under  the  modifying  influence  of  Christian-  Maderm 
ity,  and  from  other  coincident  causes,  the  moral  and  re-^,^'^ 
liffious  aspect  (for  it  professes  a  religious  aspect)  of  the  «ff *«»'«», 
system  of  Absolute    Unity  is    very  different.      By    XhQtkatitu 
German  apostles  of  the  system  advantage  has  been  taken  Sf^'SL- 
of  these  tendencies  to  the  Infinite  which  seem  to  reveal  '^SH^ 
themselves  in  every  human  breast,  to  cast  round  this  im- Jirmnsm. 
posing  theory  of  the  universe  a  garb  of  poetry  and  enthu- 
siasm, which  a  severe  critic  has  too  justly  desigfnated  "the 
mysticism  of  Atheism."     That  by  a  special  intellectual 
appreciation  that  Absolute  Essence  which  is  no  other  than 
God  can  itself  be  contemplated,  would  seem  calculated  to 
elevate  the  soul  to  the  loftiest  apprehensions  of  itself  and 
of  nature,  were  it  not  that  the  Object  thus  discovered  is 
left  without  attribute,  almost  without  positive  being ;  and  a 
chilling  silence  observed  as  to  the  certainty  or  authority 
of  all  beneath  this  ultimate  abstraction.     Every  aspiration 
after  the  infinite  which  can  animate  the  heart  of  man  is 
easily  enlisted   on   behalf    of    a  system   which  occupies 
ground  so  lofty,  which  does  not  ascend  to  the  infinite,  but 
supposes  it  attained,  and  thence  at  leisure  surveys  the  uni- 
verse: science,  religion,  and  art — the  true,  the  good,  the 
beautiful — seem  tp  swell  to  new  amplitude,  and  rise  to  new 
dignity,  when  harmonized  together  as  the  necessary  de- 
velopments of  that  Absolute,  which  is  one  with  the  reason 
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LECT.  and  the  reason  with  it;  and  it  is  not  even  difficult  to  con- 
_  ceive,  that  the  more  mysterious  doctrines  of  revelation  may 
be  ingloriously  made  to  appear  the  subordinate  conse- 
quences of  the  vast  conception.  But  with  all  this,  the 
problem  (which  is  no  other  than  to  reconcile  the  finite  and 
the  infinite,  simply — to  explain  the  mystery  of  creation) 
remains  too  certainly  unsolved ;  and  the  votary  of  the 
absolute,  cheated  out  of  his  God,  receives  nothing  in  return 
but  a  vast  and  impracticable  abstraction. 

I  have  spoken  of  these  modifications  of  the  Unitary 
system  (the  modem  German  and  the  ancient  Grecian)  in 
connexion,  because  they  seem  to  have  both  arisen  under  a 
form  very  similar.     They  both  seem  to  have  been  in  their 
original  essentially  logical  systems ;  systems,  that  is,  pur- 
posing to  show  how  the  reason  of  man  must  necessarily 
contemplate  the  world  to  contemplate  it  at  all ;  and  after- 
wards to   have  assumed  the  form  of  direct  physical  dis- 
coveries.    In  this  point  of  view,  the  system — erroneous 
even  as  an  abstract  scheme — becomes  puerile  and  fantastic. 
Yet  this  metaphysical  hypothesis  of  Schelling  is  actually 
styled  the  **  Philosophy  of  Nature;'*  and  the  student  of  the 
patient  school  of  Baconian  induction  would  start  to  see 
with  what  easy  deliberation  a  teacher,  perhaps  the  most 
popular  and  distinguished  philosophical  master  of  the  iQtli 
century,  addresses  himself  to  the  task  of  constructing  an  a 
priori  universe.     Of  course,  the  universe  thus  discovered 
coincides  accurately  with  the  universe  of  reality;  and  the 
illustrious  professor  felicitates  himself  for  demonstrating 
that  to  exist  which  he  has  seen  around  him  since  his  birth. 
But  even  as  a  merely  logical  explication  of  the  universe, 
I  cannot  think  the  system  of  **  Absolute  Unity  "  satisfac- 
tory.    It  is  true  that  any  multitude  may  be  arbitrarily 
regarded  under  the  category  of  unity  ;  the  whole  reality  of 
things,  the  effect  and  its  Almighty  Cause,  may  be  contem- 
plated as  One:  but  the  essential  discrepancies  of  things 
are  not  neutralized  by  this  logical  amalgamation,  nor  can 
any  sound  mind  accord  to  that  fallacious  unity  which,  in 
spite  of  irreconcileable  discordance,  identifies  subject  and 
object,  cause  and  effect,  finite  and  infinite !    We  may,  if 
we  please,  term  the  finite  a  "  manifestation  "  of  the  infinite, 
or  an   emanation,  or  an  aspect:  the  true   difficulty,  the 
transit  from  the  infinite  to  the  finite, — the  revelation  of  the 
Incomprehensible  in  a  world  determinate  in  time  and  space 
— is  not  one  degree  alleviated  though  we  invented  ten  thou- 
sand titles  for  the  process,  and  called  upon  every  language 
of  the  globe  to  supply  its  contribution  to  our  terminology. 
God  and  the  universe  exist :  it  is  as  impossible  to  identify 
the  terms  as  it  is  to  efface  either ! 
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You  will  not  be  astonished  to  find  that  Stilpo  (along    lect. 
with  the  rest  of  the  succession)  was  not  remarkable  for  any       "• 


cordial  sympathy  with  the  popular  polytheism.     With  all  Ctmttmpt  of 
its  faults,  the  system  of  the  "  Unity  of  AH"  was  at  least /^mJJJJS! 
calculated  to  raise  the  conceptions  above  the  deified  profli-  ^^  rt/^*^ 
gates  of  Olympus  ;  and  Stilpo,  for  some  irreverences  about 
the  Minerva  of  Phidias,  was  cited  before  the  Areopagus, 
and  banished  from  Athens.     "  Ask  me — "  he  whispered  to 
Crates,  who  made  some  unreasonable  inquiries  about  the 
proper  mode  of  honouring  these  marble  deities — *'  ask  me, 
thou  foolish  man,  when  we  are  alone,  and  I'll  tell  you !" 
Euclides  himself  was  famous  for  a  reply  still  more  evasive. 
He  had  been  ^ked  by  some  intrusive  inquirer,  how  the 
Gods  existed,  and  what  were  their  ti^stes  : — "  One  thing  is 
quite    certain,"   replipd    the  .sage    coldly — ^"jthey  have  a 
thorough  dislike  for  curious  questioners  1" 

We  here  abandon  the  Megaric  schpol,  but  its  principles, 
especially  its  moral  principle,  we  shall  recognize,  in  forms 
more  or  less  determinate,  on  future  occasions.  At  our 
next  meeting  we  shall  find  it,  little  changed,  among  the 
precepts  of  Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  the  famous  sect  of 
the  Cynics,  On  that  occasion  I  will  endeavour  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  Cynic  and  Cyrenaic  institutes  of  human 
life, — a  subject  of  vast  practical  interest ;  the  more  popular 
character  of  which  may  make  some  amends  for  the  una- 
voidable abstrusenfss  of  the  digquisitjops  pf  this  day  ;  dis- 
quisitions which  .{he  poverty  of  original  materials  (amount- 
ing altogether  to  six  or  seven  fragmeritfiry  notices),  the 
absence  of  assistance  from  preceding  inqqirers,  and  the  re- 
moteness from  ordinary  cpiicfsptibns  of  the  fundamental 
theory  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  key  of  the 
entire, — have  combined  to  render  equally  laborious  to  the 
investigator  and  (I  fear)  exhausting  to  the  attention  of 
minds  not  habitually  ^exercised  in  .these  ftrduoqs  specula- 
tions. 
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LECTURE   III. 
Eliac  or  Eretriac,  Cynic  and  Cyrenaic  Schools. 

Gentlemen, 

Before  proceeding  to  the  subject  announced  for 
"I-      this  day,  I  ought  to  take  a  brief  and  transient  notice  of  the 
school  known  by  the  title  of  the   Eliac,  and   afterwards 
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f  w"      (from  its  most  distinguished  master,  who  was  a  native  of 
Eretria  in  Eubc^a)  the  Eretriac  school.     This  sect,  which, 
fimndedh    though  in  its  founder  Phaedo  originally  Socratic,  was  in  its 
Ph^do,       second  founder  Menedemus  impressed  with  the  stamp  of 
Megaric  opinions,  differs  so   slightly  from   the  school  so 
largely  illustrated  at  our  last  meeting,  as  to  require  little 
separate  notice.    Of  Phaedo,  whose  name  has  been  familiar- 
ized to  every  ear  by  the  celebrated  dialogue  of  Plato,  we 
know  as  a  philosopher  very. little.     It  is  said  that  to  So- 
crates, who  ever  professed  to  regard  the  symmetry  of  body 
as  mysteriously  connected  with  harmony  of  soul,  and  who 
had  been  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  Phaedo  in  the 
midst  of  misery  and  want,  he  was  indebted  for  release  from 
a  state  of  disgraceful  servitude ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
pupil's  grateful  fidelity  was  contented  with  extending  the 
doctrines  and  reputation  of  a  master  so  beloved. 
ded         ^^  Menedemus,  however,  who  studied  under  Stilpo,  the 
Z^SiULed*-  Megaric  infusion  becomes  strongly  perceptible.     When  I 
fl^:^ut    have  informed  you  that  Menedemus  is  related  to  have  held 
B.C  a69.      ^^^  virtue  is  one  and  undi versified,  all  apparent  differences 
being  only  differences  of  name^  that  the  Supreme  Good 
is  itself  one  and  unchangeable ;  and  that  if  not  the  total 
suppression,  yet  at  least  the  absolute  government  of  desire, 
was  the  great  element  of   human   excellence,  you  will 
recognize  these  opinions  as  a  reiteration   of  speculations 
already  recorded  and  analyzed.      One  element    in    the 
opinions  popular  at  Eretria  is  preserved  by  Cicero  {Acad, 
Qu,  11.  42).     He  tells  us  that  to  these  philosophers  "omne 
bonum  in  mente  positum,  et  mentis  acie,  qua  verum  cer- 

1  rPlutarch  de  virtuU  moral,  1  p.  80a  Wyttenb.  Mcv^Jij^of  M^i'  h  i^ 
'Eperdas  didpti  r(av  operwc  koL  t6  wX^of  icai  Tdi  8itt0op<£f,  Cn  luds  oUffift  Kid 
Xfi^/Urns  iroXXwf  6r6ftaffi'  rb  yiip  a^6  <r«0po<r«5»^  Kal  d^pdw  nai  ZucMoaCvupf 
\iy«ff$ai,  KaBdvep  pporbv  KoX  AySfXifrw,    Ed.] 
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neretur*:"  a  doctrine  which  (if  I  can  venture  to  interpret  lect. 
a  brief  and  obscure  sentence)  would  seem  to  make  the  per-  "'* 
ception  of  truth  the  highest  good  of  man,  or  to  identify  in 
one  truth  and  goodness,  as  different  aspects  of  the  same 
original  essence.  This  would  appear  to  betray  a  Platonic*, 
as  well  as  Megaric,  influence  ;  or  perhaps  a  remaining  tinge 
from  the  old  Socratic  sources.  With  his  master  Stilpo,  the 
Eretrian  teacher  rejected  all  but  identical  propositions ;  and 
instituted  dialectic  warfare  against  all  composite  and  nega- 
tive assertions*.  Of  his  opinions  not  much  more  has  been 
rescued  from  the  wreck  of  time,  if  we  except  the  important 
practical  maxim  (not  uncelebrated  in  antiquity),  that  a 
philosopher  ought  to  get  married  *. 

When  we  were  engaged  in  considering  the  philosophy  TJuc^t 
of  Socrates,  we  saw  that  that  great  teacher  had  placed,  as  ^,7"*" 
a  corner-stone  of  practical  morality,  the  proposition  that 
virtue  and  happiness  were  inseparably  united.     Two  audi- 
tors heard  the  maxim,  but  they  left  their  instructor  with 
opposite  conclusions.     The  one  held  that  virtue  was  hap-  Tknrmormi 
piness,  the  other  contended   that  happiness  was  virtue ;  iS5S2JJ5r 
and  both  urged  their  respective  opinions  to  an  extravagant  ^J^£,y 
length.     These  auditors  were  the  founders   of  the  Cynic  rootintht 
and  Cyrenaic  schools.     Perpetually  opposed  to  each  other  J2S[i2* 
by  the  ordinary  historians  of  philosophy,  these  schools  are  Ji^^Sw?^ 
made  to  represent  two  irreconcileable  tendencies  of  human  '*^'' 
nature.     It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  carry  the  principle  of 
harmony  into  even  this  opposition ;  and  to  discover,  in  the 
origination   of  these  contrasted   institutes  of  human   life, 
the  workings  of  a  common  motive  and  the  effort  for  a 
common  object.    The  aspiration  after  independence  is  the 
principle  that  equally  interprets  both. 

Antecedently  to  the  exercise  of  reflection,  Man,  sus-  ^'^j^^,. 
pecting  no  disparity  between  himself  and  his  circum-  *«&«. 
stances,  submits  to  his  position  in  the  world,  and  instinct- 
ively imitates  surrounding  example.  Encompassed  by 
slaves  he  never  dreams  that  he  was  born  for  freedom. 
More  familiar  with  his  own  position  than  with  any  other 
body  of  facts  familiarity  produces  its   usual  effect;  con- 

•  Compare  Plat.  Philcb, 

■  [The  doctrine  is  Socratico-Megaric  rather  than  Platonic.  It  is  comhaUd 
in  the  Pkildfus,  probably  as  the  opinion  of  Euclides.  (wd^e/ww  owroti'  (sp. 
^«or^j  itoi  ^porij^rewj)  karX  riyaBiif,  eiXV  ^IXXo  ri  Tplrw,  irefiw  [iht  ro&rw^ 
dfuipop  di  dfufxKf^,  p.  ao  B.)  Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us  (IL  17,  154)  that 
"Menedemus  thought  scorn  of  Plato  and  his  followers,  and  also  of  the  Cyrenaics, 
Stilpo  being  the  only  teacher  he  really  admired."  Cicero  (Acad,  /V.  Ji.  41) 
identifies  the  Eretriacs  and  Megarics,  significantly  adding,  **Hos  contemnimM* 
et  jam  abjectos  putamus.'*    Ed.] 

•  [These  paradoxes  are  stated  at  length  in  Simplicius  i%v.  19  3  fol.  Com» 
pare  Prantl,  GescA.  d.  Logik.  B.  I.  Abschnitt  li.     Ed.) 

•  [Diog.  I^ert.  d.  n.  §  118.     Ed.] 
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LECT.  stancy  is  confounded  with  absolute  necessity;  what  is  and 
'"•  has  been  seems  to  explain  itself  by  its  existence ;  and  the 
wonder  which  he  daily  sees  he  forgets  to  be  wonderful. 
But  with  reflection,  however  raised,  comes  restlessness  and 
dissatisfaction.  He  is  set  at  variance  with  the  scene 
around  him.  He  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of 
perpetual  mutability;  yet  he  aspires  after  fitness,  certainty, 
repose.  If,  then,  he  be  (through  the  mysterious  dispensations 
of  Providence)  as  yet  untaught  (except  in  the  inefficacious 
form  of  a  purely  speculative  tenet)  to  seek  that  high 
repose  in  resting  upon  what  even  the  contemptuous  Ta- 
citus could  find  as  an  element  of  practical  influence  in  the 
Deity  of  the  yew  alone — ^Summum  illud  et  aeternum,  neque 
mutabile  neque  interiturum* — it  is  manifest  that  the  first 
office  of  self-questioning  reflection  must  be,  to  attempt  the 
arrangement  of  this  matter  between  the  world  and  the  un- 
quiet Being  placed  amidst  it.  The  problem  is  simply  no 
other  than  this, — to  conciliate  the  demands  of  the  mind, 
irresistibly  forming  to  itself  an  ideal  state  of  perfect  fitness 
and  harmony,  with  the  actual  circumstances  of  man  in  a 
world  of  apparent  confusion.  When  the  solution  of  a 
future  state  in  which  this  great  reconcilement  may  be 
effected,  is  presented  to  the  mind,  the  difficulty  is  of  course 
so  alleviated  as  almost  to  vanish;  and  the  corresponding 
intimations  which  Revelation  contains  with  respect  to  the 
positive  uses  of  the  present  state  in  the  furtherance  of  a 
general  scheme  of  progressive  perfection,  leave  (in  a 
practical  point  of  view)  scarcely  anything  to  be  reasonably 
desired  on  the  question.  But  to  speculators  from  whom 
this  harmonizing  truth  was  hidden,  or  by  whom  it  was 
entertained  only  as  a  faint  and  shadowy  possibility,  re- 
flection was  restricted  to  the  original  elements  of  the 
calculation,  and  the  dispute  between  Man  and  his  Cir- 
cumstances remained  without  mediator  or  umpire.  Con- 
fined within  the  present  world,  man  must  .prepare  to  meet 
his  stubborn  foe;  nor  will  his  enemy  allow  him  choice 
either  of  ground  or  of  weapons.  The  prize  of  the  contest — 
the  ultimate  point  of  all  earthly  wisdom — assumes  ob- 
viously this  form,  the  achievement  of  such  a  conquest  over 
the  uncertainty  of  fortune  as  may  amount  to  a  total  inde- 
pendence of  all  its  possible  caprices.  And  I  need  not 
remark,  that  as  far  as  the  anticipation  of  futurity  can 
affect  the  happiness  of  the  present,  this  still  remains,  as 
ipuch  35  ever,  the  true  form  of  the  aim  of  all  genuine 

'  [Tac.  Hist.  V.  c.  5.  For  mutahUe,  imiiabUe  is  now  read,  and  rightly. 
Tacitns  docs  not  "find  an  element  of  practical  influence*'  in  this,  beyond  its 
incompatibility  with  image-worship,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  regards 
this  as  an  advantage  or  the  reverse.    Ed.] 
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earthly  prudence.  The  celestial  element  which  Revelation 
has  introduced  into  the  estimate  (powerfully  influencing  as 
it  does,  through  the  agency  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  fear, 
the  state  of  present  happiness)  of  course  must  enter  into 
every  rational  computation  of  the  sovereign  good  of  even 
merely  temporal  life;  but  it  does  not  alter  the  principles  of 
the  computation  themselves.  It  has  thrown  a  mighty 
counterpoise  into  the  scales,  and  it  has  contributed  to 
enlighten  the  Reason  that  holds  them;  but  they  are  the 
same  scales  which  the  same  Reason  held  two  thousand 
years  ago.  Prudence  is  still  prudence,  and  nothing  else; 
the  love  of  personal  happiness  still  unaltered,  however  the 
materials  of  calculation  may  vary. 

The  problem,  then,  being  the  attainment  of  unalter- 
able repose  in  the  midst  of  change,  our  first  analysis  ex- 
hibits it — ^now  as  ever — as  resolvable  in  two  possible  forms. 
The  mind  becomes  independent  of  nature  by  a  change 
effected  in  either  the  mind  or  nature:  in  the  mind  by 
suppressing  all  its  desires,  or  in  nature,  by  compelling  it  to 
gratify  them.  This  is  the  most  general  form  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  ascetic  and  licentious  systems  of  human 
life;  and  between  Antisthenes  and  Aristippus  as  their  re- 
spective representatives.  Proceeding  from  abstract  sup- 
position to  the  theory  as  modified  by  the  actual  relation 
and  character  of  the  two  terms,  we  perceive  of  the  ascetic 
system,  that  its  course  is  simple  and  absolute;  it  presents 
vast  difficulties  indeed  in  practice,  but  no  direct  contradic- 
tion in  its  theory.  But  the  case  is  different  as  regards  the 
opposite  institute;  and  on  the  nature  of  the  difference 
depends  the  solution  of  the  character  of  Aristippus.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  proposal  is  hopeless  to  compel  nature  to 
satisfy  all  human  desires;  and  we  may  presume  that  no 
intellect,  however  perverted  by  its  extravagant  wishes,  could 
seriously  advance  this  as  a  pwacticable  code  of  happiness 
for  man.  Some  modification,  then,  must  be  introduced;  t-A/^/i&i* 
and  in  the  adoption  of  this  modtficationr  lies  the  peculiarity  "a^{upus 
of  Aristippus  as  a  teacher  of  Hedonism.  The  enjoyment*^-  '  ' 
of  pleasure  is  the  business  of  man;  the  attainment  of  all 
conceivable  pleasure  is  impossible;  nor  can  humanity  ex- 
pect to  sunvmon,  at  its  call,  all  the  aggregated  treasures  of 
every  time  and  every  space,  which  yet  alone  could  duly 
answer  the  conditions  of  such  a  problem.  In  this  point, 
therefore,  nature  is  manifestly  too  strong  for  man;  yet  our 
problem:  is  to  subdue  nature  to  his  desires.  The  proper 
solution  will  be  found  in  neglecting  this  unattainable 
height  in  theory,  without  resigning  any  of  its  practical 
advantages.  For  though  a  single  moment  of  time  and  a 
single  portion  of  space  are  all  which,  by  the  very  constitu- 
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tion  of  his  being,  is  granted  to  man ;  and  though  into  that 
moment  of  time  and  point  of  space  cannot  be  compressed 
more  than  the  eternal  laws  of  things  will  permit; — ^yet,  if 
such  a  temper  of  mind  be  generated  as  will  snatch  from 
each  place  and  instant  the  utmost  amount  of  pleasure 
that  it  yields,  without  counteracting  the  intensity  of  the 
emotion  by  reference  to  any  other  possible  varieties  of 
past  or  future  position;  the  subjection  of  circumstances  to 
the  sovereignty  of  mind — ^the  philosophic  independence  of 
change — will  have  been  effected  sufficiently  to  save  the 
principle.  This  I  consider  to  have  probably  been  the 
ultimate  form  of  the  Aristippean  reasoning.  The  maxim 
that  the  philosopher  who  commands  all  enjoyment  is  com* 
manded  by  none;  the  e^^eo  aX\*  ovk,  Ixofiac  of  his  own 
apophthegm*;  the  "mihi  res  non  me  rebus  subjungere"  of 
Horace ;  are  subordinate  exhibitions,  or  easy  results,  of 
the  foregoing  train  of  speculation. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  illustrate  these  systems  by 
exhibiting  them  as  contrasted  solutions  of  a  common  pro- 
blem, I  will  notice  a  few  further  analogies,  before  proceed- 
ing to  a  more  detailed  examination  of  each. 

I.  That  they  were  both  fostered  by  the  teaching  of 
Socrates,  is  an  historical  fact  and  an  internal  probability. 
In  the  discourses  of  Socrates  a  very  slight  examination 
shows  us  elements  which  the  spirit  of  system  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  to  detach  from  their  subordination,  and 
erect  into  ultimate  principles  of  action.  His  earnest  confi- 
dence in  the  eventual  happiness  of  virtue  might  easily  be 
misconstrued  into  a  representation  that  virtue  was  only  of 
value  as  it  insured  it ;  from  which  the  transition  was 
almost  imperceptible  into  the  assertion,  that  all  which  pro- 
duced real  happiness  was  therefore  virtue.  In  this  stage  of 
the  deduction  we  find  ourselves  with  the  more  mature 
school  of  Epicurus ;  but  the  earlier  preachers  of  the  maxim 
aspired  to  higher  attainments  than  their  successors.  Hap- 
piness, not  virtue,  being  once  made  the  object  in  the  fore- 
ground, it  was  felt  necessary  to  confer  that  stability  upon 
happiness  which  the  advocates  of  virtue  had  ever  claimed 
for  their  first  principle.  Despising  as  unworthy  of  the 
science  of  morals,  if  indeed  this  ever  occurred  to  them,  the 
evasions  and  compensations  which  Epicurus  subsequently 
employed  to  shelter  his  feeble  fabric  of  human  happiness, 
by  helping  the  present  from  the  hopes  of  the  future  and  the 
recollections  of  the  past; — the  Cyrenaics  found  the  certainty 
and  stability  of  happiness  in  confining  it  to  the  immediate 
instant  of  its  enjoyment.  Thus,  not  to  urge  the  deduction 
farther,  in  this  form  of  their  theory  you  can  without  diffi- 

•  [Diog.  Lacrt  11.  8,  75.     Ed.] 
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culty  recognize  the  double  distortion  of  Socratic  principles;    lect. 
the  attribution  of  happiness  to  virtue  lost  in  the  attribution  - 

of  virtue  to  happiness,  and  the  demand  for  the  stability  of 
the  first  principle  of  morals  caricatured  by  the  pretended 
certainty  of  all  momentary  pleasure  for  the  moment  of  its 

possession. 

Not  less  manifest  is  the  Socratic  influence  in  the  Cy- 
nical school;  as  indeed  Greece  plainly  recognized  when  it 
styled  Diogenes  of  Sinope  XfOKpoTTi^  fmcvofjievo^*.  When 
Socrates  affirmed  (as  Xenophon  reports  him,  Mentor,  I.  6), 
TO  fiev  At^Sew  heladai  Belov  ehai,  to  Be  m  iXaxiorav  eyyura- 
TO)  ToO  Oelov, — and  when,  in  conformity  with  such  a  prin- 
ciple, he  exhibited  a  constant  though  temperate  hostility 
to  the  luxurious  habits  of  his  age,  you  can  at  once  dis- 
cern the  side  of  his  manifold  intellect  which  attracted 
Antisthenes  to  his  conversations,  and  the  habit  of  life 
which  that  stern  moralist  parodied  in  the  club  and  wallet 

of  the  mendicant. 

2.     The  next  point  of  analogy  between  these  opposite  ^  •^^ 
systems  is  in  their  common  disdain  of  all  scientific  inquiry,  JzJSJS/? 
except  in  strict  subservience  to  the  explanation  of  their  WjJJ^,^ 
respective  systems  of  moral  life.     I  need  not  remind  you  ^^.^ 
that  in  this  particular  they  are  the  types  of  the  adopters  of  „at^u  Ou 
extreme  views  of  human  life,  whether  ascetic  or  licentious,  '*^*^ 
in  every  age  of  the  worldf.     But  until  it  ^hall  have  been 
proved  that  the  highest  glory  of  man  is  not  to  know  and 
commune  with  his  Creator,  and  that  that  knowledge  and 
communion   is   not   facilitated   by  the   knowledge  of  his 
works;  the  cause  of  science  will  have  little  reason  to  trem- 
ble at'  the  arguments,  however  it  may  dread  the  influence 
of  its  opponents.     It  is  a  singular  fact,  however,  that  a  vast 
number  of  philosophical  works  are  ascribed  to  Antisthenes 
by  Laertius,  who  gives  us  a  catalogue  of  their  titles,  occu- 
pying some  pages.     It  is  not  improbable  that  these  per- 
formances were  written  previously  to  their  author's^  adop- 
tion of  his  severer  maxims'.     We  know  that  he  amved  at 

•  The  Cynic  founder  himself  professed  that  the  life  of  strenuous  virtue 
required  a  mental  firmness  which  he  styled  "the  Socratic  force. 

+  The  opposition  of  the  advocate  of  mere  enjoyment  appals  too  little  to 
reasVto  d«e^e  much  notice ;  the  antipathy  of  the  votary  of  seff-denial  acquires 
Smrshow  of^lspectabi^  from  its  motive.  We  know  how  common  is  that 
s^rt-sE  jSS^^^^  which  would  dissociate  the  connexion  between  know- 
kTe  p^ysiail  or  abstract  and  the  interests  of  a  pure  and  high  morality. 
TrThUk  certainly  not  true  of  all  the  dialogues  of  Antisthenes.     (See  Diog. 

Laert.  VI.  91,  §§  ''*^.Cgs  survived  Socrates  more  than  thirty  years, 
Hpa.X^ou,,  '-^-^Vtha^  t?mX  ha^w^^  a  brisk  war  with  Plato  and  the 
Afj.m?  He  fs  ment  on^  V^^^oS^Sicul^^  as  still  alive  in  the  archon- 
Academy^    He  is  memionca  oy  ^  ^     ^^j^ens  B.C.   367,   and 

SUly'^Ser'^^.ien^'f-  l^^Uces  of  the  C^«.  «■<!  *«r  r^^ 
savour  of  strong  personal  dislike.    Ed.  J 
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LECT.     the  school  of  Socrates  already  advanced  in  life*;  and  doubt- 
^^'-      less  had  occupied  his  earlier  days  among  the  disputations 


of  the  sophists,  of  one  of  whofti  (Grorgias)  he  had  been  the 
recognized  pupil. 
3.  Both  3.    Another  characteristic  in  which  the  Cynic  and  Cy- 

^!^d!dly     renaic  schools  are  united  is  very  remarkable.     From  each 
JJJJJ^^     of  these  sects  proceeded  successors  who  inherited  their  mu- 
sck4>0is,  tht  tual  hostility,  under  the  well-known  tklfcs  of  the  Stoic  and 
the  Stoics,    Epicurean  schools;  but,  contrary  to  the  usual  prog^ress  of 
^ilu/b^tht  philosophic  opinions,  the  principles  of  the  subsequent  were 
Mj^knnofu,  Jess  unqualified  than  those  of  the  anterior  teachers.     In 
each  case  moderation  was  the  result  of  enlarged  experience. 
The  same  perpetual  attenuation  of  the  more  startling  pecu- 
liarities of  the  system  is  observable  (as  far  as  we  can  see) 
in  the  whole  progress  of  the  Stoical  philosophy.     In  a  brief 
attempt  to  sketch  the  principal  laws-  that  regulate  the  pro- 
gress of  opinions,  on  a  former  occasion,  I  believe  I  noted 
this  double  effect  of  the  conflict  of  principles, — the  mutual 
exaggeration  and  the  mutual  diminution.     It  is  not  much 
for  the  honour  of  human  candour,  that  the  latter  should  be, 
as  here,  the  more  unusual  result. 
^  Tkt  4.     The  only  remaining  coincidence  which  I  think  it 

^Mh^&to^  now  necessary  to  notice,  between  these  opposing  theories  of 
y*^f*r^^  life,  is  the  important  fact,  that  they  both  seem  to  have  at 
length  terminated  in  countenancing  an  absolute  indifference 
to  life  itself.  That  this  result  should  meet  us  among  the 
maxims  of  Cynicism  will  probably  not  surprise  you;  that  it 
should  accost  us — ^a  grisly  phantom— among  the  .bowers  of 
the  Cyrenaic  voluptuary,  may  perplex  you^  a^  it  has.  per- 
plexed the  majority  of  the  compilers  of  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy. I  trust,  before  the  close  of  this  lecture,  to  evince 
it  to  be  the  natural  consequence  of  predisposing  causes.  I 
know  no  more  instructive  fact,  indeed,  than  this — that  both 
the  special  systems  of  moral  philosophy  mos.t  celebrated  in 
antiquity  seem,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  to  have  fur- 
nished their  disciiples  with  reasons  for  the  justification  of 
suicide.  Is  it  not  a  tacit  avowal  of  their  universal  failure 
in  their  universal  object }  The  improvement  of  human  life 
to  its  highest  value,  and  the  attainment  of  perfect  happi- 
ness, were  the  common  object  of  both;  death,  the  gloomy 
refuge'  of  despair,  discovers  itself  among  the  maxims,  or 
the  suggestions,  or  the  inferences,  of  both! 
Cynical  Wc  havc  regarded  these  systems,  Cynic  and  Cyrenaic, 

^i^/iJ!    in  their  common  origin,  and  detected  those  reseniblances  in 
detaa,        thg  midst  of  opposition  which  a  common  origin  and  object 

'  [The  d^tfuLOeia  of  Antisthenes  must  have  been  exaggerated.  He  was 
l^ut  70  at  his  death,  which  occurred,  as  just  stated,  after  B.C.  365.  He  was 
therefore  not  more  than  35  when  Socrates  died.     Ed.] 
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invariably  produce.     We  must  now  proceed  to  contemplate     lect. 
them  more  distinctly.     Virtue,  even  in  her  travesty,  claims      ^^^' 
precedence  over  unblushing  vice;   and  our  first  inquiry 
shall  apply  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Cynics. 

With  the  personal  history  of  the  masters  of  Philosophy  ^£l^ 
farther  than  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  complexion  ofterso/An^ 
their  teaching,  it  has  not  been  my  practice  to  engage  you.  emdni^ 
Of  the  champions  of  the  Cynic  life  we  know  little  .more 52?«rf*|F 
than  the  occasional  references  of  contemptuous  antiquity  J*«>*«- 
betray.  Antisthenes  was  of  bumble  origin ;  the  father  of 
Diogenes  had  been  banished  for  forgery.  To  men  who 
entered  life  under  auspices  so  unpropitious,  a  levelling  and 
rigorous  philosophy  would  be  naturally  acceptable.  The 
reader  of  almost  any  of  the  lighter  fragments  of  ancient 
times  will  not  require  to  be  reminded  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Diogenes;  but  a  more  judicious  curiosity  will  extend  to  the 
state  of  society  in  which  such  a  character  could  obtain  im- 
mediate and  universal  notoriety.  Historical  scepticism  has 
long  learned  to  doubt  the  story  pf  his  Tub ;  an  elaborate 
dissertation  has,  indeed,-  been  written  to  prove  it  the  mere  . 
fable  of  subsequent  inventors  (Heumanni  de  DoL  Habit 
Diog,  Diss)]  but  the  man  is  more  wondrous  than  his 
dwelling,  and  his  moral  far  more  extraordinary  than  his 
physical  position.  It  was  assuredly  no  ordinary  race  of 
mankind  among  whom  such  a  teacher  could  obtain  emi-^ 
nence ;  and  it  is  still-  the  triumph  of  virtue,  that  even  in' 
her  worst  exaggerations  she  can  command  reluctant  awe. 
The  title  of  "  Cynic"  was  a  subject  of  dispute  among  even 
ancient  etymologists.  Some  derived  it  from  the  scene  of 
the  master's  teaching,  the  Cynosarges — a  gymnasium  near 
the  temple  of  that  Hercules  whom  he  loved  to  cite  as  the 
representative  of  moral  heroism  and  physical  endurance. 
Many  degraded  it  to  an  insulting  allusion ;  but  I  find 
Sextus  Empiricus  happily  softens  this  comparison  to  a 
compliment:  **The  Cynics,"  he  declares,  "rejoiced  in  the 
title  of  an  animal  celebrated  as  just,  tenacious,  grateful, 
spirited,  and  a  terror  to  plunderers  ^"  To  the  latest  period 
of  heathen  philosophy  the  sect  seems  to  have'  maintained 
its  scattered  existence ;  but  when  its  best  and  loftiest  priil- 
ciples  had  been  incorporated  in  the  Stoical  philosophy — 
"a  Cynicis  tunica"  distantia" — it  naturally  tended  to  ex- 
travagance in  order  to  maintain  its  distinctness,  and  seems 

•  [The  dccideht  of  the  locality  probably  sug|;ested  the  characteristic  name. 
Somewhat  similar  is  the  instance  of  the  Dommicans,  who  were  called,  or 
called  themselves,  Domini  canes,  h  kUop  was  a  common  substitute  for  h  kvpikos 
in  writing  of  any  of  the  Cynics,  early  or  late.  Inattention  to  this  usage  led 
Dr  Whewell  into  a  droll  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  Athensus  vii.- 
16,  in  his  paraphrase  of  the  Gdrgias,     (Platonic  Dialogues,  il.  p.  m.)    £d.] 

^'  [Which  the  Stoics  wore,  but  the  Cynibs  dispensed  with.    Ed.] 
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to  have  become  to  the  Pagan  world  of  contemplation 
_  pretty  much  what  the  mendicant  orders  were  to  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries.  I  ought  to 
premise  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Cynic  habits  is  mainly 
derived  from  later  writers, — such  as  Laertius,  Arrian,  and 
Maximus  Tyrius.  Few  as  are  the  positive  records  they 
contain,  the  value  of  even  such  notices  is  necessarily  les- 
sened by  the  remoteness  of  the  authority.  You  will  then 
excuse  me,  if  I  seem  to  advance  with  a  less  assured  tread 
in  endeavouring  the  task  of  reducing  these  reUcs  into 
system. 

We  saw  that  the  aim  of  the  Founder  of  Cynicism  was 
the  establishment  of  man's  total  independence  of  nature ; 
and  that  the  means  proposed  consisted  in  the  absolute  sup- 
pression of  the  affections.  The  "  Life  according  to  Nature," 
a  phrase  which  in  other  systems  assumed  a  higher  and 
better  import,  -seems  in  the  Cynic  to  have  signified  little 
more  than  a  life  independent  of  all  the  appliances  of  art. 
In  the  perfect  votary  of  naked  Cynicism  the  amputation  of 
affection  should  be  unqualified.  Even  the  domestic  im- 
pulses, and  the  ties  of  patriotism,  we  seem  to  perceive 
noticed  with  brief  and  harsh  frigidity  in  the  relics  of  the 
discourse  of  Antisthenes.  The  moral  liberty  which  the 
annihilation  of  the  passions  was  to  ensure  was  declared  to 
be  the  supreme  good ;  this  was  virtue,  and  virtue  brought 
happiness — the  only  happiness  the  sage  could  value. 
Laertius  expressly  records  the  maxim,  tcXo?  to  Kar  aper^p 
^t]v:  and  attributes  to  the  Cynic  legislator  that  principle 
which  afterwards  made  so  distinguished  a  figure  in  Stoic- 
ism, that  all  between  perfect  virtue  and  vice  were  indiffer- 
ent {dSia(f>opd),  To  such  a  degree  did  this  enthusiasm  for 
independence  urge  the  Cynics,  that,  if  we  may  believe  many 
of  their  ancient  assailants,  it  led,  not  merely  to  a  superior- 
ity to  ordinary  business,  but  to  a  wilful  exhibition  of  con- 
tempt for  ordinary  decency.  It  is  in  this  view  that  Cicero 
speaks  of  the  sect  in  a  passage  in  his  Offices — **  Cynicorum 
natio  tota  ejicienda  est  Est  enim  iniinica  verecundia,  sine 
qua  nihil  rectum  esse  potest,  nihil  honestum."     B.  I.  41. 

Now  the  first  remark  which  occurs  in  reference  to  a 
system  based  on  the  aspiration  after  total  independence 
through  suppression  of  desire,  is  this  ;  that,  in  attempting 
the  annihilation  of  all  other  vices,  it  inevitably  tends  to 
aggravate  to  portentous  magnitude  the  vice  of  pride.  In 
fact,  the  system  amounts  to  little  else  than  a  sacrifice  of  all 
the  rest  of  human  nature  on  the  altar  of  this  single  passion. 
It  is  like  that  stoppage  of  the  natural  transpiration  in  the 
animal  frame,  which  only  increases  and  exacerbates  the 
other   discharges.     The  truth  is,  that  in   such  a  system, 
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whatever  may  be  its  pomp  of  profession,  virtue  is  only    lect. 
nominally  the  cardinal  idea  ;  it  is  not  cultivated  for  its  own      ^"' 
sake,  but  as  the  minister  to  another  and  more  prevailing 
motive;  and  the  Cynic  (in  this  respect  too  closely  copied 
by  the  Stoic  of  after  times)  thought  much  less  of  pleasing 
the  Deity  than  of  being  his  equal. 

The  next  observation   upon  this   system   regards  the  CynUai 
Cynic  conception  of  virtue  itself.     Virtue  being  mainly  re-  VuuUulw 
garded   as  the  means  of  liberation  from  the  tyranny  ofyjjjj^^]^ 
those  desires  which  are  themselves  the  dependent  slaves  of  JJjy^Jg^' 
circumstance,  was  considered  to  consist  wholly  in  the  sub-  hohs, 
jugation  of  desire.     As  this  rigorous  rule  extended  to  d\\  that  u  to 
the  varieties  of  affection,  it  demanded  (especially  in  those  ^^"S^?- 
whose  nature  was  not  indurated  by  age  and  disappoint-  '«^'V^'- 
ment)  a  series  of  continued  sacrifices ;  and  accordingly  by 
the  Cynic  no  virtue  seemed  to  be  recognized  of  which  the 
essence  was  not  stem  self-sacrifice.     But  this  is  an  error, 
though  even  to  this  day  a  common  error.     Self-sacrifice, /?*/«r/re/' 
though  a  valuable  test  of  the  force  of  the  virtuous  principle,  %^Med 
is  not  itself  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  virtuous  acts.  '^'• 
Virtue  consists  in  conformity  to  a  rule.     This  conformity, 
partly  through  original  frailty,  partly  through  the  aggrava- 
tion of  evil  habit,  can,  in  many  cases,  only  by  man  be  at- 
tained with  more  or  less  of  self-denial:  and  in  such  cases 
the  desert  of  virtue  is  unquestionably  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  self-denial  undergone  in  order  to  effect  the  con- 
formity.    But  so  far  is  sacrifice  from  being  of  the  necessary 
essence  of  virtue,  that  the  perfection  of  virtue  consists  in 
that  state  which  habit  has  made  it  a  sacrifice  to  abandon, 
— a  state  therefore  in  which,  if  self-subjection  were  of  the 
essence  of  virtue,  vice  should  obtain  its  honours ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  years  of  self-sacrifice  are  endured  by  the 
slaves  of  ambition  and  avarice  to  realize  their  distant  and 
prospective  objects ; — cases  which  plainly  show  that  endu- 
rance of  pain  for  a  purpose  beyond  it  is  only  incidentally 
connected  with  virtue.     It  proves  the  strength  of  the  virtu- 
ous principle  by  trial ;  it  heightens  it  by  exercise;  but  it 
does  not  constitute  it. 

This  error  in  the  Cynical  theory  led  to  consequences  cotue- 
similar  to  those  which  it  has  produced  in  all  ages  where  it  ^tT^l^ 
has  been  a  prevalent  practical  principle.     The  endurance  ^'^• 
of  suffering,  valuable  only  as  a  means,  was  insensibly  ex- 
alted  into  an  end.     Pain,  which  in  itself  has  no   moral  identifica^ 
character  whatever,  was  identified  with  virtue  ;  and  physical  P^iuwith 
misery  made  the  necessary  condition  of  moral  happiness.  ^*^*'- 
By  this  perversion  the  virtues  themselves  were  transformed 
into  their  opposites.     Resignation,  which,  when  founded  on 
a  high  and  holy  principle,  is  nearly  the  loveliest  form  of 
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t^CT.     human  virtue,  was  hardened   and  embittered  into  frigid 
^^^'       arrogance ;  and  the  fortitude  that  could  despise  the  pomp 


of  kings  was  itself  the  abject  courtier  of  public  notoriety. 

Into  the  fundamental  error  involved  in  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  the  absolute  suppression  of  the  affections,  as  them- 
selves contradictory  to  reason,  I  prefer  to  postpone  enter- 
ing, until  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  canvassing  the 
theory  in  its  maturer  form,  in  the  philosophy  of  Stoicism. 

Thtinfiu'  These  Cynic  parodists  of  virtue  do  not  appear  to  have 

'c^'f&wat  ^^^^  attained  much  real-  influence  over  the  public  mind. 

iM^itteU  Their  celebrity,  like  that  of  the  earlier  Christian  ascetics, 
was*  chiefly  confined  to  the  more  unlettered  classes",  who, 
unaccustomed  to  disentangle  the  complexity  of  the  human 
heart,  assumed  that  man  can  have  but  one  motive  for 
voluntary  austerity,  and  that  the  highest  of  all.  The  very 
extravagance  of  their  tenets  attracted  those  who' were  not 
habituated  to  minute  distinction ;  who  want-  time,  or  incli- 
nation, or  opportunity,  or  natural  faculty,  to  close  with 
subtle  truth ;  and  with  whom  therefore  a  teacher,  to  be  popu- 
lar, must  forget  his  precision  of  outline  and  delicacy  of 
shading,  assuming  a  style  that  bears  much  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  accurate  form  of  philosophical  inquiry  as  scene- 
painting  bears  to  miniature.  Such  disciples  have  no  me- 
mory for  limitations  or  exceptions.  The  Cynics  accord- 
ingly abounded   in   those   unqualified   maxims   in  which 

CxnUai       much  toith  keeps  much  error  afloat.     'O  tro^h^  avafiapTr)- 

X^/.  vi.  had  rather  taste  inscmity  itself  than  pleasure  V*  TcSi/  /lui^i;- 
fidrtov  dpay/ccuorarov,-  rd  /taxd  dirofiadelv ;  a  truth  certainly, 
but  indicative  of  the  coldly  negative  character  of  the  Cynic 
teaching.  **  He  that  will  be  my  pupil,"  said  Antisthenes, 
in  the  same  spirit,  "  must  bring  a*  new  book,-  a  new  pen, 
and  a  new  tablet."  The  enemies  of  cultivation,  they  be- 
came in  each  successive  age  more  and  more  the  objects 
of  literary  ridicule;  nor  need  I  remind  you  of  the  Mordax 
Cynicus  of  Horace,  or  of  the  unsparing  satire-^the  Menip- 
puses  and  Cyniscuses — of  Lucian. 
Li^'eof  I  have  not  detained  you  with  any  consideration  of  the 

%^/e%    logical  wi^^s  of  the  early  Cynics".    They  were  either  sub- 

Uird, 

^''  [So'  Aristotle  seems  to  say,  Metaph,  vii.  3,  7,  whbre  hfe"  speaks  of 
Antisthenes  and  his  admirers  as  uneducated,  dvaXievtou  Tiiis  however  is 
said  in  reference  to  their  logical  tenets.     £d.] 

^*  (Tlie'  logic  of  the  Cynics  was  of  the  Eristic  kind,  like  that  of  the 
Megancs,  which  it  resembled  in  its  general  physiognomy,  though  the  results 
to  which  it  led  were  in  some  respects  different.  Antisthenes  seems  to  have 
denied  the  truth  of  all  propositions  that  were  not  identical,  Arist.  Afet  iv. 
29,  and  therefore  the  possibility  of  definitions,  lb.  vir.  3.  These  sophisms 
he  may  have  learnt  from  Gorgias,  his  first  master.  His  abhorrence  of  the 
Platonic  ideas  seems  ta  have  betrayed  him  into  a  rude  form  of  materialism. 
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servient  to  the  declared  hostility  of  the  sect  against  all  its  lect. 
contemporaries  (such  as  Antisthenes's  attacks  on  the  ideas  '"' 
of  Plato),  or  the  perpetuation  of  the  tenets  of  earlier 
schools,  or  doctrines  intended  as  objections  to  the  value  or 
validity  of  all  speculative  science  whatever.  One  principle, 
attributed  by  Cicero  to  Antisthenes,  it  is  but  justice  to 
record  as  some  counterpoise  to  the  severity  of  my  past 
criticisms.  In  it  we  seem  to  discover  the  sentiments  of 
Socrates  professed  with  the  courage  of  the  Cynic ;  if,  in- 
deed, the  opinion  (which  appeared  in  one  of  his  written 
treatises)  was  not  rather  due  to  the  elder  philosophy  of 
unity.  "Antisthenes,  in  eo  libro  qui  physicus  inscribitm:, 
populares  deos  multos,  naturalem  unum  esse,  dicens,  tollit 
vim  et  naturam  deorum."     {De  Nat,  D.  I.  13,  32  J 

We  must  now  change  the  scene,  and  instead  of  the  ta^ 
harsh  and  unwelcome  dictates  of  the  Cynic  school  attempt  ^^'***'^'' 
to  unravel  the  softer  logic  of  Cyrene.  With  that  city,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  antiquity,  this  school  is  connected 
throughout  its  entire  development.  Whether  we  class  its 
teachers  as  one  continued  succession,  or  rather  (with  some 
historians)  arrange  them  in  two  nearly  synchronizing  suc- 
cessions, of  whom  Aristippus  the  elder,  his  sister  or 
daughter  Arete,  the  younger  Aristippus  the  son  of  Arfete, 
and  Theodorus  Athens,  form  the  fir^t, — Antipjiter,  Hege- 

Ile  denied  the  existence  of  qualities,  saying,  ''-'A. man  I  can  see,  but  I  never 
saw  the  thing  you  call  humanity."  "'Jfrue!  your  body  has  eyes,  but  your 
mind  has  none,"  was  the  retort.  (SchoL  Aristot  Brandis,  pp.  66,  68 ;  Tzetz. 
Chil.  VII.  606.)  Many  covert  allusions  to  Antisthenes  exist  in  the  Platonic 
Dialogues,  and  have  been  pointed  out  by  Schleiermacher  and  others,  especially 
Winckelmann  {Antisthatis  Fragmenta^  p.  3^,  tufte).  To,  the  lijt  he  gives  ought 
passibly  to  be  added  Sofhista^  p.  346,  a  passage  alluded'  to  m  a  note  on  the 
last  Lecture.  In  the  War  of  the  Giants  there  described  the  ^*gods"  represent 
the  Megarics,  the  eldJyy  i^<Xo(.  Their  earthbpm  opponents  have  puzzled  com- 
mentators, who  speak,  some  of  Democritus,  others  of  Aristippus  and  the 
Cyrenaics.  The  foregoing  anecdote  and  the  materialism  it  implies,  incline 
me  to  suppose  that  Antisthenes  may  be  meant.  The  fierceness  attributed 
to  the  anti-id^ists  agrees  best  with  the  Cynic  character;  and  the  strong 
terms  in  which  tlv^r  materialism  is  described  assort  ill  with  the  more  refined 
theories  of  Democritus  and  Aristippus.  A/>Cs  iraZ  x^rpcu  (trees  and  rocks) 
are  but  indifferent  synonyms  for  .the  '* atoms  and  void"  of  the  one,  or  for  the 
ifiTOLtfTtKop  Tov  T^Ooin  (the  unknown,  somewhat,  or  quasi-somewhat,  which 
produces  sensation)  of  the  other. 

This  speculative  materialism  found  its  counterpart  in  the  ethical  theory  of 
Antisthenes,  and  if  we  may  believe  Xenophon,  in  his  ethical  practice  also. 
See  the  speech  of  Antisthenes  in  the  Comnwum,  iv.  38,. from. which  we  may 
derive  the  maxim,  that  vice  is  culpable  in  the  inverse  proportion  to  its  grossness. 
An  extravagant  personal  vanity  was  characteristic  both  pf  Antisthenes  and^  of 
the  obscene  Diogenes :  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  in  the  scorn  "mtb 
which  the  more  high-minded  Socratics  looked  upon  these  odious  caricaturists 
of  their  master.  The  germs  of  Cynicism  may  indeed  be  detected  in  the.teadi- 
ing  of  Socrates  as  reported  by  Xenophon,  but  these  theoretical  errors  were 
neutralized  by  his  nooler  nature.  This  topic  is  well  handled  by  Zeller  in 
his  History  of  Creek  Philosophy,  §  15,  p.  57;  §  t7i  P-  "7-     Ed.  J 
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LECT.    sias,  and  Anniceris,  the  second ;   they  seem  to  have   all 
'"•      gathered  round  the  luxurious  capital  of  Cyrenaica.     I  have 


before  endeavoured  to  show  you  how  even  this  system 
sprung  from  the  effort  for  a  content  beyond  what  nature 
ordinarily  allows  ;  how  the  motionless  rigour  of  the  Cynic, 
the  active  volatility  of  the  Cyrenaic,  are  but  two  responses 
to  the  same  question  ;  I  must  now  endeavour  with  brevity, 
but  if  possible  with  accuracy,  to  lead  you  through  the  path 
by  which  Aristippus  appears  to  have  gained  his  solution, 
avoiding  those  aspects  of  the  system  which  I  have  already 
illustrated,  and  which  I  may  trust  to  your  recollection  for 
still  preserving. 

Every  kind  of  speculatiotiy  I  remarked  already,  was  by 
both  these  sects  employed  as  the  mere  instrument  for  es- 
tablishing their  respective  ethical  conclusions.  That  system 
of  the  human  mind  was,  therefore,  adopted  by  Aristippus, 
which  would  lead  with  the  greatest  directness  to  his  practi- 
cal philosophy.     Though  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  was 
the  process  by  which  the  younger  Aristippus  (for  to  him 
Cyrrnaism    the  theoretic  form  of  Cyrenaism  is  attributed")  modelled 
/J//w';S^'  hJs  philosophic  views,  it  will,  I  believe,  be  most  perspicuous 
>^''  to  reverse  his  course  of  inquiry,  and  explain  the  theory  in 

the  synthetic  form,  deducing  the  ethical  from  the  element- 
Tfu  cy  ary  physical  principles.  The  author  of  the  system,  as  we 
w7S^-*  now  have  it,  appears  to  have  set  out  with  the  restriction  of 
*'^  all  human   faculties   to  simple  sensibility, — the  power  of 

receiving  sensations  ;  on  which,  as  those  of  no  two  human 
individuals  might  be  the  same,  no  certainty  of  knowledge 
could  possibly,  he  argued,  be  built.  These  phenomena  of 
sensibility  ("internae  permotiones,"  Cicero  calls  them, 
Acad.  Qu.  II.  46)  being  the  sole  materials  of  knowledge, 
and  thus  the  sole  criteria  of  truth,  all  ethical  rules  must 
Its  con-  depend  on  the  qualities  of  sensations.  Now  the  qualities 
/riSSIiS^*  common  to  all  sensations  are  pleasure  and  pain  ;  pleasure 
and  pain  are,  therefore,  the  only  elements  of  moral  calcula- 
tion. Pleasure  being  the  sole  subjective  good,  all  attribu- 
tion of  good,  as  anything  separate  from  pleasure,  can  only 

^*  [Aristippus  the  elder,  though  the  fact  of  his  authorship  is  disputed  (Diog. 
L.  II.  8,  84),  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  the  C3n:enaic  system.  He  must 
even  have  developed  it  in  a  logical  and  systematic  form.  The  consistent  theory 
of  pleasure  combated  in  the  Philebus  of  Plato  was  certainly  his ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  curious  and  very  subtle  psychological  speculations 
criticized  in  the  first  half  of  the  Theatehts  were  his  also ;  however  difficult 
it  may  be  to  distinguish  them  from  the  doctrines  of  Protagoras,  from  which, 
according  to  some  accounts,  they  appear  to  have  differed  rather  in  phrase 
than  in  substance.  I  strongly  suspect,  however,  that  Sextus  Empiriais,  who 
gives  the  details  of  what  he  represents  as  Protagorean  doctrine,  drew  largely 
from  the  Theatdus,  This,  however,  is  one  of  the  numerous  questions  respect- 
ing the  "  Sophists'*  which  we  have  no  means  of  answering ;  but  which  ought 
to  be  answered  before  we  can  have  the  right  to  dogmatize  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  teachers  to  whom  that  name  has  adhered.     Ed.] 
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regard  those  objects  which  are  the  means  of  pleasure,  and     lbct. 
which,  by  a  natural  licence  of  language,  receive  the  title  of      '"' 
that  which  they  confer.     Virtue,  then,  and  every  exercise 
of  the  affections  (as   friendship   or  patriotism)  must  fall  Prtsent 
under  the  sway  of  the  universal  formula  ;  they  are  all  to  h^^^^^^^ 
sought  or  cultivated  only  with  a  view  to  the  advantage  oi*^<^^^ 
the  possessor.     And,  as  a  certainty  is  essential  to  happi-  naics,  ^^* 
ness,  the  sage  will  (according  to  the  analysis  I  before  pro- 
duced) ensure  his  certainty  in  the  immediacy  of  enjoyment, 
carefully   rejecting  all   intrusive   suggestions   of    past   or 
future.     Pleasure  they  constantly  affirmed   is  fiovoxpovc^; ; 
and  upheld  that  we  reason  inaccurately  when  we  enlarge  „a^^;^^ 
upon  any  universal  notion  of  felicity,  which  in  truth  is  only  ^^£^y 
applicable  to  actual,  individual,  and  instantaneous  sensa-  reans, 
tion.     The  Epicurean  insisted  upon  pleasures  of  tranquil- 
lity,— the  Cyrenaic  despised  this  cold  negation  ;  the  Epicu- 
rean pleaded  for  mental  enjoyment  as  the  great  element  of 
happiness,  the  impatient  philosophy  of  Cyrene  disgraced 
itself  by  an  almost  unequivocal  preference  for  the  claims  of 
the  body ;  the  Epicurean  would  draw  all  the  tender  recol- 
lections of  the  past,  all  the  bright  anticipations  of  happi- 
ness to  come  into  his  treasury  of  existing   felicity, — the 
Cyrenaic  disdained  a  maxim  which  if  it  occasionally  height- 
ened pleasure  might  as  often  neutralize  it  by  pain.     But 
every  sorrow  that  darkened   the   horizon   of  memory  or 
expectation  was  as  nothing  to  the  practised  Cyrenajc,  who 
had  trained  his  soul  into  the  unparticipated  idolatry  of  the 
present  moment.     This,  perhaps,  throws  some  light  upon  a 
sentiment  which  Cicero  seems  scarcely  to  have  understood. 
He  represents  Aristippus  (Tusc,  Quasi,  III.  13)  as  holding 
that  no  griefs  were  to  be  regarded  but  "insperaii dolorcs^*.'* 
Accordiner  to  the  representation  which  I  have  ventured  to  TM^iran^ 
give  of  the  Cyrenaic  theory  of  pleasure  and  pain,  these  objectum* 
were  precisely  the  only  griefs  which  the  genuine  Hedonist ^2E*!«^rl 
would  allow  to  exist.     But  when  to  the  advocates  of  this**»'^^ 
system  the  obvious  objection  was  proposed,  that  this  ac-  7SZ. 
count  gave  no  solution  of  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon 
which  can  scarcely  be  overlooked  in  any  ethical  estimate — 
the   eternal   sameness   and   independence  of  the   rule  of 
virtue  ;  that  rule  acknowledged  in  all  climes,  under  super^ 
ficial,  but  with  little  or  no  substantial,  varieties  ;  that  rule 
of  which  Antisthenes  had  so  truly  proclaimed,  that  "  it 
governs  the  sage  far  more  powerfully  than  the  laws  of  his 
country  can  do  ;'* — the  answer  of  the  Cyrenaic  was  that 

^^  [Cicero^s  words  are,  '^  Cyrenaic!  non  omni  malo  eegritudinem  efficl 
censent,  sed  inspcrato  ct  nee  opinato  malo."  Compare  Lib.  in.  n,  and  31, 
Ed.] 
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LECT.     which  has  since  been  so  often   reiterated  by  those  who 
^^^'      clothe  his  principles  in  a  less  undisguised  form — that  the 


sameness  of  convenience  produced  a  sameness  in  the  means 
of  ensuring  it,  and  therefore  an  identity  in  the  assumption 
of  "virtue."     And   if  any  more  pertinacious  antagonist 
objected,  that  by  some  mysterious  contrariety  to  their  own 
interest,  men  are  found  who  wilfully  maintain  that  even  the 
highest  certainty  of  physical  pleasure  and  absolute  impu- 
nity from  avenging  laws  cannot  justify  a  man  in  betraying 
Th4  Cyrt'    his  friend  or  assassinating  his  parent,  the  Cyrenaic  escaped 
I^««/J^3  under  vague  references  .to  the  power  of  antiquity  and  pre- 
MiM^V-f     scription,  and  the  veneration  for  all  which  is  consecrated 
jouHdtr.      by  custom  and  consent. 

Of  this  degrading  but  seductive  philosophy,  Aristippus 
himself  was  the  example  as  well  as  the  teacher.  Possessed, 
it  would  seem,  of  that  constitutional  gift  of  animal  spirits 
which  is  so  often  mistaken  for  higher  attainments  in  the 
art  of  philosophical  or  religious  content,  he  resolutely 
pursued  his  maxim  of  extorting  pleasure  from  every 
situation,  and  in  every  country  gathering  the  fading  flowers 
of  enjoyment.  ,We  find  him  in  Sicily  the  accomplished 
visitant  of  the  court  of  Dionysius,  at.Gorinth  the  acknow- 
ledged favourite  of  youth  and  beauty ;  but  in  every  frag- 
ment of  his  discourse  preserved  from  antiquity,  we  cannot 
fail  to  observe  in^^the  prosecution  of  his  own  art  of  pleasure, 
that  total  absence  of  refinement  which  proved  that  he 
was  -Still  ignorant  of  its  most  attractive  forms.  This  is 
important  to  mention,  because  it  was  the  direct  result  of 
the  shape  in  which  Aristippus  adopted  the  general  philo- 
sophy of  Euda^monism.  To  materialize  pleasure,  and  to 
rob  it  of  its  associationjs.in.the.past  and  future,  was  perhaps 
to  be  expected  frcwn  the  first  advocate  of  the  system ; 
assuredly  it  proved  that  system  to  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  its  most  dangerous  maturity. 

The  minuter  varieties  which  the  principles  of  Aristippus 
underwent  in  the  course  of  their  transmission  from  teacher 
CtnenUrt'  to  tcacher,  I  am  not  now  about  to  record.  But  there  are 
x^^^ff/  one  or  two  manifestations  of  their  agency  too  instructive 
SSwx'"**  to  be  overlooked.  And  with  a  notice  of  these  I  shall 
atfuum,      close -the  subject. 

J.  The  system  ,of  the  school  of  Cyrene  was  a  ma- 
terialist system  of  psychology ;  and  where  a  belief  \n 
Revelation  has  not  interposed  its  extrinsic  influence,  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  materialist  system  has  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  speculative  Atheism.  I  do  not  assert  that  it 
admits  of  no  legitimate  escape  from  this  conclusion;  I 
speak  simply  of  the  generation  of  a  tendency  to  adopt  it. 
To  this  result  it  seems  to  me  that  all  philosophic  histpry. 
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more  particularly  the  history  of  the  French  philosophy  of    lect. 
the  last  century,  bears  irresistible  testimony.   To  the  Theist       ^"' 
the  manifest  existence  and  necessity  of  a  designing  Su- 
preme Intelligence  becomes  a  powerful  argument  for  the 
possible,  or  probable,  or  certain,  existence  of  a  separate 
immaterial  human  mind ;  for  he  reflects,  if  matter  cannot 
generate  God  to  organize  it  into  all  its  exquisite  forms  of 
design,  why  should   it   be  deemed  adequate  to  originate 
that  thing  from  which  alone  we  learn  in  the  perception  of 
design  to  conclude  a  God*?    While  on  the  other  hand, 
as  the  materialist's  only  notion  of  intelligence  in  man  (and 
thence  his  only  notion  of  intelligence  at  all)  is  as  a  function 
of  matter — one  of   the   innumerable   forms  of   material 
results — it  is  impossible  that  he  can  find  any  reason  from 
analogy  for  admitting,  or  at   all   conceiving,  intelligence 
distinct  from  matter.     Consequently,  as  design  inevitably 
infers  intelligence,  he  escapes  into  a  confused  Spinozism, 
in  which  the  primary  matter  of  the  universe  is  itself  en- 
dowed with  thought.    The  very  notion  of  "  design  "  in  the 
materialist's  view  can  signify  no  more  than  mental  matter 
conceiving  suitabilities;   and  accordingly  beyond   mental 
matter  the  argument  from  design  is  never  likely  to  bring 
iiim.     How  these  tendencies  are   increased  by  a  system 
which   destroys   the   distinctions  of  virtue   and  vice,  and 
thus  silences  the  promise  which  the  conscience  makes  of  a 
Supreme  Judge,  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist.     The  result  in 
its   completeness   is   presented   in   Theodorus   of  Cyrene,  Theodomt 
whose  daring  denial  of  a  deity  is  perpetuated  in  the  title,  (B.c.t'io, 
*'Adeo9,  which  posterity  has  affixed  to  his  name.  *'^*^^^' 

2.  To  the  development  of  Cyrenaism  finally  to  be 
noticed  I  have  already  promised  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion. 

That  there  is  in  even  the  wildest  visions   of  earthly  V^'^^ 
enjoyment  a  something  mournfully  brief  and  unsatisfactory,  ^Htdonutic 
is  a  remark  with  which  you  are  all  of  course  familiar,  and^^^^^^^' 
the  truth  of  which,  doubtless,  you  can  all  in  many  degrees 
attest.     The  remark  itself  is  nearly  as  old  as  human  expe- 
rience, though  under  the  empire  of  Christianity  alone  (for 
reasons  not  difficult  to  be  apprehended)  it  has  been  brought 
out   with  a  prominence  commensurate  to   its  importance. 
The  same  Divine  Contriver,  who  has  bestowed  upon  man 

•  If  (from  independent  reasoning)  we  know  that  the  First  Cause  cannot 
have  been  material,  can  we  believe  that  which  pronounces  the  necessity  of 
a  First  Cause  is  itself  a  material  product  ?  If  the  ^onceiver  of  Order  was 
separate  from  tangible  matter,  is  the  /erceiver  of  Order  the  creature  of 
matter?    [Compare  Shelley *s  Adanais: 

"Nought  we  know  dies;  shall  that  alone  which  knows 
Be  as  a  sword,  consumed  before  the  sheath 
With  sightless  lightning?"    Ed.] 

B.  19 
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LRCT.     desires  and  affections  with  a  view  to  their  rational  gratifica- 
'"•       tion  in  the  maintenance  of  his  temporal  scheme,  has  yet 


taken  care,  by  affixing  to  them  all  this  melancholy  character 
of  felt  insufficiency,  to  stamp  them  all  as  being,  in  their 
present  exercise,  the  temporary  machinery  of  a  merely 
introductory  stage  of  existence.  To  a  mind  habitually 
thoughtful,  then,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  very  ex- 
perience of  pleasure  will  more  or  less  constantly  present 
this  supplementary  conviction ;  and,  indeed,  those  who 
are  conversant  with  one  large  class  of  the  works  of  ima- 
gination at  this  day*'  most  popular  in  our  literature,  will 
not  fail  to  have  observed  that  their  secret  but  pervading 
charm  consists  in  the  use  of  this  sublime  discontent  as  a 
means  of  interest  and  effect.  These  dangerous  but  fasci- 
nating productions  attract,  precisely  because  tliey  ad- 
minister to  two  opposite  but  coincident  feelings — the  love 
of  pleasure  and  the  conviction  of  its  nothingness  ;  and  they 
are  dangerous,  because  they  accustom  the  mind  to  be 
contented  with  this  imperfect  development  of  the  purpose 
of  the  emotion  ;  to  think  that  to  deplore  the  deficiencies  of 
earth  is  really  to  desire  heaven ;  or  that  vaguely  to  long 
for  that  mysterious  world  to  come,  as  the  complement  of 
earthly  enjoyment,  is  truly  to  elevate  the  affections  to 
"things  above"! 

Pleasure,  then,  tends  to  betray  its  own  poverty,  unless 
when  the  natural  growth  of  satiety  is  prevented  by  variety 
or  occupation.  The  possible  consequences  are  twofold. 
The  melancholy  conviction  must  either  cast  the  restless 
though  wearied  spirit  upon  the  supposition  of  a  future 
state,  where  its  disquietude  shall  find  peace  (which  is  the 
legitimate  lesson  of  the  disappointed  affections),  or  in 
default  of  the  admission  of  this  great  reconciling  fact — 
whether  from  mere  despair  of  its  possibility,  or  more  de- 
liberate disbelief — must  darken  into  gloomy  disgust  with 
life,  and  impatience  of  its  wretched  remnant.  The  school 
Hrgesias,  of  Cyrcnc  fails  not  to  furnish  its  example.  In  Hegesias, 
^J^/f^kidg  who  from  his  doctrine  was  surnamed  ireKTidavaTo^,  the 
^»^^*^  philosophy  of  pleasure  became  a  philosophy  of  suicide. 
^Atts).  *  Pleasures,  according  to  this  teacher,  were  the  accidents  of 
rarity  or  frequency ;  the  pleasures  of  all  classes  were 
levelled  to  a  degrading  equality;  they  were  indifferent, 
worthless,  overbalanced  by  misfortune ;  and  the  sage, 
wearied  with  the  unprofitable  chase,  would  gladly  seek  the 
easy  refuge  of  eternal  rest.  Suicide,  like  things  of  less 
moment,  has  in  various  ages  of  the  world  spread  by  the 

**  [This  was  written  in  or  before  1840.  In  the  margin  stand  the  names 
of  Byron,  and  the  late  Lord  Lytton,  to  whose  more  recent  productions  the 
description  in  the  text  is  quite  inapplicable.     En.] 
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• 

contagion  of  fashion ;  and  so  powerful  was  the  melancholy     lect. 

rhetoric  o£  this  advocate  of  the  grave,  that   an  Egyptian L, 

king  was  obliged  to  prohibit  the  publication  of  his  dis- 
courses". In  that  country  of  mysteries  the  gloomy  orator 
might  have  found  his  own  type ;  the  shrouded  skeleton  of 
the  Egyptian  banquet  might  symbolize  the  sepulchral 
visions  of  Hegesias  vailed — yet  only  lightly  vailed — amidst 
the  festive  philosophy  of  Aristippus  and  his  disciples, 

^*  [So  Cicero  Tusc,  Qu.  I,  34,  83,  who  adds,  ii.  84:  "Ejus  autem... liber 
est  * AroKoprepCMf,  in  quo  a  vita  quidam  decedens  revocatur  ab  amicis :  quibus 
respondens,  vitse  humanx  enumerat  incommoda.''    £d.] 


LECTURE   IV. 


Platonic  Philosophy.    No.  I. 


Gentlemen, 

LEcr.  We  have  traced   the  chief  lineaments  of  those 

minor  philosophies  which  engaged  the  Grecian  world  during 


VhiUloiT*'  the  latter  life  and  immediately  after  the  death  of  Socrates. 
In  reviewing  them,  marked  as  they  are   by  strong  cha- 
racteristic differences,  we  have  been,  as  it  were,  modulating 
through  a  diversity  of  keys  in  the  human  soul;   but  all 
these  are  only  the  prelude  to  the  more  solemn  and  pro- 
found harmony  to  follow.     It  is  not  without  emotion  that 
I  arrive  at  that  stage  of  our  progress  which  brings  me  to 
Subject  ap*  the  philosophy  of  Plato :  a  philosophy  which,  whether  re- 
proac  e .     g^^j-j^j  jj^  itsclf,  or  with  rcfcrcnce  to  its  influences  upon  the 
history  of  reflective  man,  rises  before  us  in  all  the  dignity 
of  the  mightiest  and  most  permanent  monument  ever  erect- 
ed  by   unassisted    human    thought    exercised    upon    the 
human  destinies.     It  is   true,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
multitude,  this  majestic  structure  can  now  be  considered 
as  little  more  than  the  ruin  of  ancient  glory;  the  interest 
that  still  belongs  to  it  is,  in  their  mind,  the  interest  that 
attends  the  decay  of  everything  which  bears  the  impress 
of  former  greatness,  and  that   makes   all   for  ever  vene- 
rable which  once  was  venerated.     Even  in  this  view  the 
speculations  of  Plato   would    amply   recompense   the   in- 
quiry of  every  mind  which  has  learned  to  find  its  Present 
in  the  Past;  and  which,  seeing  little  in  the  world  around 
it  to  engage  or  gratify,  would  gladly  compose  its  favourite 
scenery  of  thought  from  the  ideal  excellences  of  a  world 
that  cannot  return.     But  the  claims  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
^r'<3^-    ^^P'^y    f^^    overpass    this    inferior   ground.     Its   powerful 
jiZfue'qf    influences  in  every  age  sufficiently  demonstrate  this.    They 
wHtingi      prove  that,  whatever  opinion  we  may  justly  form  regarding 
lut^k^^  the  details  of  its  reasoning,  and  however  we  may  be  dis- 
vaiM*.         posed  to  criticize  their  legitimacy,  there  is,  in  the  body  of 
the  system  itself,  a  something  which  finds  its  echo  in  the 
heart,  and  its  reflection  in  the  reason,  of  universal  man : 
and  they  suggest  that  even  its  errors,  if  they  exist,  are, 
from  their  peculiar  complexion  and  character,  likely  to  be 
better  worth  investigation  than  the  truths  of  narrower  the- 
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ones.  We  may  refuse  assent  to  the  express  decisions  of  lect. 
the  Master,  we  may  often  lament  his  wavering  indecision  '^' 
of  style,  and  his  conclusions  in  which  nothing  seems  con* 
eluded, — we  may  regret  also  that  Imagination  should  flush 
with  her  rich  and  changeful  hues  those  very  regions  which 
It  is  the  declared  purpose  of  the  philosopher  to  present  in 
the  ethereal  transparency  of  pure  Reason;  and,  lost  in 
the  bewildering  labyrinth  of  beauty,  we  may  sometimes 
sigh  for  the  cold  exactness  of  Plato's  great  pupil  and  rival ; 
— but  in  defiance  of  all  our  exceptions,  objections,  and 
perplexities,  there  is  a  spell  in  the  page,  and  no  man, 
worthy  to  read  Plato,  can  read  him,  and  not  awn  himself  in 
the  presence  of  a  mighty  Interpreter  of  the  human  Soul. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  then^  that  Plato  (like  one  of  his  ^*^X 
own  Ideal  Forms)  has  since  manifested  himself  in  our  world  ence.^ 
m  every  variety  of  external  shape.  Every  view  of  human  ^/SJJ, 
nature  which  exalts  its  condition  and  its  destinies,  allies  o/putoHism 
itself  by  a  natural  sympathy  with  the  philosophy  of  Plato;  thtmseivet 
and  even  by  those  who  reject  his  reasonings  in  tiieir  ori-  {5£S4  in, 
ginal  form,   these  wonderful  conclusions  are  accepted,  asf?*^*' 

•  •  •«  f«i  tt»«*       tHOMgn  some 

presentmg  m  a  poetical  or  mythic  shape  the  highest  results  o/usdetaih 
of  subsequent  speculations.     Platonism   is   immortal,   be-j5«"//^^*"' 
cause  its  principles  are  immortal  in  the  human  intellect •^'''^**''' 
and  heart.     After  captivating  the  serene  reason  of  Cicero,  o^S?^^'*" 
after  receiving  the  strong  tincture  of  Oriental  infusions  yet 
maintaining   itself  undestroyed   in  the  schools   of  Alej^-^^J" 
andria,  after  supplying  language  to  the  mystic  interpreta- 
tions of  Origen,  and  the  aspiring  affections  of  Augustine,  AmflHtZe! 
it  disappears  to  rise  unmutilated  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries;  it  possesses  half  the  South  of  Europe,  it 
encourages  the  speculations  of  Descartes,  it  fills  and  ani-  ^'*^^^'» 
mates  the  whole  capacious  mind  of  Leibnitz,  it  affects  the  LeUmitz, 
tone  of  theological  exposition  in  every  Christian  country, 
and   peculiarly  in   one   remarkable   school   of  divines   in  *Md^*pu^ 
England';  and,  outriding  the  storm  of  the  ultra-sensualism*''*"^ 

^  [The  so-called  Cambridge  Platonist^,  11.  More,  Cudworth,  John  Smith, 
Whichcote,  Worthington,  &c.  See  an  interesting  notice  of  these  divines  in 
Burnet's  History  of  his  oion  Tiffus,  I.  p.  187.  It  is  remarkable  that  some 
of  the  warmest  promoters  of  the  new  mathematico-physical  philosophy  in 
Cambridge  are  numbered  among  these  Platonists  or  their  disciples ;  Wilkins, 
fur  instance,  and  Barrow,  whose  tlieology  however  is  cast  in  a  different  mould 
from  that  of  the  divines  above  enumerated.  It  was  to  these  that  the  name  of 
Latitudinarians  ^as  first  applied  by  *'men  of  narrower  thoughts  and  fiercer 
tempers."  Burnet,  i6.  The  impiety  of  Hobbes*s  opinions,  which  had  ''spread 
much,"  led  "this  set  of  men  at  Cambridge  to  assert  and  examine  the  principles 
of  religion  and  morality  on  clear  grounds,  and  in  a  philosophical  method,*' 
"They  were  all  very  zealous  against  Popery."  "And  now  that  the  main  prin- 
ciple of  religion  was  struck  at  by  Hobbes  and  his  followers,  the  papists  acted 
upon  this  a  very  strange  part.  They  went  in  so  far  even  into  tne  argument 
for  atheism,  as  to  publish  many  books,  in  which  they  affirmed  that  there  was 
no  certain  proof  01  the  Christian  religion,  unless  we  took  it  from  the  authority 
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tECT.    of  France,  it  finally  reappears  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Rea- 
^'      son  of  Kant,  which  reminds  us  even  more  of  the  ideal  ab- 
Kant,        straction  of  the  Platonic,  than  of  the  minuteness  of  the 
Aristotelian,    dialectic.     How    Platonism    has   since   then 
ju  influence  iastAy  it  is  nccdless  to  tell  you.     Its  influence  is  at  this 
S»^v*"    Dio^^i^t  o"  ^^  increase.     It  has  of  late  engaged  the  exe- 
getical  labours  of  the  Continent  far  more  than  any  other 
classical  or  critical  subject :  and  elaborate  translations  of 
the  entire  works  of  Plato  have  been  among  the  tributes  of 
his  admirers  in  France  and  Germany.     High  as  are  the 
unquestioned  merits  of  his  rival ;  minute  and  comprehensive 
as  were  his  labours ;  clear  as  is  his  course  of  didactic  exposi- 
tion ;  accurate  as  is  his  reasoning  and  its  expression ;  and 
aided  as  he  has  been,  and  is,  for  these  reasons,  by  the  direct 
patronage  of  our  great  Universities, — the  influence  of  Aris- 
totle is  again  waning  before  the  triumphant  star  of  his 
master; — if,  indeed^  since  the  expiration  of  the  scholastic 
ages,  he  could  ever  have  been  regarded  as  mingling  in  the 
general  current  of  human  thought  with  the  depth  and  force 
of  Plato. 
Camus ^  [i.]    One  cause  for  this  influence  is>  doubtles^^  to  be 

iiSJS^A^r  found  in  i/ie  attractive  and  affectionate  tone — ^in  the  high  and 
examined,    consoling  doctrine— -with  which,  from  the  depth  of  anti- 
quity, Plato  still  addresses  every  elevated  spirit.    Wearied 
Theiejiy     with  the  daily  nothingness  of  a  life  which  mocks  with  the 
*^mtin^  illusion  of  happiness,  that  retreats  as  we  approach  it,  it  is 
'^^^T^Sf*    wonderfully  soothing  to  speak  across  the  diasxn  of  ages 
sym     y.    ^\^  one  who  could  thus  distinctly  perceive,  in  the  nature 
of  his  own  reason,  the  promise  of  an  eternal  heritage  above 
and  beyond  the  visionary  scene  of  earthly  life;  and  though 
to  us   from   external    testimony   surer   argument    of  this 
mighty  truth  is  given  than  any  which  the  investigation  of 
the  soul,  and  of  its  correlative  ideal  world,  can  confer,  as- 
suredly in  no  well-taught  mind  is  its  fellow-feeling  with 
the  nobler  efforts  and  aspirations  of  reason  on  that  account 
diminished.     On   the  contrary,   I  am  persuaded  that  the 
very  tendency  of  faith,  when  it  becomes  an  abidir^  prin- 
ciple, is  to  internalize  more  and  more  our  proofs  and  con- 

of  the  Church  as  infallible."  In  the  present  state  of  opinion  in  England, 
so  apology  seems  necessary  for  inviting  attention  to  this  curious  statement  of 
Burnet.  Interest  ia  this  school  has  been  lately  revived  by  the  able  essa>'s 
of  Principal  TuUoch,.  which  first  appeared  in  the  Contemporary  RevietVy  and 
have  since  been  embodied  in  an  elaborate  history  of  the  men  and  their  opinions. 
Unfortunately,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  Whichcote's  pithy  Aphor- 
isms, the  writings  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists  properly  so  called  do  not  come 
under  the  vulgar  description  of  "readable  books."  Henry  More's  poem  is  in 
parts  excellent — ^but  the  general  ruggedness  of  his  numbers  and  diction  is  but 
seldom  interrupted  by  stanzas  altogether  satisfactory  in  point  of  rhythm  and  ex- 
pression. See  an  article  in  the  Retrospective  Review^  Vol.  v.  p.  223,  containing 
extracts,  some  of  which  axe  justly  characterized  as  "truly  Spenserian;"     Eo.] 
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yfctions  of  a  future  world,  to  loosen  their  dependency  on    lect. 
the  evidence  of  witnesses,  and  thus  to  bring  them,  if  not       ^^' 
into  coincidence,   at  least   into   sympathy,  with  the  very 
class  of  proofs  on  which  the  Platonist  loved  to  dwell. 

[2.]     In  glancing  at  thi»  link  of  connexion,   I   have,  y-twVf^*- 
indeed,  fallen  upon  that  which  constitutes  perhaps  the  most  w/Ja'ca^v- 
powerful  cause  of  the  prolonged  influences  of  the  writings  JjJJ/**'*' 
of  Plato, — the  harmony  of  many  of  their  sentiments  with 
some  parts  of  our  divine  religion.    Limited  as  are  our  ideas 
and  our  expressions,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  all  the 
nobler  views  of  the  destinies  of  human  nature  did  not  in 
some  measure  correspond;  "deep  calleth  to  deep"  in  the 
human   soul;  and   all  that  understand   it  must  in   some 
degree  understand  each  other.     A  Revelation,  though  it 
descend  from  the  Supreme  Wisdom  Himself,  must  be  com- 
pressed into  a  size  adequate  to  the  human  faculties,  to  be  a 
Revelation  to  ttiem ;  and  must,  therefore,  in  many  cases, 
traverse  ground   already  trod,  and   in   all  cases  employ 
phrases  already  employed.  We  are  not  therefore  to  wonder,  andtkeaf 
— and  I  trust  no  short-sighted  jealousy  will  pervert  the  jJ^^'Si^y 
honesty  of  our  judgment, — when  we  recognize  in  the  high- ^^^*"''* 
wrought  speculations  of  Plato,  among  much  that  is  fantastic,  chHstuin 
and  much  that  is  false,  glimpses  of  a  world  not  unlike  that  '^''**'* 
which  Christianity  has  disclosed;   and  when  we  hear  the 
Holy  Spirit  that  breathed  in  the  Evangelists  utter,  to  indi- 
cate supernal  truth,  words  and  phrases  not  unfamiliar  to  the 
student  of  Plato.     This  may  perhaps  be  the  fitting  time  to  PrtSu'fice 
pause  for  a  moment  upon  an  objection  which  has  been 
answered  in  just  as  narrow  a  spirit  as  it  has  been  alleged: — 
nor  the  less  fitly  now,  that  in  many  minds  it  has  hardened 
into  a  resolute  prejudice  against  the  whole  subject  of  Pla- 
tonism,  and  may,  therefore,  be   properly  resisted  at   the 
outset.   You  will,  however,  consider  it  a  digression,  (though 
a  necessary  or  expedient  one,)  and  be  ready,  after  a  brief 
delay,  to  return  to  our  main  topic 

Infidel  writers,  who  discern  in  the  theology  of  the  NewTA/V>ny«- 
Testament,  and  even  in  the  discourses  of  its  Divine  Founder,  IH^intd'^'and 
expressions,  and  perhaps  forms  of  thought,  of  a  Platonic  ^^^JrS 
cast,  have  eagerly  seized  this  characteristic  as  a  pretext  for 
humanizing  its  entire  system  and  origin;  and  one",  more 

•  [It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  writer  alluded  to  is  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  Decline  and  Fall^  whose  21st  chapter  is  well  charac- 
terized in  the  text.  Gibbon's  notions  of  Plato  were  confused  enough  :  those 
of  M.  Guizot,  his  commentator,  though  much  more  precise,  are  scarcely  more 
true.  One  point  indeed  the  illustrious  Frenchman  has  clearly  stated ;  he  has 
shewn  that  there  is  no  Logos  in  Plato:  but  he  is  as  clearly  mistaken  la 
supposing  that  St  John  was  indebted  for  the  term  or  its  equivalent  only  to 
Hebrew  sources.  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  coincidence  of  phrase 
between  the  Evangelist  and  Philo;  and  Mr  Milman  properly  calls  attention 


hence  a/is- 
ing. 
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LECT.  eminently,  has,  with  unmatched  powers  of  sarcastic  ir> 
'^-  sinuation,  represented  the  whole  as  a  mere  copy  of  the 
fashionable  Platcmism  of  the  day.  Various  answers  have 
been  given,  rebutting  this  charge  by  a  reference  to  the  his- 
torical facts  of  the  case ;  answers  completely  satisfactory  to 
every  candid  mind,  as  respects  the  total  improbability  of 
the  connexion  alleged.  But  when  minuter  discussion  ap- 
proaches the  doctrines  or  phrases  themselves,  a  jealous 
dread  is  evinced,  of  allowing,  in  the  remotest  d^ree,  the 
analogy  contended  for.  Now,  as  concerns  the  doctrines  in 
question,  especially  that  cardinal  doctrine  which  is  placed 
in  the  front  of  the  controversy,  it  would  be  premature  to 
speak ;  because  any  fair  discussion  of  the  subject  would 
involve  a  lengthened  consideration  of  the  supposed  Platonic 
models.  It  may  be  enough  for  the  present  to  say,  that  the 
resemblance  is>  at  most,  nothing  more  than  that  faint  simili- 
tude which  may  naturally  be  anticipated  between  the  inde- 
pendent conceptions  of  a  very  gifted  reason,  and  the  general 
outlines  of  truth  in  even  its  most  mysterious  regions.  Of 
the  "Persons"  (to  use  a  very  imperfect  phrase)  of  the 
blessed  Trinity  we  know  little  more  than  a  distinction  of 
offices  ;  and  such, — or  something  approaching  to  such, — a 
distinction  of  offices  in  the  Supreme  Essence  is  not,  perhaps, 
wholly  beyond  the  antecedent  conjecture,  however  beyond 
the  demonstrative  certainty,  of  contemplative  reason.  And 
every  such  speculation,  if  it  cannot  much  corroborate,  can- 
not at  all  enfeeble,  the  truth. 

But  with  regard  to  the  phrases^  especially  with  regard  to 
one  which  holds  a  high  place  in  the  vocabulary  of  Christian 
Faith,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  surely  as  little  difficulty. 
Those  who  idly  dream  that  he  compromises  Christianity, 
who  willingly  concedes  the  fact  of  the  use  of  an  old  and 
recognized  term  to-  express  a  truth  till  then  unknown,  are 
little  aware  how  far  their  principle  will  carry  them.  For 
example,  the  learned  labours  of  Wetstein,  Schoettgen,  and 
others,  seem  to  have  shewn  us  many  of  our  Lord's  ex- 
pressions, and  even  parables,  among  the  relics  of  Rabbinical 
literature.  Granting  the  critical  question  of  priority  decided, 
need  the  Christian  advocate  fear  to  assume  a  wider  ground? 
is  there  anything  unworthy  of  a  divine  Instructor  in  such 

to  the  "long  residence  of  St  John  at  EphesuB,  the  centre  of  the  mingling 
opinions  of  the  East  and  West,"  in  proof  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
Alexandrine  literature.  Mr  Milman's  conclusion  nearly  agrees  with  the  views 
set  forth  by  Prof.  Butler  in  the  text :  **The  simple  truth  may  be,  that  St  John 
look  the  familiar  term,  and,  as  it  were,  infused  into  it  the  peculiar  and  Chris- 
tian sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  his  writings "  (Z>.  and  F.  Chap  xxi.  note, 
p.  314,  ed.  Milm.).  Those  interested  in  the  subject  would  do  well  to  compare 
Domer's  Christologie^  especially  the  Introduction  to  that  valuable  and  now 
well-known  work.     Ed.] 
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adoptions?  or  rather  are  they  not  themselves  a  mark  of  lect. 
superiority  to  that  ambition  of  even  the  best  human  hearts,  ^^' 
the  ambition  of  exclusive  originality  ?  Surely  we  may  con- 
ceive that  out  of  thousands  of  possible  forms  of  expression, 
an  instructor  liberated  from  earthly  weaknesses  would  select 
precisely  that  which  was  most  suitable,  because  most  con- 
genial, to  his  auditory;  and  this,  though  he  possessed  a 
complete  acquaintance  with  every  other  form  in  which  the 
same  commissioned  message  of  wisdom  could  have  been 
fashioned.  There  seems  to  be  no  law  of  divine  interference 
more  certain  than  that  God  always  uses  the  machinery 
prepared  to  His  hand,  as  far  as  it  can  be  consistently  em- 
ployed. I  need  not  point  to  baptism,  circumcision,  and 
many  other  rites,  as  instances  of  this.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  natural  world  itself  is  His  property  no  less 
than  the  supernatural ;  and  that  there  is  no  right  product  of 
human  thought  of  which  He  is  not  Himself  the  producer 
by  the  instrumentality  of  created  minds.  It  seems  to  me 
most  manifest,  that  the  anxiety  to  claim  absolute  novelty 
for  every  the  minutest  element  and  circumstance  of  our 
belief,  is  only  one  of  the  many  forms  of  our  habitual  de- 
gradation of  God  to  our  own  standard.  Were  we  charged 
with  the  publication  of  a  system  of  belief,  and  allowed  un- 
bounded liberty  in  devising  it,  doubtless  we  should  delight 
in  startling  the  unbelieving  world  with  unexpected  terms 
and  propositions ;  and  we  ascribe  this  petty  pride  to  that 
Majestic  Governor  whose  impartial  care  is  over  all  His 
works,  and  whose  purpose,  when  He  came  among  us,  was, 
not  to  triumph  in  the  mistakes  of  His  noblest  creatures, 
but,  without  respect  of  persons,  ages,  or  countries,  to  bring 
in  an  everlasting  righteousness. 

Now  the  use  of  the  expression  mainly  alleged  in  this  Si  yohn 
discussion  is  a  prominent  example  of  the  very  principle  of  J^JJIH!^!' 
adoption  of  which  we  have  spoken.    That  the  term  Ao709-{^2J^''-'" 
was  already  in  use,  and  already  employed  in  a  sense  not  i^iatonism, 
dissimilar  to  that  in  which  it  is  consecrated  by  inspiration, 
is  unquestionable.    It  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Jewish 
Platonist  Philo;  it  is  found  in  a  sense  far  less  definite 
indeed  in  the  writings  of  Plato  himself;  its  Hebrew  form 
was  familiar  to  the  Jewish  theologians.     The  object  of  the  ivjtattsim- 
great  Evangelist  was,  manifestly,  not  to  invent  a  term,  but-J^^JJfj' 
(what  was  much  better)  to  declare  that  there  was  a  Being 
who  really  possessed  the  same  or  similar  attributes  with 
those  which  his  hearers  had,  from  various  sources,  learned 
to  ascribe  to  their  A6709  and  their  Memra*  Jah;  and  with 

*  Memra  is  a  Chaldaic  term,  signifying  the  Word.      In  many  of  those 
passages  in  the  Pentateuch  where  the  incnablc  Name  Jehovah  occurs,  the 
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LECT.    this  view  he  makes  (as  it  were)  their  Logos  the  Hero  of  his 
^^-       narration,  incorporating  in  his  own  account,  by  the  very 


adoption  of  the  term,  every  fragment  of  truth  which  the 
world  already  possessed ;  and  rather  enlarging,  fixing,  and 
clearing  the  received  notion,  than  introducing  one  radically 
new.  You  will  perceive  how  natural,  or  rather,  how  neces- 
sary, is  such  a  process,  when  you  remember  that  this  is 
exactly  what  every  teacher  must  do,  who  speaks  of  "  God" 
to  a  Heathen;  he  adopts  the  term,  but  he  refines  and  exalts 
its  meaning.  Nor  indeed  is  the  procedure  different  in  any 
use  whatever  of  language  in  sacred  senses  and  for  sacred 
purposes.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  by  (I  think)  Isaac 
Casaubon,  that  the  principle  of  all  these  adaptations  is 
expressed  in  the  sentence  of  St  Paul,  *'Ov  arfvoovvr&i  evo-e- 
ISelre,  tovtov  iyw  /caTorfyiXXco  v^lv.  And  in  its  most  general 
aspect, — that  He  who  has  given  us  faculties  for  reflection 
and  conjecture  should  now  and  then  condescend  to  accept 
our  poor  products  as  materials  for  His  own  purposes  of 
enlightenment,  is  only  another  instance  of  the  same  con- 
descension, which,  to  the  exaltation  of  His  own  glory,  and 
of  ours  in  His,  accepts  our  temples,  our  praises,  and  our 
prayers. 

Such  are  the  principles  on  which  I  would  recommend 
you  to  regard  this  controverted  question  ;  principles  which 
I  have  here  introduced  with  a  view  to  their  accompanying 
you  in  the  course  of  studies  which  must  perpetually  bring 
you  to  points  where  Christian  analogies  will  arise.  You 
will  everywhere  see  how  freely  our  Revelation  has  adopted 
its  language  from  every  quarter,  to  what  higher  purposes 
and  more  assured  hopes  it  has  consecrated  it ;  and  in  this 
very  freedom  in  the  use  of  its  subordinate  materials,  you 
will  (if  I  have  succeeded  in  impressing  my  own  view)  re- 
cognize the  calm  superiority  of  indepeirdent  truth. 
Further  But,  with  respcct  to  the  prolonged   popularity  of  the 

FiaZlusm,  Platottic  pWlosophy,  as  dependent  on  its  connexion  with 
j«'jj^"»^^- the  Christian  faith, — the  subject  on  which  we  were  en- 
chrutiann  gagcd, — you  will  readily  apprehend  that  the  foundation  of 
^^'  •  this  connexion  lies  deeper  than  any  coincidence  of  occa- 

sional phraseology.  As  I  have  already  intimated,  the  true 
bond  of  union  was  to  be  found  in  a  certain  similarity  of 
sentiment  upon  the  ultimate  destinies  of  human  nature, 
and  upon  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being'.     On  these 

Chaldaic  paraphrasts  have  substituted  the  tenn  Memra,  thus  ascribing  Divinity 
to  the  Word.     Vid.  Calmet,  Diet,  in  voc.  T.  W. 

*  [In  the  Tubinger  Zeitschrift  for  1837  will  be  found  an  interesting  essay 
by  Baur,  entitled  "Das  Christliche  des  Platonismus,  oder  Socrates  uni 
Christus."  Ackermann  had  previously  published  a  treatise  on  the  same 
subject :  Das  Christliche  in  Platon  6^.     Ed.] 
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subjects,  which  necessarily  occupy  so  much  of  the  Christian's    lect. 
thoughts,  the  Platonic  treatises  supplied  expressions,  views,       ^^' 


and  arguments,  adapted  without  difficulty  to  Christian  pur-  '^j^*^?? 
poses.  And  however  inferior  to  the  warm-hearted  eth\cs%uJid€Hctt. 
of  Christianity,  in  all  that  concerns  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
men,  and  too  absorbingly  contemplative  in  its  whole  tone, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  this  very  character  might  possess 
attractions  for  those  who  had  rather  think  and  feel  than 
resolve  and  act. 

But  while  the  reputation  of  Platonism  has  thus  been 
upheld  by  its  partial  sympathy  with  the  genius  of  revealed 
truth,  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  this  alliance  has  not 
alwa)^  been  favourable  to  its  encouragement*.  With  many 
of  the  stricter  fathers  of  the  Church  Plato  was  sternlv  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  "  Condimentarius  haereticorum  ."  A 
later  authority  furnishes  the  warning,  not,  perhaps,  always 
unreasonable,  to  the  weaker  order  of  minds,  "  Platonem 
tum  praecipue  cavendum  esse,  cum  piis  dogmatibus  magis 
similis  esse  videtur."  And  Clement  VIII.  was  earnestly 
dissuaded  by  the  famous  Cardinal  Bellarmine  from  sanc- 
tioning by  his  pontifical  patronage  this  too  seductive 
counterfeit  of  Christian  piety.  But,  while  noticing  the 
more  general  grounds  of  its  perpetuation,  I  must  not  now  snB^dk* 
suffer  myself  to  be  drawn  into  any  detailed  account  of '****** 
the  history  of  Platonism  ;  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
indeed,  but  also  one  of  the  most  complicated,  subjects  m 
literary  history.  We  may  find  an  occasion  to  trace  it  here- 
after. 

Of  a  thinker^  who  has  thus  deeply  impressed  his  image  o/tkeper- 
upon  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  human  mind,  every  I^pll?^!''' 
reader  acknowledges  a  natural  curiosity  to  learn  the  perso-  ^^  f^a!) 
nal  story;  to  penetrate  to  the  springs  of  that  mighty  river 
which  has  since  spread  so  widely  through  every  region  of 
thought.    The  minute  history  of  the  life  and  mind  of  Plato 
executed  by  his  own  inimitable  pen,  would  be  the  richest 
biographical  treasure  in  all  uninspired  literature.     But  the 
fountain  of  his  wisdom  (apart  from  the  suggestions  and  ex- 
citements of  the  Socratic  teaching)  is  nearly  as  secret  as 
those  sources  of  the  Nile  which  he  is  said  to  have  spent  so 
many  mysterious  years  in  reaching.     He  himself  soon  be- 
came the  god  of  a  mythology  more  fantastic  than  that 

*  One  or  two  terrible  characteristics  of  the  original  Platonic  writings,  which 
those  at  all  conversant  with  them  will  too  readily  recall,  could  scarcely  fail 
to  mingle  a  darker  colouring  of  dread  (not  to  say  abhorrence)  in  the  admiration 
that  accompanied  a  Christian's  perusal;  and  the  very  resemblance  of  the 
higher  elements  of  Platonian  to  Christian  sentiments  offered  unhappy  fsunlities 
to  the  endless  caprices  of  heresy. 

^  ["  Doleo  bona  fide  Platonem  omnium  haereticorum  condimentarium  fac^ 
tum."    TertulL  de  Amfna^  c  93.    £d.] 
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LFCT.    which  he  had  lavished  such  treasures  of  fancy  in  beauti- 

Hu  early  His  first  cssays  were  poetical,  epic,  lyric,  dithyrambic; 

studut,       ^^^  ^^  ^^y  conjecture,  from  the  character  of  his  writings, 
how  deeply  he  enjoyed  the  wild  and  imaginative  legends  of 
his  national  history.    At  the  age  of  twenty  he  became  the 
His  first     hearer  of  Socrates;  and  charmed  with  the  vista,  which  the 
/"i^t^f/^r*  converse  of  that  teacher  opened  to  his  ardent  and  far- 
iaH,at,9o\.  reaching  intellect,  abandoned  the  outward  profession  of 
poetry,   too    often,   perhaps,   only   to    embody   it   in   the 
form  of  philosophical   enthusiasm.     We   have  scarcely  a 
trace  to  guide  the  conjecture — How  did  Socrates  receive 
this  mighty  pupil?     Anxiously  looking  for  facts,  we  are 
presented  by  Apuleius  with  a  vision  of  4  swan  that  pre- 
dicted to  Socrates  the  first  arrival  of  Plato.    The  strong 
common  sense  of  the  old  master  could  scarcely  have  ap- 
proved the  more  daring  flights  of  the  pupil ;  yet  his  pene- 
tration cannot  but  have  detected  the  germ,  and  admired 
the  expansion,  of  extraordinary  faculties.     The  few  indica- 
tions of  their  connexion  are  honourable  to  Plato.     Illness 
prevented  his  presence  on  the  day  which  he  has  immortal- 
ized in  the  Plicedc^;   but  he  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
raise  his  voice  among  the  mob  of  judges  that  condemned 
his  venerable  instructor,  and  his  purse   was  then   at  the 
service  of  Socrates,  who^  however,  declined  to*  accept  it. 
f/si^r^s^^^   the  fall  of  the  leader,   Plato,  with   the   rest  of  the 
%ia%%"   scattered  army  of  Philosophy,  fled  to  Megara.     Shortly 
f»  c^Sjr^w.  after,  he  commenced  those  travels,  of  which  so  much  has 
tft  30.)        been  said,  and  so  little  can  be  believed.     At  Cyrene  he 
CyrtM,       studied  mathematics  under  Theodorus,  whom  he  has  in- 
troduced in  more  than  one  of  his  dialogues.     If  the  du- 
plication of  the  cube  be  justly  ascribed  to  Plato*,  these 
lessons  were  not  without  fruit.     In  search  of  a  still  deeper 

»  [The  particulars  of  this  "mythology"  are  detailed  by  Diogenes  Laertius^ 
in  his  Life  of  Plato.     See  also  Apuleius  de  Dogm,  Plat.  init.    Ed.] 

«•  [This  rests  on  the  words  in  the  Phado,  UXdrow  hk,  olnai,  ijcr^^rci.  The 
clause  may  however  have  been  inserted  by  way  of  insinuated  apology  for  the 
unsocratic  ideas  attributed  in  that  dialogue  to  Socrates— one  of  those  artifices 
which  Plato  frequently  employs— -an  ovk  iftbt  6  fAvOos.     Ed.] 

•  [Plutarch,  de  Socr,  Genio,  p.  579  c  7,  ed.  Wyttenbach.  The  DeUans 
had  been  promised  by  an  oracle  that  they  should  "have  rest  from  theic  troubles 
when  they  had  doubled  the  size  of  the  (cubical)  altar  "  in  their  island.  In  their 
ignorance  of  geometry  the  poor  islanders  "doubled  each  of  the  sides,  whereby 
they  made  a  cube  eightfold  instead  of  twice  the  size  of  the  original  one.  In 
their  distress  they  called  Plato  to  their  aid,"  who,  after  administering  a  cha- 
racteristic rebuke,  referred  them  to  his  friend  Eudoxus.  According  to  the 
same  Plutarch,  vit.  MarcelL  c.  14,  Archytas  the  Pythagorean  was  the  subject 
of  Plato's  censure.  Stories  like  this  prove  little  more  than  that  Plato  was 
held  in  high  esteem  as  a  geometrician.  According  to  Montucla,  who  quotes 
Proclus  or  Euclid,  Hippocrates  of  Chios  had  before  Plato  pointed  out  the 
ti-ue  solution  of  the  Delian  puzzle.   Ilistoiredes  Malh€matiqttes^  I.  p.  173,  ED  ] 
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wisdom  he  continued  his  course   to  Egypt,  where  some    lect. 
of  his  biographers  secrete  him  for  thirteen  years,  pene-       ^^' 


trating  with  the  zeal  of  a  kindred  mind  the  mysterious  and  Egypt, 
learning  of  the  priesthood..  Airfinrrov  rjpdafftf^  says  Xeno- 
phon';  but  there  are  few  Iraces  of  this  preference  in  his 
works;  and  the  doctrines  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  thence  he  might  more  easily  have  obtained  from  that  Exagger^ 
source  which  Xenophon  sarcastically  classes  with  the^^^'^y^^ 
former — the  UvOar/ipov  TeparoiSiy?  ao<f>ia.  No  one  under-  '^wr/r. 
stood  better  than  Plato  the  influence  of  supposed  antiquity- 
over  the  imagination;  and  accordingly  the  fiddrjfia  iroTuoi/ 
{Tim.)  of  Egypt  meets  us  in  the  allegoric  fictions  of  the 
TitncBus  and  Phcsdriis^  &c.;  but  instead  of  that  frequent 
and  reverential  allusion  which  a  philosophic  speculator  can 
rarely  help  making  to  the  source  of  his  knowledge,  Plato, 
in  his  more  critical  mood,  seems  to  notice  the  wisdom  of 
Egypt  with  cold  and  slighting  referenced  Whether  true  or 
false,  the  picturesque  language  of  Valerius  Maximus  makes 
it  worth  citation:  "^gyptum  peragravit,  dum  a  sacerdoti- 
bus  ejus  gentis  Geometriae  multiplices  numeros,  atque 
coelestium  observationum  rationem,  percipit  Quoque  tem- 
pore a  studiosis  juvenibus  certatim  Athenae  Platonem  doc- 
torem  qua?rentibus  petebantur,  ipse  Nili  fluminis  inexplica- 
biles  ripas,  vastissimosque  campos,  effusam  barbariem  et 
flexuosos  fossarum  ambitus,  iEgyptiorum  senum  discipulus 
lustrabat."  (Val.  Max.  VIII.  7.)  With  a  spirit  of  enterprize 
not  unlike  that  which  some  of  our  own  explorers  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Chinese  empire  have  evinced,  the  philoso- 
pher is  said  to  have  gained  access  to  the  country  in  the 
disguise  of  an  oil-merchant.  The  Christian  fathers  de- 
lighted to  trace  him  on  his  tour  of  inquiry  among  the  He- 

7  [Not  Xenophon,  but  a  late  Sophist  who  assumes  his  mask.  The 
document  from  which  the  Greek  words  in  the  text  are  taken  is  one  of  those 
"Socratic  Epistles,"  the  credit  of  which  has  been  thoroughly  demolished  by 
Bentley.  (Works ^  Vol.  11.  p.  199,  ed.  Dyce.)  The  letter  in  question  turns  on 
the  supposed  feud  between  Xenophon  and  Plato :  hence  the  disparaging 
remark  upon  Plato*s  sojourn  in  Egypt  But  the  feud  itself  has  been  shewn 
by  a  great  scholar  to  be  but  weakly  attested,  and  the  only  passage  in  Xeno- 
phon's  writings  in  which  Plato's  name  occurs,  indicates  respect  rather  than 
dislike  or  contempt.  (Boeckh,  De  simultate  quam  Plato  cum  XetwphotUe 
exercuissefertur,    Berolini,  181 1.)    Ed.] 

^  [As  in  the  Ltnus^  v.  p.  747,  and  Repub,  iv,  p.  436.  In  another  passage 
Plato  lauds  the  £g3rptians  for  their  proficiency  in  arithmetic.  He  nowhere 
appeals  to  the  Egyptian  priests  as  to  authorities  in  questions  of  theology  :  nor 
does  Cicero,  when  he  speaks  of  Plato's  having  received  "numeros  et  caelestia" 
from  that  quarter,  intend  by  **caelestia''  divine  things.  These  two  seemingly 
superfluous  remarks  are  suggested  by  Note  11  to  ti&e  celebrated  21st  chapter 
of  the  Decline  and  Fatly  where,  after  quoting  the  passage  of  Cicero  referred  to, 
Mr  Gibbon  observes  that  "the  Egyptians  might  still  preserve  the  traditional 
creed  of  the  patriarchs."  The  coincidence  of  the  quotation  and  the  comment 
compel  us  to  believe  that  this  usually  vigilant  author  seriously  held  both  the 
opinions  alluded  to.    Ed.] 
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LECT.     brew  nation,  and  attributed  to  this  period,  as  well  as  to  his 
'^'-       Egyptian  investigations,  those  sublime  views  in  which  they 
regarded  him  as  the  transcriber  or  amplifier  of  revealed 
His  voyage,  tTuth.     Plato's  voyagcs  to  Sicily  are  better  authenticated, 
to  sictfy.      jjig  ineffectual  efforts  to  reclaim  Dionysius,  and  his  attach- 
Tke  pia-     ment  to  Dion,  are  minutely  related  in  the  epistles  appended 
*iut^^^  to  his  works,— epistles,  whose  legitimacy,  however  (with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  one  or  two),  the  severity  of  mo- 
dern criticism  refuses  to  acknowledge*.     The  general  fact 
that  Plato  travelled  to  Southern  Italy,  and  there  studied 
the  congenial  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  cannot  be  fairly 
questioned.     Hermogenes  is  said  to  have  been  his  instruc- 
tor in  the  philosophy  of  Parmenides,  which  he  has  delivered 
and  enriched  in  the  very  abstruse  dialogue  that  bears  that 
name;   Cratylus,  from  whom  another  remarkable  treatise 
has  its  title,  taught  him  the  theories  of  Heraclitus,  and 
Archytas  of  Tarentum  those  of  Pythagoras,  of  which  he  is 
reported  to  have  secured  a  more  permanent  memorial  in 
the  purchase  of  the  books  of  Philolaus,  by  which,  if  we 
may  believe  Laertius,  the  Pythagorean  system  was  for  the 
first  time  divulged".    Thus,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  all  pre- 

*  [Mr  Grote  is  probably  the  only  living  scholar  of  eminence  who  adheres 
to  the  belief,  which  was  not  abandoned  by  Bentley,  that  all  the  so-called 
Platonic  epistles  were  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear.  Mr 
Grote  admits  also  as  genuine  all  the  dialogues  enumerated  in  the  Alexandrian 
Canon.  Ast  condemns  all  the  Epistles  indiscriminately;  and  the  same  is 
Niebuhi^s  judgment  (^.  H,  Vol.  I.  not.  97),  though,  it  must  be  confessed, 
on  erroneous  grounds,  so  far  as  regards  the  7th.  Special  essays  on  the  subject 
have  been  published  by  J.  A.  Grimm,  BerL  181 5,  and  by  H^t  Salomon, 
Berl.  1835.  Add  Wiegahd,  EpisL  Hat.  Specimen  Criticum^  Gissae,  1828. 
The  general  impression  of  the  learned  is  perhaps  faithfully  represented  in  the 
following  remarks  of  Brandis:  "The  Platonic  epistles  were  too  meanly 
esteemed  by  Ast.  Though  undoubtedly  not  genuine^  they  are  in  all  probability 
the  work  of  comparatively  early  authors,  who  may  have  been  exactly  informed 
of  the  historical  particulars  referred  to  in  them"  {Handbuch^  ii.  p.  145). 
Bentley  founds  his  belief  in  their  authenticity  mainly  on  the  circumstance  that 
they  were  acknowledged  by  the  Alexandrine  grammarians.  This,  were  the 
letters  intrinsically  more  worthy  of  Plato,  would  be  a  fair  subsidiary  argument : 
but  too  many  of  them  savour  of  the  "falsary**  whom  Bentley  in  other  cases 
is  so  quick  to  detect  At  the  same  time  it  by  no  means  fc^ows  that  because 
some  are  suspicious  or  worse,  all  should  be  condcnmed  without  exception. 
This  rule  has  certainly  not  been  adopted  in  judging  of  the  Epistles  for  instance 
attributed  to  Isocrates— many  or  most  of  which  have  been  accepted,  while 
others,  with  or  without  good  cause,  have  been  rejected  by  critics.  I  stiU 
incline  to  the  belief  that  the  7th  and  8th  Epistles,  which  properly  form  but 
one,  were  ri^hUy  excepted  by  the  Dutch  critic  Cobet  from  the  doom  pro- 
nounced on  the  rest  (Cob.  Variae  LecU,  p.  ^35).     Ed.] 

w  [The  obligation  to  CraWlus  is  witnessed  by  Aristotle,  Metaph,  L  6,  that 
to  Hermogenes  only  by  Laertius.  Plato  was  the  pupil  of  Cratylus  before  he 
heard  Socrates.  How  much  of  the  lore  of  Pythi^ras  could  be  acquired  in 
Greece  P«>per  it  is  hard  to  say :  but  it  seems  unreasonable  to  doubt  that 
Plato  returned  from  his  Italian  sojourn  a  more  accomplished  Pythagorean  than 
he  went.  The  purchase  of  Philolaus's  book  (not  "books")  is  iSarded  as  a 
fact  by  Boeckh.  whose  PhUolaus  contains  a  searching  criUque  of  flie  ancient 
accounts.    The  question  of  the  book,  it  should  be  Observed,  is  distinct  from 
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vious  philosophies,  this  great  genius  returned  at  length  to    lect. 

Athens,  to  devote  his  remaining  life  to  the  establishment '— 

of  that  comprehensive  system  which  was  to  combine,  to 
conciliate,  and  to  supersede  them  all.  The  gardens  of  Aca- 
demus  have  left  the  proof  of  their  celebrity  in  the  structure 
of  language,  which  has  derived  from  them  a  term  now  com- 
mon to  all  places  of  public  instruction.  It  will  be  readily 
believed  that  Plato  soon  became  the  most  frequented  of 
the  Athenian  teachers  of  wisdom ;  and  not  only  the  distin- 
guished men  of  a  most  distinguished  time,  but  the  literary 
ladies  of  Athens,  crowded  the  gymnasium  of  the  philoso- 
phic analyst  of  beauty  and  of  love.  One  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  his  popularity  is  to  be  found  in  an  accusation 
which  the  libellous  pen  of  Athenaeus  has  recorded.  That 
amusing  but  abusive  writer  presents  us  with  a  fearful  list  of 
the  future  tyrants  who  heard  the  lessons  of  Plato.  Plutarch 
{fldv.  ColoO^)  meets  us  with  a  list  of  the  champions  of  free- 
dom formed  in  the  same  school.  A  combination  of  the 
catalogues  shews  us  among  the  pupils  of  Plato  all  the 
aspiring  minds  of  their  day.  The  point  here  established 
Plato  himself  well  understood.  "  The  soul  of  the  young 
philosopher,"  declares  his  hero  in  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Repiiblu^^  "  is  warped  from  philosophy  by  the  very  qualities 
we  have  admired  in  him.  Every  plant,  every  animal,  which 
finds  where  it  is  placed  neither  suitable  nourishment,  nor 
season,  nor  climate,  corrupts  in  proportion  to  the  very 
vigour  of  its  nature... Think  you  that  great  crimes  and  con- 
summate wickedness  arise  from  an  ordinary  soul,  and  not 
from  one  of  the  highest  natural  force,  whose  lofty  endow- 
ments have  been  depraved  by  circumstances  of  education ; 
or  do  you  imagine  that  a  feeble  spirit  can  ever  do  either 
much  good  or  much  evil  ?"  To  obviate  such  unhappy 
results,  Plato  did  all  which  the  lessons  of  a  moralist  could 
do;  but  he  himself  acknowledged  how  ineffective  were  his 
labours,  and  that  God  alone,  (as  the  Heathen  impressively 
declared,)  could  save  the  young  men  of  his  age  from  ruin. 
"  When  seated," — if  I  may  again  venture  to  offer  a  feeble 
copy  of  the  magnificent  original, — "in  the  public  assemblies, 
the  courts,  the  theatres,  or  wherever  the  multitude  gather, 

that  of  the  genuineness  of  the  surviving  Philolaic  fragments,  most  of  which, 
perhaps  all,  are  open  to  grave  doubt.  A  graphic  passage  in  the  Tkeatetus 
(p.  170  d)  lends  probability  to  Ast's  conjecture,  that  Plato  had  sought  to  im- 
prove his  knowledge  of  the  Heraclitic  philosophy  in  Ephesus,  its  birthplace.  Ed.] 
11  [c  31.  He  mentions  Dion  the  liberator  of  Sicily,  Python  and  Hera- 
dides  of  Thrace ;  Aristonymus  the  lawgiver  of  the  Arcadians,  with  Phormio 
and  Menexenus,  Eudoxus  and  Aristotle,  who  performed  the  same  office  at 
£lis  and  Pyrrha,  Cnidus  and  Stagira.  Chabrias  and  Phocion  are  also  men- 
tioned among  Plato's  pupils.  For  Uie  counter-list  see  Athen.  xi.  p.  508.  Ed.] 
•     "  [p.  491,  b,  seqcf.] 
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they  blame  or  approve  words  or  actions,  equally  tumul- 
tuous and  extravagant  in  their  censure  and  their  approval, 
while  the  echoes  of  every  wall  reverberate  the  cries  of  both, 
— what  effect  can  such  scenes  produce  on  the  heart  of  a 
young  man?  What  principles  of  education  can  escape 
shipwreck  in  this  storm  of  contending  judgments,  and  not 
run  adrift  with  the  current  ?  Must  not  the  young  man 
judge  with  this  multitude,  of  honour  and  shame  ?  Will  he 
not  love  what  they  love,  and  become  what  they  are?... 
backed  as  they  are  by  the  power  of  degradation,  fine,  and 
death !  No — there  is  not,  there  never  was,  there  never  will 
be,  a  moral  education  possible  that  can  countervail  the 
education  of  which  these  are  the  dispensers;  human  educa- 
tion, that  is:  I  except,  with  the  proverb,  that  which  is 
divine.  And  truly,  any  soul  that  in  such  governments 
escapes  the  common  wreck  can  only  escape  by  the  special 
favour  of  heaven !"  {Rep.  VI.  6,  7.)  When  we  read  these 
melancholy  and  indignant  allusions  to  the  political  and 
social  condition  of  his  country,  as  forming  the  invincible 
obstacle  to  the  moral  advancement  of  its  members,  we  may 
perceive  how  deeply  Plato  felt  the  responsibility  and  the 
importance  of  the  office  of  a  public  instructor.  They  shew 
us  also  how  little  he  is  to  be  blamed  for  inevitable  ineffici- 
ency. His  Alcibiades  is  the  ideal  representative  of  the 
young  Athenian  political  adventurer  of  his  day.  His  So- 
crates is  the  representative  of  that  philosophy  which  would 
have  recalled  these  brilliant  wanderers  to  the  principles  of 
a  high,  inflexible,  morality,  and  which  exhausted  every 
allurement  of  fancy  to  win  them  to  truth.  But  of  Plato,  in 
this  character  of  a  philosophic  reformer  of  his  degenerate 
countrymen,  it  would  now  be  premature  to  speak ;  we  shall 
have  abundant  opportunity  to  consider  the  subject  in  the 
sequel. 

At  the  mature  age  of  81,  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  io8th 
Olympiad,  Plato  died ;  leaving  the  inheritance  of  his  school 
to  teachers  who  appear  to  have  but  feebly  sustained  its 
celebrity,  and  who,  though  their  successive  names  and  order 
are  recorded,  seem  to  have  left  but  little  impression  upon 
the  philosophy  of  antiquity.  In  the  hands  of  a  subsequent 
succession,  who  had  little  in  common  with  Plato  but  the 
gardens  in  which  he  taught,  his  tenets  were  disguised,  cor- 
rupted, and  enfeebled  into  a  system  of  almost  unmodified 
scepticism.  Had  the  opinions  of  Plato  been  consigned  to 
traditional  preservation,  the  most  positive  and  doctrinal  of 
philosophers  would  probably  have  descended  to  us  as  a 
dreaming  doubter,  floating  the  air-blown  bubbles  of  fancy 
upon  every  breeze  for  the  amusement  of  watching  the 
beauty  of  their  tints  and  the  rapidity  of  their  dissolution. 
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'Fortunately,  we  have  surer  evidence  of  his  views.  Plato  i-ect. 
has  the  singular  fortune  of  coming  down  unimpaired  to_il!l-— 
.posterity.  The  collections  of  his  writings  err  by  excess 
not  defect;  several  performances  are  ascribed  to  him  which 
custom  alone  now  preserves  among  his  works;  but,  as  far 
ias  we  can  discover  from  the  remotest  catalc^ues  and  allu- 
sions, no  one  vessel  has  foundered,  of  the  large  squadron 
which  Plato  committed  to  the  stream  of  ages. 

These  famous  writings  are,  as  you  know,  couched  xxvPMift 
the  form  of  dialogue,  the  favourite  shape  for  the  philoso*  ^t^!^^" 
phical  literature  of  the  Socratic  age.     Laertius  ascribes  the  ^if^i^****- 
first  adoption  of  it  to  Zeno,  the  Eleatic  Ic^ician" ;  but  it  is  /a?S2^«^ 
probable  that  the  dialogues  of  this  stubborn  arguer  con-  l^^^j^j 
sisted  rather  in  the  rapid  interchange  of  logical  difficulties', 
than  in  the  graceful  play  of  intellect  and  fancy  which 
makes  the  Platonic  conversations  still  unrivalled  in  their 
line  of  art     To  Alexamenus  of  Teos  (an  island  or  city  of 
Ionia)  the  honour  is  likewise  ascribed  of  originating  this 
«^reeable  form  of  disquisition.     But  all  its  cultivators  are 
forgotten  in  the  merit  of  Plato.    The  dignified  plainness  of  p/aioa^m- 
Xenophon  is  without  his  variety  and  skill,  the  solidity  of^iSS'""'* 
Arrian  is  without  his  copiousness.     In  Cicero,  (besides  the  2S!fc"«^ 
immeasurable   inferiority   of  the  language    in    whiph  he 
wrote,)  we  miss  his  ease  and  divine  simplicity.    Our  own 
Berkeley  presents  a  very  pleasing  copy  of  some  features 
of  the  dialogues  of  Plato;  and  Shaftesbury  recalls  him 
often,  though  the  evident  imitation  perhaps  too  often  dis- 
turbs the  effect.    The  opinion  of  antiquity  seems  unani- 
mous upon  the  literary  merits  of  Plato.     The  greatest  olAncimties^ 
ancient  orators  was  probably  his  hearer  (*'Audivisse  Pla- ££'J!"S/'' 
tonem  Demosthenes  dicitur,"  Cic.  Brut  c.  31);  and  an  age^J^*** 
which  could   understand  the  excellences  of  a, yet   living 
language,  has  unhesitatingly  placed   the  founder  of  the 
Academy  in  the  foremost  ranks   of  the   artists   of  Grer 
cian  style.     A  single  passage  of  Lucian",  which  some  of 
you  will  probably  not  have  forgotten,  briefly  enumerates 
the  excellences  which  the  subtle  apprehension  of  Greek 
criticism  recognized  in  Plato.     SoS,  &  \WaTtavy  fj  re  fieya- 
\6vot^  Oavfuurn^,  koI  97  MOOu^tovia  Sew&i  ^Am/ci^y  koX  to 
K€')((iptcfjiivov,  KdX  ireidov^  fLearop,  ^  T6  ovpetn^,  koX  to  axpifih 
Kai  TO  iirtvycoyop  ip  tccup^  r&p  cnroBel^ewp,  irapra  ravrd  aoi, 
adpoa  irpoaearip.     It  would  be  endless  to  cite  the  attesta- 
tions of  Cicero  : — "  Quis  uberior  in  dicendo  Platone  !...non 
intelligendi  solum,  sed  etiam  dicendi,  gravissimus  auctor  et 

"  [Diogenes  Laertius,  ill.  47,  attributes  the  invention  to  Zeno.  It  was 
Aristotle,  according  to  Athenseus,  p.  505,  who  made  Alexamenus  the  first 
writer  of  dialogue.    Ed.] 

"  [Pisrni.  c.  11.    Ed.] 

B.  20 
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LECT.    inag^ster...Ionge  omnium  quicunque  scripserunt  aut  locuti 
__!Il_sunt  exstitit  et  suavitate  et  gravitate  princeps...divinus 


auctor^  varius,  multiplex,  copiosus...quidam  deus  philoso- 
phorum"...  Such  are  a  few  of  the  phrases  in  which  Cicero 
is  accustomed  to  speak  of  his  philosophical  master.  A 
judge  not  less  accomplished  than  Cicero  describes  his  more 
elevated  style :  "  Multum  supra  prosam  orationem,  et  quam 
pedestrem  Graeci  vocant,  surg^t;  ut  mihi  non  hominis 
ingenio,  sed  quodam  Delphico  videatur  oraculo  instinctus." 
(Quint.  Inst  Orat  X.  a  i.)  Such  was  the  critical  estimate 
of  the  writings  of  Plato  when  Greek  was  still  a  living 
tongue,  and  those  more  delicate  differences  were  palpable 
which  have  now  perhaps  for  ever  disappeared  to  our  less 
instructed  organs.  Ancient  critics  declared  his  style  to  be 
the  medium  between  prose  and  verse.  Accordingly,  in  the 
Plato's  is^  midst  of  his  severest  discussions,  Plato  mingles  the  strange 
Jj^jJ^''''*^^  fictions  of  his  national  m)^hology  and  the  venerable  tradi- 
tions of  foreign  lands ;  and  endeavours  to  supply  authority 
for  his  less  assured  decisions  in  the  records  of  an  im- 
measurable antiquity.  Nor,  however  a  colder  judgment 
may  disapprove  of  this  combination,  is  it  without  an  inex<- 
pressible  charm  to  imaginative  students  of  the  past.  "  To 
speak/*  he  declares  in  the  Timaus^,  **  concerning  the  other 
gods,  and  trace  their  generation,  is  beyond  my  power.  In 
this  case  we  must  trust  to  the  accounts  of  the  elder  sages, 
who,  being  themselves  the  children  of  the  gods,  must  have 
known  the  story  of  their  parents.  Wrong  would  it  be  not 
to  believe  the  children  of  the  gods,  even  though  they  could 
produce  no  arguments  of  scientific  value.  They  speak  of 
that  to  which  they  are  naturally  allied  ;  and  therefore,  duly 
obedient  to  law  and  right,  we  should  bow  to  their  tradi- 

^'  [Tim,  p.  40  D.  In  this  passage  the  practised  student  of  Plato  will 
not  fail  to  detect  a  savour  of  irony,  which  has  evaporated  in  Prof.  Butler's 
not  very  exact  translation.  Mr  Sewell  {Plato,  p.  87)  would  probably  have 
avoided  the  same  error,  and  with  it  the  necessity  of  inserting  in  nis  translation 
words  which  have  no  counterpart  in  the  original,  had  he  been  aware  that 
this  ironical  purpose  was  acknowledged  by  Eusebius.  (See  IVap.  Evan^, 
XIII.  p.  640.)  The  Greek  however  tells  its  own  tale:  ire/i  U  rOv  AXXcor 
JkufAAviw  €It€iv  re  koI  ytnavai  lul^w  i)  Kad*  iifias*  riffTevrioM  Bi  rots  eipiyci^rtv 
(fiwpoffOcp  iKy6poit  fi^v  BetSv  ot^criv,  c^t  i^aaaVf  ffo^m  ti  vov  rovt  yt  aur<3r 
fpoyhvovt  tltbcnv  dH^yaTWoCv  Bcwv  iraurtv  dTurreiy,  Kcdrtp  dyeure  €Ik6t<op 
KoX  dpayxalwif  dTodel^euv  Xiyowrw,  dXX*  cJf  o^xem  <f>daKOv<rty  drayyiMi^*, 
hrofUpovs  rifi  y6fi(p  inarcvriov,  Odrtat  oSv  Kar  ixdyovs  ^/wf  ^  yipeats  we/i 
ro&rw  r&v  Ofuif  ix^^  f^^  \ey4crBia'  T^  re  ircU  oipopov  ircuZ%i  'Ojcfcu^t  re  i:a2 
^rfiin  K.T.i,  Where,  as  Eusebius  drily  observes,  the  philosopher  can  hardly 
be  in  earnest  when  he  styles  the  poets  children  of  the  gods  (xXeud^ir  iaoi  Bwct — 
iuipdXKei  i^ifs  Toi>s  $eo\6yovs — vat^ty  5*  iouce),  Theodoret,  a  weaker  maa 
than  Eusebius,  takes  the  passage  seriously.  {Graec,  aff.  Cur,  I.  p.  11,  ed. 
Oxon.)  The  remarks  which  follow  in  Prof.  Butler*s  text  are  not,  however, 
deprived  of  their  importance  by  the  selection  of  an  infelicitous  example.  The 
loftier  the  "aspirations"  of  Plato,  the  less  was  it  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  find  satisfaction  in  the  theogonies  of  Orpheos  and  Hesiod.    Ed.] 
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tioa'^    That  harsh  and  contemptuous  criticism,  to  which    lect. 
it  is  not  given  to  appreciate  Plato,  may  discern  in  such       '^' 
declarations  the  proper  food  for  a  feeble  ridicule ;  they 
who  see  in  the  illustrious  Greek  an  invaluable  study  for 
historians  of  the  human  soul,  will  recognize  those  aspira- 
tions after  a  light  supernatural  and  divine,  which   Plato 
inherited  from  his  master,  and  which  both  acknowledged 
at  every  turn  in  the  progress  of  thought !     "  Oh,  Solon," 
cries  the  Egyptian  priest  in  the  same  work,  "you  Greeks 
are  ever  children;  there  is  not  an  old  man  in  Greece!.., 
You  are  all  young  in  soul,  you  have  no  tradition  venerable 
through  ancient  report,  no  doctrine  hoary  with  years ! " 
In  this  spirit,  when  he  would  recur  to  remote  antiquity,  he  Hisaffecu^ 
often  professes  to  derive  his  knowledge  from  distant  sources,  ^^^t 
Thus,  it  is  an  Armenian  who  delivers  the  remarkable  por-  *^*k^y^ 
trait  of  the  future  state  of  recompense,  in  the  tenth  book 
of  the  Republic^ — the  same  representation  which  is  further 
illustrated   in  the  close  of  the  Gorgias.     We  can  never  tjjm  Piau- 
rightly  estimate  the  labours  of  Plato  unless  we  regard  his  "S^^art 
writings  as  themselves  works  of  art,  no  less  than  transcripts  JJ^^^ 
of  doctrine.     His  versatility  in  the  dramatic  representa-  '^^^ 
tion  of  character  has  made  some  of  his  dialogues  far  more^S^Aj^^' 
resemble  what  we  should  style   "genteel   comedy"  than 
a  philosophical  exposition.     Thus  the  entire  Euthydemus  TMrdm- 
is  nothing  less  than  a  dramatic  satire,  of  boundless  humour  ^^^^ 
and  variety,  upon  the  follies  of  the  sophistic  professors  ;  ^^Sim^] 
and  assuredly  lies  much  nearer  to  Aristophanes  than  to 
Aristotle.     The  ProtagoraSy  in  like  manner,  while  it  treats  tJuProto" 
an  important    philosophical   question — :the  possibility   of''^' 
communicating  virtue  by  didactic  discourses, — includes  a 
dexterous  exposure  of  the  same  class  of  pretenders".    The 
Hippias  Major  discusses  and  rejects  the  vulgar  and  narrow  theMtppiM 
definitions  of  Beauty ;  but  in  doing  so,  makes  the  mer-    ^^^* 
cenary  trader  in  wisdom,  from  whom  it  derives  its  title, 
eminently  ridiculous.     The  Ion  speaks  of  poetry,  but  in* 
cidentally  exposes  another  class  of  self-sufficient  professors, 
the  rhapsodists,  or  reciters  of  verse.     Indeed  the  student 
of  Plato  will  find  how  few  of  the  absurdities  which  the 
Moli^res  or  the  Congreves  of  modern  times  have  exhibited 
on  the  stage  can  claim  originality  in  extravagance ;  while 
he   will    find    what    authors    professedly    dramatic  have 
scarcely  ever  presented,  the  entire  exhibition  of  human 
folly  made  subservient  to  the  establishment  of  a  high-toned 

"  [This  statement  requires  qualification.  I  agree  with  Mr  Grote  and 
Dr  Whcwell  in  thinking  that  on  the  whole  Protagoras  has  the  better  in  the 
argument  between  him  and  Socrates ;  and  the  exposure  of  the  other  sophists 
present  on  the  occasion  is  distinctly  *' Aristophanic,"  and  therefore  so  exquisitely 
amusing.    £d.] 

20 — 2 
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LEcr.     and  presiding  morality.     It  is  remarkable,  too,  how  in  his 
^^'       loftiest  flights,  this  great  author  never  foigets  the  reality^ 


ik*  sym^  even  the  lowest  reality — of  human  nature.  In  the  Sym- 
'^*'»  fosiumy  Socrates  has  scarcely  concluded  his  magnificent 
picture  of  the  love  of  the  eternal  Beauty,  when  Alcibiades 
enters  the  apartment;  the  tone  suddenly  alters,  and  we 
are  presented  with  the  wild  ribaldry  of  profl^acy  and 
drunkenness.  The  speech  of  Callicles,  the  shrewd  man  of 
and  the  the  world,  in  the  Gorgias,  might  have  been  spoken  without 
Gorgias,  ^^  alteration  of  a  syllable  in  a  Parisian  drawing-room  of 
yesterday.  Is  this  new  to  our  ears  ? — **  My  dear  Socrates, 
you  talk  of  law.  Now,  the  laws,  in  my  judgment,  are  just 
the  work  of  the  weakest  and  most  numerous  of  human 
minds ;  in  framing  them,  they  never  thought  but  of  their 
own  interests;  they  never  approve  or  censure  except  in 
reference  to  this.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  cant  arises,  that 
tyranny  is  improper  and  unjust,  and  to  struggle  for  emi- 
nence, guilt  Unable  to  rise  themselves,  of  course  they 
would  wish  to  preach  liberty  and  equality.  But  nature 
proclaims  the  law  of  the  stronger... We  surround  our 
children  from  their  infancy  with  preposterous  prejudices 
about  liberty  and  justice.  The  man  of  sense  tramples  on 
such  imposture,  and  shows  what  Nature's  justice  is... I  con- 
fess, Socrates,  philosophy  is  a  highly  amusing  study — ^in 
moderation,  and  for  boys.  But  protracted  too  long,  it  is 
the  ruin  of  its  votaries.  Your  philosopher  is  a  complete 
novice  in  the  life  comme  U  faut...\  like  very  well  to  see 
a  child  babble  and  stammer ;  there  is  even  a  grace  about 
it,  when  it  becomes  his  age.  But  to  see  a  man  continue 
the  prattle  of  the  child  is  absurd.  Just  so  with  your  phi- 
losophy" (p.  484,  fol.)...Or  is  not  the  maxim  he  interposes 
worthy  the  school  of  La  Rochefoucauld  ? — "  The  philoso- 
pher cunningly  avoids  the  life  in  which  he  knows  he  could 
not  succeed ;  and  praises  such  habits  as  suit  his  temper, 
insinuating,  under  these  generalities,  applause  of  himself  ^^ 

Perhaps,  however,  it  is  in  parody  of  the  graver  pretence 
of  his  day,  that  the  exquisite  dexterity  of  the  pen  of  Plato 
most  appears.  The  bustling  Hippias,  hot  from  Elis, 
charged  with  an  embassy,  and  boasting  his  encyclopedical 
knowledge,  equally  conspicuous  in  shoemaking  and  in 
syllogism  ;  the  long-winded  and  pompous  Protagoras  ;  the 
declamatory  Gorgias;  all  are  transplanted  into  his  page 
with  unerring  accuracy;  and  all  successively  contrasted 
with  that  one  inimitable  old  man,  who,  ever  the  same,  is 
never  wearying;  whose  shrewd  simplicity  laughs  in  their 
face,  while  protesting  the  most  unqualified  humility,  and 
who  meekly  conceding  everything  is  gradually  gaining  all. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  in  literature  a  more  perfect  specimen 
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of  this  assumption  of  style,  than  is  presented  in  the  course    lrct. 
of  a  dialogue  (the  Theateius)  to  which  I  shall  have  soon  to  ' 

introduce  you  at  greater  leng^th.  Socrates  assails  by  irre- 1^^^ 
sistible  proofs  the  famous  dogma  of  Protagoras^  that  truth  ""' 
varies  with  the  variety  of  opinion;  and  lamenting  that 
Protagoras  himself  was  no  longer  alive  to  champion  his 
own  tenet,  undertakes  in  his  stead  to  exhibit  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  speech  in  which  this  is  effected  is  not 
only  an  imitation  of  sophistry,  but  of  the  precise  sophistry 
of  Protagoras,  and  not  this  merely,  but  (as  we  can  plainly 
detect)  a  formal  copy  of  the  inmost  peculiarities  of  his 
style.  So  much  does  Plato  delight  in  individualizing  his 
characters,  indeed,  that  we  have  sometimes  to  regret  the 
restriction  under  which  the  proprieties  of  the  speaker  seem 
to  lay  the  spirit  of  the  reasoning  itself.  I  have  always  felt 
this,  for  instance,  in  perusing  a  very  remarkable  dialogue 
(the  Euthyphron\  in  which  a  great  question — ^the  independ-  tiu  Euthr- 
ence  of  tfie  principles  of  morality  upon  the  mere  will  of^*^'*' 
SL  Supreme  Governor — is  perpetually  approached,  yet  never 
fully  met.  Euthyphron  is  a  heathen  priest,  and  argues  as 
one;  and  Socrates,  though  triumphantly  exposing  the 
discordance  of  Polytheism  with  the  unity  of  religious  mo- 
rality, scarcely  penetrates  to  the  question  in  its  ultimate 
form.  He  declares,  indeed,  with  great  precision,  that  an 
act  is  not  holy  because  the  gods  love  it,  but  that  the  gods 
love  it  because  it  is  holy ;  but  the  fundamental  question  of 
the  eternal  coincidence  of  these  two  terms  in  the  divine 
nature,  could  not  be  effectively  stated  to  the  minister  of 
polytheism.  It  is,  therefore,  glanced  at,  and  dismissed. 
Of  the  point  itself,  however,  his  whole  philosophy  suffi- 
ciently proclaims  his  opinion.  We  shall  soon  see,  how, 
abstracting  from  those  acts  which  we  approve,  the  quality 
which  we  approve  in  them,  and  which  we  designate  "just" 
or  "  good,"  he  made  the  Divine  Mind  the  eternal  depository 
of  a  goodness  and  a  justice,  of  which  these  were  the  copies 
or  participants,  and  thus  identified  the  will  and  the  recti- 
tude of  God. 


LECTURE   V. 
Platonic  Philosophy.    No.  II. 
Gentlemen, 

LECT.  My  last  lecture  closed  with  some  remarks  on  that 

^-  style  of  Plato  which  has  been  the  object  of  so  unbounded 
Furtktrrt'  an  admiratlon  to  the  critics  of  antiquity.  A  few  further 
J^lSi,'^^  observations  may  not  be  superfluous  before  we  proceed  to 
^J^JJ^  contemplate  the  body  that  is  clothed  in  this  attractive  dress. 
at  works  <if  I  remarked  to  you  that  the  dialogues  of  Plato  are  to  be 
'"^*  regarded  as  specimens  of  art^  no  less  than  as  philosophical 

Their  excel'  trcatiscs.     But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  their  excel- 
^ifiith^  lence  in  the  former  view  has  not  tended  to  impair  their 
^'dJ^^i*  value  in  the  latter.    The  characteristic  excellences  of  the 
/r^  4^    philosophic  style  are  perspicuity,  precision,  and   method  ; 
XS!i,         the  single-minded  inquisitor  of  truth  grows  impatient  at  in- 
terruptions, and  is  not  to  be  reconciled  to  deviations  from 
the  high  road  of  reasoning  by  any  occasional  prospect,  how- 
ever novel  or  extensive.     The  flowery  bye-paths  of  Plato's 
digressive  style  are,  therefore,  pronounced  tedious  and  tan- 
talizing by  the  dogged  pursuers  of  a  conclusion ;  and  their 
indignation  is  not  much  alleviated  by  flnding  (what  is  not 
at  all  unusual  in  this  writer)  that  at  the  close  of  a  dialogue, 
"  magna  et  praeclara  minantis,"  they  are  as  far  as  ever  from 
a  settled  declaration  of  opinion.    This  freedom  from  all  the 
ordinary  restraints  of  argumentative  style  was,  indeed,  not 
the  least  of  the  recommendations  of  the  dialogic  form  of 
piaio'M       disquisition  to  its  author.   **  Shall  we  return  to  our  subject?" 
t^-^SL  ask^  Socrates  in  the  Themtetus.    "  Not  at  all,  Socrates,"  is 
iunioeneu,  the  reply.    "You  have  justly  said  that  we  are   not  the 
slaves  of  our  discussion,  but  our  discussion  of  us...  We  are 
not  like  the  poets,  subject  to  judge  or  spectator,  to  preside 
over  our  conversations,  to  reprimand  our  deviations,  and  to 
issue  directions  which  we  must  obey"  (p.  173  B).     But  per- 
plexing as  these  capricious  changes  are  to  the  baflled  stu- 
.  dent,  perhaps  the  more  rigorously  methodical  arguments 

are  sometimes  not  less  so.     Plato  is  then  metamorphosed 
from  the  enthusiastic  visionary,  whose  soul  seems  at  every 
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turn  of  the  discourse  impatient  for  the  pure  empyrean  of   lect. 
contemplation,  into  the  most  microscopic  analyst  of  words      ^' 
and  propositions.     No  hasty  enthymeme,  no  unpermitted 
assumption,  will  then  escape.    We  seem  to  see  the  conclu-  Mmuuneu 
sion  within  an  inch  of  our  eyes,  but  we  are  compelled  to 
approach  it  by  infinitesimal  gradations.    The  adversary's 
.  arguments  must  die,  as  Moli^re's  physician  dispatched  his 
patients,  selon  les  rigles.    On  other  occasions  there  is  the  andutming 
same  minuteness,  but  the  purpose  intended  is  long  imper-  X^diiZf 
ceptible;   and  when  the   final   inference  does   arrive,  we"^- 
cannot  avoid   the  suspicion    that  it  has  been   strangely 
shuffled  into  the  cards  by  some  logical  sleight-of-hand,  in- 
visible to  us  from  the  rapidity  of  the  artist's  motions.    For 
my  own  part,  with  unbounded  admiration  for  this  great 
writer,  I  have  often,  in  reading  some  of  his  more  para- 
doxical discussions,  sympathized,  with  the  candid  perplexity 
of  Adeimantus  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Republic.     "  My 
dear  Socrates,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  oppose  a  word  to  all 
these  reasonings  of  yours;  but  observe  the  manner  in  which 
those  are  affected  who  listen  to  your  arg^umcnts  on  this 
subject    They  think  that,  entirely  from  their  own  inex- 
perience in  the  art  of  asking  and  answering,  they  are  by 
degrees  brought  on  from  question  to  question,  until  these 
minute  deviations  accumulated  at  the  end,  betray  a  direct 
contradiction  to  their  original  proposition.    And  just  as  at 
draughts  the  beginner  is  at  length  blocked  up  by  the  skilful 
player,  so  as  not  to  know  how  to  escape,  so  we  novices  are 
blocked  up  in  this  logical  game  of  yours,  without  truth 
being  at  all  the  more  concerned  in  the  matter "  (p.  487  B). 
The  difficulty  of  these  cases  is  augmented  by  our  frequent  occaswHai 
uncertainty  whether  the  author  is  really  in  earnest;  whether  i^J^!Z%^ 
he  is  amusing  himself  in  parodying  tlie  affected  precision  of  'f^/-^ 
the  Sophists,  or  whether,  from  long  familiarity  with  their 
style  of  debate,  he  has  unwittingly  fallen  into  their  wire- 
drawn prolixity  \    These,  however,  if  they  be  blemishes, 
are  but  occasional  blemishes ;  and  I  ought  in  justice  to  add 
that  the  thorough  idolators  of  Plato,  with  the  gifted  per- 
spicacity of  devotees,  invariably  discover  all  the  rarest 
treasures  of  wisdom  in  those  very  passages  which  I  have 

^  [An  advocate  of  **the  Sophists "  would  find  much  to  complain  of  in  this 
sentence.  Certainly  none  of  the  fraternity  with  whom  we  are  acquainted 
equsdlol  or  approached  the  dialectical  d^oXe^x^  of  Socrates.  Apolo^es  for 
this  seeming  desultoriness  and  prolixity  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  diiuogues. 
The  passage  recently  referred  to  in  the  Theatetus — one  of  the  most  desultory — 
has  evidently  this  mtention ;  but  in  the  Pamunides  prolix  discussion  is  no 
longer  apologized  for,  but  urged  upon  the  youthful  inquirer  as  a  sacred  duty : 
jraX^  Ikhf  odp  koI  Bela  ^  6p/i^  ifv  ipfi^t  M  rods  \6yoW  iXxwrw  9i  mvr^  koL 
y6/t9a^<u  /mXXop  8iA  r^  ioKo^ffi/t  dxp^rov  ebmt  koX  KoXovfUnp  ^d  rm 
ToXXwr  ddoKtffxi^i  «»s  f'Ti  >^  ^     (P*  '35  c.)    £d.] 
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LECT.     dared  to  pronounce  prolix  and  fatiguing.    How  ready  are 
^'      we  to  reflect  praise  on  ourselves  in  praising  our  author,  and 


to  extol  that  as  food  only  for  the  gods  which  we  rejoice  to 
think  few  but  ourselves  have  been  able  to  digest  1 
Hii  intent  Besides  incidental  difficulties  of  this  kind,  it  seems  also 

Kurity,  certain,  that  this  great  Philosopher  sometimes  assumed  a 
veil  of  intentional  obscurity.  His  language  seems  con- 
stantly to  point  to  a  gift  requisite  in  his  reader  which  no 
reading  can  give.  "The  father  of  the  world  is  hard  to 
discover,  and  when  discovered  cannot  be  communicated*." 
Meditation,  laborious  and  protracted,  alone  can  reveal  the 
anddeprf  mysterfes  of  intellectual  truth.  In  the  Pkadrus*  he  speaks 
^i^HtSifns  earnestly  against  writing  itself,  and  the  spurious  knowledge 
tfu  xtkku  it  confers.  "  Every  man  must  obtain  the  heavenly  fire  for 
"*' '  himself:  and  by  uniting  with  the  mind's  celestial  object, 
kindle  that  divine  and  circumfusing  flame  which  alone  can 
truly  illuminate  the  mind.*'  "  On  these  things,"  he  reiterates, 
"  it  is  vain  to  write.  Whoever  attempts  it  will  fail.  Except 
a  few  divinely  gifted  men,  whom  God  has  made  capable  of 
finding  these  truths  of  themselves,  he  will  only  cause  some 
to  despise  him,  and  swell  others  with  a  miserable  arrogance 
as  if  they  apprehended  mysteries  of  which  they  are  pro- 
foundly ignorant*."  You  will  easily  perceive  how  such  a 
conception  as  this,  of  the  incommunicability  of  the  supreme 
truth,  must  have  led  to  a  despair  of  satisfactorily  expressing 
it ;  and  how  the  deficiencies  of  language,  and  its  depend- 
ence on  sense,  must  have  beguiled  him  into  those  varieties 
of  mythic  representation  which  form  not  the  smallest  of 
the  difficulties  that  meet  the  interpreter  of  Plato. 

Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  peculiar  position  of  Plato 

must  have  necessitated  this  voluntary  assumption  of  a  pro- 

Warhur-^    tccting  Veil  of  enigmatical  language.     I  see,  indeed,  little 

S^w  £(£^  ground  for  the  hypothesis  which  Warburton,  to  buttress  his 

exoteric  and  theory,  has  advocated,  of  the  division  of  the  dialogue  into 

logun         esoteric  and  exotenc;  understandmg  the  former  term  as 

'Mn/oJSud.  involving  a  secret  and  mysterious  learning,  and  the  latter 

as  including  the  inculcation  of  popular  fallacies  for  politic 

purposes.    The  very  instances  to  which  he  appeals  seem  to 

contradict  his  assertion ;  for  assuredly  the  anropfyijra — *'  the 

unity  of  God  and  the  detection  of  polytheism," — are  as 

openly  exhibited  in  the  alleged  exoteric,  as  in  any  of  the 

•  [Timaus,  p.  28  c.    Ed.]  »  [p.  475  c.    Ed.] 

•  [This  and  the  preceding  quotation  are  somewhat  freely  paraphrased  from 
the  7th  Epistle,  p.  341  D,  foT.  The  entire  passage  is  curious,  and  should  be 
compared  with  Ep.  11.  314.  Neither  passage,  it  may  be  observed,  lends  any 
support  to  the  Warburtonian  distinction  of  "'exoteric  and  esoteric  dialogues. 
They  rather  prove  that  all  Plato's  writings  are  exoteric;  his  esoteric  views 
having  been  communicated  orally  to  the  initiated.  On  the  genumeness  of  the 
Platonic  Epistles,  see  note  {9)  to  Lect.  IV.  of  this  series  (p.  302).     Ed.] 
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other  dialogues ;  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (the  lect. 
doctrine  on  which  Warburton  would  charge  Plato  with  ^' 
insincerity)  appears  in  those  very  dialogues  which  are  sup- 
posed to  contain  his  real  thoughts.  (Republic,  Pfusdo,  &c.) 
But  with  all  this,  it  is  manifest  that  (the  fate  of  Socrates 
before  his  eyes)  Plato  must  have  felt  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying such  language  as,  while  it  would  b^  intelligible  to 
the  thoughtful,  might  yet  admit  of  a  popular  interpretation 
for  the  jealous  defenders  of  the  popular  system  of  belief 
and  worship.  And  hence,  while  no  mind  to  whom  the 
discovery  could  be  profitable  can  fail  to  read  the  main 
lineaments  of  the  divine  character — ^single,  sempiternal,  and 
supreme — in  his  page,  the  same  page  is  filled  with  as  multi- 
tudinous a  throng  of  gods  and  demons  as  could  be  de- 
manded by  the  most  unlimited  appetite  for  a  polytheistic 
theology. 

One  obstacle  to  the  full  intelligence  of  Plato  can  only  pi^^^  can- 
be  removed  by  persevering  study.  In  the  last  series  of  ^*^" 
Lectures  delivered  in  this  place,  I  endeavoured  to  supply  w/;*^*/* 
somewhat  of  a  clearer  and  more  methodized  account  of  the  J?/2^*' 
earlier  Greek  philosophies  than  you  are  likely  to  find  in  the  ^JSllduu, 
unconnected  chaos  of  our  common  text-books.  Without 
penetrating  to  the  spirit  of  these  systems,  the  true  position 
of  the  illustrious  Founder  of  the  Academy  can  never  be 
understood.  You  are  not  to  tear  Plato  forcibly  from  his 
native  soil,  to  transplant  him  into  the  trim  gardens  of 
modem  philosophy,  and  to  judge  of  the  size  or  proportions 
of  this  lord  of  the  forest  deprived  of  all  his  natural  accom- 
paniments, and  condemned  to  droop  in  an  unpropitious 
clime.  The  works  of  Plato  are  the  result  of  all  that  had 
gone  before  them;  they  tnust  be  estimated  as  a  result; 
they  could  have  been  produced  at  no  other  conceivable 
time.  They  are  a  refutation,  and  a  system  supplanting  re- 
jected systems.  They  assume  theories  as  well-known,  of 
which  the  mere  modem  knows  nothing;  they  enter  into 
discussions  of  subjects  which  then  reverberated  through 
every  school  in  Athens,  but  of  which  the  critic  must  now 
bend  a  patient  ear  to  catch  the  faintest  echo.  Such  con- 
siderations as  these  will  suggest  to  you  the  value  of  the 
criticisms  of  cursory  despisers  of  Plato.  He  could  form  but 
a  defective  estimate  of  the  merits  of  Thomas  Reid  who  had 
not  before  him  the  writings  of  Locke,  of  Hume,  and  of 
Berkeley:  the  poems  of  Parmenides,  the  Pythagorean 
books  of  Philolaus,  the  "dark  sayings"  of  Heraclitus,  should 
be  our  own  before  we  could  confidently  pronounce  on  the 
merits  of  Plato.  "Quamvis  de  diversis  officinis  haec  ei 
essent  philosophiae  membra  suscepta ; — naturalis  ab  He- 
racliteis,  intellectualis  a  Pythagoreis,  rationalis  et  moralis 
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LECT.    ex  ipso  Socratis  fonte,  unum  tamen  ex  omnibus,  et  quasi 
^*       proprii  partus  corpus  effecit*."     Those  inimitable  excel- 


lences, indeed,  which  arose  from  the  depths  of  the  author's 
own  mind,  and  which  address  man  equally  in  every  age,  we 
can  scarcely  fail  to  perceive  unless  hopelessly  unfitted  for 
the  higher  offices  of  speculation  and  feeling; — ^but  how 
many  are  the  remarks  that  now  drop  dully  upon  our  ears 
whidi  in  their  own  day  were  decisive  and  significant ;  how 
many  an  aigument,  which,  after  the  labours  of  innumerable 
subsequent  thinkers,  may  now  seem  ineffective  or  super- 
fluous, was  then,  without  the  waste  of  a  single  needless 
word,  the  very  answer  the  time  demanded ! 

To  put  the  reader,  as  far  as  practicable,  exactly  in  the 
position  which  Plato  occupied,  is  the  task  of  criticism.  In 
this  field  much  has  been  done  by  the  successive  labours  of 
a  vast  number  of  learned  men ;  and  more  in  our  own  age, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  preceding  one.  The  inquiry  into  the 
origines  Platonicce  has  been  carried  into  the  remotest 
quarters. 
oHniont  ^  The  sing^ular  sublimity,  and  often  the  antique  cast,  of 
%HF^tiun  his  sentiments,  his  own  love  for  the  authority  of  tradition, 
?A2S«f  *"^  ^^  legends  of  his  mysterious  wanderings  in  Egypt  and 
amitud,  the  East,  have  united  to  engage  many  critics  of  the  highest 
celebrity  to  endeavour  to  trace  a  wisdom  so  exalted  to  a 
divine  source,  and  to  see  in  Plato  a  commissioned  "  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles."  This  opinion  of  the  derivation  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was 
among  the  Christian  Fathers  nearly  universal*.  Justin, 
Clemens,  Eusebius,  Augustine,  insist  upon  it ;  and  evince, 
by  their  prompt  adoptions  of  the  phraseology  and,  where- 
ever  possible,  of  the  theological  views  of  Plato,  how  justifi- 
able they  considered  it  to  enlist  in  the  cause  of  divine  truth 
the  services  of  this  eloquent  commentator  on  primitive 
revelation.  "What  is  Plato,"  says  Numenius  (cited  by 
Clemens  Al.')  •*  but  (Mcocrr^v  KrriKitfov)  Moses  in  the  dia- 
lect of  Attica  ?"  Eusebius  cites  an  assertion  of  the  Jewish 
Aristobulus,  that  a  version  of  the  Old  Testament  existed 
before  that  of  the  Seventy,  and  that  Plato  drew  his  wisdom 
from  its  perusal'.  This  seems,  however,  too  unsupported 
by  any  corroborative  testimony  to  be  admitted: — ^and  it 

*  [A|mleius  de  Dogm,  Plat.  i.  57a     Ed.] 

*  [lYap.  Evang.  XI 1 1,  p.  663  D.  According  to  Gibbon,  it  was  Josephus 
who  persuaded  the  Christian  Fathers  that  Plato  derived  a  part  of  his  know- 
ledge from  the  Jews  {D,  and  F.  c.  ii,  note  11).  See  Josephus  c.  Apion,  11. 
c.  16.  However  this  may  be,  the  belief  was  current  among  the  Alexandrine 
Jews  at  a  much  earlier  period.    Ed.] 

'  [Strom,  L.  I.  §  13.    Ed.] 

*  [Aristobulus  pretended  that  this  earlier  translation  had  been  made  "  be- 
fore Alexander's  conquest  of  the  Persians"  (Enseb.  Pr,  Ev.  p.  663  d).  See 
Valckcnaer's  Diatribe  de  Aristobitio,  xvi.    Ed.] 
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certainly  would  be  extraordinary  that  no  traces  should  be  lrct. 
perceptible  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  of  his  acquaintance  ^' 
with  the  singular  people  from  whom  this  hypothesis  would 
deduce  his  wisdom.  Something  has  been  made  of  the 
curious  l^end  in  the  third  book  of  the  Repttblic^y  which 
Plato  calls  a  Phomician  Mv0o^ ;  but  unfortunately  no  ad- 
missible parallel  can  be  discovered  for  it  in  the  Scriptures, 
— for  that  which  Eusebius  instances  is  utterly  visionary". 
A  more  circuitous  route  is  proposed  for  the  transmission  of 
this  divine  teaching.  The  Israelites  had  commercial  con- 
nexions with  the  Egyptians ;  the  captivity  of  Jehoahaz, 
and  the  residence  of  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  in  the  country 
of  the  Pharaohs,  nearly  synchronized  with  the  travels  of 
Pythagoras.  The  disciples  of  Pythagoras  communicated 
his  treasures  to  Plato,  who  himself  might  when  in  Egypt 
have  conversed  with  the  grandchildren,  or  even  the  chil- 
dren, of  the  exiles  of  Israel.  This  hypothesis,  which  is  not 
altogether  destitute  of  reason,  would  perhaps  be  more 
readily  accepted,  if  its  advocates  had  not  done  all  that 
could  make  it  ridiculous,  by  the  frequency  of  their  violent 
adaptations  of  Plato  to  his  supposed  model.  If  Eusebius 
reads  in  the  Laws  of  good  and  bad  daemons,  he  protests 
that  Plato  must  have  had  the  first  chapter  of  Job  before 
him.  If  Plato  commands  the  seller  of  a  commodity  not  to 
exaggerate  the  merit  of  the  article,  he  was  plagiarising 
from  the  book  of  Proverbs.  And  Dacier  pronounces  that 
he  must  have  been  more  than  man,  if  he  sketched  the 
character  of  a  legislator  as  laid  down  in  his  Laws,  without 
borrowing  from  the  history  of  Moses".    The  Soul  of  the 

*  [p.  414  c.  A  mythus  more  palpably  Greek  it  is  impossible  to  imaeiine. 
Those  who  dream  that  these  elegant  fictions  embody  the  *'  wisdom  of  the 
East,"  would  do  well  to  consider  a  passage  in  the  Fkadrus^  which  seems 
designed  to  refiite  by  anticipation  any  such  hypothesis :  *0  Sc&ic/Mrct,  ^6l<as  ffv 
Alyvwrlovt  koX  6To8arodt  dv  idiXjft  \Ayovs  roteis,  p.  475  B.  *'It  b  no 
trouble  to  you,  Socrates,  to  invent  any  story,  whether  it  please  you  to  lay  the 
scene  in  Egypt  or  in  any  other  country."    Ed.] 

^  \Prmp,  Ev.  XII.  p.  613  A.  The  supposed  parallel  passage  is  in  Ezekiel 
xxii.  18.  This  is  a  rather  extravagant  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
Fathers  {piri  optimi  sed  ra^vrectfecy)  were  accustomed  to  deal  with  Plato.    Ed.] 

^^  [Frequent  use  has  been  made  by  the  Christian  Fathers  of  two  passages 
in  the  Epistles,  which  it  is  worth  while  to  transcribe.  In  the  second  Epistle 
we  read  (p.  319  E):  TtfH  rhif  Tirrtaw  ^fftX4a  irdy/  iarl,  Ktd  iMipw  tp€Ka 
Tdjrra,  Kol  iKuwo  afrtop  iLvdrrtof  rdv  jcaXwr.  Bcvrtpov  d^  repl  rA  htmpa  koX 
rplrw  T€pl  rd  rplra.  And  in  the  sixth  as  follows :  top  t&p  irdarngif  Otop  ^e« 
/»Am  Tfop  T€  6mjp  koX  tup  /u\\6ptup,  toO  re  iiyefidpot  K<d  eUWou  varipa 
K^ptop  ir6/jafUPTaSt  Sp,  ip  6PTtat  ^Xoffo^tS/iep,  €lff6fu$a  vdrret  ffotftvs  tit  9vpafup 
ApBodnrtop  tdSaifioptap,  These  mystical  passages  have  been  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  inserted  by  a  Christian  hand ;  in  which  case  they  must  be  under- 
stood as  referring  to  the  Christian  Trinity.  But  the  text  heaas  no  marks  of 
such  interpolation.  The  conjecture  that  the  entire  epistles  in  which  the  pas- 
sages occur  were'  the  handiwork  of  a  Platonizxng  Jew  of  Alexandria  is  more 
reasonable ;  and  it  is  borne  out  by  the  resemblance  of  the  mystical  phrases  in 
the  letters  to  expressions  of  Philo  relating  to  his  Logos,  &c.    The  difficulty 
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LEcr.  World  is  the  "  Spirit  that  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters;*' 
^'  and  the  soul  that  animates  the  heavens,  was  the  misconcep- 
tion of  a  phrase  in  Isaiah.  But  when  the  remoteness  of 
the  resemblances  to  antecedent  passages  of  Scripture,  and 
the  supposed  similarity  to  subsequent  revelation,  at  once 
increases  the  interest  of  the  problem  and  renders  this  solu- 
tion inapplicable ; — many  of  these  writers  do  not  hesitate 
to  advance  another  more  direct  and  decisive.  Plato  him- 
self comes  before  us  in  the  mantle  of  immediate  inspiration. 
Augustine,  Origen  (in  controversy  with  Celsus),  Jerome, 
Eusebius,  Clement,  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  Christ 
himself  revealed  his  own  high  prerogatives  to  the  gifted 
Grecian.  From  this  hypothesis,  however,  the  facts  of  the 
case  force  them  to  make  many  abatements.  In  the  mid 
current  of  this  divine  revelation  are  found  errors  fantastic 
and  frivolous  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  to  the  celes- 
tial illuminator.  Plato,  then,  was  partially  enlightened; 
and  clouded  the  heavenly  beam  with  the  remaining  gross- 
nesses  of  the  natural  sense.  When  the  question  arrives  at 
this. state,  its  decision  becomes  more  and  more  perplexed. 
The  natural  providence  and  the  supernatural  interferences 
of  God  are  separated  by  a  line  we  cannot  always  draw.  If 
He  be  the  author  of  the  faculties  that  apprehend  truth,  he 
is  the  author  of  every  apprehension  of  truth.  How  far, 
then,  the  Deity  was  energizing  in  the  mind  of  Plato,  risks 
becoming  a  question  of  words;  while  this  supposed  revela- 
tion surrounded  with  dangerous  error,  becomes  almost  use- 
less to  those  who  are  not  furnished  with  an  additional  reve- 
lation to  fix  the  demarcation. 

The  age  in  which  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church 
flourished  was  not  an  age  of  criticism  in  our  sense  of  the 

arising  from  the  later  date  of  the  Alexandrine^s  writings  is  removed  by  the 
supposition  generally  adopted,  that  his  views  and  language  were,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  inherited  from  earlier  allegorising  speculators  of  his  own 
nation.  (See  Mangey's  Preface  to  his  ed.  of  Philo.)  Eusebius  truly  says  that 
no  Greek  before  Plato  would  have  dreamt  of  "speaking  of  the  creative  Father 
as  the  Lx)rd;"  and  though  we  cannot  accede  to  his  hypothesis,  that  Plato 
borrowed  the  language  in  (question  from  the  Hebrews,  we  can  find  no  difficulty 
in  acknowledging  the  obligations  of  the  pseudo-VlsXo  to  that  source.  (See 
Kuseb.  Prap.  Evang,  xi.  p.  534  D,  E.)  The  following  account  of  the  Philonic 
triad  may  save  the  necessity  of  quotations,  which  might  be  multiplied  inde- 
finitely,  from  the  Alexandrine  himself:  *'I)uabus  superioribus  Dei  virtutibus 
Deo  et  Domino  (Kvp(<ify)  quae  cU  ijnarirui  cU  hho  irpSToi  Htmdfieis  audiunt,  si 
quis  adnumeret  copulam,  qua  utraque  conjuncta  tenetur,  sive  Verbum  Divinum, 
sive  Deum  ipsum,  existit  sanctissima  quaedam  Trias.''  Diihne,  Quastumes 
PhUonka^  p.  45,  not.  98.  An  English  writer  of  the  last  century,  who  exhibits 
great  sobriety  of  judgment  in  dealing  with  other  passages  in  Plato,  which  had 
turned  the  heads  of  more  learned  men,  ventures  on  the  bold  supposition  that 
those  in  the  Epistles  refer,  not  to  any  Jewish  speculation,  but  simply  to  the 
distinction  in  tne  PkUebuSy  31  c,  between  r6  alrioif  t6  vipat  and  ro  dvapov. 
(Caesar  Morgan,  THnity  0/ Plato ^  pp.  45 — 46,  ed.  Holden,  1853.)  This  opinion 
is  however  luudly  tenable.     £d.] 
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term.  These  great  men  may  have  been  employed  upon  lect. 
weightier  duties  ;  they  certainly  were  little  employed  upon  ^' 
this.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  suggest,  as  a  circumstance 
of  some  importance  in  this  controversy,  that  the  writings  in 
-which  the  most  startling  resemblances  occur — ^the  Epifwmis 
and  the  Epistles  of  Plato— are,  by  the  more  searching 
sagacity  of  modem  criticism,  refused  to  that  author.  Their 
precise  history  is,  however,  very  uncertain.  The  eagerness 
of  the  Neoplatonics  to  match  the  divine  features  of  Christi- 
anity with  parallel  doctrines,  unquestionably  led  to  interpo- 
lations, which  their  adversaries  had  not  always  the  learn- 
ing, or  the  caution,  to  expose ;  and  the  necessities  or  con- 
veniences of  exposition  would  often  lead  a  Christian 
preacher  to  accept  with  complacency  forms  of  expression 
which  enriched  his  own  vocabulary ;  and,  still  oftener,  to 
present  to  the  enemy  the  impressive  argument  derived 
from  exhibiting  the  name  most  reverenced  by  philosophic 
Paganism  as  a  herald  of  the  divine  truth, — as  "  not  that 
light,  but  to  bear  witness  of  that  light."  In  whatever  way 
you  decide  the  question  of  these  resemblances  of  phrase- 
ology and  sentiment,  let  me  recommend  to  you  all,  in  the 
meantime,  the  admirable  language  of  one  who  leaves  few 
to  improve  what  he  has  once  delivered.  *'  Whatever,"  says 
S.  Augustine,  {De  Doctr,  Christian,  II.  40,)  "  those  called 
philosophers,  and  especially  the  Platonists,  may  have  said 
true  and  conformable  to  our  faith  is  not  only  not  to  be 
dreaded,  but  is  to  be  claimed  from  them,  as  unlawful  pos- 
sessors, to  our  use.  For  as  the  Egyptians  not  only  had 
idols  and  heavy  burthens,  which  the  people  of  Israel  were 
to  abhor  and  avoid,  but  also  vessels  and  ornaments  of  gold 
and  silver  and  apparel,  which  that  people,  at  its  departure 
from  Egypt,  privily  assumed  for  a  better  use,  not  on  its 
own  authority,  but  at  the  command  of  God,  the  very 
Egyptians  unwittingly  furnishing  the  things  whicli  them- 
selves used  not  well;  so  all  the  teaching  of  the  Gentiles  not 
only  hath  feigned  and  superstitious  devices,  and  heavy 
burdens  of  an  useless  toil,  which  we  severally,  as,  under  the 
leading  of  Christ,  we  go  forth  out  of  the  fellowship  of  the 
Gentiles,  ought  to  abhor  and  avoid  ;  but  it  also  containeth 
liberal  arts  filled  for  the  service  of  truth,  and  some  most 
useful  moral  precepts :  as  also  there  are  found  among  them 
some  truths  concerning  the  worship  of  the  one  God  Him- 
self, as  it  were  their  gold  and  silver  which  they  did  not 
themselves  form,  but  drew  from  certain  veins  of  Divine 
Providence  running  throughout,  and  which  they  perversely 
and  wrongfully  abuse  to  the  service  of  daemons.  These 
the  Christian,  when  he  severs  himself  from  their  wretched 
fellowship,  ought  to  take  from  them  for  the  right  use  of 
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preaching  the  Gospel... For  what  else  (he  continues)  have 
many  excellent  members  of  our  faith  done  ?  See  we  not 
how  richly  laden  with  gold  and  silver  and  apparel  that 
most  persuasive  teacher  and  blessed  martyr  Cyprian  de- 
parted out  of  Egypt?  or  Lactantius.^  or  Victorinus,  Opta- 
tus,  Hilary, — not  to  speak  of  the  living  i  and  Greeks  innu- 
merable ?  And  this  Moses  himself,  that  most  faithful  ser- 
vant of  God,  first  did,. of  whom  it  is  written,  that  "he  was 
learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptian^.'*..."  Let  every 
good  and  true  Christian/'  he  says  elsewhere,  "  understand, 
that  truth,  wherever  he  finSs  it,  belongs  to  his  Lord."  (lb.) 
"  By  whomsoever  truth  is  said,  it  is  said  through  His  teach- 
ing who  is  the  truth."     (Ep.  166). 

The  connexion  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  with  the 
inspired  wisdom  of  the  Hebrews,  you  will  find  maintained 
at  great  length,  by  Gale,  Lamy,  Dacier,  and  Huet,  and 
resisted  by  Le  Clerc,  Menage,  and  UEnfant. 

The  influence  of  the  antecedent  philosophies  of  his  own 
country,  upon  the  formation  of  the  views  of  Plato,  is  far 
more  palpable.  The  brief  record  of  ancient  criticism, 
authenticated  by  Plato's  greatest  pupil,  and  evidenced  in 
the  writings  themselves,  is,  that  "  he  followed  in  Sensibles, 
Heraclitus — in  Intellectuals,  Pythagoras — in  Morals  and 
Politics,  Socrates."  To  the  second  member  of  this  division 
must  be  added  a  strong  Eleatic  infusion.  And  as  we  shall 
see  that  the  Philosophy  of  Plato  was  eminently  ethical, — 
all  else  being  subservient  to  this, — ^we  shall  anticipate  that 
the  influence  of  Socrates  would  be  everywhere  discernible. 
Now,  it  is  well  worth  considering  how  much  of  even  the 
purely  speculative  tenets  of  Plato  are  directly  connected 
with  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  his  Master.  For 
example,  an  unquestionable  authority,  Aristotle  himself 
{Met  I.  5),  refers  the  theory  of  Ideas  to  the  Socratic  custom 
of  definition.  After  noticing  the  impression  which  the 
gloomy  doctrine  of  Heraclitus  (of  the  incessant  change  of 
all  that  encompasses  us  in  the  world)  had  made  on  Plato, 
Aristotle  proceeds: — ^"  On  the  other  hand,  Socrates  being 
occupied  with  morals,  and  no  longer  with  a  physical  sys- 
tem, and  having  sought  evermore  in  morals  that  which  is 
universal  and  first,  directed  his  attention  to  definitions. 
Plato,  who  followed  and  continued  him,  was  led  to  think 
that  definitions  ought  to  belong  to  an  order  of  beings 
apart,  and  have  no  relation  to  sensible  objects;  for  how 
should  a  common  definition  apply  to  things  sensible,  the 
subjects  of  perpetual  change  ?  Now  these  beings  apart  he 
designated  Ideas,"  &c.  It  is  here  evident  that  Plato 
sought  to  combine  the  universality  of  the  Socratic  defini- 
tion with  a  stability  beyond  that  of  physical  science;  and 
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thus  not  only  generalized  with  Socrates,  but  abstracted  and     lect. 
realized  his  generalizations  to  meet  the  objections  of  the       ^' 
Pleraclitian.     Again,  we  recognize  the  habitual  doctrine  socrutic 
of  Socrates,  that  the  best  good  of  man  is  in  the  perfect  iH^tX 
development  of  reason,  in  those  tenets  which  abound  in  -^^**«^» 
the  Platonic  dialogues,  which  identify  vice  with  ignorance, 
and  even  pronounce  that  no  man  is  voluntarily  evil,  ovSeU  adHnkit 
€K<w  Kaico^    The  physics,  again,  of  Plato  are  little  more  ^^! 
than  an  explanation  by  final  causes;  and  in  the  fanciful'*^- 
suppositions  to  which  this  leads,  we  can  read  an  exagge- 
rated result  of  the  Socratic  convictions  of  a  Divine  Provi- 
dence as  evidenced  in  the  structure  of  the  world.     But  the 
luxuriant  fructification  of  the  Socratic  germ  transplanted 
into  this  rich  soil,  is  even  more  remarkably  exhibited  when 
we  seem  to  see  doctrines  gradually  formed  out  of  the  very 
habits  of  the  master's  conversation.     Thus  it  can  scarcely  Thethc^ 
be  doubted  that  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Reminiscence  was  S?f^^ 
at  least  partly  suggested  by  that  extrication  of  precon-  Vf^^^-^ 
ceived  truths  which  Socrates  was  wont  to  call  his  "maieutic  o/soS^us, 
art"     In  the  very  course  of  the  dialogue  (the  Meno)  in 
which  the  doctrine  is  most  explicitly  set  forth,  we  have  an 
example  of  the  process  by  which  the  doctrine  itself  was 
probably  suggested" 

To  the  ethical  principles  of  Socrates  it  is  manifest  that  Pytkajn- 
Plato  added  views  for  which  he  was  much  indebted  to  the  ^i^/J!^ 
lofty  metaphysic  of  Pythagoras.     The  Phcedrus  is  said  to  ^'^^• 
have  been  the  first  of  his  dialogues",  and  in  that  wonderful  ^f*^ 

"  [In  the  celebrated  conversation  "with  the  slave,  in  whose  untutored  mind 
a  succession  of  judicious  leading  questions  operates  a  "reminiscence"  of 
certain  mathematical  theorems.    Mm.  p.  82  fol.     Ed.] 

''  [Against  the  tradition,  that  the  Fhadrus  was  the  first-bom  of  Plato*s 
genius,  several  modem  authorities  have  ventured  to  rebel.  The  arguments  of 
C.  F.  Hermann  (Gesch.  d.  Plat,  Phil.  p.  375)  are  especially  entitled  to  atten- 
tion ;  and  we  can  only  re^et  that  the  work  in  which  they  occur  is  written  in 
a  style  which  even  a  German  must  find  difRcult  and  repulsive.  Among  the 
internal  reasons  for  fixing  a  later  date  for  this  dialogue,  may  be  enumerated, 
I.  Its  Pythagorism,  implying  that  Plato  when  he  wrote  the  Phadrus  had 
studied  in  Magna  Grsecia.  (See  Cicero,  de  Rtpttb.  I.  10,  16;  ^  Fin.  v.  ap,  87.) 
3.  The  multifarious  learning  displayed  in  it — a  learning  of  which  there  are  few 
traces  in  his  youthful  works.  3.  The  maturity  of  its  ethico-ps^chological  views 
— as  in  the  tripartite  division  of  the  soul  under  the  figure  of  toe  charioteer  and 
two  horses  (Phadr.  346),  &c. — contrasted  with  the  Socratic  crudity  of  the 
LysiSf  Protagoras,  &c.  4.  The  clear  exposition  of  the  principles  of  philo- 
sophical method  (lb.  p.  265),  and  the  complete  theory  of  "ideas"  implied 
in  the  great  my  thus  (p.  147).  Lastly,  the  perfection  of  the  Phadrus  as  a 
work  of  literary  art  On  the  other  side,  we  have  the  testimony  of  early— 
apparently  Peripatetic — authorities.  See  Diog.  Laert.  in.  38,  a  passage  fitx>m 
which  some  infer  that  i^t  juvefUlity  of  the  Phadrus  was  a  fiction  invented  by 
way  of  apology  for  its  supposed  bad  taste.  Much  stress  has  also  been  laid  on 
the  passage  relating  to  Isocrates  {Phadr.  379),  who,  it  is  argued,  would  not 
have  been  painted  m  such  flattering  colours  at  a  later  period,  when  the  shallow- 
ness of  that  plausible  rhetorician  could  no  longer  have  escaped  the  penetration 
of  the  philosopher.  This  argument  has  the  more  force,  if  we  admit  that  the 
description  of  the  Mip  o16/jm'os  rdm;  eZrcu  ffo^  in  Euthyd.  304  D  is  intended 
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T.ECT.  performance  the  youthful  author  is  evidently  fresh  froifi 
^'  the  study  of  the  mystic  moralist  of  Crotona.  The  essen- 
tial activity,  and  thence  the  essential  immortality,  of  the 
soul,  a  doctrine  held,  as  we  know,  by  Alcmaeon  of  Crotona, 
and  altogether  Pythagoric ;  the  metempsychosis ;  the  ten 
periods  of  the  soul ; — all  these  show  that  if  Plato  at  this 
period  had  not  mastered  the  secrets  of  Pythagorism,  he 
had  at  least  been  conversant  with  its  exoteric  doctrine. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  interesting  to  the  student  of 
the  mental  history  of  Plato,  than  the  whole  examination  of 
this  remarkable  dialogue.  It  is  to  the  other  writings  of 
Plato  what  Plato  himself  is  to  the  more  measured  style 
that  succeeded  him.  We  find  him  in  the  PfuBdrus  still 
encompassed  with  the  poetry  of  his  early  days,  and  unable' 
to  contemplate  truth  except  through  the  prism  of  imagina- 
tion". He  is  now  in  love  with  philosophy,  and  he  delights 
to  lavish  his  richest  treasures  of  decorative  fancy  upon  the 
object  of  his  love.  The  necessity  of  an  eternal  world  of 
intellect  to  form  the  basis  for  science,  he  perceives  as 
clearly  as  ever;  but  perhaps  never  again  does  he  picture 
its  scenery  with  colouring  so  bright  and  so  varied;  nor  even 
in  the  Symposium  itself  is  the  tendency  of  the  soul  to  the 
absolute  ^nd  central  beauty  painted  in  words  so  glowing. 
The  very  scenery  of  the  whole  is  fraught  with  mystery, 
and  adapted  with  exquisite  art  to  second  the  effect  of  the 
main  subject.  The  consecrated  waters  of  Ilissus,  the 
Muses*  temple,  the  haunts  of  ancient  song — of  Boreas, 
and  Orithyia,  of  the  nymphs,  and  of  mystic  Pan, — such  is 
the  locality  where  the  hierophant  of  the  ideal  world  un-. 
folds  the  story  of  the  soul.  Elements  even  more  ancient 
than  the  wisdom  of  Pythagoras  are  to  be  found  scattered 
through  this  composition;  but  all  blended  together  with 
such  masterly  skill  as  to  present  a  perfect  and  harmonious 
uniformity.  Plato,  who  introduced  many  neologisms,  is 
reported  to  have  been  the  first  inventor  of  the  word 
"  Poem";"  the  Phadrus  alone  would  make  it  appropriate 
that  he  should  be. 

for  a  portrait  of  Isocrates,  as  Schleiermacfaer  was  the  first  to  suggest.  The 
question  is  discussed  at  some  length  in  my  Introduction  to  the  P/utdrus,   Ed.] 

^*  [The  inability  is  a  mere  assumption.  The  Phadrus  contains  a  perfectly 
clear  statement  of  the  theory  of  dialectic.  If  the  argument  were  good  for  any- 
thing, it  would  prove  that  the  Symposium  and  Tinuxus  are  youthful  works ; 
which  it  is  certain  they  were  not. 

Notwithstanding  the  poetical  colouring  of  the  PAadrus,  the  ideal  theory 
shines  quite  distinctly  through  the  Erotic  mythus,  which,  as  well  as  that  in 
the  Symposium^  is  a  deliberately  planned  alUgory^  differing  from  many  of 
Plato^  myths  in  this  respect,  that  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  are  alwa^ 
or  nearly  always  distinguishable.  The  praise  bestowed  upon  this  mythus  m 
the  text  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  exaggerated.     Ed.] 

^  [The  word  occurs  several  times  in  Herodotus.  Plato  may  possibly  have 
been  the  first  who  used  it  in  the  restricted  sense.     Ed.] 
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Of  the  other  philosophies  which  contributed  to  form    lect. 
that  of  Plato,  the  proper  time  to  speak  will  be  in  direct       ^' 
connexion  with  the  doctrines  he  established  to  conciliate 
or  to  refute  them. 

Although,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  may  conclude  TVfc*"^*- 
that  we  possess  all  the  written  works  of  Plato,  it  is  notS,JJJ2r</ 
certain  that  we  possess  all  his  opinions.     Certain  &Yp(uf>a  ^^^- 
hirffiara  are  spoken  of  in  the  Physics  of  Aristotle",  which 
have  given  rise  among  his  votaries  to  discussions  almost  as 
anxious  as  those  which  our  own  age  witnesses  on  the  sub- 
ject of  unwritten  traditions  far  more  important.    Aristotle 
also  collected  his  huupeae^^,  or  Distinctions,  which  are  pre- 
served by  Laertius",  and  some  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  his  writings,  but  which  are  of  little  value  in  estimating 
his  opinions. 

The  genuineness,  and  the  chronological  order,  .of  hxsDis^ted 
dialogues  have  been  largely  debated  by  modern  critics '^^^"^ 
and  the  sceptical  spirit  of  the  criticism  of  Germany  has  IJfi^j*' 
shewn  no  more  mercy  to  the  "  Attic  Moses "  than  to  his 
venerable  prototype.     Socher  denies  us  four  of  the  most 
important  of  the    entire    collection".      Selileiermacher  is 
content  with  refusing  his  critical  passport  to  two  or  three ; 
but  the  wholesale  severity  of  Ast  will  not  be  satisfied 
unless  twelve^'  of  our  precious  relics  be  sacrificed.     The 

^'  \Phys.  IV.  a,  3.  Suidas  asserts  that  Aristotle  arranged  the  "unwritten 
opinions  of  Plato"  in  a  work  of  his  own  *-«pi  rirfaBoQ,  All  the  accessible 
information  upon  this  curious  subject  may  be  found  in  Trendelenburg's  PlcUoms 
Doctrina  de  Idas  et  Numeris^  Lips.  1826,  and  in  the  treatise  of  Brandis,  De 
perditis  Aristotelis  Libris^  Bonn,  1823.     Ed.] 

.  ^"^  [These  "distinctions'*  arc  alluded  to  by  Aristotle,  De  Gen,  et  Corr,  ii.  3 : 
kaddirep  UXdrofv  iw  reus  tiaipicccw.  Compare  Diog.  L.  lu.  80 :  ^igpet  S4, 
<fericlp  6*ApiffTOT4\riSf  tovtop  rhp  rp^vw.  The  author  of  the  13th  Epistle 
also  mentions  them :  rw  re  JlvBayopeltav  irifiTtt  aoi  Kcd  tup  di(upi<re<aPf  p.  360  B. 
C.  F.  Hermann,  from  whom  I  transcribe  these  references,  calls  attention  to 
certain  yeypafifUvai  Siaipiffcts  alluded  to  by  Aristotle,  de  Part,  Anim,  L  1 
(where  the  philosopher  refers  to  Politicus  init  and  possibly  to  Sophista^  p.  230  b), 
as  evidence  that  no  separate  collection  of  ^uaxpictit  was  made  by  PJato  himself. 
(See  Gesch,  d,  Platonischcn  Philos,  I.  p.  549,  not  234.)  The  0/nx  or  Defi- 
nitions, which  appear  in  the  editions  of  Plato,  are  attributed  by  some  editors  to 
Speusippus,  but  without  sufficient  reason.    Ed.] 

"  (The  Parnienides,  Sophista,  Politicus  and  Critias,  The  Theceteius  Socher, 
as  well  he  may,  r^ards  as  "hochst  wahrscheinlich  acht.*'  His  book,  which 
is  not  without  interest  as  the  work  of  a  clever  amateur,  is  entitled  Ueber 
Platans  Schrifien,    MUnchen,  1830.    Ed.] 

^'  [Not  twelve,  but  twenty-one;  to  wit,  the  Laws,  the  Epinomis*,  the 
Meno,  EuthydemuSy  Charmides,  Lysis,  Alcibiades  II.*,  Menexenus,  Laches, 
HippicLs  L  and  //.*,  Ian*,  Euthyphron,  Apology,  Crita,  Theages*,  Anterasta*^ 
Htpparchus* ,  Minos*,  Clitophon*,  Epistle^,  besides  those  already  condemned 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  !  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  rejected  by  the 
Zurich  editors,  who  condemn  the  first  Alcibiades  also,  and  not  without  reason. 
The  second  is  given  up  even  by  Stallbaum.  The  genuineness  of  the  Laws 
has  been  called  in  question  by  some  recent  German  critics.  Its  authenticity  is 
ably,  and  it  seems  to  me  conclusively,  defended  by  Professor  Jowett  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  translation.  The  Epinomis,  the  second  Alcibiades,  the 
Theages,  AnUrastce,  Hipparchus,  Minos,  and  Clitophon  have  few,  if  any  sup- 
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LECT.  reasons  upon  which  this  bold  decision  is  founded  are 
^'  totally  unsatisfactory.  An  ideal  is  formed  of  the  Platonic 
style,  and  all  which  seems  to  fall  below  this  conception  is 
*  declared  to  be  the  feeble  imitation  of  some  ambitious  pupiL 
Some  construct  this  ideal  in  reference  to  the  perfection  of 
styky  others  in  reference  to  force  of  doctrine ;  some  look  to 
the  artist,  others  to  the  philosopher ;  but  all  equally  adopt 
a  principle  against  which  the  genuineness  of  none  of  the 
more  voluminous  authors  of  antiquity  could  stand^.  No 
one  is  more  ready  than  myself  to  admit  that  among  the 
Platonic  dialogues  are  some  which  appear  miiserably  un- 
worthy of  the  author  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  books  of  the 
Republic ;  but  when  I  find  the  Mippias  Minor,  with  its 
barren  paradoxes,  authenticated  by  the  express  reference 
of  Aristotle",  I  learn  to  distrust  a  priori  cnXxcisva.  Plato's 
writings  were  spread  over  a  long  and  meditative  life ;  they 
were  produced  under  various  influences,  and  probably 
under  many  changes  of  temper  and  feeling ;  the  Columbus 
of  the  Ideal  World  could  not  always  steer  steadily  and 
exultingly  for  the  land  of  his  discoveries  and  his  reputa- 
tion; nor  can  we  tell  what  conjectures  may  have  given 
pertinency  to  discussions  that  now  seem  arid  and  unpro- 
fitable. The  partiality  of  a  writer  for  early  essays  may 
have  induced  Plato  to  permit  imperfect  sketches  to  shelter 
their  imperfection  under  the  shadow  of  maturer  greatness" ; 
and  his  deep  reverence  for  Socrates  may  have  sometimes 
induced  him  to  forbear  qualifying  with  his  own  more 
finished  excellence  a  few  of  those  paradoxical  discussions 
in  which  the  old  master  kept  his  unrivalled  powers  of 
casuistry  in  play,  and  breathed  himself  for  more  moment- 
porters  except  Mr  Grote :  bat  most  of  the  remaining  dia]ofi;nes  in  Ast's  list 
are  not  only  worthy  of  Plato,  but  could  not  have  proceeded  from  an  inferior 
author.  The  difference  of  style  obsorvable  in  the  Laws  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  criticsi  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  questionable  tradition  that  it  was 
left  by  Plato  iv  mfp^t  L  e.  that  he  did  not  live  to  write  a  fiur  copy.  But  a 
certain  degeneration  of  manner  is  observable  in  other  probably  late  dialogues  of 
undoubted  jauthentidty ;  and  were  the  literary  merit  of  the  Laws  less  than  it 
really  is,  we  should  have  no  right  to  question  a  work  which  AzistoUe  ezpr»sly 
acknowledges  to  have  been  written  by  his  master.    Ed.] 

**  [This  remark  has  undoubtedly  great  force  against  the  sweeping  criticisms, 
or  Kwcriticisms,  of  Ast.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  antecedent  probability 
that  Plato  would  find  many  imitators,  and  that  their  imitations  would  vary  in 
merit.  Some  of  the  coarsest  foigeries  were  rejected  by  the  ancients  (see  the 
list  in  Laertius),  but  the^  unresisting  acquiescence  in  the  genuineness  of  com- 
positions so  open  to  suspicion  as  the  Platonic  Epistles,  is  a  proof  that  the  Alex- 
andrine critics  are  not  to  be  trusted  without  reserve.    Ed.] 

>^  [AfetapA,  IV.  ap,  5,  where  it  is  called  *'  the  Utopias,*'  as  if  Aristotle  knew 
no  other.  The  same  dialogue  is  referred  to  in  the  same  terms  by  Cicero, 
de  Orat.  ill.  39.  This  is  an  ailment,  so  far  as  it  goes,  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  First  Hippias,     Ed.] 

**  [If  this  remark  has  anv  force,  it  constitutes  a  reason  agsdnst  the  early 
date  of  the  Phadrus^  in  which  Plato's  powers  both  of  language  and  arrange- 
ment appear  in  their  most  perfect  state  of  development.    Ed.] 
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ous  encounters.      By  the  aid  of  such  considerations  as    lect. 
these,  there  are  none  of  the  works  of  Plato  authenticated       ^' 
by  fair  external  evidence,  which  we  may  not  receive  as 
possible,  or  probable,  products  of  his  mind. 

Amid  a  collection  so  varied   and  so  extensive  it  is  in  what 
impossible  not  to  feel  some  curiosity  as  to  the  order  of  SJfSST' 
composition.    With  the  exception  of  the  tradition  before  jgjj',^*'*^ 
noticed  relative  to  the  priority  of  the  Phcedrus  and  Lysis,  and 
a  statement  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Solon,  that  the  completion 
of  the  Critias  was  prevented  by  the  author's  death,  the 
ancients  give  us  little  light  on  this  subject.    That  some  of 
the  dialogues  were  intended  to  be  mutually  connected  is 
unquestionable.     Thus,  the  Theatetus^  the  Sophist,  and  the 
Politicus.    The  S^epublic,  the  TinuBus,  and  the  Critias,  are 
expressly  conjoined  by  their  author ;   though  it  may  at 
first  sight  seem  strange  that  a  treatise  of  physics  should 
form  the  middle  term  between  a  great  political  essay  and 
a  high-wrought  moral  romance.     If  the  Clitophon  were 
a  genuine  dialogue  it  should  form  the  introduction  to  this 
series.    The  usual  division  is  the  old  classification  by  tetra-  ciassificm- 
logies",  which,  we  are  told,  Plato  himself  adopted  in  imita-  ^ThrMyUm* 
tion  of  the  tragic  writers ;  a  proof  to  you  how  distinctly  he  i^.^^raic 
himself,  or  at  least  the  ancient  critics  who  received  these 
works   (if  the  division  by  tetralogies  began  with  theni)^ 
r^arded  the  Platonic  dialogues  as  works  of  art,  as  philo- 
sophic dramas.    Another  classification  of  great  antiquity 
is  based  upon  the  style  and  purpose  of  the  dialogue, — as 
maieutick,  anatreptick,  endeictick,  and  so  forth.     But  all 
these  divisions  throw  little  light  upon  the  literary  biography 
of  Plato.    As  the  only  remaining  resource  efforts  have  been 
made  to  arrange  the  order  of  production  by  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  writings  themselves.     In  this  txi\,&r^nz^  schuur- 
Schleiermacher  has  displayed  especial  perseverance,  andjJSjf^'^ 
considerable  sagacity.     Of  his  reasonings,  depending  asJJJJT^- 
they  must  on  minute  details,  and  comparisons  of  phrases, 
style,  subject,  and  sentiment,  it  would,  of  course,  be  im- 
possible  to  present   you  with   any  satisfactory  account. 
The  general  result  is  thus  stated  by  another  able  Platonist, 
who  regards  it  as  substantially  justified  by  a  close  examina- 

"  [Thrasyllus,  who  lived  under  the  emperor  Tiberius,  is  the  authority  for 
this  (in  Diog.  L.  ill.  56).  He  divided  the  whole  series  of  dialogues  into  te- 
tralogies, of  which  Laertius  gives  a  list.  It  is  quite  certain  that  his  division 
was  not  Plato's ;  though  some  of  his  tetralogies  are  assorted  with  considerable 
intelligence.  The  two  or  three  tetralogies  projected  by  the  philosopher  him- 
self were  never  finished :  thus,  in  that  in  which  the  Theettetus  stands  first,  we 
are  promised  a  fourth  dialogue  to  follow  the  Politicus^  but  the  promise  is  not 
fulfilled.  Thrasyllus  completes  the  tetralogy  by  prefixing  the  Cratylus  to  the 
other  three;  an  expedient  for  which  there  is  no  justification  in  Plato's  text. 
His  selection  of  the  wretched  little  Clitofhon  to  head  the  series  beginning  with 
the  Re^uUk  is  another  instance  of  injudicious  ingenuity.    Ed.] 

21 — 2 
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LKCT.  tion  of  the  writings  thus  estimated.  "He  divides  the 
^-  works  of  Plato  into  three  classes.  To  the  class  of  the 
writings  of  his  youth  belong  the  Phcsdrus  and  th^  Protagoras^ 
as  well  as  several  other  minor 'moral  dialogues  in  the 
Socratic  vein  ;  the  second  class  comprises  particularly  those 
works  of  the  higher  dialectic  which  are  mutually  connected, 
— the  Thecstetus,  Sophist^  Politicus;  finally,  the  dialogues 
directly  constructive, — the  Republic^  Timceus,  and  Laws, — 
form  the  last  class  of  the  writings  of  Plato."  The  writer 
whom  I  cite  adds  that  the  Gorgias  may  mark  the  transi- 
tion from  the  first  to  the  second  class ;  the  PhcBdo  and 
PhilebiiSf  from  the  second  to  the  third.  A  general  decision 
such  as  this,  is,  perhaps,  the  farthest  point  that  criticism  can 
expect  to  reach  without  external  evidence  to  assure  its 
advances. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  tlie  precise  order  in 
which  the  works  and  the  mind  of  Plato  were  developed, 
and  whatever  may  have  been  the  circumstances,  now  irre- 
parably lost,  which  determined  each  successive  direction  of 
his  thoughts,  there  is  a  unity  in  the  whole  which  speaks  the 
creation  of  a  single  mind,  and  which  appears  in  even  the 
earliest  of  his  disquisitions  with  a  distinctness  which  proves 
that  the  main  lines  of  his  philosophy  were  caught  and 
fixed  before  he  ever  wrote  a  page. 

These  prominent  features,  which  decide  the  character  of 
the  whole,  are  to  my  judgment  discoverable  from  the  first, 
and  discoverable  in  all.     And  these,  felt  to  be  the  funda- 
mental notes,  are  the  notes  which  have  found  their  echo  in 
TwofoU      every  age.      To   be   more  precise,  the  teaching  of  Plato 
V^'pi^-      presented  a  double  aspect,  and  each  found  its  exaggerated 
ionic phiio-  likeness  in  succeeding  forms  of  philosophy.     On  the  one 
lu  Kepticai  hand,  the  constant  depreciation  of  the  certainty  and  value 
of  such  knowledge  as  is  derived  through  the  channel  of  the 
senses^  was  represented  in  the  sceptical,  or  semi-sceptical, 
andspecw    succcssion  of  the  Academics ;  on  the  other,  the  loftier  views 
LitiveeU'    of  his  morc  abstract  tenets  were  resumed,  and  too  often 
disfigured,  by  the  Alexandrian  mystics.     In  exhibiting  the 
ultimate  forms  of  his  doctrines  when  separately  and  ex- 
clusively received,  these  schools  afford  very  valuable  in- 
represenied,  stTuction  to  the  studcnt  of  Plato.     The  double  result  is 
*ih/AcL*^-    highly  characteristic  of  the  localities  where  it  manifested 
*^^dfniC   Jtself.     The  subtle  intellect  of  Greece  soon  adopted  as  its 
AUxan-      favourfte  that  element  of  Platonism  which  gave  room  for 
kIu^u,        endless  distinctions,  strange  paradoxes,  and  scholastic  con- 
flict ;  the  oriental  genius  of  Alexandria  found  food  for  its 
musing  quietism  in  those  remote  and  etherial  speculations 
which  seemed  to  justify  a  life  of  meditative  inaction,  and 
even  to  exhibit,  as  its  reward  and  inheritance,  an  imme- 
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diate  commerce  with  heaven.      No  inquiry  can  be  more     lect. 
interesting  and  profitable  to  those  who  desire  to  grow  wise       ^' 
upon  recorded  error — to  erect,  as  it  were,  warning  beacons 
upon  every  perilous  passage   in   the  vast  sea   of  human 
speculation — than  that  which  examines  these  two  develop- 
ments  of    Platonism,    and    traces    to    their    consummate 
efflorescence  the  germs  which  already  lay  scattered  through 
the  old  dialogues  of  the  master  himself.     Every  one  feels 
that  the  danger  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  from  its  earliest 
hour,  was  its  bias  to  exclusive  contemplativeness ;  and  in 
these  developments  you   have  the  inevitable  result.     Ex-  ^^^p'la- 
actly  as  every  one  must  recognize  that  one  of  the  most  ^^J^^-^"^ 
wondrous  evidences  of  divine  wisdom  in  the  Christian  sys-  anitjf, 
tern,  is  the  perfect  proportion  in  which  it  exhibits  its  im- 
pulses to  the  contemplative  and  active  forms  of  holiness, 
giving  to  each  its  appropriate  stimulants  ;  and  while  chiefly 
insisting  upon  the  one  which  man's  position  in  a  world  of 
social  duties  most  requires,  yet  never  allowing  to  it  that 
absolute  supremacy  which  could  make  the  other  wholly 
forgotten.     It   is,  indeed,  well  worth  notice,  how   in   the 
very  aggregate  of  writings  which  divine  Providence  was 
pleased  to  preserve  to  the  Church  as  the  exemplar  of  prac- 
tice, this  balance  seems  purposely  and  carefully  held  in 
view ;  and  the  characters  of  the  writers,  and  the  portion 
of   inspired    precept    they   record,   suited   with    exquisite 
accuracy  to  give  the  complex  impression  required.     Yet 
we  know  that  even  in  Christianity  itself,  at  various  ages, 
the  separate  elements  have  obtained  disproportionate  in- 
fluence, and  the  due  equilibrium  of  the  New  Testament 
been  forgotten;    and  wp  may,   perhaps,   be    inclined   to 
indulge  to  the  reputation  of  Plato  results  which  the  caprices 
and  perversities  of  our  nature  have  introduced  more  than 
once  into  the  ethics  of  Christianity  itself.    At  the  same 
time,  I  am  willing  to  allow  (as  subsequent  expositions 
shall  evince),  that  any  representation  of  Platonism  would 
be  imperfect,  which  did  not  fairly  state  that  the  scepticism 
of  the  Academy  and  the  dreamy  theories  of  Alexandria 
were  not  unnatural  results  of  certain  tendencies  discover- 
able in  the  writings  of  Plato  himself ;  tendencies  for  which 
his  own  well-balanced  intellect,  doubtless,  provided  suffi- 
cient counterpoise,  but  which  too  closely  suited  peculiar 
temperaments  not  to  have  been  soon  exalted  into  exclusive 
or  predominant  principles  of  speculation. 

With  such  admonitions  as  these — and  they  should  never  ^^"^J^fjy 
be  forgotten — the  student  of  the  Platonic   treatises   may 
prepare  to  yield  himself  to  a  course  of  philosophical  specu- 
lation, which,  taking  all  circumstances  together,  is  proba- 
bly the  most  ennobling  that  has  yet  proceeded  from  any 
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LECT.  human  being  unaided,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  notices 
^'  of  inspiration.  How  far  such  a  philosophy  can  expect  to 
obtain  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  these  countries  under 
•  their  present  habits  of  thought,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  That 
its  fundamental  principles,  when  stript  of  unnecessary 
hypothesis  and  fanciful  decoration  (which  Plato  himself^ 
perhaps,  intended  for  nothing  more),  are  founded  on  eternal 
truth,  I  cannot  doubt;  but  it  is  unquestionable  that  they 
represent  a  class  of  truths  which,  for  many  years,  and  from 
various  causes,  have  been  feebly  portrayed  in  the  popular 
philosophy  of  our  language.  With  all  our  admiration  for 
the  energetic  labours  of  the  great  naturalists  of  our  day, 
and  for  the  advances  which  the  physical  sciences  are  receiv* 
ing  through  their  combined  exertions,  we  cannot  refuse  to 
see — and  in  all  quarters  the  conviction  is  gaining  strength 
among  thoughtful  men — that  the  spiritual  world  (except  as 
far  as  practically  presented  by  the  preachers  of  religion)  is 
in  proportion  eclipsed.  It  is,  as  it  were,  unrepresented  in 
the  parliament  of  philosophy.  This  huge  material  universe 
with  all  its  labyrinth  of  laws  seems  to  fetter  and  entangle 
us;  and  we  are  so  overwhelmed  by  weight  and  motion, 
that  matter  and  being  become  equivalent  terms,  and  we 
cannot  allow  the  existence  of  a  world  to  which  these  mate- 
rial attributes  are  not  attached.  Now,  if  it  be  essential  to 
a  right  estimation  of  things,  that  we  should  evermore  feel 
that  there  is  that  within  us  which  can  hold  converse  with 
truths  that  sense  has  never  given  and  never  could  give; 
that  these  truths  are  real  truths,  things  far  more  durable 
than  ever  was  earthly  bond  or  material  law;  that  they  ma- 
nifest themselves  on  the  stage  of  9ur  conscious  intelligence 
as  the  shadows  of  eternal  realities;  that  these  realities  con- 
verge to  one  centre,  which  centre  is  no  other  than  God 
Himself;  if  it  be  well  that  amid  the  dust  of  our  labora- 
tories these  things  should  not  be  forgotten,  then  v&  it  well 
that  the  high-priest  of  reason — that  Plato — ^should  be 
heard  and  known.  In  truth,  it  was  a  wondrous  vision  that 
this  man  saw  !  Untaught  (if  he  was  untaught,  if  any  one 
moving  in  such  a  path  can  be  said  to  move  wholly  without 
the  guidance  of  God,  but,  for  all  outward  evidence,  un- 
taught) by  any  supernatural  instructor,  he  could  look  into 
his  owir  heart  and  find  there  the  image  of  eternity,  he 
could  see  reflected  in  the  human  reason  the  divine,  and 
catch  from  the  mysterious  caverns  of  the  soul  yet  impri- 
soned in  flesh,  dim  echoes  of  another  world  I  Whatever  be 
the  errors,  the  fantasies,  the  failures,  of  Plato,  to  have  thus 
seen  and  heard,  to  have  thus  stood  forward  a  witness  for 
the  design  and  destinies  of  man,  places  him — if  we  forget 
for  a  moment  his  less  aspiring  master — alone  among  the 
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uninspired  instructors  of  the  earth.  And  in  every  age,  lect. 
when  the  tone  of  public  opinion  becomes  relaxed,  when  its  ^' 
ambition  becomes  envy  and  its  wisdom  cunning,  and  men 
professedly  determine  to  fbi^et  the  inner  for  the  outer 
world — ^the  office  of  the  pulpit  is  indeed  plain  and  invari- 
able ;  but,  as  for  the  schools,  who  must  speak  by  book  and 
system,  it  has  been  their  safety  to  inscribe  the  venerable 
name  of  Plato  upon  their  standards,  and  strong  in  the 
authority  that  belongs  to  recognized  greatness  when  mo- 
dem names  might  fail,  to  restore,  under  the  charm  and  the 
power  of  this  august  philosophy,  the  falling  fortunes  of 
learning  and  the  muse. 
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Gentlemen, 

Having,  at  such  length  as  our  present  occasion 
.  demanded,  considered  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  Plato,  we  are  now  to  enter  upon  a  much 
more  difficult  task, — that  of  briefly,  but  definitely,  fixing 
our  views  of  his  philosophical  labours.  Upon  the  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking,  however,  I  will  not  insist;  as  I  should 
be  sorry  to  suggest  anything  which  might  deter  you  from 
making  that  personal  investigation,  to  which  all  my  efforts 
in  this  place  are  only  meant  to  be  preparatory  or  auxiliary. 
Neither  shall  I  (for  reasons  still  more  obvious)  say  anything 
about  my  own  qualifications  to  be  your  assistant  in  the 
study.  My  only  claims  upon  your  attention  consist  in  this, 
— ^that  what  I  shall  offer  you  is  at  least  the  result  of  pa?- 
tient  and  conscientious  examination  of  the  original  docu- 
ments of  this  great  master  of  reason;  and  therefore,  that  if 
my  conclusions  should  coincide  with  those  already  ad- 
vanced in  your  ordinary  text-books  and  treatises,  they  will 
possess  the  value  (whatever  it  may  amount  to)  of  inde- 
pendent evidence;  if  they  should  differ,  they  will  invite 
you  to  the  tribunal  where  alone  such  differences  can  be 
properly  decided — the  great  originals,  the  forties  integri — 
themselves.  If  they  effect  this,  they  will  procure  you  a 
benefit  cheaply  purchased  by  the  trouble  of  listening  for  a 
while  to  a  tedious  or  inefficient  exposition. 

In  our  present  Lecture  we  shall  consider  the  Philosophy 
of  Plato,  generally,  and  as  a  whole. 

I.  The  quality  which  above  all  others  manifests  itself 
to  the  student  of  this  philosophy  is  the  eminently  ethical 
character  of  the  entire  system.  It  is  a  contemplative  phi- 
losophy only  for  practical  purposes.  Its  ultimate  object  is 
the  purification  of  the  soul,  and  science  is  but  the  means 
for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  Thus,  its  tendency  is  to 
rationalize  morals,  and  to  moralize  reason.  Its  phrases  and 
definitions  perpetually  shew  this.  Wisdom,  or  (ro<f>la,  is 
expressly  declared  to  belong  alone  to  the  Supreme  Divi- 
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nity*,  who  alone  can  contemplate  reality  directly,  and  with    lect. 
whom,   indeed,   it  seems  more  than  once  intimated  that       ^'' 


knowledge  and  existence  coincide  :  Philosophy  is  considered  Piatonie 
as  the  aspiration  of  the  soul  after  this  perfect  and  immu-  ^w>i^. 
table  trutfi, — that  is,  it  is  connected  with  perfect  wisdom 
by  the  medium  of  a  divine  affection  (that  "love**  on  which 
Plato  so  largely  dilates) ;  in  other  words,  it  is  itself  essen- 
tially moral,  no  less  than  merely  scientific  [Plicedr,).  In 
this  spirit  he  pronounces  "  philosophy,"  properly  speaking, 
to  belong  neither  to  the  gods  nor  to  the  ignorant  among 
mankind:  the  aspiration  is  below  those  who  possess  the 
reality,  and  above  those  who  have  never  learned  its  value*. 
In  establishing  the  proper  object  of  philosophic  science  to 
be  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  (as  far  as  man  can  attain 
it),  we  find  (in  conformity  with  what  I  have  stated)  this 
supreme  essence  invested  with  moral  attributes;  it  is  alter- 
nately TO  ov  and  to  a^aQ6v\  and  all  which  can  be  the  ma- 
terial of  speculation  in  the  system  of  the  universe  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  an  emanation  of  goodness.  "  What,"  asks 
one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Republic^y 
"  is  this  science  of  which  you  speak  as  superior  to  all  others, 
and  what  is  its  object.?"  **  You  have  often  heard  me  say,"  ^'(wJC 
replies  Socrates, "  that  the  Idea  of  the  Good  is  the  object  of  uitimau  o^ 
the  sublimest  of  sciences... if  we  know  not  this  idea,  it  will  •^'^'' 
avail  us  nothing  to  know  all  the  rest."..."  As  eyes  which 
should  be  unable  to  turn  from  darkness  to  light  without 
turning  the  whole  body,  so  the  organ  of  intelligence  ought 
to  turn  with  the  entire  soul  from  the  sight  of  that  which  is 
generated  to  the  contemplation  of  that  which  alone  w,  and 
of  that  which  is  most  luminous  in  Being ;  and  have  we  not 
denominated  that  the  Good?"  It  is  even  said  that  the 
Good  is  the  cause  of  things  known,  and  of  knowledge**. 
And  to  render  this  ultimate  a^oBbv  yet  more  definite,  it  is 

*  [Phadr,  p.  978  D:  rh  fjbh  o'o^r,  J  ^aiSptt  KoKeuf  ifioiye  fjjya  eZrcu  Soxe? 
Ktd  6c^/u6i^  irphrtiv.    Comp.  ApoL  p.  13  A.     £d.] 

'  [Sympos.  p.  ao4  a:  Oetaif  oi)5eif  ^XiHro^ct,  o09*  iTiBvfAet  0-o^t  yof^aOat, 
itrrt  ydp...oiib*  at  o2  AfuiB^s  4»^o<ro4>ovfft»,  k.t.L    £d.] 
'  [p-  505  A  and  VII.  518  c.    Ed.] 

*  [Rep.  VI.  p.  508  e:  r^r  tov  dyoBoy  Iddcoff  aMar  iriffHjpLTft  080*01'  xal 
^fl$tlat,  jr.r.X.  So  VII.  517  C:  ^  r.  dy.  ld..,irdjn-<iv  6pBw  re  kclL  KaKu» 
alTla,...iw  porp-(fi  aMf  Kvpla  dX-fjOeioM  Kcd  wwv  irafiourxofiirti.     Ed.] 

*  "  The  Good  is  M/  Sun  of  the  Intelligible  World ;  it  sheds  on  objects 
the  light  of  truth,  and  gives  to  the  soul  that  knows  the  faculty  of  knowing." 
**  G)nsider,"  he  proceeds,  *'  this  Idea  as  the  principle  of  science,  and^  of  truth, 
considered  as  subject  to  knowledge;  and  however  beautiful  be  science  and 
truth,  you  will  deceive  yourself,  if  you  set  not  the  idea  of  the  Good  apart  from, 
and  above,  them.  As  in  the  visible  world,  we  justly  believe  that  sight  and 
light  are  analogous  to  the  sun,  yet  are  not  the  sun ;  so  in  the  intelligible 
sphere,  we  regard  science  and  truth  as  analogous  to  the  Good,  but  it  would 
he  a  grievous  error  to  take  them  for  the  Good  itself,  which  is  far  more  precious 
than  they." 
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LECT.    exhibited  with  a  fixed  and  indi^dual  personality.    The 
object  of  the  particular  sciences  is  said  to  be  ''to  facilitate 


p^tJi!r   ^^  contemplation  of  the  idea  of  Good',"  thus  synonymous 
Kuncn.      with  reality  itself:  and  this  essential  Groodness  is  described 
as  ''  the  happiest  of  all  beings,  and  whom  the  soul  ought 
evermore  and  in  every  way  to  contemplate*."    Every  spe- 
cial science  is  valuable  only  so  far  as  it  aids  to  enfranchise 
the  soul  for  this  free  flight  into  the  infinite  excellence*. 
TrtaimtHi  Accordingly,  when  Plato  is  engaged  with  the  discussion 
fmu^iS^*^  of  the  particular  sciences,  he  resolves  them  into  the  science 
/«".  of  Good;  when  engaged  with  the  particular  virtues,  he 

resolves  Uiem  into  the  virtue  of  Science.  The  Laches  is  a 
discussion  on  valour,  and  it  is  shewn  to  be  as  nothing 
where  not  directed  by  that  presiding  knowledge  which 
alone  can  raise  it  into  the  sphere  of  virtue ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  mathematics,  music,  astronomy,  are  below  the 
level  of  the  philosopher,  where  not  made  strictly  subordi- 
nate to  the  art  of  converse  with  the  supremely  good'*  You 
will  have  now  perceived  that,  in  Plato,  philosophy  is  only 
another  name  for  religion ; — ^philosophy  is  the  love  of  Per- 
fect Wisdom;  perfect  Wisdom  and  perfect  Goodness  are 
J*f/«r,   identified;  the  perfectly  Good  is  God  Himself*;— philo- 

'  [Rep.  VII.  p.  533  C:  r£d'a...4  wfiay/ur^a  rm  Tcxvfl8i'...ra^n|F  t^n  rV 
MrtLfiur  Kol  hrwayvy^  roS  pekriarw  ip  ^^vxVt  *P^  ^V  ^^  dfUrw  ir  rdtf 
otffi  64aw.    Ed.] 

*  [lb.  VII.  516  B :  ri  fC9€LifUii4^TaT<m  rw  Bwrot,  6  3c?  avr^  (sc  rV  fvxM 
wtarrl  Tp6fWf  lid^.  The  epithet  evd.  is  perAaps  explained  by  PJkadr.  950  B,  c  : 
fuucdpiow  0^19  re  Kol  tf^ar...r6r  reXercur  ^r  &ifut  Xfycir  ^loira/HCirrdnp,  where 
the  ''blessedness"  is  the  attribute  of  the  spectators,  not  of  the  object  am* 
templated.    Ed.] 

*  And  though  this  unimaginable  Excellence  is  declared  to  be  super* 
es8ential-~above  Being  itsc]£—4r4Kttwa  r^  oMat  wpwfiel^  koX  iwdfui  ^€p4- 
Xorrot—iRep.  VI.),  it  is  yet  identified  with  moral  entities  by  manifesting  itsdf 
in  and  through  them. 

^  [Rep*  VII.  p.  531  c,  foL    Ed.] 

6  [Whether  Plato  reaUy  identified  the  Idea  of  Good  with  God  is  still  an 
undecided  question.  His  ancient  interpreters  undoubtedly  so  understood  him— 
Platonists  and  Neo-platonists  alike :  and  the  same  is  tlse  view  of  most  of  his 
German  expositors.  The  principal  exceptions  are  Stallbanm  and  C  F.  Her* 
mann ;  the  former  holding  that  the  Idea  of  Good  is  itself  in  Plato's  view, 
the  creation  of  the  divine  Intelligence;  the  latter,  that  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  its  coetemal  object,  immutable,  uncaused,  independent  as  God  is.  The 
opinion  adopted  in  the  text  is  evidently  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  person* 
ality  of  the  divine  Essence,  and  with  those  passages,  in  the  Tlmaus  and  else- 
where^ in  which  that  personality  seems  to  be  clearly  asserted.  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  such  passages  (which  the  reader  will  find  quoted  abundantly  in 
the  notes  to  subseouent  Lectures)  are  to  be  taken  in  an  exclusively  mythical  or 
popular  sense,  ana  that  we  are  to  look  to  the  Republic  and  Philebus  as  con- 
veying Plato's  interior  meaning?  It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the 
Editor  of  these  Lectures  to  pronounce  ui>on  this  most  obscure,  but  profoundly 
interesting  question;  at  the  same  time  it  would  have  been  unfair  to  pass  it 
over  in  sUence.  Those  who  would  compare  the  arguments  on  both  sides  are 
referred  to  C.  F.  Hermann's  tract,  De  Idea  Botd  ap.  Plat.  Marb.  183s,  to 
Stallbaum's  Prolegomena  to  the  PkUebuSt  p.  xxxiv.  and  those  to  the  Timetus^ 
p.  46 :  and,  as  an  able  defence  of  the  more  generally  received  optnioo,  to 
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sophy,  then,  is  the  Love  of  God.  Whatever  you  may  lect. 
think  of  the  soundness  of  this  reasoning,  or  the  practicabi-  ^'' 
lity  of  realizing  it,  you  can  at  least  perceive  how  susceptible 
was  the  language  of  Platonism  of  Christian  adaptations; 
and  how  naturally  the  Evangelists,  in  rendering  the  ex- 
pressions of  their  divine  Master  into  the  language  which 
Plato  spoke,  adopted  phrases  analogous  to  those  which 
Plato  used.  Such  are  those,  especially,  which  speak  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  as  itself  involving  a  spiritual  state  of  the 
soul;  and  which,  in  like  manner,  make  that  spiritual  state 
the  path  of  access  to  that  knowledge.  The  judicious  stu- 
dent of  the  New  Testament  will  not  fail  to  observe  the 
internal  evidence  of  supernatural  guidance  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  very  moderation  with  which  phrases  are  used 
which  may  be  so  easily  urged  to  mysticism,  and  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  formed  the  text  upon  which  the  extrava- 
gances of  gnosticism  were  founded,  and  by  which  the  im- 
practicable theories  of  the  later  Platonists  sought  to  obtain 
the  countenance  of  antiquity. 

Such  then  is  the  predominating  quality  of  the  Platonic  g»^^»< 
philosophy,— the  professed  union  of  the  Absolute  Grood- M^rnM 
ness  with  the  Absolute  Reality,  of  perfect  Truth  with  per- ££''**** 
feet  Virtue,  of  human  virtue  with  philosophy.  It  is  thus  «f*«^« 
that  Socrates  on  one  occasion  describes  the  votary  of 
this  celestial  wisdom  in  language  whose  purport  we  shall 
just  now  understand  more  distinctly: — ''He  who  possesses 
the  true  love  of  science,  naturally  is  carried  in  his  aspiiu* 
tions  to  the  real  Being;  and  his  love,  far  from  suffering 
itself  to  be  retarded  by  this  multitude  of  things  whose  rea* 
lity  is  only  apparent,  knows  no  repose  until  it  liave  arrived 
at  union  with  the  essence  of  each  object  by  the  part  of  the 
soul  which  is  akin  to  the  permanent  and  essential;  so  that, 
this  divine  conjunction  having  produced  intelligence  and 
truth,  the  knowledge  of  Being  is  won,  and  the  true  life  in 
the  bosom  of  the  sage  attained  free  of  the  painful  throes  that 
accompanied  its  birth*  1"  "He  whose  thoughts  are  really 
occupied  with  the  high  contemplation  of  the  eternal  Exist- 
ence, has  no  leisure  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  doings  of  men, 
to  war  with  them,  and  cherish  envy  .and  bitterness  against 
them : — his  gaze  for  ever  fixed  upon  objects  which  preserve 
the  same  mutual  arrangement  and  relations,  and  which, 
without  seeking  each  other's  evil,  are  all  submitted  to  the 
law  of  order  and  of  reason,  he  makes  it  his  object  to 
image  forth  in  himself  their  perfect  harmony.  For  how  can 
one  be  unceasingly  in  the  company  of  an  object  that  excites 

E.  ZeDer's  PhUos,  d,  Gruchen,  Vol  U.  (  93.    Compare  also  Tisdemann  de  Deo 
Platoms^  Amsterd.  1830.    £d.] 
*  \Rep^  VI.  p.  490  B.    Ed.] 
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love  and  admiration  without  an  effort  to  resemble  it  ?. .  .Thus 
the  philosopher,  by  his  communion  with  that  which  is 
divine  and  subject  to  the  law  of  order,  becomes  himself  a 
subject  of  order,  and  divine,  as  far  as  it  competes  to  hu- 
manity**." I  cite  such  passages  as  these,  partly  to  establish 
the  predominatingly  moral  complexion  of  the  Platonic 
notion  of  science, — ^which  is,  in  some  measure,  the  key  of 
his  whole  philosophy, — partly,  I  confess  (as  the  spies  of 
Sacred  Writ),  to  exhibit  some  specimen  of  the  productions 
of  this  promised  land,  and  to  animate  you  to  penetrate  it 
for  yourselves,  undismayed  by  the  reported  terrors  of  those 
Anakims  of  ancient  philosophy — Ideas,  and  Essences,  and 
Essential  Forms. 

The  philosophy  of  Plato,  then,  being,  as  we  have  inti- 
mated, founded  upon  the  eternal  Unity  of  Goodness,  Order, 
and  Truth;  and  all  the  departments  of  Knowledge  being 
referred  to  the  Ultimate  Reality  in  which  these  were  con- 
sidered to  be  combined,  you  will  of  course  expect  to  find 
in  the  Platonic  philosophy  an  intimate  relation  of  all  its 
parts  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  their  common  object 
This  indeed  is  in  some  degree  a  character  of  all  ancient,  as 
contrasted  with  modem,  philosophy;  but  it  is  more  emi- 
nently obser\'able  in  Plato  than  in  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries or  successors.  There  is  no  philosophy  the  entire  of 
which  so  easily  resolves  itself  into  a  few  fundamental  ideas. 
He  is  said  to  have  divided  his  own  speculations  into  three 
main  departments, — Dialectics,  Physics,  and  Ethics  (for, 
like  every  a  priori  reasoner,  Plato  had  a  tendency  to  take 
the  entire  field  of  philosophy  into  his  grasp) ;  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  shew  that  all  these  regions,  as  Plato  re- 
garded them,  are  directly  and  immediately  connected.  But, 
as  we  have  already  laid  down  the  principle,  that  the  ethical 
character  is  that  which  predominates  in  all  the  views  of 
Plato,  it  is  from  this  that  we  set  out  in  exhibiting  this 
second  characteristic  of  the  Platonic  philosophy. 

II.  When  Plato  examined  the  Idea  of  Humanity,  he 
found  its  principal  character  to  be  the  gift  of  reason.  The 
rationality  of  man  was  his  essential  attribute;  and  the 
perfection  of  man  must  consist  in  its  development.  The 
proper  object  of  reason  is  truth, — truth  as  single,  identical, 
and  immutable  as  reason  itself.  The  apprehension  of  truth 
is,  therefore,  that  which  eminently  belongs  to  man;  in 
greater  or  less  degrees  to  all  men;  in  the  highest  degree  of 
earthly  cultivation,  to  the  sage.  As  far,  then,  as  man  per- 
ceives truth — not  truth  physical  and  transitory,  but  truth 
unchangeable  and  eternal — so  far  is  he  aiming  at  the 
proper  perfection  of  his  nature.     But  the  perfection  of  man 

1®  \Rep.  VI.  p.  5C0  B.     Ed.] 
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is  virtue  itself;  virtue  therefore  is  evermore  identified  with  lect. 
the  apprehension  of  truth;  and  the  practical  and  specula-  ^^' 
tive  sciences  are  thus  identified.  I  need  not,  to  any  of  you 
who  remember  the  attempt  which  I  made  to  illustrate  the 
views  of  Socrates  himself,  repeat  that  this  view  of  thought 
is  pre-eminently  Socratic.  To  such  a  degree  does  Plato 
carry  this  conviction  of  the  identity  of  true  science  with 
true  virtue,  that  he  repeatedly  maintains  that  all  vice  is 
ignorance,  in  other  words,  is  a  mistake  as  to  the  nature  and 
distinctions  of  good  and  evil.  The  knowledge  of  good, 
therefore,  of  that  good  which  diffuses  itself  through  all 
inferior  goods,  and  gives  them  their  character,  is  the  main 
point  of  philosophical  virtue.  But  how  shall  man  attain  to 
the  knowledge  of  good?  By  what  pathway  shall  he  learn 
to  climb  to  this  dominant  citadel  of  wisdom?  Now,  to 
solve  this,  we  must  remember  that  the  knowledge  of  good, 
as  being  knowledge^  must  presuppose  an  object  stable  and 
unchangeable;  an  object,  then,  beyond  this  transitory 
scene.  It  must  be  a  science  (in  the  Platonic  language)  of 
that  which  tr,  and  not  an  opinion  i^l^a)  of  that  which 
appears.  The  science  which  thus  treats  of  everlasting 
existences,  and  among  them,  as  supreme,  of  the  Ultimate 
and  Absolute  Good,  this  is  no  other  than  the  Platonic 
Dialectics. 

But  again,  we  have  seen  how  morality  itself,  in  the  «»/«•*» 
Platonic  estimate,  was  referred  to  that  Being  who  is  essen-  ^  ^^*' 
tial  order.  The  world  itself  is  but  the  image  in  the  sphere 
of  sense  of  those  ideas  of  order  which  perpetually  inhere  in 
the  intellect  of  that  great  and  central  Being.  To  study  the 
constitution  of  the  world  is  then  to  contemplate,  in  a  blur- 
red and  distorted  reflection,  indeed,  but  still  to  contemplate, 
the  divine  mind ;  and  though  the  main  business  of  philo- 
sophy is  to  rise  above  the  transitory  and  phenomenal,  yet, 
while  held  in  its  subordinate  place,  even  the  world  of  ap- 
pearances may  minister  to  the  purposes  of  ethical  discipline. 
At  least  its  study  may  serve  as  a  relaxation.  For  (I  quote 
a  sentiment  which  will  sound  strangely  in  modern  ears) 
"if  any  man,  with  a  view  to  relaxation  from  higher  pur- 
suits, should  cease  for  a  while  from  speculations  regarding 
the  eternal,  and  follow  out  arguments  analogical  or  con- 
jectural {(zlKorai)  regarding  the  temporal,  and  by  such 
means  find  himself  in  possession  of  unrepented  pleasure 
{r]hovr)v  dtJL€TaiJLe\qTov)y  he  will  secure  himself  a  temperate 
and  proper  recreation"."  But  the  directly  moral  purpose 
is  still  the  main  one;  "God  gave  us  sight,"  Plato  declares 
in  the  same  dialogue  from  which  I  have  quoted,  "  that  on 
surveying  the  circulations  of  the  heavens,  themselves  the 

"  [Timatts,  p.  59  D.     Ed.] 
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motions;  and  thus  may  correct  the  tumult  of  our  mind  by 
the  harmonious  progressions  of  their  intellectual  periods"." 
And  thus  it  is  that  the  treatise  I  have  cited,  which  contains 
the  Platonic  view  of  the  physical  universe,  is  only  the  sequel 
of  a  lofty  exposition  of  practical  and  political  philosophy". 
By  such  ties  as  these,  slender  and  attenuated,  perhaps,  to 
us,  but  solid  and  forcible  to  their  illustrious  Author,  the 
cultivation  of  the  moral  reason  was  united  with  the  study 
of  Physics, 

Once  more,  the  world  itself  was  the  imitation  of  ideas. 
The  science  of  these  archetypal  ideas  was  involved  in 
Dialectics.  Physical  knowledge  was  thus  reduced  under 
the  sway  of  this  all-controlling  science ;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  became  in  the  hands  of  Plato  a  science  partly  aprioriy 
and  partly  dependent  on  the  investigation  of  final  causes. 
But  of  that  which,  you  have  seen,  he  regarded  as  a  mere 
relaxation  from  the  proper  business  of  philosophy,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  he  should  think  pr  discourse  much. 
A  single  dialogue,  the  TinusuSy  comprehends  nearly  all 
which  Plato  has  given  us  on  physical  science.  The  whole 
does  not  contain  the  record  of  a  single  experiment ;  and 
nearly  a  third  of  the  entire  is  occupied  with  purely  meta- 
physical dissertation. 
puiomk  If  we  have  thus  seen  the  strict  connexion  of  the  main 

^/SiltZi  regions  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  if  we  have  seen  that 
Ktence.a*  thig  philosophy  is  but  the  idea  of  the  Absolutely  and 
turn  of  th*  Eternally  Good  carried  mto  all  the  regions  of  thought, 
^mSL.  morals  being  the  imitation  of  it,  physics  the  sensible  result 
of  it,  dialectics  the  investigation  of  it,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
for  me  to  direct  you  to  the  obvious  bond  that  unites  the 
Politics  of  Plato  with  this  central  notion.  The  Politics  of 
Plato  are  the  realization  of  the  just ;  they  are  that  in  the 
social  world  which  his  Physics  are  in  the  inanimate.  His 
Republic  is  a  republic  of  philosophers,  and  could  exist  with 
no  other  inhabitants.  ''I  complain,"  says  the  Platonic 
Socrates  on  one  occasion,  "  of  finding  no  form  of  govern- 
ment that  suits  a  philosopher.  Thus  it  is  that  we  see  the 
character  itself  decaying.  Just  as  a  seed  sown  in  a  foreign 
soil  loses  its  raciness  and  takes  the  quality  of  the  soil  in 
which  it  is  deposited,  so  the  philosophic  character  loses  in 
this  situation  its  proper  spirit  and  changes  its  whole  nature. 
On  the  contrary,  should  it  but  meet  a  government  whose 
perfection  corresponded  to  its  own,  then  should  we  see  that 

*•  [Timaus,  p.  47  B.     Ed.] 

^  [That  is  to  say  of  the  Republic^  of  which  the  Timaus  is  professedly  a 
continnation.     See  Tim.  init.     £d.] 
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It  involves  in  it  a  something  essentially  divine,  and  that  in    lfct. 
all  but  it — ^in  men,  their  characters  and  pursuits — there  is  , 


VI. 


nothing  but  what  is  miserably  human  ."  So  that  the 
polity  of  which  Plato  presents  us  the  outline  is,  even  con- 
fessedly, inapplicable  to  the  ordinary  world  ;  it  is  the  pro- 
phecy of  future  possibilities,  when  individuals  were  to  carry 
out,  each  for  himself  and  for  the  community,  that  scheme 
of  perfection  which  God  had  shadowed  forth  in  the  sensi- 
ble universe.  And  so  completely  identified  are  the  Politics 
of  Plato  with  purely  ethical  speculation,  that  many  critics" 
have  contended  that  the  whole  Republic  is  but  an  allego- 
rical description  of  an  individual  human  souL 

We  have  seen  the  relationship  that  combines  into  one 
vast  aggregate  the  entire  philosophy  of  Plato.  The  man- 
ner in  whidi  he  connected,  as  dependent  satellites,  all  the 
inferior  and  special  sciences  with  the  central  science  of 
divine  contemplation,  we  shall  observe  presently.  It  is 
now  time  to  exhibit  (as  clearly  as  I  can  And  and  express 
it)  the  most  general  features  of  that  philosophy  and  philo- 
sophical character  which  Plato  had  formed  to  himself  as 
the  ideal  of  science  and  the  ideal  of  perfect  humanity. 
Particulars  and  specialities  belong  to  our  subsequent 
analyses. 

III.    "Those,"  says  Plato,  "are  to  be  termed  pl^ilo-^j'* 
sophers,  and  those  alone,  who  attach  themselves  to  the /^u^^f^/Ar 
contemplation  of  the  essential  principle  of  things"."    This  ^J^jJ^ji^ 
sentence  is  the  close  of  an  animated  discussion,  and  com-  ^'7*.'^ 
prehends  the  inference  to  which  that  discussion  leads.     Let  oymwru- 
us  endeavour  to  represent  the  substance  of  this  important  *^'* 
reasoning.     In  being  the  reasoning  of  Plato,  it  will  (I  regret 
to  say)  differ  from  the  representations  of  too  many  of  his 
professed  expositors,  whose  statements  evince  very  clearly 
that  they  have  derived  them  from  every  source  except  the 
original  writings. 

"Answer  me,"  says  Socrates" — ^"when  one  says  that 
a  person  loves  anything,  does  one  mean  that  he  loves  only 
such  or  such  a  part  of  it,  or  that  he  loves  it  in  its  totality 
(irairro?  rov  eSiSou?)  ?  Certainly,  in  its  totality.  So  of  the 
philosopher,  he  loves  wisdom  universally?  Unquestion- 
ably. And  just  as  a  hungry  man  is  not  fastidious  about 
peculiarities  of  diet,  so  we  can  scarcely  call  him  philoso- 
pher who  makes  difficulties  about  peculiar  sciences. ..but 

"  \Rep,  VI.  p.  497  B.    Ed.] 

"^  [As  for  instance  Moigenstem,  in  his  elegant  CommttUationts  di  Platonis 
ReptMica^  1794.     £d.] 

.    ^  \ReP*  V.  fin. :  oZ  ro^  ^  jcard  rovrd  ^aoAriin  ^(xrrvt  Swd/UPM  i^irrtffOau 
Ed.] 

'^  [lb.  p.  475  B.    The  passage  is  paraphrased,  with  omissions,  to  the  end 
of  the  Book.    Ed.] 
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LECT.    he  who  manifests  a  taste  for  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  ^o 
joys  in  learning,  and  knows  no  satiety  in  the  acquisition  of 
truths,  think  you  (continues  Socrates),  does  he  not  merit 
the  name  of  philosopher  ?     Why"  (returns  his  companion, 
whom  Socrates,  with  his  usual  skill,  had  brought  not  to 
learn  the  point  intended,  but  to  discover  it  for  himself — ^) 
"  at  this  rate  the  world  would  abound  with  philosophers  : 
for  it  appears  to  me  that  our  lovers  of  brilliant  shows  (^iXo- 
Ocdfioves;)  are  philosophers  as  far  as  the  pleasure  of  novel 
learning  is  concerned  ;  and  our  lovers  of  the  gratification  of 
the-ear  (^tXiJicoot),  very  queer  philosophers,  and  who  would 
not  very  willingly  take  part  in  such  a  discussion  as  ours  ; 
but  who  seem  as  if  they  had  hired  out  their  ears  to  all 
the  choruses  at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  missing  not  one  in 
town  or  country.    Are  we  to  call  such  as  these  Philosophers^ 
merely  from  their  ardour  for  new  information  ?     Certainly 
not,"  replies  the  master;    "not  philosophers,  but  resem- 
blances  of  philosophers.      But  the  true  who  are  they? 
Those  sight-lovers  alone,  who  love  the  sight  of  Truth*** 
This  calls  for  explanation,  which  accordingly  Socrates  un- 
dertakes.    "  You  will  grant  me,  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly 
are  distinct  f.     And  if  so  each  is  one.     It  is  the  same  with 
just  and  unjust,  good  and  evil,  and  all  other  ideas  {iravrfov 
r&v  el&Av) ;  each  in  itself  is  ofte;  but  in  their  relations  with 
actions  and  bodies   they  assume  a  thousand  forms,  that 
appear  to  multiply  these  primary  unities.... Here  then  lies 
the  true  distinction  between  these  sight-lovers,  and  art- 
lovers  (^tXoT€;^i/ot;?),  and  men  of  practical  skill,  and  those 
to  whom  alone  the  name  of  philosophers  is  fitly  given. 
How,  Socrates }    The  former,  curious  of  sight  and  sound, 
love   beautiful  voices,    beautiful   colours,  beautiful  forms, 
everything  that  is  constructed  out  of  such ;  but  their  in- 
telligence {hiavoia)  cannot  see  and  embrace  the  nature  of 
the  Beautiful  itself  ...Are  not  such  men  rare  indeed,  who 
can  advance  to  this  Beautiful  itself,  and  see  it  in  its  essence 
{icad^  avTo  opav)  .^..And  what  is  the  life  of  a  man  who  be- 
lieves in  beauteous  things  {KoXa  irpdyfuiTa  vofii^cov)  but  is 
a  stranger  to  the  Beautiful  itself,  and  is  powerless  to  follow 
those  who  would  shew  it  to  him  }  is  it  a  dream  or  a  reality  t 
What  is  to  dream  ?     Is  it  not — sleeping  or  waking,  I  care 
not — to  take  the  resemblance  of  a  thing  for  the  thing  it 
resembles?     Surely  it  is.     What  then?  he  who  can  con- 
template the  Beautiful,  whether  in  itself  or  in  that  which 
participates  of  its  essence  {/cat  avrb  koI  ra  ixeivov  fieri- 

*  The  original  is  beautifully  emphatic  :  Toi)f  bi  d\7f$tyoi&f,  i^if,  rims  X/ycij ; 
Toifi  Tijt  d\rj$€lai  <f>i\od€d/iovas, 

t  Ka\6¥  and  al<rxp6vy  words  of  a  moral  as  well  as  eesthetic  purport :  our 
English  **/atr"  is  similarly  susceptible  of  a  double  significance. 
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Yoirro),  without  ever  confounding  the  object  partaking  with     lect. 
the  essence  partaken,  seems  his  life  a  dream  or  a  reality  ?       ^^' 
Doubtless,  a  thorough  reality."     Socrates   is  then  repre- 
sented as  establishing  the  distinction  between  knowledge 
{i-man^fir))  and  opinion  (Sofa).     "  If,"  he  declares,  "  Science 
refer  to  Being,  and  Ignorance  to  Non-Being,  we  must  seek 
for  that  which  holds  the  medium  between  existence  and 
non-existence,  something  intermediate  between  science  and 
ignorance."    This  is  no  other  than  opinion,  a  faculty  (Swa- 
/tw?)  distinct  from  science-— opinion,  which  is   the  faculty 
of  judging  by  appearance  (Sofafeti/).      It  is,  then,  equally 
evident,  that  we  possess  the  two  faculties,  and  that  they 
have  distinct  objects.     Opinion  cannot  rise  to  know  what 
science  knows,  nor  science  descend  to  estimate  as  opinion 
estimates.     The  latter,  less  luminous   than   science,   less 
obscure  than   ignorance,   finds   its  object  in  that  which, 
holding  the  mean  between  pure  being  and  pure  nothing,  at 
once  is  and  is  not    This  object,  itself  subject  to  perpetual 
variation,  contrasts  with  the  world  of  science,  which  is  ever 
one  and  identical ;  and  the  if>i\jo0€dfi{av,  untaught  to  repose 
in  the  absolute  Beauty,  is  condemned  to  hover  in  a  region 
of  incessant  and  unsatisfying  change.     That  which  in  one 
point  of  view  presents  itself  as  beautiful  and  just,  in  an- 
other point  of  view  shall  lose  these  high  characteristics ; 
and  it  is  the  same  with  every  attribute  that  can  affect  the 
objects  of  the  sensible  world.     Such  objects  then  can  hold 
their  fitting  place  only  between  true  being  and  absolute 
non-existence.     Socrates  then   proceeds  triumphantly  to 
the  close.     "We  have  discovered,"  he  pronounces,  "that 
this  multitude  of  things  to  which  a  multitude  of  persons 
ascribe  beauty  and  the  like,  hovers  between  the  absolute 
reality  and  total  negation.    Agreed.     But  we  had  settled 
beforehand,  that  of  such  things  as  these,  we  would  properly 
affirm,  that  they  are  the  object  of  the  intermediate  faculty, 
of  opinion  and  not  of  science  (ho^aarov  ov  yvtooTov).     Cer- 
tainly.    As   for  those,  who,  gazing  on  things  beautiful, 
perceive  not  the  absolute  beauty,  and  are  unable  to  follow 
him  who  would  lead   them   thither;   who  observe   many 
just  things,  but  never  justice  itself;  and  so  of  the  rest,  all 
their  judgments,  we  Shall  say,  are  opinions,  not  knowledge. 
Certainly,     On  the  contrary,  those  who  contemplate  3ie 
unchangeable  essences  of  things  (xara  ravra  waavrot^  Svra) 
possess   not  opinions  but  knowledge   (yivwa-KCcv  aXX*  ov 
oo^a^€iv)f     Equally  certain.     Shall  we  not  say  then  of 
both,  that  they  have  attachment  and  love,  the  one  for  those 
things  which  are  the  objects  of  knowledge,  the  other  party 
for  tihose  which  are  the  subjects  of  opinion  ?     Have  we  not 
said   that  these  last   are  gratified  with  beautiful  things, 
B.  22 
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LECT.     sounds,  colours,  and  so  forth,  but  that  they  will  not  hear  of 
^''       the  Absolute  Beauty  as  something  itself  real  (ok  t*  &)?   So 


we  said.  Thus  we  shall  do  them  no  wrong  if  we  call  them 
^iXoBo^oc  rather  than  <l>iXo<ro4>oi,  the  aspirants  after  opinion 
not  after  wisdom.  Shall  they  take  it  ill  of  us  if  we  style 
them  so  ?  not  if  they  be  persuaded  by  me ;  for  none  should 
take  ill  the  truth  itself.  Be  those  then  alone  deemed  '  phi- 
losophers,' who  in  each  object  seize  the  essential  reality." 
I  know  not  how  many  of  you  will  join  in  the  Travrairaai,  f/hf 
ovv,  with  which  the  pupil,  Glaucon,  receives  this  decision ; 
such  however  is  the  notion  which  Plato  had  formed  of 
that  which  constitutes  the  only  veritable  philosophy.  The 
reason  embraces  in  its  own  eternal  world  coetemal  reali- 
ties ;  it  apprehends  these  by  a  power  which  belongs  to  it 
as  truly  as  the  power  of  vision  belongs  to  the  natural  eye ; 
it  apprehends  them  naturally,  for  all  this  transcendental 
knowledge  is  the  heritage  of  every  human  soul ;  but  the 
vast  proportion  of  mankind  die  without  ever  realizing  their 
own  calling,  and  are  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  You 
will  have  perceived  how  distinct  an  apprehension  Plato  had 
obtained  of  all  that  sphere  of  physical  inquiry  upon  which 
modem  philosophy  vaunts  its  eminence,  and  to  which  it 
would  so  often  confine  the  energies  of  the  human  spirit 
It  is  that  which  he  here  styles  ri  ho^aariv,  elsewhere  to 
^cvSfievov, — and  to  which  he  appropriates  as  its  special 
organ  the  So^a  aXijOij^,  a  phrase,  which,  in  compliance  with 
custom,  I  have  translated  opinion,  but  which  scarcely  corre- 
sponds to  our  ordinary  use  of  that  word.  The  So^a  of  Plato 
rather  answers  to  the  experience,  or  empirical  information, 
of  the  modern  philosophy  of  Germany ;  one  instance  of  the 
many  in  which  you  will  find  Kan^  a  commentator  on 
Plato, 
yfo^^e^  The  same  general  view  of  the  object  of  philosophy  is 
presented  to  the  imagination  in  that  exquisite  allegory  in 
the  opening  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  Politeia^  which  has 
in  all  ages  been  the  admiration  alike  of  philosopher  and 
poet.  I  feel  how  miserably  defective  must  be  any  attempt 
which  I  can  make  at  exhibiting  this  beautiful  passage ;  but 
I  also  feel  that  a  single  sentence  of  an  original  author  is, 
for  auditors  who  can  themselves  reflect,  worth  a  thousand 
laboured  commentaries;  more  especially  where,  as  in  this 
case,  the  perspicuity  and  precision  of  the  original  tran- 
scends all  illustration.  The  great  philosopher,  having  in 
the  preceding  book  compared  that  primary  Nature  from 
whidi  Truth  and  Science  flow  to  the  sun  of  the  visible 
world,  proceeds  thus:  "Now,  I  resumed, — to  conceive  our 
condition  when  educated  and  when  uneducated, — make 
this  supposition.     Imagine  a  subterranean  cave,  having  its 
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whole  length  open  to  the  light ;  and  in  this  cave  men  con-  lect. 
fined  from  their  infancy  by  fetters  which  so  bind  their  _IL_ 
limbs  and  necks,  that  they  can  neither  change  their  place 
nor  turn  their  heads  round,  and  can  behold  only  what 
fronts  them.  The  light  comes  to  them  from  a  fire  which  is 
kindled  at  some  distance  and  pretty  high  behind  them. 
Between  this  fire  and  our  captives  rises  a  low  wall  like 
those  screens  that  jugglers  draw  between  them  and  the 
spectators,  and  above  which  their  wonders  are  exhibited. 
Now  conceive  that  there  pass  along  this  wall  men  carrying 
objects  of  all  kinds,  which  appear  above  the  screen,  figures 
of  men  and  animals  io  wpod  and  stone,  and  other  varieties, 
some  of  the  bearers,  as  we  may  suppose,  speaking,  others 
silent.  Strange  similitude,  Socrates!  ^nd  strange  captives 
these ! — Here,  nevertheless,  is  our  own  condition.  In  the  first 
place,  do  you  suppose  they  will  see,  of  themselves  and  of 
those  at  their  sides,  anything  but  the  shadows  traced  by 
the  fire-light  on  the  opposite  side  of  their  cavern }  Cer- 
tainly not,  since  you  suppose  them  unable  to  turn  their 
heads  round.  And  of  the  objects  we  have  represented  as 
borne  along  behind  their  backs,  shall  they  see  but  the 
shadow?  Unquestionably.  Now  if  these  poor  prisoners 
could  converse  together,  do  you  not  think  that  they  would 
regard  as  the  entire  things  themselves  the  shadows  they 
saw  passing  ?  And  if  the  prison  had  an  echo,  whenever 
any  passer-by  spoke,  would  they  not  conceive  that  they 
heard  the  shadow  itself  speak,  which  alone  they  saw }  In 
short,  would  they  not  attribute  a  perfect  reality  to  the 
shadows?... Now  let  us  suppose  them  freed  from  their 
chains  and  their  ignorance,  and  what  would  be  the  result  ? 
Take  one  of  these  captives,  force  him  suddenly  tp  rise,  to 
turn  round  his  head,  to  walk  forth,  and  face  the  light — ^he 
will  never  be  able  to  do  this  without  considerable  uneasi- 
ness, and  the  dazzling  splendour  will  prevent  him  from 
even  discerning  the  objects  with  whose  shadows  he  was 
before  so  familiar.  What  would  he  say,  if  some  friend 
were  to  tell  him  that  till  then  he  gazed  but  on  phantoms, 
that  at  length  nearer  to  reality  he  saw  more  justly,  and 
showing  him  each  object  as  it  passed  should  oblige  him  by 
force  of  questioning  to  say  what  it  was,^-do  you  not  think 
he  would  feel  utterly  perplexed,  and  even  think  hi^  old 
shadows  more  real  than  the  objects  he  now  beheld?... Let 
him  look  at  the  fire  1  His  eyes  are  pained,  and  he  recurs  to 
those  shadows  which  gave  him  no  trouble!  He  thinks  them 
far  more  truly  visible  than  all  he  is  now  taught  to  gaze  on !... 
But  once  more,  suppose  him  snatched  from  his  cavern  in  spite 
of  all  his  efforts,  dragged  by  a  pathway  steep  and  rugged, 
to  some  eminence  from  which  he  is  to  behold  the  full  lustre 
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LECT,  of  the  sun,  will  he  not  complain  bitterly  of  this  as  cruel 
^^-  violence  ?  And  when  he  does  come  into  the  blaze  of  noon- 
day, shall  his  eyes,  filled  with  the  splendour,  be  able  to  see 
any  one  of  the  objects  that  we  call  real  ?  No,  surely;  not 
at  first.  It  is  not  without  long  use  that  those  feeble  eyes 
can  get  familiar  with  that  upper  sphere.  First  he  will 
easiest  discern  shadows,  then  images  in  the  water,  and  at 
last  objects  themselves.  Thence  he  will  direct  his  eyes  to 
the  heavens,  which  he  will  be  able  better  to  bear  during 
moonlight  and  starlight,  than  while  the  sun  appears... But 
at  length  he  will  have  the  power  not  merely  to  see  the 
image  of  the  sun  in  the  waters  or  elsewhere,  but  to  see  it 
where  and  as  it  is!... Then  shall  he  learn  that  that  sun  was 
the  cause  of  all  he  had  beheld  in  his  cavern... And  when  he 
thinks  of  what  he  and  his  fellows  in  captivity  thought  once 
was  wisdom,  shall  he  not  deplore  their  misery,  and  rejoice 
in  his  own  emancipation?  And  if  in  that  cavern-world 
there  were  honours  and  public  prizes  for  the  most  success- 
ful analyst  of  that  shadow-science, — for  him  who  best  could 
tell  in  what  order  they  pass  and  combine,  and  best  could 
predict  their  recurrence, — think  you  this  freedman  would 
covet  their  distinctions,  even  the  loftiest?  or  would  not 
rather  say  with  Homer,  that  'twere  better  be  a  peasant's 
hireling  in  the  upper  world  ?...But  once  again;  suppose  him 
to  redescend  into  the  cavern,  and  take  his  seat  in  his  old 
place:  in  this  passage  from  clear  day  to  darkness,  shall  not 
his  eyes  be  as  it  were  full  of  darkness  ?...And  if  while  he  still 
sees  confusedly,  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  which 
requires  some  time,  he  is  called  on  to  give  his  opinion  on 
the  shadows,  and  dispute  with  his  fettered  companions,  will 
there  not  be  a  universal  laugh  at  his  expense  ?  Will  they 
not  be  sure  to  say,  that  from  going  to  such  heights  the  poor 
man  has  lost  his  sight,  that  it  is  clearly  not  worth  while  to 
attempt  leaving  their  place,  and  that  if  any  one  proposes 
such  schemes,  he  be  if  possible  caught  hold  of,  and  dis- 
patched? ..Here  then,  Glauco,  is  the  picture  of  our  condi- 
tion I  The  subterranean  cave  is  this  visible  world  ;  the  fire 
that  illumines  it  is  the  light  of  the  sun ;  this  captive  who 
escapes  to  the  higher  region  and  contemplates  it,  is  the 
soul  that  rises  into  space  intelligible  {vorfTov  rinrov).  Such 
is  my  view,  since  you  wish  to  know  it.  God  alone  can  say 
if  it  be  true!... At  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  intellectual 
world  {iv  T^  ypoxrr^  reXeuraia)  is  the  Idea  of  Good,  per- 
ceived with  difficulty,  but  which  once  seen  makes  itself 
known  as  the  cause  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good;  which 
in  the  visible  world  produces  light,  and  the  orb  that  gives 
it;  which  in  the  invisible  world  directly  produces  Truth 
and  Intelligence  (vov^)" 
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This  allegory  exhibits,  in  the  forms  of  the  world  of    lect. 

imagination,   the  progressive  discipline  which   it  was  the ^^ 

object  of  the  Platonic  philosophers  to  realize.    With  this  S?^^ 
scope  perpetually  in  view,  Plato  considered  all  the  parti-  «^/»»y- 
cular  sciences  as  valuable  only  in  proportion  as  they  con- 
ducted by  natural  gradations  to  this  master  science.     In 
the  same  work  from  which  I  have  just  quoted  he  states 
with  great  clearness  their  comparative  value  in  relation  to 
this  end".     Arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  are  spe-  DUdpuHmry 
cially  fitted  to  guide  the  reason  into  this  serener  sphere  of  JJJJ}^^,^ 
contemplation ;  both  because  they  are  calculated  to  force  geometry,  * 
upon  men  the  study  of  essences,  and  because,  by  habitu-  ^Im"  '*" 
ating  the  soul  to  the  calculation  and  observation  of  harmo- 
nious proportions,  they  lead  to  faint  conceptions  of  that 
infinite  perfection  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  order.     For 
the  full  apprehension  of  these  views  I  must  send  you  to  the 
original ;   as  it  would  be  impossible  to  represent  in  any 
simpler  form  that  progress  from  thought  to  thought  which, 
beginning  with  the  conception  of  mere  numbers,  eventuates 
in  the  "dialectic"  of  Plato.     But  to  say  a  brief  word  of 
each.     From  what  has  been  said,  firstly,  you  can  perceive 
the  force  and  spirit  of  that  rule  of  the  Platonic  teaching 
which  forbid  any  unacquainted  with  geometry  to  enter  the 
portals  of  the  Academy"    (/x-iySei?   dyeayfiirprjTo^   eUrlrw)*, 
Secondly,  assuredly  in  these  days  it  would  seem  a  strange, 
element  of  political  philosophy,  to  insist  on  the  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  number,  not  merely  by  our  chancellors  of 

"  [In  the  seventh  book  of  the  Republic,  p.  521  c— 535.  Ed.] 
^  [The  authorities  for  this  inscription  are  Johannes  Philoponns  in  his 
commentary  on  Aristotle  De  Animay  Dm  reverse,  line  9,  and  a  verse  in  the 
Chiliads  of  Tzetzes.  It  is  also  found  in  other  Greek  commentators  on  Aristotle, 
as  a  Cambridge  friend  informs  me.  Stephens  in  his  Thesaurus  (v.  irftiayJk' 
rpjp'os)  falsely  gives  ovMs — a  solecism  apparently  of  his  own  introducing — and, 
as  his  manner  is,  without  any  reference.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  his  Essays  on 
Philosophy  (p.  17 1  note),  dates  the  tradition  at  least  six  centuries  too  late. 
Philoponus  Uved  ten,  not  *' sixteen  centuries  subsec^uent  to  Plato,**  and  he 
is  not  to  be  suspected  of  inventing  the  inscription.  Sir  William  seems  to  have 
attributed  the  fable,  as  he  calls  it,  to  the  much-abused  Tzetzes,  who  seems 
to  me  as  incapable  as  his  laborious  namesake  of  producing  so  good  a  story, 
which  may  have  been  a  tradition  preserved  by  the  voluminous  anecdotists  of  the 
first  or  second  century  B.C.  The  word  AytwiUrprifm  is  foimd  more  than  once 
in  Aristotle.    £d.] 

*  **  Besides  those  dperal  KaSapriKol"  says  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  our 
English  theological  Platonists,  **  by  which  the  souls  of  men  were  to  be  separated 
from  sensuality  and  purged  from  fleshly  filth,  they  devised  a  fourth  way  of 
separation  more  accommodated  to  the  condition  of  philosophy,  which  was 
their  ma/hema/a,  or  mathematical  contemplations,  whereby  the  souls  of  men 
might  farther  shake  off  their  dependency  on  sense,  and  learn  (as  it  were)  to 
go  alone,  without  the  crutch  of^  any  sensible  or  material  thing  to  support 
them.. .These  were  among  their  dvapd'Teis  ix  roO  ffTrrfkcdov,  steps  and  ascents 
out  of  this  miry  cave  of  mortality,  before  they  could  set  any  sure  footing  with 
their  intellectual  part  in  the  land  of  light  and  immortal  being.'*  (J.  Smith's 
Select  Disc,  pp.  14,  15.) 
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LEcr,  the  exchequer  and  their  subordinate  officers  of  finance,  but 
^^'  by  every  statesman  in  high  authority;  and  this,  as  Plato 
declares,  "  not  for  the  purpose  of  a  mere  superficial  study, 
but  in  order  to  rise  by  the  exercise  of  intelligence  to 
a  contemplation  of  the  essence  of  numbers ;  not  for  low 
mercantile  purposes,  but  to  assist  the  soul  in  soaring  to 
that  eternal  world  where  alone  are  reality  and  truth*®." 

Again,  thirdly,  as  concerns  the  astronomical  discipline 
for  philosophy :  "  The  adornings,"  declares  Plato",  "  which 
glorify  the  vault  of  heaven  are  certainly  the  most  splendid 
of  visible  objects  ;  yet  they  are  but  visible  objects,  and  are 
therefore  far  inferior  to  the  true  magnificence  which  belongs 
to  their  eternal  correlatives  in  the  essential  world: — the 
beauty  which  we  contemplate  in  the  heavens  is  the  same 
symbol  of  that  other  and  intelligible  beauty,  which  a 
design  of  Dsedalus  is  of  absolute  proportions;  for  what 
geometer,  however  he  might  admire  the  artist's  statue, 
would  dream  of  measuring  iV,  in  order  to  discover  the  ab- 
stract relations  of  figure  and  space?... We  know,*  he  con- 
tinues", "that  astronomy  is  to  the  eyes  something  the 
same  as  music  to  the  ears:  now,  observe  our  practical 
musicians  I  They  will  waste  hours  in  endeavouring  by 
the  keenness  of  the  ear  to  detect  exquisite  differences 
of  proximate  sounds;  some  affirming  they  can  appreciate 
the  tone  required,  others  that  it  is  impossible;  but  all 
agreeing  in  preferring  the  authority  of  the  ear  to  that 
of  the  mind.  Our  astronomers  are  not  unlike  these  in- 
defatigable artists;  but  he  who  cultivates  the  study  with 
any  other  view  than  to  gain  clearer  apprehensions  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  good,  wastes  his  hours  in  unprofitable 
toil...Glauco!  all  these  studies  are  but  preludes  to  the  air 
that  we  are  to  learn**;  he  who  studies  not  the  reasons  of 
things  has  not  yet  entered  upon  that  better  science  of 
which  I  speak.'*  Need  I  say  that  this  "air,"  to  which  all 
the  special  sciences  are  but  preludes,  is  no  other  than 
"Dialectic;"  that  high  philosophy  of  reality,  which  though 
it  be  altogether  the  work  of  reason,  I  have  already  typi- 
fied by  the  progressive  advances  of  the  ot^n  of  vision, 
which  at  first  exercised  on  the  objects  of  earth,  rises  at 
length  to  the  stars,  and  lastly  fixes  on  the  sun  itself.?  So 
he  who  advances  into  this  study,  soaring  by  pure  intelli- 
gence to  the  essence  of  things,  pauses  not  until  having 
attained  to  gaze  upon  the  essential  goodness,  he  beholds 
the  true  Sun  of  the  intelligible  universe. 

^  [Rep.  1.  1.  p.  515  c.    Ed.]  "  [lb.  p.  519  c.     Ed.] 

"  [lb.  p.  530  D.    Ed.] 

**  [viCrra  raOra  vpoolfud  hru^  avroO  rov  vSfiou  dr  Set  fio^ciV,   p.    531  D. 
Ed.] 
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"Finis  coronat  opus;"  and  the  "end"  that  was  to  lect. 
crown  this  "  work  "  of  intellectual  discipline  in  the  view  of  ^'' 
Plato,  was  no  other  than  death.  Convinced  that  death  was 
the  emancipation  of  the  purely  rational  element  of  human 
spirits  from  all  its  corporeal  accompaniments,  this  event 
was  but  the  consummation  of  the  very  work  of  the  whole 
philosophic  life,  that  life  which  is  therefore  expressly  de- 
signated as  the  fieXenf  Bavarov**.  The  intellect  struggles 
through  life  into  the  intelligible  world ;  death  is  its  peace- 
ful entrance  there.  So  forcibly  was  Plato  impressed  with 
this  conviction  (that  death  is  the  entrance  of  the  reasonable 
substance  into  a  supra-sensible  world),  that  in  the  Phcsdo^ 
where  it  is  peculiarly  enforced,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to 
guard  against  a  philosophic  tendency  to  suicide.  Socrates 
admits  that  the  very  soul  of  true  philosophy  (of  this  **  dia- 
lectic "  of  which  we  have  spoken)  is  the  unceasing  aspira- 
tion after  the  future  world  of  pure  thought;  and  declines 
the  path  of  suicide,  only  because  the  Deity  has  an  inhe- 
rent right  over  our  actions,  and,  by  placing  us  in  this 
world,  signifies  his  pleasure  that  we  should  not  leave  it 
until  he  himself  has  given  the  signal  of  release" 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  spirit  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy is  the  contemplation  of,  and  the  tendency  to,  the 
Absolute  and  Eternal  Good.  We  have  seen  that  this 
spirit  pervades  all,  unites  all,  and  governs  all.  But  this  is 
only  a  distant  and  general  prospect  We  must  prepare  to 
examine  separately  the  chambers  of  the  vast  edifice.  At 
our  next  meeting  (on  Monday)  we  shall  briefly  analyse 
the  Dialectic  (or  Metaphysic)  of  Plato. 

»•  IPIusdo,  p.  81  A.    Ed.]  ■»  [lb.  p.  61  B.    Ed.] 
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Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  promised  to  give  you  on  this  occasion  some 
account  of  that  portion  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  which 
^Duu^  its  founder  was  accustomed  to  call  his  "Dialectic;"  and 
Sfc,  which  answers  pretty  closely  to  what,  after  the  spread  of 

the  Aristotelian  views,  was  usually  known  by  the  title  of 
Metaphysics.  At  our  last  meeting,  however,  we  saw  in 
how  intimate  a  union  all  the  divisions  of  Platonism  were 
combined;  and  you  will  be  prepared  to  expect  that  no 
department  of  the  entire  system  can  be  duly  surveyed 
without  occasional  intrusions  on  every  other.  Thus — to  go 
no  farther  than  our  immediate  subject — the  Dialectic  of 
Plato  involves  the  elementary  principles  of  his  Theology, 
and  some  of  the  fundamental  notions  on  which  his  fanciful 
structure  of  physical  science  was  erected.  The  term  Dia- 
lectic (assuredly  not  well  chosen)  was  derived  from  the 
Socratic  mode  of  discussion;  and  a  phrase  expressive  of  the 
accidental  form  of  speculation  thus  applied  to  its  internal 
substance.  It  is,  however,  characteristic  of  the  peculiar 
views  of  Plato,  who  always  represented  this  highest  region 
of  philosophic  thought  as  reached  by  a  course  of  protracted 
itsrtUHoH  previous  meditation*,  and  of  anxious  mental  conflict  It 
%^l^  was  not  until  the  partial  solutions  and  petty  differences  of 
brmuhncf  inferior  sciences  had  been  unveiled  that  this  ultimate  and 
*"****'  reconciling  science  was  felt  to  be  indispensably  demanded. 
Now  as  this  exhaustive  process  was  usually  conducted  in 
the  form  of  argumentative  disquisition,  it  was  not  un- 
natural to  apply  to  the  speculations  it  produced  a  title 
expressive  of  the  conferences  by  which  it  produced  them. 
And  thus  the  serenest  and  most  contemplative  of  sciences 
bore  a  name  that  perpetually  attested  the  pains  and  crosses 
that  accompanied  its  birth;  and  he  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  reach  this  upper  world  of  repose,  could  never 

1  [Which  is  described  as  6  hrhi  r^  ^X^  *^  *^»V  *»<lXo7o»  Akv 
^wnfl  y€p6fA«wos.    Soph,  163  D.     Comp.  Tlieett,  189  E.    Ed.] 
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forget,  in  the  very  title  of  the  blessed  territory,  the  region     ^^^ 

of  storm  and  tempest  through  which  he  had  struggled  to '- — 

attain  it ! 

To  man,  considered  as  an  intellectual  being,  the  great  -^Jfi^^ 
object  is  the  attainment  of  satisfactory  certainty, — certainty  JSiW^/' 
as  to  that  which  is  directly  exhibited  to  his  experience ;  S^iST*'' 
certainty,  still  more,  as  to  that  which  transcends  experience, 
and,  outlying  its  whole  domain,  is  of  course  apprehended 
by  different  faculties,  or  by  different  applications  of  them, 
from    those   which    the   world   of  immediate  experience 
requires.     Were  a  human  being  to  stand  alone  in  the  vast 
solitude  of  nature,  and  to  be  (by  whatever  means)  aroused  ^Jjjj^ 
to  the  exercise  of  his  rational  powers,  it  will  be  conceded  klUZ^. 
by  all  theorists  of  the  mind  of  man,  that  certain  instinctive  ciii^^Ex- 
principles  of  belief  and  of  action  would,  whether  gradually  Aj^j{«*r» 
or  immediately,  be  developed,  sufficient  to  guide  and  sup-  t/u/utun 
port  him  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  human  life.     For^7^ 
example, — though  prior  to  direct  observation  he  could  not 
venture  the  faintest  conjecture  as  to  the  consequences  of 
any  concurrence  of  events, — ^though   until  his   eyes    had 
seen  the  stone  fall,  or  the  fuel  blaze,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive these  results  at  all  more  probable  than  their  opposites, 
' — it  is  certain,  that  after  experience  has  once  connected 
them,  an  innate  principle  of  belief  connects  them  for  ever, 
and  he  would  be  astonished  to  find  that  not  happen  which 
antecedently  to  observation  he  had  no  reason  to  expect 
would   ever  happen.    The   present   moment    is   thus,   by 
man's  mental  construction,  an  index  to  him,  practically 
infallible,  of  the  past  and  the  future.     And  were  the  being 
we  have  supposed  to  be  the  sole  human  intellect  in  the 
universe,  about  to   pass   into  annihilation,   he  might   in- 
stantly, before  ceasing  to  exist,  profess  his  confident  anti- 
cipation of  the  indefinite  continuance  of  a  series  of  events 
to  which  he  was  never  to  have  any  direct  relation  what- 
ever, with  which  he  was  thenceforward  no  more  connected 
than  if  he  had  never  existed  at  all. 

Here  then  is  a  principle  which  generalizes  immediate 
experience  through  every  moment  of  time  and  every  point 
of  space, — which  declares  of  that  which  tr,  that  it  may  be 
expected  always  and  everywhere.  It  is  the  simplest  of 
practical  generah'zations,  and  the  foundation  of  all. 

Again ;  if  thus  a  single  connexion  of  events  indicates  a   .«.  /*«»- 
connexion  fixed  for  ever,   so   likewise  a  connexion  thus  3ta/^, 
established   extends  conviction   beyond   itself,  gives  pro-  ^^^^^^ 
bability  (in  all  its  various  degrees)  to  thousands  of  con-  together, 
nexions  similar  to  itself,  and  thus  becomes  (in  proportion  to 
the  reflective  habits  of  the  mind)  a  key  to  large  r^ions  of 
nature.     From   believing   that  the  same  will  happen  in 
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the  same  circumstances,  we  pass  to  believing  that  the  same 
will  happen  in  similar  circumstances,  and  from  thence  to 
confiding  that  the  similar  will  happen  in  similar  circum- 
stances,— the  anticipation  varying,  of  course,  with  the 
degree  of  the  similarity.  As  the  former  principle  reveals 
to  us  the  stability,  so  this  reveals  to  us  the  unity  of  nature. 
And  this — ^the  principle  of  analogy— is  the  source  of  all 
discovery  in  every  department  of  physical  science.  Here, 
then,  is  the  second,  and  the  higher,  form  of  the  practical 
generalization  of  observed  events. 
Tfuuiw  These  two  principles  provide  for  the  foundation,  and 

^hHiu^  the  augmentation,  of  the  knowledge  of  nature,  as  obtained 
^/^^  through  the  instrumentality  of  observation  and  experiment 
And  if  of  that  which  lies  beyond  the  mere  limits  of  our 
internal  consciousness,  and  beyond  deductions  from  our 
own  suppositions,  that  is,  beyond  mental  experience  and 
mathematical  demonstration, — if  Of  all  the  external  in- 
finity of  existences  we  have  no  knowledge,  except  by  the 
aid  of  observation  and  experiment, — then  these  principles 
(the  principle  of  the  perpetuity  of  sequences,  and  the 
principle  of  analogy)  are  sufficient  for  all  the  science  that 
man  can  possess  of  that  which  is  noi  hitnsclf.  If  this  be 
the  case,  it  may  be  well  to  contemplate  the  amount  of  our 
inheritance:  whether  in  wealth  or  penury,  it  \s  at  least 
useful  to  know  the  exact  extent  and  value  of  our  available 
resources. 

Now, — of  these  principles, — one  very  obvious  cha- 
racter is  this,  that  they  are  altogether  conditionate  prin- 
ciples; that  is,  they  assert  that  if  ^,  certain  event  happen, 
another  may  be  expected  to  happen ;  or,  if  a  certain  com- 
bination of  events  happen,  a  similar  combination  may  be 
expected  in  similar  circumstances  to  happen  also;  but  they 
assert  nothing  whatever  as  to  whether  the  events,  abso- 
lutely considered,  shall  happen  or  not.  The  only  certainty 
they  bring  is  manifestly  a  hypothetical  and  dependent 
certainty. 
«ft«:A  ac  Another  characteristic  of  these  principles  is  this,  that 

^tH^^it-  they  seem  in  their  nature  capable  of  augmentation  or  di- 
J22J^^^  minution  of  certainty.  I  do  not  mean  this  of  any  special 
instance,  but  of  the  principles  themselves  as  attributes  of 
the  human  mind.  It  is  universally  felt  to  be  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  providential  arrangement  in  the 
adaptation  of  man  to  the  world,  that  the  antecedent  con- 
viction of  the  stability  of  nature  is  answered  by  the  cor- 
responding stability  itself.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  this 
was  not  the  case;  that,  the  mind  remaining  unaltered, 
the  series  of  events  in  the  external  world  became  utterly 
irregular — a  different  consequent  every  instant  following 
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what  was  known  to  be  the  same  antecedent ;  is  it  not  ob-    lect. 
vious  that  the  mental  conviction  could  not  stand  against      ^"' 


this  outward  contradiction,  and  thus  that  the  principle  oiiuamciu- 
the  invariability  of  sequences,  though  capable  of  being  JS^^i, 
called  into  play  upon  the  occasion  of  a  single  observation,  ^'J^JT^ 
is  not  independent  of  the  confirmation  of  subsequent  ex-  9^*fnt  txpf 
perience?  While  on  the  other  hand,  no  one,  I  suppose,  will  ^'^*'  ' 
affirm  that  we  are  as  vividly  assured  of  the  future  descent 
of  bodies  to  the  earth  on  the  first  instance  perceived  in 
infancy,  as  after  the  unbroken  experience  of  forty  or  fifty 
years.     The  theory  of  Hume,  who  attributed  the  convic- t/mm/i 
tion  altogether  to  habit,  derived  its  plausibility  from  the  ^H^^ 
fact,  that  though  habit  cannot  originate  the  belief,  it  un-  *J^'^*M, 
doubtedly  tends  to  corroborate  it     It  tells  us  (as  it  were)  ^.   ' 
the  mind  and  purpose  of  Nature,  and  assures  us  that  it  is 
fitted  to  vindicate  our  anticipations;   in   much  the  same 
manner  as  our  confidence  in  a  friend  grows  with  the  dura- 
tion of  our  acquaintance  with  his  truth,  even  though  we 
had  originally  felt  the  strongest  prepossession  in  his  favour, 
or  had  received  irresistible  testimonies  to  his  character. 

It  is  also  observable  of  these  principles  of  belief  on 
which  our  physical  knowledge  is  ordinarily  rested,  that 
they  are  eminently  practical  in  their  nature;  by  which  I 
mean  that  they  are  less  calculated  to  be  the  elementary 
principles  of  satisfactory  scientific  conviction,  than  the 
indices  and  guides  of  practical  conduct  and  operative  art. 
Perhaps  nothing  evinces  this  more  forcibly  than  the  expe- 
rience which  I  believe  few  will  deny,  that  these  convictions 
are  felt  to  be  much  stronger  as  regards  the  future  than  as 
r^^ards  the  past  (from  which  the  fundamental  principle 
itself  is  usually  termed  "an  expectation  of  the  stability 
of  nature");  and  that  the  expectation  itself  \&  felt  to 
lessen  in  assured  confidence  when  the  period  to  which  it 
points  retreats  into  the  farther  depths  of  futurity.  If  there 
be  any  one  who,  assuredly  believing  that  a  stone  dis- 
charged from  the  hand  will  drop  to  the  earth  within  the 
next  ten  minutes,  has  the  same  intensity  of  conviction  with 
regard  to  the  same  event  one  hundred  millions  of  years 
hence;  I  can  only  ascribe  the  perfect  equality  of  his  con- 
viction in  the  two  cases  to  principles  that  lie  far  deeper 
in  the  constitution  of  the  mind  of  man  than  the  instinctive 
and  mechanical  "expectation"  to  which  our  modem  guides 
would  reduce  the  whole  logic  of  natural  science. 

These  remarks  (which  it  would  now  perhaps  be  un-^ww'H^*^ 
seasonable  to  extend  much  farther)  may  serve  to  intimate  eZ/A^^M!?^ 
to  you  how  unsatisfactory  the  ordinary  accounts  of  phy-  JSJt/2^ 
sical  knowledge  must  appear  to  any  one  who   (whether**^* 
rightly  or  erroneously)  conceives  that  the  human  mind  is 
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^"'       the  whole  office  of  physical  science   to  classify  observa- 


tions, and  (by  an  instinctive  but  unreasoning  faith)  to  trust 

to  their  continued  verification,  it  is  obvious  that,  for  the 

perfectness  of  absolute  certainty,  we  must  have  recourse  to 

Thg  craving  Something  which  is  not  physical  science.     It  was  for  this 

"^^uiaiHi    that  Plato  struggled  in  the  construction  of  his  "Dialectic," 

JSSS*^*  a  department  of  knowledge   which  was  to  contain  the 

M^aS     principles    of   independent   unconditional    truth;    and    in 

ttrucH^of  which  the  highest  faculty  of  man  was  to  be  brought  in 

aDiaiectic,  presence  of  its  proper  and  sufficient  counterpart,  namely, 

the  supreme  existence  itself,  the  absolutely  perfect, — ^and 

the  emanations  of  that  supreme  existence  dispersed  through 

nature,  and  of  which  all  nature  participated, — the  "  ideas " 

of  things.     If  you  have  been  at  all  engaged  in  the  study 

of  the  history  of  speculation,  so  similar  in  all  its  changes, 

you  will  at  once  recognize  that  this  is  but  one  attempt  out 

of  many  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 

human  reason,  to  pronounce  whether  it  truly  has  an  office 

higher  than  that  of  enumerating  and  arranging  the  pro- 

ThePia^     ducts  of  experience.     It  was  (as  I  have  before  intimated) 

i'^dMs    ^^  ^"^  conviction  of  Plato  and  his  followers,  that  it  Aas 

certtunty      such  an  office;  and  that  there  exists  a  sphere  of  being  not 

aitaiKobu.  j^^  ^^^  ^^^  appreciable  by  sense  or  by  imagination  the 

minister  of  sense,  of  which  the  Reason  of  man  is  the  only 
and  the  direct  organ,  and  which  that  Reason  by  an  innate 
and  inalienable  right  grasps  with  utter  and  absolute  cer- 
tainty.    But  it  is  this  very  similarity  of  the  problem  and 
of  its  solutions  in  all  ages  that  makes  it  now  necessary  for 
me  to  endeavour  to  catch  the  peculiar  point  from  which 
Plato  viewed  it,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  his  verdict  on 
the  question.     I  have  as  yet  addressed  you  as  readers  fresh 
from   the   popular  philosophy  of  the  day;  we  must  now 
descend   into  the  dusky  depths  of  antiquity  to  discover 
there  the  principles  of  which  we  have  spoken,  half-formed, 
it  may  be,  in  that  primeval  world,  and  often  scarcely  dis- 
encumbered of  their  tangling  embellishments  of  all^ory 
and  fiction;  yet  still  very  discernibly  the  same  principles, 
and  often — ^to  a  degree  altogether  unsuspected  by  modem 
readers — the  same  details. 
state  of  phi'       To  stand,  then,  where  Plato  stood,   and  to  see  what 
losopktcai     Plato  saw,  we  must  consider  his  philosophy  of  the  human 
Plato's  day,  rcason  as  the  result  of  a  pertmacious  controversy  which 
E)€atics      occupied  the  literary  and  speculative  circles  of  his  day. 
yi!uoS^rs,a  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  side  stood  the  philosophers  of  Elea  (or  those 
ii^^f-     ^^^  ^^^  imbibed  their  general  principles*),  whose  solution 
aium.        of  the  general  question  as  to  themselves  and  the  universe 

*  [See  Series  ii.  Lect.  ii.     Ed.] 
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was  (as  I  have  more  than  once  shewn  you),  that  all  exist-  lect. 
ence  was  absolutely^  onet  variety  being  only  apparent  and  ^"' 
illusory;  that  truth  had  no  reference  to  anything  diverse 
or  multiple;  that,  therefore,  the  sole  office  of  reason — the 
organ  of  truth — was  to  recognize  this  underlying  unity, 
that  faculty  being  incapable  of  application  to  that  which 
was  more  than  one  single  essence,  equally  indivisible  and 
infinite.  By  these  speculatists,  then,  the  rights  of  Reason 
were  loudly  acknowledged;  but  its  inheritance  was  im- 
poverished;— they  admitted  the  validity  of  the  title,  but 
the  estate  itself  offered  only  the  solitude  of  a  desert. 
On  the  other  hand  was  found  a  class  of  thinkers'  who  a.  The 
denied  the  title  altogether;  who  refused  to  allow  thefS/f^J"' 
existence  of  any  faculty  beyond  the  receptive  energy  of  ^'*^'"^* 
sense ;  and  who,  placing  all  truth  in  the  perception  of  the 
qualities  or  modifications  of  its  elements,  as  a  very  natural 
consequence  affirmed  that  truth  itself  altered  with  the 
alteration  of  the  senses,  or  in  the  language  of  him  whom 
Plato  found  the  most  distinguished  champion-  of  these 
tenets — that  "man  was  the  measure  of  all  things/'  This 
latter  doctrine  is  evidently,  in  its  spirit,  not  confined  to 
mere  "  sensation ;"  it  is  the  doctrine  of  all  who,  with  what- 
ever views  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  agree  in 
holding  that  truth  is  purely  subjective  and  individual ; 
Plato,  however,  seems  to  have  found  it  invariably  con- 
nected with  the  theory  of  mere  sensation,  and  speaks  of 
them  both — in  the  case  of  Protagoras — as  identical. 

Now  Plato  is  to  be  considered  as  a  mediator  between  punoendea- 
these  opposing  theorists;   as  holding  with   the   Pythago- ^jJv,/* "^ 
reans  and  Eleatics,  that  the  Reason  of  man  contemplates  ^^^t^^t 
by  direct  intuition  a  sphere  of  being  beyond  and  above  the  A"''*^*- 
sensible  universe,  but  as  denying  that  that  sphere  of  being 
contains  no  diversity ;  as  holding  with  the  rival  party,  that 
there  is  a  world  of  sensation,  the  object  of  a  special  faculty 
or  set  of  faculties  in  the  mental  constitution,  but  as  deny- 
ing that  science  or  truth  in  their  proper  significancy  can 
be  at  all  concerned  with  that  world,  can  be  dependent  on 
its  phenomena  or  afTected  by  its  changes. 

If  I  were  not  relating  but  investigating,  I  might  enter 
largely  upon  the  discussion  of  this  general  question;  and 
by  adding  the  lights  of  subsequent  philosophy  exhibit  it 
in  a  form  perhaps  more  luminous  than  the  original  Pla- 
tonic one.    As,  however,  my  present  purpose  is  to  endea- 

■  [Comprising,  i.  the  followers  of  Heraclitus  (as  Cratylus  in  Athens,  and 
in  Ephesus  the  school  portrayed  in  Theat.  p.  1 79),  a.  Protagoras,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  learnt  in  that  school— certainly  not,  as  vulgarly  stated,  under 
Democritus— and,  3.  the  Cyrenaics,  headed  by  Plato's  contemporary,  Ari- 
stippus.    Ed.] 
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^ '      not  with  those  of  Leibnitz  or  Descartes,  I  shall  content 


myself,  for  the  present  with  the  humbler  office  of  giv- 
ing you  some  account  of  one  remarkable  discussion  in 
which — as  far  as  a  refutation  can  establish  anything — 
the  fii^t  elements  of  the  Platonic  theory  of  science  are 
established;  perhaps  I  might  rather  say  (for  the  dialogue 
has  no  express  conclusion)  the  ground  is  partly  cleared 
mL^^^  for  the  future  and  still  distant  structure.  The  Theatetus 
has  the  advantage  of  being  one  of  the  most  regularly  con- 
secutive of  the  compositions  of  Plato;  and  for  this  reason 
probably,  more  than  one  expositor  has  directed  attention, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  this  important  dialogue.  At  the 
same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  also  contains  sub- 
tleties whose  true  scope  and  meaning  (though  doubtless 
in  their  own  day  intelligible  enough)  it  is  now  nearly  hope- 
less to  attempt  adequately  to  comprehend  or  to  convey: 
while  on  the  other  hand,  as  if  to  evince  the  boundless 
versatility  of  the  author,  it  also  includes  in  the  pauses  and 
transitions  of  the  metaphysical  argument  passages  (espe- 
cially one  passage)  of  a  sublime  and  solemn  beauty  which 
Plato  has  never  surpassed  in  any  other  composition  what- 
ever. 

AmOytUof        On  these  latter  attractions  of  style  we  have  now  no 
tkedUhgue,  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^ .  ^^j.  gj^^n  J  (jgt^jjj  yQu  ^jtj^  ^^y  minute  ac- 
count of  the  scenery,  decorations,  or  dramatis  personae  of 
the  performance.     Theodorus  the  mathematician,  Theaete- 
tus  a  young  Athenian  of  great  promise,  and  Socrates,  are 
the   interlocutors.     After   some  preliminary  conversation, 
Socrates  comes  upon  the  question  which  occupies  the  dia- 
logue:  '*What   is    Science?"     His   young   friend,    in   the 
manner  so  often  exemplified  by  Plato  in  the  argumentative 
iSSfeJ^/   adversaries  of  Socrates,  answers  by  instancing  a  variety  of 
^xiwwieT    sciences;   an  error  which  Socrates  represses  by  recalling 
/rtjferi^so    him  at  once  to  the  question,  which  regards  the  idea  or 
^    *^        essence  of  science  itself:  and  you  may  here  observe  an 
instance  of   that  process  of  definitions   customary  with 
Socrates,  to  which  we  saw  that  Aristotle    ascribed  the 
origination   of  the    "ideas"  of   Plato.      At   length,  after 
many  approaches,  and  many  digressions,  and  many  modest 
excuses,  the  young  student  attempts  formally  to  answer 
the  question,  and  the  "business" — ^as  dramatic  critics  would 
say — of  the  dialogue  fairly  commences. 
ThtytdeA"         Thrcc  scvcral  answers  are  offered;  and  all  three  are 
^K^^iedg*  successively  rejected.     We  shall  briefly  sketch  the  argu- 
^A^'    ments  involved  by  each;  requesting  you  to  remember,  that, 
if  these  arguments  seem   to  your  modern  apprehensions 
occasionally  deficient  in  force,  and,  still  more,  occasionally 
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obscure  in  purport,  they  are  not  at  all  on  that  account  the  lect. 
less  historically  interesting.  But  for  my  own  part,  I  confess  ^"' 
I  cannot  discover  much  that  even  our  latest  inquiries  have 
added  to  this  ancient  refutation  of  the  narrow  theories 
of  human  knowledge ;  the  theories  and  their  refutations 
have  been  reiterated  in  many  ages  with  little  substantial 
difference;  the  soil  of  human  nature  (to  which  in  its  pre- 
sent state  truth  and  error  are  both  indigenous  products) 
remaining  the  same,  these  flowers  and  weeds  have  risen 
together  in  each  recurring  crop ;  and  the  first  mingled  har- 
vest, as  we  find  it  here  heaped  together,  might  nearly  serve 
as  an  image  of  all  that  followed  it. 

The  first  answer  of  Theatetus  is,  that  science  consists  in  t>.F/*"  „ 
sensation  (olicrai/crt?).     Now  sensation   bemg  m  its  mXMT^  scUnce  coi^ 
variable,  aJtering  equally  with  the  alterations  of  the  sen-  SSiS»». 
tient  organ  and  of  the  subject  perceived,  the   knowledge  J^'j^ 
which  depends  on  it  must  be  likewise  subject  to  perpetual 
change.     If,  as  Heraclitus  and  Empedocles  held,  the  whole  JyJUjI^ 
machinery  of  sensible  perception  is  in  continual  flux,  never  >«&//•  ** 
remaining  the  same  for  two  successive  instants,  if  motion  ^u^n 
be  (as  they  conceived)  the  very  principle  of  preservation,  ^Jf^^JJi 
and  rest,  of  corruption*,  it  is  obvious  that  the  knowledge  tifptrfetuai 
which  is  confined  to  these  ever  mutable  elements  must^f/^.  xssd. 
itself  be  mutable.     If  nothing  "exists,"  but  all  "becomesV* 
science  built  upon  a  principle  of  incessant  alteration  loses 
all  claim  to  permanence  or  stability*.     The  colour  of  an 
object  (for  example)  has  no  claim  to  "  existence,"  it  has  no 
determinate  properties,  it  is  not  the  same  to  another  and  to 
me,  nay,  it  is  not  the  same  to  myself  at  any  two  separate 
observations.     It  is  so  with  every  sensible  object;  for  all 
such  are  but  aggregates  of  qualities  themselves  incessantly 
variable;  and  sensation  the  result  of  a  compound  action 
between  the  object  and  the  organ^     Hence  it  is  argued 
that  the  assertion  that  science  consists  in  the  simple  recep- 

^  [TAaet,  p.  153:  rb  /Up  e&ai  Sokww  koI  rb  yCyrea-Oeu  ir/ny^ct  V€ip4xth  t6  M 
fiil  €tnu  KuL  Awil^vvOai  i^vxia...i^  rwr  viandrtaif  f^is  oix  ^b  VtQC^<^f  f*^  "^ol 
d/ry<af  Sc^XXvrcu,  ^b  yviufaffitav  bk  koX  Kurfyrtvw  Cn  hrl  rb  woKb  at^fcrcu;  £d.] 

*  [lb.  p.  15a  D:  7<7rcrai  rdrra  d  br/i  ^fuv  elyai,  o^k  6pB(at  vpoffayop€6' 
orrct*  (m  fih  ybp  Mhror'  odbiv  d«2  bk  ytyreroi.     £d.] 

*  [lb.  p.  183  K:  o^bhf  dpa  iwun^fupf  fulXXw  -^  ii^  iwLrHjfirjp  i,weKpirdfi€6a 
ifiUTiifiaw  ri  irruf  IrurHififf.     Comp.  183  A.     £d.] 

'  [lb.  p.  15a  E :  b  b^  KaXctt  xp^/<a  Xevictfr,  /irj  tlmi  tLirb  IrepoV  rt  (^<a  rwr 
ffup  bfifidrw,  firfi  h  tm  b/i^JMa-a^.^iibij  ykp  ip  efiy  re  0y  rov  h  rd^ei  koX  /liwoi 
Ktd  9^K  djr  ir  yw4<ret  yiywoiTo..,Kal  b  bi^  fKaarop  cfif  j(pQfui  oiht  t6  wpbcpoKKop 
oOrt  t6  Tpoff^aXKbfUPOP  iffrat,  dXXd  /uro^i^  n  ixdiffrtp  tbiop  yeyopbs'  ^  ab 
biiffxof^^*  bjf  wf  oI6r  aoc  ^cdpercu  HoffTw  xP^f^  rocoGror  koI  Kind  koI  irtpoDp 
i^;  Md  Ai'  obK  hffoyt,  lb.  156  A:  KuHjaeias  b6o  €tbri,...b^pafup  bk  rb  ft^ 
routp  Ixor  rb  bk  vdffx^tp'  ix  bi  TJ)t  to^up  6fu}da9...ylyP€Tai  iKyopa...b(dvfui... 
rd  flip  atcBrfrbp,  ^  bi  aXirBiiaiSy  del  ffVPtKTlvTOVffa  koI  y€PPWfAipii  n  trik  rod 
alvBiiToO.     Compare  159  C,  D :  ^KOtfTor  ai;   ir.r.X. — Ed.] 
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LECT.     tion  of  sensations,  or  even  in  the  active  operations  of  the 
^^^'      faculties  upon  them,  resolves  itself  into  the  doctrine  of  He- 


raclitus,  and  leads  at  once  to  irrecoverable  scepticism.     But 
again,  the  sensation  theory  supposes  every  sensation  accu- 
rately and  completely  true,  as  otherwise  sensibility  could 
be  no  basis  for  knowledge.     Now  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prove  that  any  two  persons  experience  the  same  sensations; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  innumerable  instances  of 
the  difference  of  the  effects  produced  in  the  same  circum- 
Tktsamt     stances  upon  different  men.     Above  all,  he  observes,  we 
^jiZ^tiw''*  have  the  striking  instance  of  the  phenomena  of  dreams  and 
s^ium     ^^  madness*;  and  must  admit  the  impossibility  of  proving 
u  relative    ourselves  at  any  moment  awake,  as  the  evidence  of  the 
tientindi'    dreaming  and  the  waking  mind  is  equally  peremptory  in 
viduai;       favour  of  the  reality  of  the  state  experienced:  knowledge, 
then,  must  upon  this  theory  be  purely  relative',  and  truth 
vary  with  every  variation  of  the  mind.     This  theory  of 
knowledge  dependent  on  sensation,  amounts  therefore  to 
rt/wA».V/Vwf  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras",  that  "man  is  the  measure  of 
7hllu^m^  all  things,"  and  that  that  which  he  thinks  to  exist  exists, 
^KM/^Afan  ^^"^^  which  he  thinks  not  to  exist,  is  by  that  very  convic- 
'sr/*i7aV   ^^^^  deprived  of  real  existence.     I  may  observe  that  the 
tHings/      whole  of  this  preliminary  discussion  abounds  with  very  just 
views  of  the  whole  process  of  sensation  and  the  relation  of 

the  conscious  being  to  external  nature". 

■ 

'  [lb.  157  K— 158  E.    Ed.] 

•  [lb.  160  a:  iMiriKJi  hi  ye  ijjj  re  ripds  ylypccBai,  Uratf  al<r$<ip6/i€POt 
yiv<afjLat...iK€Tv6  re  rivl  ylyveadai,  5rai»  yXvKd  ^  irucpbv  ij  n  tmovtop  ylytnp-ai' 
yXvKd  ydip  fiijdevi  di  yXvid^  dbiQvaTOf  ylyyt<r6ai.     £d.] 

^®  [lb.  160  D:  €ts  Ta&r6p  avfiTiiTTOfKe  xarii  fiiv...''B.pdK\€iTW  ...o2br  /Scd/tara 
Ki»€ur$<u  rd  rdyra,  Kara  Si  VLpiaTaybpav...irdPTiav  xPVt^^'^^^  ApOpunrow  fUrpav 
c&at,  Korh,  hi  Q€airriTw..,ata0ii<rw  irKTTi^/JLrjv  ylyuetrdai,     £d.] 

^*  [Plato's  theory  of  perception  is  that  denoted  by  some  modem  writers  as 
the  '*  representative  theory."  Of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  the  senses 
give  us  no  knowledge  :  all  that  in  sensation  we  are  conscious  of,  is  a  state  of 
mind  or  feeling  {wdSos)  j  the  existence  of  self  or  the  perceiving  subject,  and  of  a 
something  external  to  self— a  perceived  object — are  revealed  to  us,  not  by  the 
senses,  but  by  a  higher  faculty.  The  negative  portion  of  this  theory  Plato 
holds  in  common  with  the  C)rrenaics,  with  Protagoras,  and  with  the  later 
Academics  and  Sceptics.  It  was  controverted  by  the  Stoics,  who  maintained 
that  the  external  world  is  the  object  of  immediatf  consciousness  (xaraXi7irr6i'), 
But  all  the  remaining  schools  of  antiquity, — sceptiod,  dogmatic,  and  mystical, 
— agree  with  Plato  in  denying  that  our  sensations  reveal  to  us  anything  beyond 
themselves.  They  are  modifications  of  consciousness,  feelings,  ^tsXeSf—permo- 
ticnes  intima  (as  Cicero  has  it), — and  nothing  more,  {t6  irepl  iiftas  avpifia2pop 
rddos  iavTov  vXiov  wSii^  iifuv  Melianrrat,  Sext.  £mp.  de  PlaciHs  Cyrenaicorum, 
Math.  §  194.)  So  far  then  as  regards  the  theory  of  sensation,  Plato  is  to  be 
understood,  not  as  refuting,  but  as  explaining,  nay,  confirming  the  dictum  of 
Protagoras,  '*  Man  (i.e.  the  conscious  individual,  whoever  he  is,  0  dei  dvdpiairos) 
is  the  measure  of  all."  But  here  an  important  divergence  takes  place.  After 
shewing  that  the  Protagorean  principle  pushed  to  its  legitimate  consequences, 
annihilates  Ae  reality  of  the  outward  world  as  well  as  the  identity  or  indepen- 
dent existence  of  the  ihind,  or  consdous  subject,  (iiU  re  raw  ylype9Bai..jKu»6 
re  Tiri...&rav  y\vK^...if  ri  roiovrw  ylymtrajL*    Th,  160  A.     Comp.  p.  166  c), 
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Plato  having  thus  argued  the  identity  in  substance  of    lect. 
the  three  theories, — that  of  sensation  alone  constituting     ^"' 


knowledge,  that  of  the  continual  flux  of  all  things,  and  puudtn- 
that  of  man's  beliefs  being  the  true  measure  of  existence, -SJ^SS^^ 
— proceeds,  upon  popular  grounds  and  with  great  variety 
of  illustration,  to  refute  principally  the  last  of  these  views 
as  being  the  most  general  and  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
three,  but  with  constant  allusions  to  the  others  also.    For 
instance,  on  what  grounds  does  Protagoras  himself,  by 
virtue  of  his  calling  as  a  philosophic  instructor,  profess  to 
teach  knowledge,  if,  as  his  principle  declares,  knowledge 
belongs  equally  to  every  human  mind?  and  the  peasant's 
apprehensions  be  as  truly  the  measure  of  real  existence 
as  the  philosopher's?  Again,  if  the  sensible  occasion  of 
knowledge  be  knowledge  itself,  it  would  seem  that  to  read 
or  to  hear  an  unknown  language,  would  be  completely 
equivalent  to  perfectly  knowing  it;  and  that  every  varied 
circumstance  of  sensation  (as,  for  example,  seeing  with  one  ' 
eye  or  with  both)  must,  by  force  of  this  hypothesis,  alter 
the  reality  of  science";  a  notion  so  frivolous  that  even  the 
ingenious  audacity  of  'Protagoras  himself  could  scarcely 
venture  to  accept  it.    Nor  this  alone.     If  it  be  involved 
in  "  knowledge,"  that  it  should  be  the  direct  perception  of 
the  sensible  organ,  it  would  seem  that  all  which  is  retained 
by  memory  is  blotted  from  the  treasuries  of  science",  that 
man  hangs  upon  the  ever-varying  present,  and  that  all 
which  refers  to  past  or  future  is  absolutely  ^nihilat^d. 
But  even  on  his  own  grounds  Protagoras  may  be  conr 
victed.     For  all  experience  establishes  that  some  do  arrive 
at  a  greater   degree  of  knowledge  than  others   (as  the 
physician,  the  musician,  &c.),  and  all  the  world  implicitly 

Plato  proceeds,  by  a  bold  appeal  to  the  inner  consciousness,  to  establish  the 
leality  of  both  object  and  subject.  Se^  The^.  p.  18^—187 ;  a  passage  from 
which  it  suffices  to  quote  the  expressions  following :  lltpl  ^  ^Mtnjjt  ird  vtfX 
Xp6as,.,1  8uufO^  Srt  dfti^ifxa  iarlw;  '^tayt, — ^ToOro  81}  wdrra  (sc.  ova^ar, 
dfioi&niTat  dpiBfMv)  &d  Tlp<».,.du»0€i;.,.AvT'^  dc*  a6r^t  1}  i^vxi  rd  jcoito  fun 
^9inTat.,.,lwiffKor€w. — *^if  fUv  &pa  roff  vaBififtaiTty  o^k  I«  iwioHuiii^  h  tk 
Ttf  w€pl  Utbfiop  avWoyiafif.  He  had  previously  drawn  Thesetetus  into  an 
admission  of  the  unity  of  the  sentient  subject :  tls  idw  ripd  lhio9^  drt  ^pvx^ 
f fre  6  Ti  5«  icaXc&,  vcura  tovto  ^rrefwi,  i  iii  roOrtaw  ofov  6pyi»w  ah6<u6fu^a 
iff  a  olffBifrd. 

Students  of  the  Theatdus  would  do  well  to  read  widi  aUention  the  ac- 
count given  by  Cicero  in  the  Academics  of  the  controversy  between  the  Stoics 
and  the  Academy,  renewed  in  modem  times  by  Reid  and  Brown,  of  whom  the 
former  held  with  the  Stoics  that  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  intui- 
tive, the  latter,  with  Plato  and  the  majority  of  philosophers,  that  it  is  inferen- 
tial. Sir  W.  Hamilton's  masterly  critique  on  the  various  theories  of  Percep- 
tion (Essays,  p.  58)  will  be  read  with  profit  even  by  those  who  are  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  his  conclusions.    £d.] 

"  [p.  163  E.    Ed.] 

"  [p.  164  B :  ffv/iBatpeidpat  oS  ret  iwiffr-ljftw  iyirtro,  tn  iitfor^Uww  avror 
|ti}  hrtoTWjihu^  hrtiift^  o^  opf.    Ed.  ] 
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LECT.     believe  it;  so  that,  if  truth  be  determined  by  momentary 
^^^'      opinion,  Protagoras,  on  his  own  hypothesis,  is  overthrown 
by  a  vast  majority,  the  only  decisive  test  admitted  by  his 
philosophy;  nay,  he  personally  subscribes  his  own  error; 
for  all  opinion  being  (as  opinion)  equally  authentic,    he 
pronounces  his   adversaries    to    speak   true,   in   the   very 
argument  that  assails  them  as  mistaken ^\     Another  pal- 
pable form  of  self-confutation  is  built  on  the  doctrine  of 
Heraclitus.     If,  argues  Socrates,  everything  be  in  a  state 
of  incessant  change,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  of  anything  that 
it  if,  rather  than  is  not.     Now  this  (if  worth  anything)  must 
be  a  formula  universally  applicable,  as  no  reason  can  be 
shown  why  it  should  be  applied  to  one  r^ion  of  nature 
rather  than  to  another.     Sensations,  then,  are  along  with 
everything  else  involved  in  this  predicament,  and  there- 
fore no  affirmation  can  be  with  certainty  made  as  regards 
them;  consequently,  by  the  conditions   of  the  argument, 
it  may  be  as  reasonably  asserted  that  sensations  are  not 
science  as  that  they  are".    The  great  object  **  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Protagoras  was  to  unsettle  the  principles  of  moral 
obligation,  by  denying  the  permanence  of  moral  distinc- 
tions.   Accordingly  Plato  soon  proceeds  to  examine  his 
theory  in  that  light.     His  argument  is  simple  and   con- 
vincing.    He  shews  that  the  universal  experience  of  man 
establishes  that  there   is   a  known,  assignable  difference 
between  the  useful  and  the  injurious^'' ;  this,  indeed,  is  an 
idea  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  just  and  the  unjust; 
but   as  far  as  concerns   Protagoras's  argument,   they  are 
completely  on  a  par.     Both  are  beyond   the   immediate 
scope  of  sensation;  the  calculations  of  the  teacher  of  gym- 
nastics as  to  his  own  art, .  or  of  the  physician  as  to  the 
results    of  medical   applications,   as   much   transcend    the 
sphere  of  pure  direct  sensation  as  even   the  perceptions 
of  right  and  wrong.     But  even  beyond  these  objections 

"  [p«  170:  I^Tnrd  ye  tout'  ^ei  icoM^<$raTov*  iKavot /Uv  T€pL*Tijs   avroO 

TOW  oKrfOii  6&CU,  6fJM\orfi2v  rd  tfvro  do|<i^ti>  dirrfrros.     Ed.] 

"  [p.  1 8a  E  :  oudiv  &pa  iviari^firiv  fiSXKotf  ij  f"?  ^xwrij^iyr  dit€Kpt9dfi€6a 
ipioTibiuvoi  6  rl  iffTUf  iTiar'/ifiri,     Ed.] 

*•  [Not  perhaps  the  "great  object,"  though  certainly  a  natural  consequence. 
Protagoras  is  made  to  admit  that  he  excepts  the  distinction  of  good  and  evil 
from  his  general  principle  of  relativity,  TA^tzi.  p.  166  D  sqq.  How  this  dis- 
tinction was  justified  we  are  not  informed ;  but  he  evidently  intended  to  save 
morality,  according  to  his  own  view  of  it.  The  speech  in  the  dialogue  bearino; 
his  name,  which  excites  Mr  Grote's  admiration,  may  or  may  not  faithfully 
represent  Protagoras  and  his  opinions ;  though  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  a  sense 
of  dramatic  propriety  would  restrain  Plato  from  w/xrepresenting  him,  especi- 
ally in  a  way  too  favourable  to  his  character  and  abilities.     Ed.  ) 

*'  [p.  177  C — 179  E :  woMTOi  fuiWov  d  &y  B^rau.  roXtf  dofavra  a^y,  ravra 
Kol  iirri  dticcua  if  Be/U^v»  f^'^P  ^  KiriTOL'  vcpl  U  rdyaOov  ovdiya...To\jj,ap 
Sta/idxEaBai  UriKCildtL^  li^XZ/aa  oliiBelaa  ir6\vi  iavr^  BiJTat  Ktd  itrrt...     Ed.] 
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to  the  theory  which  makes  the  variations  of  sense  the  lect. 
judges  of  scientific  truth,  is  the  decisive  obstacle  to  its  ^^^' 
admission,  that,  by  reducing  science  under  the  control  of 
faculties  which  we  share  with  even  the  brute  creation,  it 
makes  every  sensitive  being  equally  the  judge  of  truth 
with  man  himself;  a  consequence  beyond  which  the  ar- 
gument can  scarcely  be  carried"  From  all  these  con- 
siderations, it  is  evident  that  the  boasted  solution  of  the 
question  of  science,  which  identifies  it  with  simple  sensation, 
is  unable  to  stand  examination,  its  defenders  being  on 
every  side  convicted  of  palpable  inconsistency.  Before 
closing  this  part  of  the  discussion,  Plato,  affirming  that 
science  is  the  attribute  of  the  soul,  furnishes  a  most  per- 
spicuous proof  of  the  unity  of  the  thinking  principle,  and 
its  distinctness  from  the  complicated  system  of  bodily 
organs  whose  reports  it  receives  and  estimates". 

I  need  now  scarcely  remind  you  that  the  principles 
here  stated  and  refuted,  are  substantially  the  principles  of 
scepticism  in  every  age :  and  I  believe  you  will  find  very 
few  forms  of  reply  to  these  logical  perplexities,  of  which 
the  discussion  just  analysed  does  not  offer  an  example. 
But  though  this  constitutes  a  very  important  incidental 
advantage  of  such  studies,  I  must  remind  you  that  my 
present  object  is,  simply,  to  arrive  progressively  at  an 
estimate  of  the  views  of  Plato  himself,  regarding  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  human  reason  and  the  immutability  of 
the  truth  it  apprehends.  Avoiding,  therefore,  extraneous 
comment,  I  continue  his  own  exposition. 

Theodorus,  who  very  amusingly  describes  the  logical 
frenzy  of  the  Heracliteans  in  supporting  their  theory  of 
the  ceaseless  fluxion  of  the  universe,  tells  us  that  they  are 
unfixed  in  their  very  thoughts  and  language,  as  if  they 
were  afraid  that  even  there  the  appearance  of  fixity  would 
destroy  their  cause*^.  You  will  anticipate  then  that  the 
advocate  who  in  some  measure  represents  their  views, 
shpuld  be  prepared,  on  being  driven  from  his  first  position, 
to  fortify  a  new  one.  Unable  to  find  science  in  pure 
sensation,  he  endeavours  to  discover  it  in  a  region  higher 
than  sensation,  and  he  pronounces,  that  science  is  "right 
judgment,   or  opinion"   (Sofa  0X17^179).     In    this    part  of 


'^  [p.  161  C :  r€$a^fjMKa  ^c  ouk  ttwey  dpx^n€90%  r^  dXiy^eias  ^i  rorrciv 
'X^IMTiaw  i»Arpo¥  iarlp  ts  1j  KM>oKi^>aKot...     £d.] 

"  [p.  184  c  to  186  E.     Ed.] 

*>  ["They  are  living  instances  of  the  unrest  their  books  assert,"  drtxym 
icard  rd  ffvyypdfi/Mra  tfUpo  rrat,  179  E.  Theodorus  speaks  of  Heracliteans  in 
Ephesus ;  but  the  most  celebrated  representative  of  these  views  was  the  Athe- 
nian Cratylus,  of  whom  Aristotle  sp«aks  as  an  advocate  of  extreme  "move- 
ment" opinions,  Mdapk,  HI.  5,  18.  It  was  by  him  that  Plato,  in  his  "early 
youth,  was  initiated  into  these  Ephesian  mysteries.    lb.  I.  6.     Ed.] 

23—2 
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LECT.    the  dialc^ue  we  enter  upon  a  region  characterized  by  all 
^"'      the  peculiarities  of  the  ancient  logic,  and  which,  therefore. 


Sbcond  can  scarcely  be  made  as  familiar  to  modern  readers,  as 
^^Z7i^^'  the  preceding  disquisition.  If  science  be  true  opinion, 
^TjMT^iVj/Vw,  ^hat  constitutes  a  false  opinion  ?  This  question  is  thus 
187  B.  analyzed.     We  can  only  judge  of  what  we  know  or  do  not 

^iittf^  know.  Four  possible  cases  arise.  A  man  may  be  in 
>^/Aii/  error,  by  judging  that  a  thing  he  knows  is  really  some 
false  o^i'  Other  thing  he  does  not  know,  or  some  other  thing  he  does 
T^ti  know;  or  again,  by  judging  that  some  thing  he  does  not 
tZ^oj^he  know  is  some  other  thing  he  does  know,  or  some  other 
^^^/i(  thing  he  does  not  know.  All  these  cases  are  rejected,  as 
«*»»•  presenting  apparent   impossibilities.     Another  method  of 

examination  is  proposed, — ^to  estimate  the  matter  not  in 
relation  to  knowledge  or  ignorance,  but  in  relation  to  exist- 
ence or  non-existence,  that  is,  as  he  defines  it — judging 
according  to  the  truth  and  reality  of  things".     But  here 
he  finds  as  little  satisfaction.     For  he  at^ues,  that  as  he 
who  sees  at  all  must  see  something  which  exists,  so  he 
who  judges  must  judge  what  in  some  sense  exists;  and 
that  he  who  judges  that  which  does  not  exist  (whether  in 
real  or  abstract  beings)  cannot  properly  be  said  to  judge 
at  all**.     Is  then  ''  false  opinion  "  the  mistake  which  arises 
when,  taking  one  real  existence  for  another,  we  affirm  that 
one  is  the  other""  ?   This,  again,  is  shewn  to  be  mentally 
impossible**.     Once  more,  is  **  false  judgment "  the  errone- 
ous application  of  an  inward  conception   to  an  exterior 
sensation?  (exemplified  in  the  view  of  an  object  at  a  dis- 
Atttke^ro.  tauce  which  we  may  mistake  for  another).     This  is  re- 
^ttt^^'  jected  as  too  limited  an   account".     In  this  way,   by   a 
>/iv  0>Mi<w  diversity  of  examples   Plato  endeavours  to  show  that  a 
7Sh!^i^    correct  conception  of  ** error"  has  not  been  presented  in 

f^siHe  or 
inadequaU, 

■^  [p.  188  D :  *A/)*  otv  w  Tdirn  aKewTiw  6  ^ovfio^  xard  t6  tliivai  Kid  fi^ 
€ld4yai...dXkd  xard  rd  tltKU  Kcd  /lii;  The  cases  here  suggested  involve  an  ob- 
vious  confusion  between  ''judgment"  and  "simple  appraiension."  They  are 
in  fact  Cynical  fiallacies.  Socrates  shows  this  presently,  by  distinguishing  the 
mental  processes  in  question,  189  e:  t6  i^  diayouaBai  dp*  6  wep  iy^  KoXeisi 
«.T.X.    Ed.] 

**  [p.  189  B.    Ed.] 

"  [  AXXo^o^^oi'  TUfi  otacw  ^eti5^  tfMifieif  eZku  8<S^r.     lb.     Ed.] 

**  [To  make  this  plain,  we  are  presented  with  an  elaborate  examination  of 
the  phenomena  of  judgment  (189  e)  and  memory  (191  D),  the  latter  illustrated 
by  a  comparison  of  the  receptive  faculty  to  a  tablet  of  wax,  more  or  less  reten- 
tive of  impressions  as  it  varies  in  purity  and  consistence.  To  this  part  of  the 
dialogue  Locke's  celebrated  chapter  on  Memory  presents  a  striking  parallel. 
{Essay,  B.  IL  chap.  x.).    £d.] 

^  iP*  19^  C.  dW'  OTiOw  8«i  &wo4>oJiv€ar  rd  rd  ^evSrj  dofeffiriy  19  ^lat^olas 
wpds  aXffOi^Uf  TopaXKafff^'  tl  ydp  tovt*  ^p,  wk  Sm  vort  iw  avrocf  roij  dcoychf. 
Iinri9  i}ffeuffdfie0a,  i.e.  if  error  consist  sMy  in  mistaking  a  particular  sensible 
image  for  a  particular  notion  in  the  mind,  every  process  of  pttre  thought  must 
be  exempt  £rom  error.     Ed.] 
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any  of  the  ordinary  theories;  for  I  have  little  doubt,  that  lect. 
these  solutions,  which  appear  at  first  sight  strangely  chosen,  ^"' 
were  actually  known  as  theories  of  the  subject  in  the 
popular  metaphysic  of  Plato's  age".  Returning  from  this 
digression,  the  philosopher  once  more  demands,  Can  "  true 
opinion"  satisfy  the  notion  of  science  ?  and  feeling  that  it 
cannot  rise  above  the  evidence  of  testimony  or  analogy,  he 
denies  its  claims^. 

A  third  and  last  attempt  is  made  to  define  the  notion     Third 
of  that  which  alone    deserves    the    title    of   knowledge.  SSISTi^''' 
Science   is  pronounced   to   be,   "opinion  fiera  \6yov" — a^*/|[^J2^'' 
qualification  which  seems,  from   the  subsequent  tenor  oibinrdwuk 
the  discussion,   to   signify,  judgment  "with   explication.'*  Sl^" 
For,  it  is  observed,  no   primary  element  is  knowable  or^tc'-^' 
explicable;  it  is  merely  perceptible   (you  will   remember ^^/^^f-^'- 
Locke's  undefinable  ** simple  ideas"");  whereas  compounds  a? ^!^7*^ 
arc  decomposable,  and  thence  definable:  of  simples,  thcn/J^fSH'o/ 
there  is  "just  apprehension,"   but   no  genuine   " science."  J^^jjj/*'**" 
The  answer  to  this  preliminary  statement  is  remarkable. 
Socrates   is   represented    as   illustrating   his   meaning  by 
words,  and  syllables,  and  letters:  and  he  replies,  that  if 
the  syllable  consist  of  the  mere  letters,  it  cannot  be  known 
(as   matter  of  science)  unless  they  are  known;   for,   as- 
suredly, science  cannot  be  compounded  of  absolute  igno* 
ranee;  but   if  the  syllable  be  not  the  mere  total  of  the 
letters,    but    a   new  and   distinct   being,   then   the  being 

itself  (or  '*  form ")  becomes  an  indecomposable,  and  there- 

• 

"  [For  a  specimen  of  this  "  popular  metaphysic,"  see  Phadoy  p.  96  b.  w^ 
r€pw...b  iyKi^cCK6%  itrruf  6  rdf  alsB-fyrtit  Tap4xt^---^K  roOtuw  Si  ylypoiro  forl^Tf 
KcU  86(o^  ix  5i  fu^f^ffs  Kol  StS^ijf,  \<ifioiiirrfS  t6  '^fie/uTv,  Kord  ravra  yfyif€<r$ai 
iTiffHjfiV^.  We  can  hardly  err  in  conjecturing  that  the  ''wax-tablet"  before 
alluded  to  was  borrowed  from  the  museum  of  ue  school  whose  "  theory  of  the 
human  mind"  is  here  sketched.  The  dove-cote  (197  d)  may  have  come  from 
the  same  or  a  neighbouring  repository.    Ed.] 

*7  [The  refutation  of  the  proposition,  **  Science  or  Knowledge  is  true  opi- 
nion," is  based  on  the  necessity  imposed  on  its  advocates  of  admitting  that  of 
the  two  terms  of  every  Judgment  one  at  least  is  given  as  known ;  for  no  Judg- 
ment, true  or  falser  is  conceivable,  of  which  both  terms  are  unknown.  Hence 
the  definition  in  question  is  faulty ;  for  it  means  nothing,  unless  that  which  it 
professes  to  explain, — the  nature  of  knowledge, — be  assumed  to  be  already 
known.  naXai4(r/jLh  dpoirXetpTov  /i^i  xaS a p (0s  diaXd yea Oai,  /wpuUtt  ydp 
tlfyi^KOfiof  t6  ytypiiffKOfuy  kcU  w  ytyvuHTKOftep  Kal  iTurrdfxeSa  xal  ovk  hrurrdfieBaf 
us  Ti  cuvtivm  oKk^Xiov  iv  ^  (ri  ixLCn^tii}^  dypooOfieif,  Theiet,  p.  196  £.  It  is 
true  that  a  remembered  impression  is  not  a  "  knowledge"  in  the  Platonic  sense; 
but  those  who  hold  that  right  opinion  is  science,  acknowledge  no  other.  See 
the  quotation  from  the  Phado  in  the  foregoing  note.  From  a  higher  point  of 
view  the  refutation  appears  sophistical ;  for  it  seems  to  confound  two  different 
acts :  ytrfVii>9K€vif  [cognoscerCy  kennen)  with  hrUrraffOai  (sare,  wissm).  But  then 
this  higher  point  of  view  is  not  yet  attained,  being  indeed  the  very  thing  sought 
in  the  present  inquiry.  It  would  not,  and  could  not,  be  conceded  by  the  em- 
piricists with  whom  Plato  is  arguing.  The  "  maieutic"  or  suggestive  purpose 
of  the  dialogue  is  here  sufficiency  obvious.     Ed.] 

*  [Essay t  B.  iii.  c  4,  §  4.    Ed.] 
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f.ECT.    fore,    by    the    hypothesis,    an    inexplicable  thing.      But 
^"'       what  does  this  XC709   or  additional   "  explication "  really 


signify?  Is  it  the  image  of  thought  by  words,   simply? 
In   this  case   every    "true   judgment"    will  have    expli- 
cation,  and  all  possessors  of  right   opinions  will  possess 
genuine  science;  for  every  thinker,  not  deaf  or  dumb,  can 
achieve  such  explication  as  this.     But  is  it  the  determina- 
tion of  the  whole  by  the  elements  that  compose  it  ?    Even 
this  does  not  reach  the  idea  of  the  Platonic   "science," 
which  refuses  to  honour  with  its  name  a  process  of  simple 
ordtfcrip-    dccomposition.     Shall  we  declare,  then,  that  "explication" 
g'!S!us?r     answers  to  the  assignment  of  a  genus  and  essential  differ- 
^!^^'      ence*?   and  is  this  what  converts  a  "true  opinion"  into 
"science"?    But  to  this  it  is  answered,  that  (however  this 
differentiation  may  assist  clearness  of  expression)  the  per- 
ception  of  the  distinguishing  qualities   must   be   presup- 
posed in  the  mere  apprehension  of  the  individual  object,  to 
9iake  it  individual. 
Negative  It  docs  not  appear,  then,  that  any  of  these  accounts  of 

J^^'**  scientific  knowledge  reach  the  problem.  There  is,  in  the 
apprehension  of  truth,  as  fixed  beyond  possibility  of 
change,  a  something  which  none  of  them  include.  When 
you  have  arrived  at  this  period  in  the  original  Platonic  dis- 
cussion,— a  good  deal  wearied  perhaps  by  subtleties  which, 
even  in  the  most  rapid  analysis,  I  can  scarcely  expect  to 
engage  much  interest, — you  anxiously  look  out  for  the 
luminous  conception  which  is  to  enlighten  the  obscurity  of 
this  mazy  controversy,  and  by  its  own  contrast  to  call  out 
the  fainter  lineaments  of  the  past  reasoning  in  bold  and 
clear  relief.  But  you  will  expect  this  in  vain.  Socrates, 
after  thus  dissolving  the  structures-  of  his  brother-teachers, 
hastily  closes  the  discussion  by  merely  observing,  that  this 
removal  of  errors  may  clear  the  soil  of  his  hearer's  mind 
for  future  fruit;  and  by  the  still  colder  consolation,  that  it 
will  at  least  prevent  him  from  idly  imagining  that  he 
understands  the  subject  when  he  really  knows  nothing 
whatever  about  it. 
rureaiim-  But  the  truc  object  of  the  whole  is,  nevertheless,  mani- 
*^'  fest  enough.     If  you  have  at  all  maintained  your  attention 

to  the  progress  of  the  reasoning,  you  will  perceive  without 
difficulty  that  it  refers  to  three  great  aspects  of  intellectual 
philosophy:  the  theory  of  mere  sensation,  the  theory  of 
mere  judgment  upon  sensation,  and  the  theory  of  logical 
definition — as  comprising  the  office  and  functions  of  the 
human  reason  in  relation  to  attainable  truth.  And  if  you 
have  but  slightly  contemplated  the  history  of  speculation, 

^  [p.  ao8  C :  t3  ^«cf  rt  9yi\kM»  e/ir«ty,  i  rw¥  hrdrrav  9uuf>4p€i  t6  ipta- 
mdiv.    Ed.] 
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you  can  scarcely  fail  to  perceive  that  these  are  three  forms    ^^/p"- 

of  philosophy  which,   under  endless  superficial   changes, L_ 

have  perpetually  reappeared^  in  almost  every  age  of  the 
history  of  reason.  Am  I,  then,  delaying  you  here  upon 
unprofitable  obscurities,  when  I  exhibit  to  you  this  great 
Reasoner,  in  his  own  graceful  simplicity  of  dialogue,  thus 
holding  forth  (as  if  in  prophecy),  in  the  very  childhood  of 
philosophy,  a  mirror  which  was  to  reflect  the  future  for- 
tunes of  human  thought?  What  is  the  first  of  the  theories 
he  meets  and  prostrates,  but  that  very  account  of  human 
nature,  which  in  language  scarcely  altered  from  the  phrase- 
ology which,  he  furnishes  to  it  here,  degraded  all  France, 
and  from  France  half  Europe,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  last  century?  What  is  the  second  of  these  theories,  but 
that  very  amelioration  of  the  former,  which  allowing  to 
man  a  faculty  of  apprehending  the  relations  of  thoughts, 
permits  that  faculty  to  wander  no  farther  than  the  experi- 
ence of  receptive  sensibility  will  supply  him  with  materials? 
What,  finally,  is  the  third  which  Plato  consigns  to  reproba- 
tion, but  that  theory  which  reduces  all  the  prerogatives  of 
reason  to  the  logical  offices  of  defining^  and  dividing,  and 
classifying  names.  And  what  is  that  which  Plato  consi- 
dered they  all  equally  wanted,  without  which  he  deemed 
them  structures  fair  and  artificial,  but  without  foundation, — 
bodies  comely  and  proportioned,  but  without  life?  He  be- 
lieved that  they  wanted  substantial  reality,  a  principle  of 
absolute  and  ultimate  certainty;  he  conceived  that,  until 
the  reason  of  man — by  virtue  of  its  inherent  power — ^were 
brought  in  contact  with  the  Infinite  itself,  were  considered 
as  an  inward  attestation  of  certain  unconditional  and  con- 
summate truths  self-supported  and  independent,  that  until 
thus  the  human  intellect  was,  as  it  were,  incorporated  with 
the  very  existence  of  the  real  universe  around  it,  no  an- 
chorage could  be  found  in  the  fathomless  deep  of  philo- 
sophical scepticism.  By  what  bonds  he  essayed  to  bind 
together  that  mystic  Triad — ^the  Creator,  the  Creation,  and 
the  Reason  that  images  both— will  form  the  subject  of  our 
next  meeting. 
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DiabcHe 
^PbU0 

Gttutrai 


Gentlemen, 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  ancient  investigators 
of  the  principles  of  human  knowledge  had  largely  exa- 
mined the  subject,  had  submitted  reason  to  its  own  reflec- 
tive analysis,  and  had  evolved  theories  to  systematize  its 
processes  and  operations,  not  at  all  dissimilar  from  those 
which  later  efforts  have  so  elaborately  presented.  Differ- 
ences of  language,  differences  of  habitual  associations,  dif- 
ference's of  historical  position,  must  produce  difference  in 
the  form  of  exposition ;  but  truth  is  limited ;  and  where 
the  facts  of  the  case  lie  iii  no  very  extended  compass,  we 
may  assuredly  anticipate  that  the  faculties  of  theorists  will 
march  in  paths  not  widely  separated  from  each  other. 
Human  nature  recurs  unchanged  in  every  successive  gene- 
ration; its  powers,  its  instincts,  its  prejudices,  remain  the 
same;  and  when  you  find  that  even  in  the  simplest  ques- 
tions^ and  most  palpable  determinations  of  external  phy- 
sical science,  philosophical  heresies  are  seen,  in  spite  of 
demonstration  itself,  to  arise,  yoii  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
the  various  ages  of  intellectual  history  have  been  found  to 
return  the  echoes  of  old  errors,  to  rush  with  all  the  ardour 
of  novelty  and  inexperience  into  illusions  long  before  ex- 
posed, and  to  mistake,  again  and  again,  that  for  the  au- 
thentic coihage  of  eternal  truth,  which  a  forgotten  anti- 
quity had  proved  to  be  the  base  alloy  of  prejudice,  or  the 
gilded  forgeries  of  a  too  active  imagination. 

Such  a  research  as  that  which  I  then  took  occasion  to 
make,  will  not  have  failed  in  one  important  object,  if  it 
have  recalled  or  strengthened  your  respectful  regard  for 
our  forefathers  in  the  philosophy  of  mind ;  if  it  have  led 
you  to  contemplate  in  these  men  inquirers  whom  no  age 
need  blush  to  desire  as  its  own,  thoughtful  and  gifted  spe- 
culators who  possessed  all  our  faculties  long  before  our- 
selves, and  whose  very  exclusiveness  of  devotion  to  these 
peculiar  studies,  though  it  unquestionably  lost  them  the 
benefit  of  lights  flashed  from  other  points  of  the  intellec- 
tual heaven,  yet  gave  them  all  the  advantages  of  patient 
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concentration  and  enthusiastic  perseverance  in  the  work  of  lect. 
exploring  the  region  of  their  own  peculiar  choice.  A  spirit  ^^^'' 
of  most  misjudging  contempt  has  for  many  years  become 
fashionable  towards  the.  metaphysical  contemplations  of 
the  elder  ages.  Alas  i  I  cannot  understand  on  what  prin- 
ciples. Is  it,  then,  a  matter  to  be  exulted  in,  that  we  have 
at  length  discovered,  that  our  faculties  are  only  formed  for 
earth  and  earthly  phenomena?  Are  we  to  rejoice  at  our 
own  limitations,  and  delight  that  we  can  be  cogently  de- 
monstrated to  be  prisoners  of  sense  and  the  facts  of  sense  ? 
In  those  early  struggles  after  a  higher  and  more  perfect 
knowledge,  and  in  the  forgetfulness  of  every  inferior  science 
through  the  very  ardour  of  the  pursuit,  there  is,  at  least, 
a  glorious,  an  irresistible  testimony  to  the  loftier  desti- 
nies of  man ;  and  it  might  almost  be  pronounced,  that,  in 
such  a  view,  their  very  errors  evidence  a  truth  higher  than 
all  our  discoveries  can  disclose !  When  Lord  Bacon,  with 
his  clear  and  powerful  reasonings,  led  our  thinkers  from 
these  regions  of  ancient  thought  (then  newly  opened  to  the 
modern  world),  to  the  humbler,  but  more  varied  and  ex- 
tensive, department  of  inductive  inquiry, — I  represent  to 
myself  that  angel-guide,  all  light  and  grace,  who  is  pic- 
tured by  our  great  poet  as  slowly  conducting  the  first  oT 
our  race  from  Paradise,  to  leave  him  in  a  world  vast  indeed 
and  varied,  but  where  thorns  and  thistles  abounded,  and 
food — often  uncertain,  and  often  perilous — ^was  to  be  gained 
only  "  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,"  and  in  the  downcast  atti- 
tude of  servile  toil ! 

These  haughty  prepossessions  against  the  s^ecvXdXiwt  Subject  of 
researches  of  antiquity  are  nowhere  more  necessary  to  be  *l*ui^* 
resisted  than  in  approaching  the  subject  of  our  consideration 
this  day,  a  subject  which  has  become  almost  proverbially 
the  type  of  fantastic  hypothesis.     On  this  prejudication  I 
shall  make  but  one  remark ;  but  it  is  a  remark  worthy  your 
consideration.    Whether  the  Ideal  Theory  of  Plato  be  or  TJuideai 
be  not  a  system  of  pompous  illusion,  you  will  remember  that  VuSS!^'^ 
it  was  a  system  chosen  and  supported  by  one  who  had  before 
him  nearly  every  objection  your  ingenuity  could  marshal 
against  it.     It  was  not  the  system  of  a  novice,  confident  in 
opinions  which  he  had  never  learned  to  contrast  with  their 
opposites.     Our  ordinary  estimators  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy (undertaking  their  office  upon  a  careless  and  defec- 
tive examination  of  his  writings)  exult  in  exhibiting  the  Potior 
extravagance  of  the  ancient  realism,  and   in  contrasting  ^JSJS^S*, 
with   its  follies  the  simplicity,  perspicuity,   and   truth  of  J^JJ/**" 
their  own  adopted  theory.     Hume  pronounces  Nominalism 
(the  system  which  denies  all  universal  essences  whether 
real  or  mental)  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  "  disco- 
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LECT.     veries"  of  modem  times,  and  rejoices  in  being  even  a  sub- 
^"^'      sidiary  labourer  in  the  work  of  extending  and  strengthen- 


lu supposed  ing  the  influence  of  this  novel  solution.     Yet  we  know  that 
^i^mJd!^  this  very  theory  was  upheld  by  the  ancient  Stoics  in  oppo- 
NomiHoi'     sition  to  the  Platonics,  and,  as  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
think,  was  known  to  the  Megarics  and  Cynics*,  and  there- 
andConcep-  forc  to  Plato  hlmself.     It  is,  at  least,  remarkable,  that  the 
intUism       ^^^^  objcctiotts  against  Realism,  which  were  supposed  to 
establish  the  Nominalism  of  the  twelfth  century,  are  by 
Plato  advanced  in  the  Parmcnides;  and  as  some  of  these 
objections  would  seem  to  lie  equally  (or  nearly  so)  against 
the  theory  of  universal  conceptions,  it  seems  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  Plato  had  this  third,  or  nominalist,  theory 
within  his  view,  but  perhaps  considered  it  not  of  sufficient 
force  to   require   special  mention  and  elaborate  reply:    I 
mean,  not  of  sufficient  force  when  regarded  as  an  adequate 
solution  of  the  entire  question  of  the  Reason  of  man ; — for 
(strange  as  it  may  appear)  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think 
that  Plato,  in  his  mere  doctrine  of  abstraction^  was  nearer 
to  what  would  now  be  called  nominalism  than  to  any  other 
theory  of  that  mental  process.     It  is  certain  that  he  seems 
frequently  to  intimate,  and  to  lament,  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining,  while  we  work  on  sensible  materials,  a  general 
notion  pure  from  sensuous  admixture;  and  to  insinuate  that, 
if  we  could,  the  task  would  be  achieved  which  death  alone 
can  effect — the  immediate  perception  of  essences  as  they 
exist  in  the  intelligible  world.     Aristotle,  on  the  contrary, 
seems  to  have  believed  that  the  viyt^fui  could  be  thus  ob- 
tained*; and  in  the  spirit  of  that  belief  (as  well  as  on  other 
grounds)  to  have  discarded   the  ulterior  speculations   of 
Plato. 

The  other  theory  which  is  opposed  to  the  Platonic 
idealism,  and  which  is  known  by  the  title  of  "  Conceptual- 
ism,"  is  in  the  same  dialogue  expressly  stated  and  rejected. 
"Perhaps"  (Socrates  is  represented  as  urging)  "each  of 
these  elhri  is  nothing  but  a  thought  (vorjfia),  and  can  exist 
nowhere  else  than  in  the  souls  of  men'."    And  so  of  several 

*  [Antisthenes  not  only  knew,  but  seems  to  have  deliberately  adopted  the 
Nominalistic  theory,  though  in  a  somewhat  crude  form,  and  encumbered  with 


TAarf.  aoi  E:  avTd...Ka0'  avrd  iKcurrmr  6v6tia<rai  itivov  etiy:  where,  however, 
the  reference  to  the  Cynics  is  doubtful     Ed.] 

•  As  <iir  AnimSk  III.  c.  8.  Aristotle  frequently  approaches  the  question 
involved  in  the  Nominalist  controversy,  as  Cattg.  c  2  and  5 ;  MetapK  vi.  13,  a; 
Phyx,  II.  I.  All  these  passages  are  decidedly  anti-realistic :  and  if  they  stood 
alone  might  be  thought  to  afford  ground  for  claiming  Aristotle  as  a  Nomi- 
nalist.   Ed.] 

»  [Parnunides,  132  B.     Ed.] 
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Other  objections.  I  do  not  mention  these  facts  in  order  to  lect. 
pronounce  any  immediate  opinion  regarding  the  relative  ^^"' 
merit  of  these  solutions;  but  simply  to  remind  you,  that, 
whether  right  or  wrong  in  his  choice,  Plato  saw  these  alter- 
natives, deliberately  rejected  them  as  insufficient  or  untrue, 
and  deliberately  preferred  to  follow  his  own  theory.  If, 
when  made  aware  of  this,  we  continue  to  dismiss  his  views 
with  contemptuous  slight,  surely  we  must  possess  a  large 
measure  of  confidence  in  ourselves  to  prefer  deciding  that 
Plato  devoted  his  life  to  circulating  despicable  reveries, 
rather  than  that  we  do  not  perfectly  enter  into  his  views 
and  reasonings.  Unfortunately,  these  reasonings  are  ex- 
pressed in  a  form  which  it  requires  much  patience  to  pene- 
trate; and  though  we  may  be  enabled  to  perceive  much 
that  inspires  respect  and  admiration,  he  would  be  a  bold 
critic  who  should  affirm  that  he  has  left  the  dialectic  of 
Plato  without  difficulties.  We  may  enter  far  enough  into 
the  edifice  to  catch  the  general  grandeur  of  the  design,  and 
the  symmetry  of  the  proportions;  but  to  gain  that  point 
from  which  the  whole  is  beheld  at  a  glance,  in  all  its  com- 
plicated relations,  has,  I  believe,  been  truly  given  to  few 
of  those  who  profess  to  have  been  so  favoured. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  you  an  outline  of  the 
theory  of  Plato  considered  in  relation  to  its  aim  and  pur- 
port. My  object  shall  be  .to  attempt  to  seize  the  spirit  of 
the  whole,  without  departing  from  his  own  habits  of 
thought.  Detailed  accounts  of  detached  dogmas  you  will 
find  abundantly  supplied  by  many  writers  and  commenta- 
tors; I  must  attempt  something  more  systematically  con- 
nected, because  this  combination  or  harmony  is  that  which 
our  learned  investigators  of  particular  questions  most  usu- 
ally neglect  to  offer. 

We  saw  that  in  the  ancient  world,  at  the  time  of  Plato,  Historical 
the  subject  of  the  nature  and  the  limits  of  human  know-  fJEJ7^^ 
ledge  had  attracted  deep  and  general  attention.     Had  the  Tkiffiy, 
early  inquiries  on  this  great  question  been  calmly  and  can- 
didly conducted,  there  might  have  been  agreement,  or  dis- 
agreement without  extravagance.     But   it   is  one   of  the 
many   evils   of  the  controversial  spirit  that  it  inevitably 
urges  opposition  to  extremes.     The  "odium  theologicum" 
is  theological,  only  because  theology  is  to  us  the  most  im- 
portant of  speculative  questions;  the  thoughtful  ancients, 
when  they  did  not  fear  the  results,  too  much  despised,  or 
too  wholly  forgot,  the  gods  of  the  people  to  allow  their 
passions  to  be  enlisted  in  assailing  or  protecting  them ;  and 
philosophy  became  to  them  what  religion  is  to  us, — the 
theme  of  incessant  disputation,   because  of  the  deepest 
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LECT.    speculative  interest,  and  therefore  of  the  most  passionate 
^^'^-      controversial  excitement.     Accordingly,  the  primitive  dif- 
piatfsMr-  ferences  about  knowledge,  or  the  relation  of  reason  to  the 
%^dl/^it    Universe,  gradually  widened  until  they  formed   into  two 
%J^^   theories  that  may  be  considered  as  occupying  the  opposite 
aJ^^i^n^    poles  of  human  thought:  the  theory  that  reduces  all  know- 
i//AriJSS  ledge  to  the  accidental  receptive  quality  of  the  org^ans  of 
tobtiMgi      sense,  and  the  theory  that  denies  the  existence  (except  as 
an  utter  illusion)  of  the  whole  sensible  world,  and  refers  all 
knowledge  to  the  apprehension   of  the   One   immutable 
essence  which  it  hides  behind  it.     But  between  these  lay 
two  less  extravagant  accounts  of  the  nature  and  limits  oi 
man's  knowledge:  the  one  declaring  it  to  be  "right  opi- 
nion," but  without  any  further  basis  of  reason,  the  other 
purporting  to  supply  this  deficiency  by  adding  to  the  just 
I.  o/tk*  opinion  a  logical  explication  by  definitions  and  distinctions. 
empirical,    jjow  you  must  couceivc  Plato  as  having  gradually  travelled 
from  the  first  of  these  theories*  (or  that  of  pure  aXaOrio-is) 
through  the  two  last  which  rise  higher  and  higher  in  the 
rational  scale,  until  from  the  utmost  verge  of  the  logical 
system  of   science,    he  discerns   that   farthest    (or    ultra- 
rationalist)  system  of  Unity.     Arrived  at  this,  the  philo- 
sopher proceeds  to  estimate  its  value,  and  to  determine 
whether  it  can  satisfy  the  problem  of  the  true  nature  of 
science,  and  the  true  prerogatives  of  the  human  reason- 
To  make  this  gradual  advance  more  distinct,  you  must 
remember  that  there  are,  by  the  admission  of  all  reason- 
able thinkers,  at  the  least  two  separable  faculties  in  human 
minds, — a  faculty  of  receiving  impressions,  and  a  faculty  of 
conceiving  relations.     Now  the  first  of  the  systems  I  men- 
tioned restricted  our  intellectual  energies  to  the   former, 
and  (considered  as  an  account  of  knowledge)  we  have  seen 
that  Plato  overwhelmed  it  with  argument  and   ridicule. 
The  second  and  third  systems  (however  mutually  different 
as  accounts   of  the  cognitive  powers  of  man)   certainly 
agreed  in  adopting  the  two  faculties — ^the  receptive  sensi- 
bility, and  the  power  of  judgment.     But  we   find,   that, 
even  in  the  higher  form,  he  was  totally  dissatisfied  with 
this  representation.    And  the  reason  was,  doubtless,  this : 

*  [Comp.  Arist  Metaph,  i.  6,  «:  "Plato  in  his  youth  became  familiar  with 
Cratylus,  and  through  him  with  the  Heraclitic  opinions  of  the  flux  of  sensible 
objects,  and  their  consequent  unfitness,  to  become  objects  of  science ;  and  this 
creed  he  continued  to  hold  in  his  later  years."  It  nowhere  appears  that  at  any 
period  of  his  life  he  held  *'  the  doctrine  of  pure  sensation,"  except  in  this  nega- 
tive  way.  His  intolerance  of  the  sceptical  state  of  mind  doubtless  impelled 
him  to  seek  elsewhere  for  a  groimd  of  certainty.  So  understood,  the  account 
in  the  text  is  true;  but  the  formula,  "sensation  is  knowledge,''  is  evidently 
susceptible  of  a  dogmatic  sense,  alien  from  the  whole  spirit  of  Plato*s  specula- 
tions, early  as  well  as  late.    £d.] 
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that,  carry  these  theories  to  the  utmost,  they  yet  leave  us  lect. 
without  (as  he  conceived)  any  substantial  principle  of  cer-  ^^"' 
tainty.  Our  opinions  and  our  definitions  may,  as  com-  2,p/t/u 
parisons  and  distinctions  of  thoughts,  be  perfectly  correct ;  T/^al^ 
they  may  be  consistent  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
entire  scheme  of  thought ;  and  yet  they  may  be  (for  aught 
that  these  theories  involve)  absolutely  disconnected  with 
reality.  Exactly  as  in  mathematics,  it  is  altogether  unim- 
portant to  the  strict  cogency  of  the  demonstration,  whe- 
ther beyond  the  conceiving  mind  there  be  a  single  inch  of 
real  space  in  the  world.  They  comprised  general  expres- 
sions indeed,  the  names  of  classes  or  genera;  but  these 
classes  were  themselves  raised  out  of  particular  objects  of 
sensuous  experience,  and  if  the  sensible  world  was  itself 
changeable,  fleeting,  and  uncertain,  how  much  less  claim 
to  fixed  reality  had  these  shadowy  classifications  of  sha- 
dows ?  Now  if,  to  the  reflective  mind,  there  arise  an  invin- 
cible conviction  that  it  is  formed  for  absolute  certainty, 
and  that  on  many  points  it  possesses  a  certainty  which 
declares  to  it  the  laws  and  nature  of  things,  as  they  would 
be  though  every  subordinate  intellect  perished, — then  no 
account  of  human  knowledge  can  be  adequate  which  does 
not  solve  the  phenomena  of  these  absolute  certainties, 
which  does  not  in  some  manner  bind  together  the  universe 
beyond  the  soul  and  the  soul  itself. 

Under  these  circumstances    you    may  conceive    that    ^  o/thg 
Plato  approached  with  a  more  favourable  prepossession  "^'i^iJ^a." 
the  Eleatic  system  of  the  mind.     For  this,  at  least,  pur-  Jgjj^ 
ported  to  connect  the  reason  with  the  rational  element  in 
the  universe ;  that  is,  it  (though,  perhaps,  indistinctly)  ad- 
mitted that  there  was,  beyond  mere  sense  and  mere  com- 
parison or  inference  or  generalization  or  abstraction,   a 
faculty  of  which  the  inherent  prerogative  was  this — that  it 
could  pronounce,  independently  of  all  sensible  experience, 
certain  truths  regarding  the  universe;   applying  itself  to 
that  which  was  rational  or  intelligible  therein,  as  truly  as,  * 
but  more  intimately  than,  the  eye  can  apply  itself  to  light, 
or  the  ear  to  the   pulses  that  generate  a  sound.     But 
though  an  important  step  was  here  effected,  a  stride  from 
the  transitory  to  the  permanent,  from  the  temporal  to  the 
eternal, — the  subsequent  result  was  barren  of  profit  and 
altogether  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  question.     In 
various  parts  of  his  writings*,  Plato  meets  and  refutes  the 

•  [More  particularly  in  the  Sophist  and  Parmenides,  Compare  the  well- 
known  3rd  chapter  of  Aristotle's  Physics^  B.  I.  where  Trendelenburg,  following 
Simplicius,  traces  a  reference  to  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  of  these  two 
dialogues.  This,  if  correct,  is  an  answer  to  those  who  infer  the  spuriousness 
of  the  Parmtnida  partly  from  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  it  in  Aristotle. 
Ed.] 
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LECT.     theory  which  would  represent  the  rational  substratum  of 
^"^'      the  universal  system  as  one  in  a  sense  so  exclusive  as  to  be 


incapable  of  diversity.  Accordingly  his  own  views  far 
more' resemble  the  earlier  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  whose 
arithmetical  metaphysics  acknowledged  this  variety,  and 
attempted  to  account  for  it,  than  the  unwarrantable  refine- 
ment by  which  the  school  of  Elea  professed  to  prove  that 
the  reason  admitted  no  shadow  of  diversity  in  its  objective 
counterpart.  There  is,  then,  an  intelligible  world  as  the 
Eleatics  assert;  but  that  world,  though  governed  by  one 
grand  and  presiding  unity,  is  yet  diversified  by  a  boundless 
variety  of  intelligible  essences. 
Conceha^  You  can  now  enter  easily  into  the  aim  of  the  theory  of 

^/'uJoHiJ^  Ideas.     That  man's  soul  is  made  to  contain  not  merely  a 
**«^-        consistent  scheme  of  its  own  notions,  but  a  direct  appre- 
hension of  real  and  eternal  laws  beyond   it,    is    not   too 
absurd   to   be   maintained.     That   these   real  and   eternal 
laws  are  things  intelligible,  and  not  things  sensible,  is  not 
very  extravagant  either.     That  these  laws  impressed  upon 
creation  by  its   Creator,  and   apprehended   by    man,   are 
something  distinct  equally  from  the  Creator  and  from  man; 
and  that  the  whole  mass  of  them  may  be  fairly  termed  the 
world   of  things   purely   intelligible,   is  surely   allowable. 
Nay,  further,  diat  there  are  qualities  in  the  supreme  and 
ultimate  Cause  of  all,  which  are  manifested  in  His  crea- 
tion, and  not  merely  manifested,  but,  in  a  manner — after 
being  brought  out  of  His  superessential  nature  into  the 
stage  of  being  below  Him,  but  next  to  Him — ^are  then,  by  the 
causative  act  of  creation  deposited  in  things,  differencing 
them  one  from  the  other,  so  that  the  things  participate 
of  them  (jMerexovai),  communicate  with  them  (koipcovouo-i)  ; 
this  likewise  seems  to  present  no  incredible  account  of  the 
relation  of  the  world  to  its  Author.     That  the  intelligence 
of  man,  excited  to  reflection  by  the  impressions  of  these 
objects  thus  (though  themselves  transitory)  participant  of 
*  a  divine  quality,  should  rise  to  higher  conceptions  of  the 
perfections  thus  faintly  exhibited ;  and  inasmuch  as  these 
perfections  are  unquestionably  real  existences,  and  knowTi 
to  be  such  in  the  very  act  of  contemplation, — that  this 
should  be  regarded  as  a  direct  intellectual  apperception  of 
them, — a  union  of  the  reason  with  the  Ideas  in  that  sphere 
of  being  which  is  common  to  both, — this  is  certainly  no 
preposterous  notion  in  substance,  and  by  those  who  deeply 
study  it,  will  perhaps  be  judged  no  unwarrantable  form  of 
phrase.     Finally,    that    the    reason,    in   proportion  as  it 
learns  to  contemplate  the  perfect  and  eternal,  desires  (ipa) 
the  enjoyment  of  such  contemplations  in  a  more  consum- 
mate degree,  and  cannot  be  fully  satisfied  except  in  the 
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actual  fruition  of  the  perfect  itself, — this  seems  not  to  lect. 
contradict  any  received  principle  of  psychology,  or  any  ^"'' 
known  law  of  human  nature.  Yet  these  suppositions, 
taken  together,  constitute  the  famous  THEORY  OF  Ideas  ; 
and  thus  stated,  may  surely  be  pronounced  to  form  no 
very  appropriate  object  for  the  contempt  of  even  the  most 
accomplished  of  our  modern  "physiologists  of  mind  V 

It  appears,  then,  that  the   Ideal  Theory,   historically  tju  ideas 
considered,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  reaction  from  the  Eleatic  f^^g^ 
Theory  of  Unity;  a  return  from  the  doctrine  of  the  abso-  ^^^  ^ 
lute  simplicity  of  the  rational  world  to  the  prior  Pytha-  Pytha^ona. 
gorean   doctrine   of   Unity    in     Multiplicity'.      That   the 
**  Numbers"  of  Pythagoras  and  the  "Ideas"  of  Plato  were 
closely  analogous,  cannot  be  doubted;  and  much  investi- 
gation has  been  lavished  on  the  question  of  their  precise  ArisMi/s 
relation   to   each   other.     The   differences   between   these  J ■^JJ^''* 
philosophers  in  their  elementary  principles  are  noted  by 
Aristotle  at  great  length  (in  the  ist,  12th,  and  13th  books  of 
his  Metaphysics)  \  but  the  obscurity  of  his  language,  and 
the  difficulty  of  particular  phrases,  render  it  impossible  to 
obtain  any  tolerable  conception  of  this  exposition  without 
careful   perusal  of   the    entire    original    itself.     A   single 
sentence  may  be  quoted  as,  apparently,  the  most  com- 
prehensive;   though    it    will    require  some   meditation  to 
detect   its  exact  purport     He  tells  us^  that  Plato,  with 
the  Pythagoreans,  held  that  numbers  were  the  causes  of 
things,  and  of  their  essence;  but  "to  make  a  duality  of 
this  unlimited  *  which  they  regarded  as  one,  and  to  com- 
pose this  unlimited  of  great  and  small,  was  his  peculiarity." 

•  [The  object  of  this  brilliant  paragraph  being  evidently  to  commend  the 
Platonic  scheme  to  the  notice  of  persons  conversant  only  with  the  language  of 
modern  metaphysics,  the  author  has  allowed  himself  considerable  latitude  in  the 
use  of  phrases  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  precise  counterpart  in 
Plato*s  writings.  I  have  therefore  abstained  from  the  attempt  to  support  the 
several  positions  by  quotations ;  which  will  be  more  appropriate  to  the  detailed 
expositions  which  follow.     Ed.] 

'  [The  question  of  priority  is  at  least  doubtful.  It  is  remarkable  that  Aris- 
totle nowhere  connects  the  Ideal  Theory  with  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of  Unity ; 
while  he  devotes  whole  chapters  to  explaining  its  relation  to  the  Pythagorean 
number-theory.  But  Plato  has  fortunately  left  us  in  no  doubt  of  the  fact  of 
the  former  connexion.  See  the  Pamienides  passim;  and  especially  p.  130  fol. 
Ed.] 

•  \Metaph.  I.  6,  6.  The  "  duality"  (Suoj)  is  explained  in  a  passage  of  the 
Physics,  B.  III.  c.  6,  §  1 1 :  Ti\6.T(av  dtd  ravra.  Ivo  rd  Aircipa  irolrjirtPt  ^(  koX 
iwl  T^  atf^ipf  8oK€i  {freppdXKfiv  xal  irl  ttjv  KaOcUpeffiy.  **  Plato  represented  the 
unlimited  as  Two,  because  it  is  susceptible  of  infinite  augmentation  as  well  as 
infinite  diminution  or  division."  Hence  there  is  no  material  unit;  unity  is 
ideal  in  its  very  nature :  us  vXriv  t6  fUya  iral  t6  luxpdv  fhau  dpxdSf  as  d*  overlap 
r6  h,  Meiaph,  1.1.  The  word  dv^ipov  means  "matter,"  as  Prof.  Butler 
states;  but  matter  in  its  Platonic  sense,  its  predicates  rather  resembling  those 
of  pure  space  than  anything  of  a  corporeal  nature.  See  the  following  Lec- 
ture.   Ed.] 

•  Sc  matter^  I  presume :  constantly  so  called. 
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LECT.     Furthermore,  Plato  (he  tells  us)  held  that  "these  numbers 
^"'      exist  out  of  and  beyond  sensible  things ;  whereas  the  Py- 


thagoreans held  that  the  numbers  were  the  things  them- 
selves." It  is  singular  that  the  technical  phrases  of  the 
two  masters  would  lead  to  a  conclusion  directly  opposite ; 
for  Plato's  fjL€0€^i^,  or  participation,  of  ideas  suggests  an 
intimate  embodying  of  these  essences,  while  Pythagoras's 
lUfifiaiM  T&v  aptdfju&v  rather  brings  with  it  the  conception  of 
a  copy  of  a  distant  exemplar.  On  the  whole,  I  would  say 
that  the  "  Ideas "  of  Plato  were  the  natural  product  of  a 
state  of  thought  more  advanced  than  that  which  the  Py- 
thagorean **  Numbers  "  represent.  The  term  **  Idea,"  which 
must  have  been  from  the  first  more  comprehensive  in 
applicability  and  flexible  in  use  than  the  apiBfu^,  evidences 
that  the  theory  itself  had  risen  to  higher  generalization  in 
the  mind  of  Plato.  He,  however,  often  employs  fragments 
of  the  Pythagorean  phraseology,  with  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  obscurity  which  so  forced  and  mystical  a  form 
of  expression  must  involve.  It  would  seem  that  after 
Plato's  decease  the  arithmetical  nomenclature  rose  again 
into  fashion;  for  Xenocrates  incorporated  it  in  his  funda- 
mental dogmas,  and  Aristotle  identifies  it  with  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy  to  a  degree  not  apparently  warranted  by 
the  writings  of  Plato  himself. 
Theory  of  I  must  now  procccd  to  regard  the  Theory  of  Ideas 

u^dwe-  more  closely  and  systematically.  Plato  believed  that  there 
is  a  perfect  science  of  the  reality  of  things,  independent  of 
sensible  experience,  which  he  considered  (as  is  most  true) 
incapable  of  bestowing  absolute  certainty.  In  every  ob- 
servation made  by  the  senses,  therefore,  he  considered 
that  the  reason  might  disengage  an  element  exclusively  its 
own,  which,  until  that  disengagement,  had  been  mingled 
and  hidden  in  the  complex  result*.  Now  that  this  was  no 
unwarrantable  train  of  thought  may  perhaps  be  thus  mani- 
fested. In  the  observation  of  any  change  whatever,  the 
senses  can  detect  only  the  terms  of  the  change,  that  is,  the 
successive  phenomena  themselves:  but  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  every  such  change  is  accompanied  with  the  irre- 
sistible conviction  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  cause  to 
effect  it,  in  virtue  of  a  principle  above  and  beyond  sense, 
which  pronounces  the  universal  truth  that  "  every  change 
requires  a  causal  energy  to  produce  it."  Were  we  then 
to  proceed  no  farther,  it  is  obvious  that  every  sensible  mu- 
tation brings  the  reason  of  itian  (which  is  the  organ  or 
depository  of  necessary  principles)  in  contact  with  a  genuine 
"  Idea ;"  which  if  it  truly  have  (as  it  truly  has)  an  eternal 

'  [Pheedr,  p.  949  B :   e78ot   e/c   itoXXcSp  fav  alff&fffewif  els  iy  \oywfL^  (w- 
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reality  independent  of  the  mind  that  apprehends  it  may     ^^^* 

be  fairly  said  to  belong  to  a  '*  world  or  sphere  of  ideas^V' ^ 

the  appropriate  object  of  the  inner  world  of  reason*.    But 
as  yet  we  have  gained  only  one  presiding  Idea ;  let  us  try 
if  reason  will  not  evidence  a  more  varied  inheritance  as  its 
property  in  the  ideal  world :   as  otherwise  Plato  has  not 
been  its  correct  interpreter,  his  theory  assigning  (to  the 
endless  perplexity  of  the  systematizers  of  Platonism)  ideas  Every  tx- 
to  everything  that  can  receive  a  name", — ideas  of  rela-  SSa?***' 
tions",  of  colours,  of  sounds", — even  of  artificial  instances  S^J^^ 
of  mechanism",  no  less  than  of  beauty,   symmetry,   and/w/r/A«. 
truth.    Any  account  which  does  not  comprehend  this  uni- 
versality must  therefore  fail  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  Pla- 
tonic reasoning.     Now — as  we  saw  in  a  former  Lecture —  ^^td-^ 
that  the  Good  is  the  cardinal  point  of  the  philosophy  of  m^ud^ 
Plato,  and  by  him  enthroned  in  majesty  supreme  at  the  j^'jrjj*" 
summit  of  the  whole  universe",  you  must  learn  with  him  jj^j^ 
to  regard  the  sensible  world  as  a  development  of  supreme  im», 
perfection  in  an  inferipr  and  transitory  form.    From  what- 
ever cause  (for  this  inscrutable  difficulty  with  all  other  phi- 
losophers   he   evades),    this    manifestation   of  excellence, 
acting  upon  a  subject  that   limits  and  embarrasses  it,  is 
in  the  world  of  sense  necessarily  imperfect ;  but,  by  a  still 
nobler  necessity,   it  is   also   as  perfect   as  circumstances 
will  admit".     If  this  be  granted,   it  will  follow  that  in 
every  phenomenon  there  may  be  contemplated  an  instance 
of  absolute  perfection  in  partial  development;   and   as 
surely  as  sense  cannot  be  explained  without  something 
beyond  sense,  so  surely  does  there  exist  in  the  eternal 

"  \yvirrht  T^ott  R^P*  VII,  517  B,  al,     Ed.] 

*  For  what  constitutes  a  distinct  sphere  of  being  in  any  sense,  but  ind^h 
pendent  reality^ — the  qualities  of  time  and  space  being  here  obviously  inappU- 
cable  ? 

^^  [Arist.  Metaph,  I.  9,  i :  i^aB^  iKttcroif^.hfMawufUp  rt  i<m,  ir.r.X.  (speakiog 
of  the  ideas).  Plat.  Rep.  X.  596  a:  ctdos...ip  f/radroy  eldjOa/Juev  HSeffSa^  jrfpl 
fKCurra  r&  roXXd  oU  ratrhv  Svofia  iwi^ipofiep*     £d.] 

''  [Of  the  '*  relations"  to  which  ideas  may  be  assigned,  specimens  nuiy  be 
found  in  Republ.  v.  479  b.  Comp.  P/iado,  100  B.  If  I  rightly  ui^derstand 
Arist.  Metaph.  I.  9,  3,  the  propriety  of  this  assignation  was  contested  by  some 
of  Plato's  followers.    Ed.] 

^*  \CrcUyL  423  E:  oiJtv  ry  xp<<^MAri  koX  r-j  ^apy  o6k  i^rtp  ovala  ris 
iKOLTiptfi  airrCitv  Kal  rots  dXXoit  iro^iy,  6ira  'ij^lcarcu  ra&rys  rrjt  vpocpi^eus  tow 
cZrcu;  Ed.] 

^*  [As  of  chairs  and  tables,  Rep.  x.  596  B:  xoKKal  fUn  kSXvoa  koX  Tpdwel;ai.., 
dXX'  iSiat  y4  tov  wepl  ravra  ri  ffKt^  81)0,  fUa  p.ky  kKIpjis,  /da  8i  Tpawil;ifi,  To 
these  are  added  in  the  Parmenides  OplC,  xad  riXbs  xcd  pCiroi  4  4^*  ^  ft,  (sic  leg.) 
irifiiraThv  re  icaX  0avX6raroy,  p.  130  C,     El?.] 

"  [As  Repub.  VI.  505  a,  fol.  vii.  517  B.  Phileb.  20  B,  foj.  See  esp.  Rep. 
VT.  509  B:  otK  ovclat  0^of  toO  dyaSoO,  dXX*  frt  iwiK€ira  r^  ovfflat  rpc* 
afitl^  Kol  dvwdfi€i  inttp^wTos.    Ed.] 

^'  [  Tlmceus,  19  d  :  kiyw/uw  d^  hC  iff  rtya  (drtea^  yht^lw  re  kclL  rb  rcU  rbde  6 
(i/K^rdt  iwicTJitrtp,  irfuB^  nfw  iiytiBifi  ik  cvdeis.^iyylyveTai  ^^dros'  ro&rov  S* 
itcrht  ^v  vitna  0ri  ^tfActf-ra  ytiifftfai  ipQvktfiyi  raparXi^ffia  iavr#...    Ed.]  - 
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world  a  special  reason  (consistent  with  the  laws  of  beauty, 
.goodness,  and  truth)  for  every  separate  apparition  in  the 
sensible  world :  a  reason  antecedent  to  the  sensible  mani- 
festation, but  embodied  in  it,  and  to  which  therefore  the 
sensible  manifestation  serves  to  guide  the  human  intelli- 
gence. Nor  is  it  a  satisfactory  account  of  this  matter  to 
identify  these  reasons  with  the  very  essence  of  God ;  and 
thus  to  pronounce  that  there  is  no  medium  between  Him 
and  the  transitory  world  of  sense.  The  Divine  Nature 
(which  only  by  faint  z,m\ogy  we  describe  by  what  we  can 
best  conceive  of  excellence  when  we  term  it  The  Good)  is 
as  far  above  the  world  of  ideas  as  ideas  above  sense ;  a 
truth  which  seems  manifest  from  the  fact  that  reason,  the 
apprehender  of  ideas,  can  form  so  indistinct  and  unsatisfac- 
tory a  conception  of  the  uncaused,  illimitable,  and  all-con- 
taining God.  Through  ideas,  however,  we  may  hope  to 
rise  in  perpetual  progress  towards  this  supreme  idea ;  as 
from  sense  the  reflective  mind  struggles  into  the  sphere 
of  idea. 

Now  we  know  that  there  is  a  faculty  in  the  mind  of 
man  which  generalizes  the  facts  of  sense,  or  abstracts  them ; 
and  to  the  result  applies  a  common  name.     On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  already  laid  down  that  there  is  a  faculty 
altogether  distinct  and  above  it,  which  exists  antecedently 
to  all  experience,  and  is  the  highest  element  of  the  rational 
soul ;  distinct, — for  no  generalization  can  pronounce  with 
certainty  the  universal,  necessary,  and  absolute;   antece- 
dent,— ^for  though  gradually  evoked  into  activity  by  the 
stimulus  of  observation,  its  dormant  properties  existed  be- 
fore they  awoke.     Here,  then,  are  two  faculties, — logical 
abstraction  and  substantial  reason;  the  one  the  organ  of 
general  conceptions,  or  general  names,  the  other  the  higher 
apprehender  of  eternal  realities :  the  one  gradually  rising 
towards  the  universal,  the  other  descending  from  above  to 
meet  it     Now  as  the  former  in  proportion  to  our  increase 
of  reflection  perpetually  swells  to  nearer  and  nearer  ap- 
proximation to  the  latter,  general  conceptions  becoming 
more  and  more  fitted  to  represent  eternal  reasons ;  it  is 
natural  that  Plato  should  regard  them  as  a  kind  of  idea 
untbratiles,  shadowy  assimilations  of  those  everlasting  Ideas 
which  form  the  property  of  the  pure  reason  when  wholly 
emancipated  from  sensual  confinements ;    nor  are  we  to 
wonder  that  innumerable  critics  of  Plato,  mistaking  the 
true  purport  of  his  philosophy  of  the  reason,  should  have 
estimated  him  by  modem  standards,   and   because  they 
found  little  acknowledgment  of  any  faculty  for  apprehend- 
ing the  absolute  in  our  ordinary  treatises,  but  abundance 
concerning  the  faculty  of  abstracting  and   generalizing, 
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should  have  conceived  this  alone  intended  in  the  reah'sm  of  lect. 
Plato,  and  thus  exulted  in  detecting  in  the  teadier  of  ages  ^'"' 
the  preposterous  absurdity,  that  the  conceptions  formed 
by  abstraction  had  themselves  as  abstractions  a  distinct 
external  existence.  Yet  I  can  scarcely  point  to  a  single 
one  among  the  slighting  and  cursory  notices  of  the  realism 
of  Plato,  contained  in  the  works  of  the  Scottish  school, 
in  which  this  imputed  absurdity  is  not  ascribed  to  the 
founder  of  the  ideal  philosophy. 

An  opposite  error — even  more  manifestly  contradicted  Tkiymrt 
by  the  writings  of  Plato — has  often  been  advanced  forj^^/^ 
the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  philosopher's   reputation  2w»<^<!/^ 
from  the  charge  of  supposed  extravagancies.     I  allude  to  SJ^jw, 
the  attempt  which  Plutarch",  and  others  in  various  ages,  Si^lSKj^ 
have  made  to  demonstrate  that  the  "  Ideas  "  of  Plato  were  ^^fJ^^ 
not  meant  as  distinct  realities  at  all,  but  simply  as  models  ^*"**^ 
conceived  in  the  mind  of  God,  in  the  same  manner  as 
models  are  imagined  in  the  mind   of  man.     The  opera- 
tion of  the  Deity  is  thus  conformable  to  Ideas,  in  being 
the  shadowing  in  the  world  of  sense  of  His  own  concep- 
tions of  order.    This  carries  with  it  the  attraction  of  sim- 
plicity, but  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  assertions  of 
Plato,  which  everywhere,  and   in   every  form,  distinguish 
between  the  reality  of  eternal  forms  and  the  mere  con- 
ceptions of  a  mind.     Holding  that  the  "  ideas "  are  inti- 
mately incorporated    in  creation,  being  its  very  life  and 
substance,  Plato  could  not,  without  identifying  the  Deity 
with  His  work,  regard  them  as  in  any  sense  a  portion  of 
the  divine  nature  itself    These  "forms"  or  eternal  laws 
of  things  are  above  us,  but  they  are  below  God ;  and 
though  they  point  to  us  the  character  of  that  Supreme 
Essence  of  Essences,  they  are  not  to  be  worshipped  as 
Him.     God  is  not  the  aggregate  of  laws,  nor  are  those 
laws  only  existent  in  His  Intellect — for  then  where  were 
"creation"? — but  He  is  the  Cause,  and   Sustainer,  and 
Substance  of  Laws.    The  theory  which  would  represent 
the  Ideas  of  Plato  as  simply  divine  conceptions  ot  order, 
would  altogether  misconceive  the  spirit  of  his  views  re- 
garding  the   connexion    of  God    and   the  universe.     In 
Plato  s  view,  the  true  universe  was  itself  ideal,  an  aggre- 
gate of  ordered  laws  accidentally,  not  essentially,  embodied 
in   matter;   and  consequently  the  version   of  his  philo- 
sophy which  I  am  opposing,  would  imply  in  strict  con* 

^'  [This  view  was  adopted  by  some  of  the  later  Platonists.  See  the  next 
Lecture,  note  (i).  It  Is  unjustly  attributed  to  Plutarch,  whose  account  of  the 
ideas  in  his  Platonic  Quesiums  (p.  looi)  is  derived  from  good  sources,  and 
differs  entirely  from  the  superficial  statement  of  the  Pseudo-Plutarch  in  the 
Pladta  Philosophorum  (Lib.  I.  c  3).  It  is  to  this  latter,  doubtless,  that  Prof. 
Butler  refers.    Ed.] 
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ixCT.  sistency  that,  according  to  Plato,  the  whole  reality  of  the 
^"''  universe  was  merely  the  mental  reality  of  a  Conception 
in  the  Divine  Intelligence.  The  error  of  these  repre- 
sentations is  irresistibly  established  by  the  authority  of 
Aristotle;  who  through  the  whole  of  his  detailed  exami- 
nation of  the  Platonic  Theory,  never  once  regards  the 
Ideas  as  being  other  than  true,  and  real,  and  distinct 
existences. 

The  Theory  of  Ideas,  as  a  solution,  or  rather  a  sys- 
tematic statement,  of  the  intercourse  between  reason  and 
reality,  requires,  as  I  apprehend,  a  distinct  discussion  oT 
three  separate  points, — the   relation   of  Ideas  to  God,  of 
Ideas  to  the  universe,  and  of  Ideas  to  man :  it  being  evi- 
dent that  unless  these  three  connexions  are  granted,  the 
theory  is  inadequate.     But  this  subject  i^  too   extensive 
for  the  present  occasion;  and  I  shall  therefore  devote  the 
remainder  of  our  time  to   a  very  necessary  point, — ^the 
peculiar  phraseology  of  the  Ideal  Theory. 
Pkrastoh^        It  has  been  thought  by  some  critics,  that  Plato  insinu- 
^jS^f"^  ates  a  distinction  between  the  eZSo?  and  the  IZka ;  the  628o9 
jJ^J^     being  the  mental  apprehension,  and  the  iZia  its  counter- 
t^taiu.     P*"^  ^^  nature ;  elbo^  t^v  aperrjt;  being  equivalent  to  aperri 
KaOokoVf — /ear    elSrf   a-Koirelv  to    Kara  yivo^   cKoirelv.     But 
though    this    distinction    may    appear    sometimes    main- 
tained, it  assuredly  cannot  be  verified  by  larger  examina- 
tions" :  and  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  on  the  ideal  con- 
troversy, we  may  observe  in  a  single  page  the  phrases  used 
indiscriminately.    This  seems  at  first  sight    an  unhappy 

^'  [The  word  VHoy  in  its  strictly  Platonic  or  transcendental  sense,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  merely  popular  or  logical  meanings,  **form,"  "kind,'* 
•'*  genus,'*  which  are  common  to  Plato  and  other  writers,  occurs  but  in  four  or 
five  dialogues.  Its  appearance  is  the  signal  of  the  completion  of  the  ideal 
theory  in  the  mind  ot  its  author :  and  the  dialogues  in  which  it  is  foimd  are 
acconlingly  reckoned  among  his  maturer  productions  (Brandis,  Handb,  1 1, 
p.  «4i).  They  are,  the  Parmenidgs,  PhiUhis,  Phado^  RepubUc^  and  Tiwugus, 
Passages  may  be  quoted  from  one  or  two  others  in  which  the  word  may^  but 
never  (so  far  as  I  know)  in  which  it  musty  bear  this  signification.  EtymologicaUy, 
indeed,  ^^a  is  but  another  form  of  %X^y  and  Plato  as  well  as  Aristotle  uses  the 
latter  word  in  meanings  parallel  to  all  the  senses  of  lUa^  including  the  highest. 
I  apprehend,  however,  that  Plato  will  be  found  to  prefer  lUa.  in  those  cases  in 
whicn  especial  accuracy  is  required:  as  where  he  may  wish  to  exclude  the 
merely  lo^cal  sense,  or  to  present  the  "idea"  under  its  aspect  of  a  ropd^ecy/ia, 
or  pattern.  See  Rep,  x.  596  b,  where  this  sense  b  brought  out.  ET^os  had 
been  used  just  before,  where  the  sense  of  "  genus"  is  uppermost.  So  Aristotle, 
though  in  his  critique  on  Plato  he  uses  cTSof  and  ^^a  interchangeably,  preferred 
4o  entitle  his  monography  on  the  subject  (now  lost)  irepi  'Ifiec^K  For  a  like 
reason  he  never  uses  the  word  l!b4a  in  developing  the  theory  of  cHiSi;  whidb 
iorms  so  important  an  integral  part  of  his  own  metaphysical  system.  And 
Aristotle's  commentators  evince  a  still  more  decided  preference  for  fd^  as  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  Platonism.  These  nuanees  are  not  without 
interest  to  the  accurate  student :  I  have  therefore  thought  it  worth  while  to 
qualify  the  generally  true  observations  in  the  text,  thou^  at  the  ride  of 
appearing  enamoured  of  a  distinction  without  a  difference.     Ed.] 
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instance  of  verbal  confusion;  but  it  was  probably,  the  lecf. 
result  of  deeper  design  in  the  original  construction  of  this  — I!iL_ 
celebrated  phraseology.  We  shall  hereafter  see  how  the 
theory  of  the  connexion  of  the  idea  external  to  man  with 
the  idea  internal  of  the  reason,  purported  to  illustrate  the 
absolute  certainty  of  the  convictions  of  scientific  intelli- 
gence ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  object  of  Plato 
to  bring  these  antithetical  essences  as  nearly  as  possible 
into  the  position  of  mutual  absorption  and  identity,  withr 
out  wholly  doing  so.  Now,  for  this  purpose,  the  very 
indifference  of  the  names  would  be  one  of  the  most  obvious 
means  of  producing  the  impression  required.  When  he 
uses  the  expression  eZSo^  airh  Koff  avro,  however,  he 
seems  invariably  to  intend  the  Divine  Idea  itself,  resident 
in  the  Divine  Reason,  not  indeed  as  conception  in  man^ 
but  with  a  distinct  individual  existence. 

The  usual  phrases  by  which  Plato  endeavours  to  intimate  PAnuet 
the  connexion  between  the  ideas  and  sensible  phenomena,  ^!^x^*^ 
are  such  as  these: — trapovcia^  Koivtovia^,  fiiOe^i^  (presence,  ^^J^'** 
communication,    participation)    of  ideas.     Sometimes    he'*'^*^"*'" 
affirms  that  things  in  this  world  are  ofioico/iara  rwv  eW^,  ******* 
and   that  the  phenomenon  of  sense  is  roiovrov  otop  to  op 
(something  such  as  is  the  real).     Of  all  terms  expressive  of 
the  original  idea,  none  is  more  constantlv  used  than  irapS- 
&€vyna,  an  exen^plar,  to  which  corresponds  el/cdp,  a  copy"; 
and  no  relation  between  the  real  and  sensible  more  ordi- 
narily attributed   than   that    of  similarity.    The    phrase 
which  Aristotle  has  usually  employed — fiop4>v  or  form — 
occurs  more  than  once  in  the  genuine  writings  of  Plato ". 
It  would  likewise  appear,  that  in  the  ideal  world  itself  he 
conceived  that  there  were  distinctions  of  rank  and   pre- 
cedence; fbr  while  to  the  ideas  in  general  an  eternity  and 
incorruptibility  is   uniformly  ascribed,  he  also  speaks  of 
certain  yepptiTa   irapaSeiyfuiTa'',    which    shared    in    some 
measure  in  the  temporal   and    inferior  character  of  the 
sensible  world  itself.     These  occasional  inconsistencies  (for 
such  they  certainly  seem)  break  the  symmetry  and  preci- 
sion of  the  theory ;  but  we  feel  them  to  be  only  occasional ; 
and  if  we  were  in  possession  of  the  oral  discourses  and 

^  \Ko»oiyla  is  rather  said  of  the  relations  of  ideas  to  each  other  than  of 
their  relation  to  sensibles.  See  Sophist.  157  a  :  ^x^t  KowioAtuf  dXXiJXMt  ^  r(a¥ 
ycmiSm  ^6jis.  But  in  one  passage  of  the  Phado^  100  D,  we  read :  ^  ixtf^ov  toQ 
KoXov  cfrc  rapovffla  cfre  Koiv<avla.    /ii$€^it  is  used  passim,    £d.] 

*•  [Phitdrus,  250  A.    Ed.] 

'^  [eU^v  and  xapditiyfia  occur  TVxrx.  p.  49  B.  The  latter /oxn'm.  Comp. 
li,  48  E,  and  Parmen.  131  D.     Ed.] 

**  [As  in  Pfutdo^  103  E,.  104  D.  But  these  instances  are  rare  and  perhaps 
ambiguous.  Plato  would  probably  not  have  spoken  of  rc{  el5i/  xai  oi  itop^nL 
as  synonymous,  as  Aristotle  does,  Mdaph,  vii.  c.  5.    Ed.] 

■•  \Tinutus,  18  B.     Ed.] 
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LKCT.    traditionary  doctrines  of  Plato,  probably  even  these  minor 
^"'     discrepancies  would  be  resolved  into  more  general  for- 


mulas explanatory  and  even  confirmatory  of  the  main 
theory  itself.  Of  the  real  world  which  is  intercepted,  and 
yet  suggested,  by  the  sensible,  such  phrases  as  these  are 
customary,  and  are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  Plato :  it  is 
TO  ov  del,  yiveaiv  ovKexpp**, — it  is  t6  oin-a>9  op, — it  is  del  Kara 
ravrd  op, — <i<ravToi>^  hc^^f — "^^  dcBtop ;  and,  in  reference  to 
the  special  faculties  by  which  it  is  apprehended,  it  is  voijaei 
fierd  \6yov  irepiXrynTOP,  \6y^  koX  ^povticei,  m-epiXtprrop^  fierd 
vov  KaTcuf>api^,  to  votjtop  and  to  yvanrrop,  while  oi;o-ia  or 
essence  is  met  by  dXi^eia  or  truth,  and  yepeci^  or  genera-, 
tion  in  time  by  irl<m<:  or  faith*".  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fleeting  world  of  sense  is  characterized  as  to  yirypo/jievop  del 
iv  Bi  ovBeirore, — as  yu/pofiepop  xal  diroXKvfievop, — as  xnr  aJr 
rlov  riph^  yiypofiepop;  and,  in  relation  to  the  mental 
faculties  that  perceive  it, — as  Sofjy  fier  ataOi^aeao^  dXoyou 
weptXtprrav^, — as  SofacrToi/,— as  alaBryrop.  Many  other 
forms  of  expression  similar  to  these  are  scattered  through 
the  Platonic  expositions;  but  the  general  purport  of  them 
all  is  the  same,  to  contrast  the  seen  and  temporary  with  the 
known  and  eternal. 

It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  well  for  the  perspicuity, 
though  scarcely  for  the  popularity,  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, if  its  rounder  had  always  restricted  himself  to 
phrases  such  as  these,  distinct  in  their  purport,  and  illu- 
mined by  mutual  contrast.  But  this  is,  indeed,  far  from 
Plains ^  being  the  case.  The  richest  effusions  of  lyric  poetry  have 
^!^Smt^  never  surpassed  the  profusion  of  imaginative  decoration 
«JvS2!*^  with  which  Plato  delights  to  adorn  these  cold  and  feeling- 
less  forms  of  the  pure  reason.  It  would  seem  as  if,  con- 
vinced that  the  imagination  and  senses  were  to  cease  to 
be  ours  beyond  the  grave,  he  was  determined  to  tax  them 
in  this  life  to  the  utmost,  for  the  adornings  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  eternal  world.  To  the  conception  of  Plato 
this  life  was  itself  a  kind  of  perpetual  allegory,  an  image 
in  the  language  of  fancy  of  truths  infinitely  beyond  it; 
and  his  discourses  are  thus  a  picture,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Picture  that  evermore  surrounded  him.  But  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  lavish  ornament,  and  these  constant  appeals  to 
the  lovely  scenery  of  sense,  it  is  remarkable  how  little  he 
suffered  the  seductions  of  sense  to  affect  the  substance  of 
his  teaching.  Though  there  never  were  discourses  more 
beautifully  imaginative,  there  never  was  philosopher  who 

**  [Ttmaus,  37  D.    For  the  remaining  phrases,  see  RepMie,  esp.  vi.  and 
yn^tassim.    Ed.] 
»  [Ibid.  19  c.    Ed.] 
<•  [Ibid.  aS  A.    Ed] 
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more  steadily  discountenanced  the  subjection  for  an  instant  lect. 
of  moral  or  metaphysical  truth  to  the  perilous  despotism  of  ^'''' 
sense  in  any  of  its  forms :  and  they  are  grievously  mis- 
taken who  G^dging  from  some  misunderstood  phrases) 
habitually  endeavour  to  justify  the  refined  immoralities 
and  false  sensibility  of  so  much  of  our  popular  literature  by 
reference  to  the  teaching  or  opinions  of  Plato.  Nothing 
can  impress  more  strongly  the  truth  of  this  superiority, 
than  the  well-known  opinion  of  the  most  poetical  of  philo- 
sophic expositors  with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  poetry  in 
its  usual  forms  from  his  ideal  republic ;  and  even  when  he 
speaks  in  the  course  of  argument  or  illustration  of  that 
exquisite  art  which  possesses  so  mysterious  a  control  over 
the  affections,  and  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  link  between 
the  worlds  of  external  sensation  and  inward  emotion,  the 
art  of  Music^  it  is  with  little  respect  for  its  pleasurable  or 
exalting  influences  (except  as  a  useful  practical  fact),  and 
altogether  with  regard  to  any  powers  it  may  possess  of 
suggesting  by  its  sensible  harmonies  the  harmony  of  that 
world  of  order  where  its  charms  are  absent  and  forgotten. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  views  which  I  have  this  c^eimn^n. 
day  presented  of  the  scope  of  the  ideal  theory  of  Plato, 
you  will  now,  I  trust,  have  perceived  in  it  a  mighty  sub- 
stance of  imperishable  truth.  I  am  not  prepared  to  defend, 
I  shall  have  at  our  next  meeting  to  criticise,  many  of  its 
details;  but  many  fallacies  should  indeed  be  accumulated 
around  it  to  obscure  to  any  candid  mind  the  dignity  and 
symmetry  of  the  structure  itself.  It  may  here  and  there 
betray  feeble  and  unsightly  additions,  but  for  the  most  . 
part  they  detach  without  much  difficulty  from  the  body  of 
the  edifice;  it  may  seem  to  impatient  pursuers  of  un- 
adorned truth  too  profusely  overlaid  with  flowers,  but 
remove  the  flowers  and  the  pillars  are  disclosed  unshaken* 
As  an  effort  to  exhibit  the  eternal  existence  of  the  laws 
which  the  reason  apprehends  in  the  universe, — ^their  reality, 
independence,  and  truth, — the  theory  of  Plato  is  noble  in 
its  aspirations,  and  (as  I  believe)  unimpeachable  in  the 
justness  of  its  ultimate  object;  though,  as  we  shall  see  at 
our  next  meeting,  in  the  details  there  may  be  difficulties 
into  which  he  (and  in  him  human  nature  itself  represented) 
could,  and  can,  scarcely  expect  ever  thoroughly  to  pene- 
trate. 
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GENTLEMEf^, 

I  ENDEAVOURED  in  the  list  lecture  to  convey 
a  general  idea  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  substance  of 
the    Platonic   theory  of  Ideas,  when,  disembarrassed   of 
mythological  and  imaginative  decorations,  it  is  exposed  to 
the  scrutiny  of  reason.     I  attempted  to  shew  you,  that 
this  theory  purports  to  affirm,  that  there  is  in  every  sen- 
sible phenomenon  a  rational  element,  discernible  by  the 
intellect  alone;  which  rational    element    determines    the 
entire  sensible  apparition,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  standing  to  it  in  the  relation  of  a  cause  and  reason,  or 
even,  with  some  plausibility,  may  be  considered  its  model 
or  exemplar:  that  this  rational  element,  being  from   its 
nature  eternal,  must  be  considered  as  antecedent  to  the 
sensible  image,  as  independent  of  it,  and  therefore  as  be- 
longing to  a  region  of  being  essentially  different  from  the 
sensible ;  while  again,  being  united  to  the  sensible  world  so 
as  to  form  its  true  basis  and  reality,  it  cannot  merely  be 
r^^rded  as  a  conception  in  the  intelligence  of  the  great 
Architect  of  the  world,  but  as  truly  existing,  distinctly  from 
Him,  yet  bound  to  liim  in  the  strictest  bonds  of  coetemal 
existence.    When  in  this  manner  you  have  gained  a  view 
of  the  Ideas  of  Plato,  you  at  once  perceive  that  they  are 
no  other  than  those  eternal  Laws  and  Reasons  of  things 
which  even  the  most  cursory  examination  cannot  (I  should 
suppose)  deny  to  be  a  necessary  element  in  every  meta- 
physical estimate   of   the    universe:  and  which    equally 
applying  to  every  existence  whatever,  to  the  least  as  to  the 
loftiest,  to  the  artificial  as  to  the  natural,  are  justly  re- 
presented in  those  **  Ideas "  which,  we  have  already  seen, 
are  in  the  theory  of  Plato  ascribed  to  everything  that  has 
actual  being.     This  UNIVERSALITY  of  the  ideal  reasons, 
which  from  an  imperfect    apprehension   of  metaphysical 
truth  many  of  the  later  Platonists  denied*,  Plato  under- 

^  [As  Alcinous,  tU  Plat  Dogm.  c.  9 :  *'  Few  of  Plato's  followers  will  admit 
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stood  the  scope  of  his  own  reasoning  too  well  not  con-    lect. 
stantly  to  enforce.    Thus,  in  a  remarkable  passage  near      ^^ 


the  beginning  of  the  Parmenides;  "Socrates!"  says  Y^x-^hidtu 
menides*,  (who,  now  the  aged  patriarch  of  the  philo-^^^^ 
sophical  world,  is  introduced  conversing  with  Socrates  just  JJ^C^'" 
commencing  his  career  of  inquiry) — ^'^  Socrates,  how  ad- 
mirable is  your  earnestness  in  the  pursuit  of  speculation ! 
But  tell  me,  have  you  indeed  distinguished  as  you  say,  on 
the  one  side  these  ideas  themselves,  on  the  other  their 
participant  objects  {ja  fierexovTa)  ?  And  does  similitude 
itself  (avT^  o^iorrjsi)  seem  to  you  to  be  really  anything 
beyond  that  similitude  which  we  possess;  and  in  like 
manner  unity,  and  multiplicity,  and  the  rest,  which  you 
have  heard  from  Zeno  ?  Certainly  (replied  Socrates).  And 
probably  (said  Parmenides)  it  is  so  with  the  idea  in  itself 
(eZSo?  avTo  Koff  avrd)  of  the  just,  tlie  fair,  the  good,  and 
such  like  ?  Assuredly.  What  ?  an  idea  of  man  apart  from 
us  and  all  such  as  we  are, — an  independent  idea  of  man, 
or  fire,  or  water?  In  truth,  replied  Socrates,  I  have  often 
hesitated,  Parmenides,  about  these;  whether  we  ought  to 
speak  of  them  just  as  of  the  others,  or  differently.  And 
does  your  doubt  extend,  Socrates,  to  things  apparently 
ridiculous,  as  hair,  mud,  filth,  and  everything  else  that  is 
worthless  and  vile, — do  you  hesitate  whether  we  ought  to 
pronounce  that  of  each  of  these  also  there  is  an  idea  apart, 
distinguishable  from  what  we  handle?  By  no  means,  said 
Socrates.  These  are  nothing  more  than  just  what  we  see 
them :  to  imagine  an  idea  of  these  would  be  quite  extra- 
vagant. Yet,  I  admit,  it  has  often  perplexed  me  whether 
the  same  thing  does  not  take  place  with  respect  to  every 
actual  existence :  but  after  standing  for  a  while  to  this,  I 
have  fled  the  thought,  for  fear  of  falling  into  an  unfathom- 
able abyss  of  absurdities:  and^  returning  to  those  par- 
ticulars for  which  we  have  admitted  that  ideas  do  exist,  I 
devote  myself  wholly  to  contemplating  tAem.  Ah,  So- 
crates, replied  Parmenides,  you  are  yet  young,  and  philo- 
sophy has  not  yet  got  possession  of  you,  as  I  think  she 
will  one  day  do — ^when  you  will  have  learned  to  find 
nothing  truly  despicable  in  any  of  these  things.  But  now 
your  youth  inclines  you  to  regard  the  opinions  of  men." 
It  is,  indeed,  quite  manifest  that  the  reasoning  on  which 

that  there  are  ideas  of  artificial  productions,  such  as  a  harp  or  a  shield ;  or  of 
things  "which  disturb  the  order  of  nature,  as  fever  or  cholera;  or  of  separate 
individuals,  as  Socrates  and  Plato:  they  also  deny  ideas  to  vile  and  paltiy 
objects,  such  as  filth  or  chaff;  and  even  to  mere  relations,  as  those  of 
•greater'  and  'higher.'  For  they  contend  that  the  ideas  are  the  eternal  and 
perfect  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Mind."  The  original  mav  be  found  in 
Stallbaum's  Pamunidest  p.  44,  or  in  C.  F.  Hermann's  edition  of  Plato.  £d.] 
■  [Plat.  Farm.  p.  130  B.     Ed.] 
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LECT.     Plato  built  his  theory  applies  with  equal  force  to  every 

positive  being  whatever.     In  short,  if  I   may  venture  to 

present  the  essence  of  the  theory  in  a  yet  simpler  form,  the 
whole  conceivable  universe  is  metaphysically  divisible  into 
Facts  and  Reasons,  the  objects  of  experience,  and  the 
objects  of  intellect ;  with — as  equally  the  ultimate  point  of 
both — ^that  Supreme  Essence,  who  is  at  once  the  greatest 
of  facts,  and  the  most  perfect  of  reasons,  holding  in  Him- 
self the  solution  of  His  own  existence.  Now  this  state- 
ment, though  not  perhaps  adequate  to  Plato's  entire  mean- 
ing yet  marks  with  a  line  of  light  the  distributions  of  his 
whole  philosophical  picture :  presenting  at  once  the  essen- 
tially successive  nature  of  the  actual,  the  eternity  of  the 
rational ;  the  equal  subordination  of  every  positive  exist- 
ence to  its  own  special  correlative  in  the  sphere  of  reason ; 
the  complete  generical  distinctness  of  the  two,  yet  the 
participation  of  the  sensible  in  the  intelligible  through 
every  part  of  its  being,  as  qualified,  differenced,  and  de- 
termined, by  it.  Thus  the  object  of  Plato  was,  to  trace  all 
that  is  offered  by  the  senses  throughout  this  wondrous 
world,  down  to  its  root  in  a  deeper  and  invisible  world; 
and  to  pronounce  that  the  notion  of  perfect  science  is  a 
delusion  when  it  does  not  penetrate  to  this  profounder 
reality.  And  I  have  already  professed  my  own  entire 
coincidence  with  the  general  principles  of  such  a  philo- 
sophy ;  and  expressed,  in  language  which  they  alone  who 
depend  on  the  vulgar  representations  of  Platonism  will 
regard  as  exaggerated,  my  admiration  of  the  first  full  and 
systematic  teacher  of  such  views,  as  standing  almost  alone 
among  the  uninspired  instructors  of  man. 

But  while  the  general  spirit  of  the  Platonic  theory  is 
thus  true  and  thus  admirable,  I  do  not  affirm  that  we 
must  not  make  occasional  abatements  in  considering  its 
details.  Unquestionably,  extrinsic  influences  so  far  affected 
the  mind  of  Plato  as  to  lead  him  to  encumber  his  sys- 
tem with  additions  altogether  superfluous  and  often  de- 
forming. These  will  offer  themselves  to  you  naturally 
in  the  sequel. 
Th»  Ideal  I  statcd  at  the  last  lecture,  that  it  would  be  necessary 

J^u^^^  to  consider  the  ideal  theory  of  Plato  in  three  aspects,  the 
inngcoH^    relation   of  ideas  to  the  reason  of  man,  to  the  sensible 
thfw^M     universe,  and   to  the  Supreme  Being.     Central   between 
**^''        these  three   terms,  ideas  were  supposed   to  embody  the 
substance  of  truth,  and  to  present  it  in  different  modes  of 
communication  to  them  all.     I  must  demand  your  atten- 
tion in  this  matter ;  you  can  scarcely  expect  that  a  subject 
so  profound  can  be  exhibited  in  a  very  popular  form.     I 
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will  however  disembarrass  it  of  every  avoidable  perplexity,    lect. 
and  systematize  the  whole.  ^** 


touts. 


I.  First,  then,  as  to  the  relation  of  ideas  to  the  x.  tm^ 
human  reason.  It  is  certain  that  the  human  reason  7i^.l 
possesses  an  assured  conviction  with  regard  to  the  abso- ^**** '~* 
lute  truth  of  that  great  metaphysical  law  of  the  universe, 
that  all  which  exists  has  beneath  it  a  foundation  in  the 
reason  of  things,  and  exists  only  in  virtue  of  that  relation 
to  the  intellectual  system  of  Being.  Such  a  reason  of 
existence  is  itself  a  mental  essence,  distinct  indeed  from  r^t^rm. 
the  human  mind  which  apprehends  it,  yet,  as  being  mental,  J^^^ 
unquestionably  of  the  same  nature.  The  human  intelli-  «*«'«/ *** 
gence  knows  that  there  is  the  ideal  substratum,  knows 
that  it  must  be  different  for  every  different  kind  of  per- 
ceived objects,  yet  cannot  pretend  to  apprehend  it  with 
the  plenitude  of  perfect  vision.  But  though  this  fulness 
of  direct  apprehension  belongs  to  a  better — as  Plato  be- 
lieved, to  a  simply  incorporeal  state* — there  is,  as  I  have 
shewn,  a  contact  sufficiently  intimate  between  the  soul  of 
man  and  the  ideal  reason,  to  convince  that  soul  of  the 
reality  of  its  possession ;  to  assure  it  that  it  holds  the  trea- 
sure in  its  grasp,  though  it  cannot  pronounce  its  weight, 
or  form,  or  value.  If  any  one  questions  whether  this  is 
conceivable,  he  may  be  referred  to  the  analogous  argu- 
ment for  a  Deity;  where  from  the  irresistible  law  of 
causality  and  intelligent  ordination  the  existence  is  demon- 
strated of  a  Being  whose  mode  of  existence  our  minds  are 
totally  inadequate  to  comprehend.  A  connexion,  then,  is 
adpiissible  between  the  human  reason  and  the  ideal  forms, 
which,  though  manifestly  in  this  state  partial  and  im- 
perfect, yet  evinces  a  substantial  homogeneity  between 
the  two.  And  thus  on  the  one  hand  ideas  are  said  to 
reside  in  the  universal  mind,  and,  on  the  other,  the  mind 
itself  is  designated  as  an  idea*:  forms  of  phrase  that  attest 
the  conviction  of  a  substantial  sameness  in  the  nature  of 

'  [PkadOf  66  D :  €l  fUKKo/Uy  irore  Ka6aptos  rt  ctaeaSat,  draWcucriow  (roO 
ffiifULTot)  Kid  avri  rj  ^n/xv  ^tariop  avrd  ra  irpdyfuiTC^  /r.r.X.     £d.] 

^  [7*Aeat,  184  D:  els  /dap  ripd  U4a¥,  efre  ^vx^^  ^^^*  ^  ''*<  '<*  JcaXor, 
9d»ra  radra  (vrredvt.  This  however  is  one  of  the  numerous  passages  in  which 
Idia  is  to  be  taken  in  a  popular  sense,  as  =^6ais  v.  t  q.  A  passage  in  the 
Phado  (103  E,  fol.)  is  apparently  incompatible  with  the  assertion  tma  Plato 
regarded  the  soul  as  an  **idea;'*  at  any  rate  the  argumen^  a  very  subtle  one^ 
in  favour  of  the  soul's  immortality,  loses  its  force  on  this  supposition.  The 
error,  if  error  it  is,  is  Ritter^s,  and  Brandis  seems  to  coimtenance  it  {Handb. 
II.  p.  431,  anm.)  Plato's  real  opinion,  at  least  at  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
is  adumbrated  in  the  figurative  passage  of  the  Republicy  which  sets  forth  the 
relation  of  the  Soul  to  the  Ideas  as  that  of  the  ^Xtoctd^  to  the  i^Xtof ,  the  sunUki 
to  the  sun  (p.  508  fol.).  The  ideas  are  rational,  the  reason  ideal  in  its  nature ; 
but  neither  are  the  ideas  Reason,  nor  is  the  Reason  an  idea.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  general  tenor  of  the  remarks  in  the  text  is  not  affected  by  this  cor- 
rection.   It  does  not  appear  in  what  sense  Aristotle  pronounced  the  soul  to 
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LECT.  both.  I  need  not  add  how  such  views  were  fortified  in  the 
^^  ancient  philosophy  by  the  belief  which  in  former  lectures  I 
shewed  to  be  nearly  universal,  of  the  essential  divinity  oi 
the  rational  spirit  in  man.  To  this  community  of  nature 
between  the  soul  and  its  objects,  belongs  that  very  cele- 
ThtPUto-  brated  portion  of  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  the  love  of  ideal 
nicEras.  existence,  which  has  since  held  so  prominent  a  position  in 
the  romantic  and  fictitious  literature,  no  less  than  in  the 
theological  speculations,  of  most  countries.  The  theory 
of  the  Platonic  love  belongs  more  properly  to  another — ^the 
ethical — department  of  the  present  investigation;  but  its 
immediate  relation  to  the  argument  before  us  requires  a 
brief  notice  of  its  bearing  here.  Holding,  as  we  have 
seen,  an  affinity  between  reason  in  man  and  the  forms  of 
reason  in  the  universe,  Plato  found  a  strong  confirmation 
of  this  doctrine  in  the  process  which  in  minds  at  all  raised 
beyond  a  merely  sensible  existence  he  perceived  to  take 
place  in  the  contemplation  of  objects  characterized  by 
beauty,  order,  and  proportion.  The  mind,  in  such  cases, 
instinctively  refers  the  object  to  a  standard  of  higher  per- 
fection which  the  object  itself  suggests.  Pronouncing  the 
visible  phenomenon  excellent  in  proportion  as  it  ap- 
proaches this  higher  standard,  it  yet  is  forced  to  avow 
that  nothing  earthly  realizes  it.  This  however  is  certain, 
that  even  the  earthly  object  is,  by  virtue  of  its  partial 
exhibition  of  perfection,  capable  of  awakening  a  tendency 
to  itself,  varying  in  intensity  according  to  the  measure  of 
the  absolute  beauty  it  manifests :  and  Plato,  unquestion* 
ably  taking  advantage  often  of  very  ambiguous  instances, 
attributed  the  admiration  excited  to  the  innate  affection 
of  the  eternal  spirit  of  man  for  that  kindred  exemplar  of 
beauty  which  the  object  shadowed  forth  on  the  cloudy 
screen  of  the  sensible  world.  Into  the  consequences  of 
this  theory  (which  you  will  find  largely  exhibited  in  the 
Symposium  and  Phcedrtis)  I  am  not  now  about  to  enter; 
my  object  at  present  being  merely  to  adduce  it  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  intimate  affinity  which  Plato  maintained  to 
exist  between  the  soul  and  the  intelligible  essences.  For 
this  doctrine  and  the  former,  taken  together,  exhibit  both 
regions  of  the  soul — ^the  intellect  and  the  emotions — as 
equally  attracted  by  congeniality  of  nature  to  the  ideal 
world.     It  is  easy  to  exemplify  the  two  tendencies  in  a 

be  etS^  rt,  as  Simplicius  de  Anim,  p.  61  A  assures  us  he  did  in  his  dialogue 
Eudemus;  whether  as  the  formative  principle  of  organic  matter  or  otherwise. 
There  are  passages  in  the  SophisUs  of  Plato  which,  if  not  representing  the  soul 
as  an  eUot,  allow  to  the  cfSi;  inherent  vitality.  Whether  this  makes  in  fitvour 
.  of  Professor  Jowett*s  opinion  as  to  the  late  date  of  this  dialogue,  it  is  not  now 
the  time  to  enquire.    £d.] 
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single  instance.  An  act  of  virtue  receives  its  name  from  lect. 
Its  embodying  tlie  eternal  "idea"  of  virtue  in  a  transient  '^ 
shape,  which  "idea"  the  reason  apprehends  directly  as  its 
own  appropriate  object, — as  the  law  of  the  intelligible 
world  which  forms  the  basis,  modifies  the  quality,  and 
fixes  the  whole  character,  of  the  act  thus  wrought  out  in 
the  world  of  time  and  sense.     At  the  same  time,  the  soul,  , 

uiged  by  this  observed  instance,  rises  from  admiration  of 
the  fact  to  admiration  of  the  law ;  and  feeling  that  even  in 
the  noblest  exhibition  of  that  law  by  man  the  reason  finds 
something  to  desire,  yearns  for  that  blissful  country  of 
the  soul  where  alone  absolute  perfection  exists,  and  where 
the  essence,  whatever  it  be,  (for  something  it  surely  is,)  of 
unclouded  virtue  shall  be  disclosed  to  the  intellectual 
eye; — where,  as  it  were,  virtue  and  the  soul  shall  unveil 
to  each  other,  and  one  shall  be  seen,  and  the  other  shall 
see,  both  alike  disenshrouded  of  the  impeding  embar- 
rassments of  their  earthly  and  material  organisms. 

In  the  processes  just  mentioned,  it  is  evident,  as  I  j^.«^ 
stated  in  the  last  lecture,  that  Plato  necessarily  regarded  ^Puuofof 
the  faculty  of  abstraction  as  the  threshold  of  the  temple  of  ^/JSJwl 
philosophic  contemplation;  but  it  is  also  evident  (contrary /«»». 
to  the  representations  of  so  many  of  the  modem  censurers 
of  the  philosopher)  that  he  was  far  from  regarding  it  as 
ensuring  (except  in  a  very  subordinate  sense)  a  position 
within  the  temple  itself.  The  "Ideas"  of  Plato,  those 
ideas  to  which  he  assigned  a  distinct  existence  in  a  distinct 
world,  I  must  again  repeat,  were  not  the  *  abstract  ideas  *  of 
the  modern  philosophy.  They  were  designated  by  the 
same  name,  the  "justice,"  of  which  experience  instructs  us 
to  speak  as  an  abstraction  from  observed  facts,  and  the 
"just  in  itself,"  which  forms  its  exemplar  in  the  sphere  of 
reason ;  because  from  the  deficiency  of  our  present  facul- 
ties we  are  unable  to  rise  above  the  abstraction,  and  there- 
fore give  to  the  higher  essence,  whose  existence  alone  we 
can  bie  properly  said  to  know  directly,  the  name  of  that 
which  is  most  worthy  to  represent  it.  But  while  the  com- 
mon name  is  thus  from  necessity  assigned  to  both,  Plato 
is  careful  to  distinguish  them  in  nature;  and  I  know  no 
single  passage  in  his  writings  in  which  an  abstract  idea  is 
said  to  have  an  existence  outside  the  mind  that  conceives, 
it  The  faculty  of  abstraction  is  unquestionably  repre- 
sented as  requisite  in  order  to  bring  the  reason  into  a 
position  to  hold  such  imperfect  communion  as  it  can  in 
this  embodied  state  attain,  with  the  Eternal  Ideas;  but 
the  best  conceptions  it  can  form  are  still  represented,  how- 
ever they  may^  refine  the  products  of  sensible  experience, 
to  be  yet  deficient  in  that  independent  reality  which  forms 
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LECT.    the  great  prerogative  of  the  ideas  to  which  they  struggle. 
^^      It  seems  to  me,  that  in  such  passages  as  the  following 
from  the  Philebus^y  the  two  are  not  improbably  distin- 
guished from  each  other.      "Whatever  faculty  we  possess 
stable,  and  pure,  and  true,  and  as  we  say  sincere  (elkucpivif) 
belongs  to  things  which  remain  unmixed  and  for  ever  im- 
mutable; or,  next  to  them,  to  those  which  are  most  kindred 
(avyyevrj)  to  themr    When  Plato  reflected  on  the  objective 
reality  of  the  universal   and   necessary  truths  which  the 
reason  discerns   to   be   the   governing   principles    of  the 
universe,  he  might  pronounce  that  in  the  apperception  of 
them   the   reason   held   a   direct   communion  with   ideas, 
manifestly  by  a  faculty  altogether  distinct  from  abstraction ; 
when  by  the  exercise  of  abstraction  he  obtained  a  general 
name,  or  conception,  of  the  geometrical  figure,  the  moral 
virtue,  the  physical  quality — and  along  with  this  had,  by 
the  independent  exercise  of  reason,  pronounced  that  these 
characters  of  things  thus  common  to  many,  must  have 
their  ultimate  reason,  their  model,  their  consummation,  in 
the  farther  and  invisible  system,  he  might  affirm  that  by 
this  act  of  the  reason  he  had  cast  a  bridge  across  the  abyss 
that  divides  the  sensible  and  intelligible,  while  by  the 
previous  act  of  abstraction   he  had  brought  the  sensible 
objects  to  the  utmost  verge  of  their  own  sensible  territory. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  Plato  ever  held  that  the  abstrac- 
tion itself  could  bridge  the  abyss,  or  transfer  the  seen  to 
the  unseen,  the  temporal  to  the  eternal 

But  what  relation,  then,  had  the  generalizing  process  to 
the  apperception  of  ideas?  This.  The  world  of  sense 
pictures  the  world  of  reason.  Now  the  sensible  world  is 
made  up  of  a  vast  complication  of  qualities  and  of  laws, 
which  in  the  world  of  reason  are  presented  in  distinctness 
and  simplicity.  To  represent  this  latter  scene,  therefore, 
the  philosopher  must  study  to  disentangle  complexity,  and 
separate  accidental  concomitants.  To  do  this  is  to  ab- 
stract But  the  necessity  also  arose  (in  Plato's  estimate) 
from  the  perversity  and  hostility  of  the  sensible  subject- 
matter  itself;  which,  debasing  the  ideal  perfection  in  every 
instance,  obliged  the  aspirant  after  the  better  world  to 
abstract  these  unhappy  accompaniments  in  order  to  obtain 
that  which  truly  found  its  model  in  the  sphere  of  ideas. 
In  this  relation  of  the  abstract  to  the  eternal  ideas,  you 
will  find  sufficient  reason  for  Plato's  constant  admiration 
of  the  abstractive  habit,  and  his  reverence  for  language 
which  is  its  creature.  But  that  he  did  not  urge  its  claims 
beyond  the  bounds  I  have  assigned,  seems  eminently 
manifest    from    this    consideration*     The    mathematical 

•  fp-  59  c.    Ed.] 
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sciences    are    the    palmary   instance   of   the    abstractive    lkct. 
faculty;  and  to   Plato  the  favourite  one.    Yet  we  know       '^ 
from   Aristotle,  that   the  fiadr^fiara  were  ra  fiera^d  XeyS^Piaur, 
fieva,    only    intermediaries    between    sense    and    reason ;  SS^iS^ 
having  gained   even  this   advance  from   causes  not   nowj^;;^^" 
worth  investigating;  and  we  know  that  Plato  himself  con- ^^^^^/irtf/ 
sidered  them  the  mere  preliminaries  to  the  philosophy  of  '^ 
essences*. 

Ideas  and  the  "pure  reason"  (the  phrase  is  Plato's 
own,  X0709  etKiKpivrj^  or  Ka0ap6<i'^,  though  since  appropriated) 
being  thus  essentially  kindred  although  unhappily  sepa- 
rated, knowledge  being  the  conjoint  result  of  both,  and 
demanding  both,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  Plato  should 
have  united  them  in  a  common  eternity  of  nature.  He 
usually  argues  the  essential  eternity  of  the  soul  from  its 
faculty  of  self-activity';  but  from  various  hints  and  trains 
of  thought,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  view  I  have  stated 
strongly  influenced  his  mind.  The  rational  element  in 
the  human  soul,  that  which  addresses  itself  to  the  absolute, 
the  necessary,  the  essentially  true,  is  inherently  eternal ; 
because  even  in  its  incorporate  state  not  truly  dwelling  in 
time  or  space,  to  whose  laws  or  conditions  it  is  in  no  sense 
amenable.  It  is  not  to  wait  for  an  hereafter,  it  now  lives 
in  eternity.  Its  spiritual  vehicle,  the  portion  of  the  mind 
which,  operating  in  time,  ministers  to  the  imagination  (and 
thence  ultimately  to  the  senses),  by  comparing  or  ab- 
stracting, must  vanish  with  the  dissolution  of  the  machinery 
of  sense;  but  it  only  vanishes  to  leave  the  purely  intel- 
lectual essence  where  it  found  it,  in  its  own  intellectual 
home.     Such  reasoning  as  this  (which  I  suspect  to  have 

*  [  Arist.  Metaph,  I.  6 :  h-i.  hk  irapd  rd  eUaBtfrd  koI  rd  etUri  rd  ftaBrfftaTucd 
rear  xpaytidrwif  etyal  ^v<ri  fura^Vf  Sta^^poyra  tCow  fUr  oUrBtfrQp  T(p  dUka  koI 
aKlpigra  c?Mii,  tup  i*  dhtav  r(p  rd  fubf  toXV  drra  j/ioia  ctrat,  rh  dk  d5os  ty  avT6 
hcarrw  /jmvow.  Plato  himself,  as  stated  in  the  text,  regarded  the  study  of  ma- 
thematics as  a  preparation  for  speculative  philosophy;  and  distinguished  the 
mathematical  faailty  {didyoia)  from  the  higher  speculative  intelligence  (poOi), 
as  well  as  from  the  mere  notion  or  opinion  founded  on  sense  (^a).  Republ. 
VI.  511  6.  The  conceptions  which  the  mathematician  takes  for  granted  as  tfie 
basis  of  his  reasoning  (viro&^<recs),  such  as  space,  number,  &c.  are  among  those 
which  the  philosopher  seeks  to  account  for.  Compare  a  remarkable  passage  in 
EtUhyd.  190  B:  ol  ^  aS  y€<t}tieTpcu...dT€  'xpfta0ai...o{nt  iirurrdfiewoij  dXXd  ^i}/>cO- 
<rat  fi^w,  irapaiiddwn  817x01;  roct  &aXeicTixMt  KaraxpijcBai  avrw'  rocf  «^/m^ 
fuuny.     Ed.] 

f  [NoDi,  not  A6yos,  is  commonly  found  in  this  combination.  I  remember 
no  instance  of  **\6yos  Ka$ap6s**  or  "  cZXtJc/Hm^."  The  word  roOi  answers  well 
enough  to  the  German  "Vemunft,"  but  not  so  well  to  our  ''Reason,"  of 
whi^  Xoyof.is  the  natural  correspondent  Milton^s  distinction  of  Reason  Dis- 
cursive and  Reason  Intuitive  represents  fairly  the  difference  between  the  two 
modes  of  mental  action.  Accordingly  in  ascending  to  first  principles  Uie  phi- 
losopher is  said  to  employ  pcGs  tierd  \6yov,  or  \oyur/ioG,     Ed.] 

'  [Udffa  ^ffvxh  dBdiarott  rb  ydp  dHicbnfrow  d$di'aTOw.,.fiSvcif  Hi  r6  aM 
MiyoOr...o0irore  Xi^t  Kt^^Oiuww,    Pfuedr,  445  C.     Ed.] 
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LECT.    passed  thmugh  the  mind  of  Plato)  would  of  course  establish 
'^*      — if  the  phrase  be  not  itself  inaccurate — the  anterior  eter- 


Th^pu-  nity  of  the  soul.  This  doctrine  of  pre-existences,  however, 
/w^^J>»-  ^^^^^  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  by  a  very  fallacious 
4xuume».  experiment ;  which  purported  to  evince  that  all  discovery, 
or  even  instruction  in  abstract  truth,  was  but  the  recol- 
lection of  former  knowledge :  as  if  it  were  at  all  easier  to 
conceive  the  mystery  of  remembrance  than  the  mystery 
of  successive  suggestions,  or  the  one  were  a  whit  more 
antecedently  probable  than  the  other*.  The  intellectual 
essence,  then,  Plato  considered  coeternal  with  those  ideas 
which  are  its  sole  appropriate  aliment;  that  which  men 
call  life  was  but  a  dark  and  transitory  imprisonnient; 
and  time  an  episode  in  eternity.  It  dwelt  of  old  in  its 
own  region;  it  sighs  for  it  past,  it  longs  for  it  to  come; 
but,  emancipated  from  the  burden  of  flesh,  it  shall  feel  as 
one  who  awakes  from  a  dream,  discovering  at  length 
that  though  surrounded  by  visionary  forms  it  never  changed 
its  real  place  through  the  entire;  it  reposes  where  it 
reposed  before  the  vision  began t! 

With  regard  then  to  the  connexion  of  the  reason  and 
the  essential  forms,  we  may  pronounce  it  the  spirit  of  the 
Platonic  theory,  ist,  that  a  true  knowledge  or  communion 
of  reason  with  the  reality  of  things  is  ensured  by  the 
kindred,  or  even  homogeneous,  nature  of  reason  and  ideas*. 
2ndly,  that  this  intimate  connexion  is  testified  by  the 
impassioned  aspiration  of,  the  instructed  soul  for  the 
perfection  to  be  found  only  in  the  ideal  world".     3rdly, 

*  This  singular  passage  (in  the  Meuo)  I  suspect  to  have  been  a  merely 
popular  illustration  of  a  doctrine  which  Plato — or  Socrates,  if  it  was  truly  bis— 
built  upon  a  deeper  basis. 

•f  To  qualify  this  statement,  it  must,  however,  be  noted,  that  in  vaiious 
parts  of  his  wntings  Plato  very  distinctly  lays  down  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  of  reward  and  punishment;  which  it  certainly  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
with  this  simply  metaphysical  conception  of  the  eternity  of  the  rational  soul  as 
the  main  ground  of  the  belief  of  immortality.  In  these  representations  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  detach  the  mythological  dress  from  the  substance  of 
doctrine ;  out  it  would  appear  that,  though  rejecting  the  notion  of  a  re-integra- 
tion of  the  dissolved  bodily  integument,  Plato  held  that  enough  of  the  con- 
scious mind  remained  united  to  its  rational  element  to  form  a  subject  for  hap- 
piness and  misery ;  and,  if  this  were  difficult  to  admit,  that  by  the  perpetual 
transition  from  body  to  body,  it  continued  to  be  provided  with  a  corporeal 
vehicle  until  such  a  process  of  refinement  had  been  effected  as,  by  gradually 
weaning  it  from  body,  at  length  qualified  it  for  a  purely  inmiaterial  existence. 
We  here  observe  the  independent  originality  of  the  Christian  tone  of  thought, 
whidi,  while  it  countenances  (as  we  have  seen)  some  of  the  nobler  views,  and 
adopts  some  of  the  more  forcible  esrorcssions,  of  Platonism,  altogether  denies 
its  theory  of  the  inappropriateness  of  a  connexion  of  body  and  soid  in  the  state 
of  perfect  and  consummate  bliss. 

t  [ffvyyernf  od<ra  R  ^xi]  ^Q  Belip.^Kal  tQ  arf  «»^«.— -^^«3/.  x.  611  E, 

£d.1 

M  [pfkadOf  68  A.    Compare  the  erotic  mythus  m  the  Phtgdrus^  p.  ^40  d, 
fol.,  and  that  in  Sympos,  p.  203.    Ed.] 
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that  the  great  business  of  the  philosophic  cultivatcH*  of  his  lect. 
intelligence,  is,  by  the  constant  exercise  of  accurate  ab-  '^ 
straction,  to  fit  tiie  qualities  of  sense  to  represent  the 
everlasting  models  of  the  sphere  of  truth  and  being". 
4thly,  that  we  may  well  conclude  the  rational  nature  of 
man,  formed  as  it  is  for  ideal  contemplation,  to  be  eternal 
as  ideas  themselves^;  and  though  the  sensible  world  it- 
self is,  by  the  participation  of  ideas,  as  perfect  as  the  dull 
obduracy  of  its  material  subject  will  permit,  yet  that  to  the 
philosophic  soul  it  can  never  appear  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  restriction  to  the  inborn  energies  of  the  spirit,  suggest- 
ing, indeed,  the  absolutely  good  and  fair  and  true,  but 
clouding  and  concealing  the  very  perfection  it  suggests", 

11.     We  have,  next,  to  define  the  connexion  of  the  Pla-  ,11.  R*ia- 
tonic  ideas  with  the  sensible  universe.    And  here,  as  there  *pu^dt* 
is  much  obscurity,  and  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion,  jjJJS^  ^' 
I  think  it  infinitely  the  best  course  to  present  you  with  the  ««w»w. 
phraseology  of  the  master  himself:  a  phraseology  which 
will  to  the  meditative  student  afford  a  safer  and  clearer 
light  than  could  be  supplied  in  many  pages  of  comment 

Plato,  as  I  have  before  shewn,  r^arded  the  sensible  as  Ttu*en*a>u 
an  image  of  perfection,  whose  adequateness  to  represent  IZj^t 
the  perfect  original  was  impeded  by  the  unyielding  nature  ^SJJ^ 
of  the  subject  on  which  it  was  impressed.     He  saw  in  the>f'*«- 
universal  system,  as  all  must,  the  two  antagonist  terms  of  catun  o/tu 
good  and  evil;  and  his  merit  was,  that  in  devising  his /S:!!'^n/. 
theory  of  their  mutual  relations,  he  pronounced  the  prin-  •**  t^Pi^- 
ciple  of  good  naturally  and  eternally  the  superior  principle; 
he  pronounced  the  principle  of  evil  to  be  itself  devoid  of 
real  personality,  and  as  far  as  possible  of  reality ;  and  he 
pronounced  that  the  evil — this  dark  negation  of  excellence 
— did  not,  and  could  never,  stand  in  the  relation  of  effect  • 
to  die  Almighty  Personification  of  Grood : — Ot5«  &pa  wov- 
tfav  76  cXtvqv  to  arfodov  oKK^  r&v  fiiv  eS  iyhvrmf  airu>v^ 
T&v  hi  KOK&v  avalTiav^\    You  will  therefore  perceive,  that, 

n  [Symp.  iii  C :  ifix^fiepetf  diri  rfir8<  tmt  JtoXAr  ixtUfw  Ipwra  rul^  nXoO 
dtl  ^Tori^ac,  fSicvep  ivapapoBfuits  xp^iuww^  dv6  Mt  iirl  ddo  Ktd  dvS  Mtp  M 
rdyra  ra*icaXct  atb/Mraf  Koi  dx6  t&p  JcoXcSr  ^wftdrup  M  rd  iraXd  6rcri|M/cara, 
KoL  dx6  r.  KoK.  hnr,  M  rd  KoXd  ftoBij/tara,  lor*  tof  dv6  rCm  iMBnuudnap  iv^ 
ixeipo  t6  itaBtuia  reXevrVVt  B  iffrv  oCk  dXX^  4  a»roG  ixdww  roO  iraXoO  /td$iifta, 
Kol  yp<^  aM  T€\€UTU0  6  iffTi  KoK&p.  Compare  also  a  well-known  passage  in 
RepubL  VII.  533  A — 537  D  on  the  uses'  of  the  mathematical  sciences  as  a  pie- 
paration  for  philosophy  or  the  science  of  ideas  {iKKrucd  irpdt  waituf),    Ed.] 

^  [PhoM,  80  B :  Tf,»,deUf  Kol  dOcofdrif  koX  twfrip  koI  ftopoui^  gal  c(dut« 
Xvrw  KoX  del  C»9wrtat  itaX  nurd  rvurd  txoi^i  ainrff  6iudrarw  eZku  ^Inrxh^*     £l>-] 

"  [Compare  Phadr,  «49  D,  fol.  with  Phado^  6$  A— 66  c.    Symp,  411  B — 

414  A.     Ed.] 

^*  \RepubU  n.  p.  370  B.  In  the  sequel  yet  stronger  expressions  are  used. 
'<  It  cannot  be  true,  as  the  vulgar  affirm,  that  *God  is  the  author  of  all  things ;' 
...all  that  is  good  in  the  world  must  be  traced  to  him  as  its  cause;  evil — ^wmch 

B.  as 
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LECT.    whatever  modifications  it  might  afterwards  have  under- 
'^'      gone,  the  original  theory  of  Plato  is  absolutely  distinct 
from  every  form  of  Manicheism.     I  need  not  say,  that  this 
theory  leaves  the  subject  in  much  mystery ;  but  this  every 
theory  must  do :  and  the  true  merit  in  such  a  case  is,  not 
to  explain  the  inexplicable,  but  to  fix  the  mystery  (which 
can   never  be  absolutely  evaded)  in  such  a  part  of  the 
question  as  will  preserve  the  Divine  characters  and  prero- 
gatives unimpeached*.    The  material  subject  being  thus 
opposed  to  the  formative  principle  of  good,  the  office  of 
the  eternal  forms  was  to  qualify  and  confine  it ;  and  hence 
Plato  perpetually  designates    bare    matter  as  the   "  ««- 
Hitdutmc-  limited'*  {jh  aireipop),  and  the  intelligible  essence  that  im- 
wlC^»?  presses  and  controls  it,  as  "  the  bound  or  limit^\''    When  he 
iimiud;      attempts  to  characterize  the  relation  between  these  laws  of 
perfect  excellence  and  the  sensible  phenomenon,  he  speaks 
expru$idin  of  it,  as  the  relation,  ist,  of  one  to  many  (to  ei;  to  to,  iroKKoy 
.^nw/'i^.  by  which  title  the  sensible  world  is  constantly  designated)"; 
and  hence,  2ndly,  as  of  that  which  is  single  to  that  which 
is  internally  opposite  to  itself  {ivavriov  avro  avro}),  multi- 
plicity admitting  of  this  reciprocal  opposition  of  parts"; 
and  hence  again,  3rdly,  as  of  that  which  is  simple  to  that 
which  is  confused  {avyKcxvfiepovy^;  and  4thly,  as  of  that 
which  is  indivisible  to  that  which  is  divisible  (to  /lepiarov) "; 
5thly,  as  the  unchangeable  to  the  changeable'*,  the  sensi- 
ble (as  we  have  so  often  seen)  never  truly  existing,  but 
"  becoming  ;'*  6thly,  as  the  Divine  (Oetov)  to  the  necessary 
{dvarficcuov),  a  connexion  very  obscure,  and  by  Plato  treated 
briefly  and  hastily";  /thly,  as  the  absolute  to  the  relative ; 

exists  in  far  IsLTger  measure  than  good-r-we  cannot  regard  as  caused  by  God, 
we  must  seek  some  other  origin  for  it."    Ed.] 

•  The  great  practical  defect  of  the  system  of  Plato  (as  afterwards  appeared) 
was  the  identification  of  the  material,  or  corporeal,  nature  with  the  nature  of 
evil ;  which  unhappily  countenanced  all  the  extravagances  of  the  ascetic  disci- 
pline of  the  East,  and  assuredly  injured  the  simplicity  of  Christian  practice  in 
the  early  ages.     But  this  belongs  to  future  inquiries. 

^'  {Phiiebus,  p.  33  C  :  rbv  $€^  iKiyoiUv  wov  rd  ithf  dretpw  8ei^  tQf  SFTtaif, 
ri  9i  rdpas,    Ed.] 

^^  [lb.  p.  16  c :  i^  Ms  fih  Koi  ix  woXKwif  tvrwf  tup  dd  Xtyofihtaif  eZrai, 
W/xtt  hk  cat  dwetf^op  iw  a^rrdis  ^ifi^vrw  ^orrwi^.     Ed.] 

^'  [lb.  pp.  24,  ^5;  Tim,  p.  49  c,  fol.;  Phado^  p.  70  D,  fol.,  compared  with 
103  B,  where  the  contrast  between  that  which  becomes  and  that  which  is  is 
clearly  brought  out :  rhrt  tikv  iXiyero  iic  rod  ifarrlov  irpdyfuvrot  r6  imvriop 

wpay/ia  ylypeaSat^   ww  Si aM  t6  h6.PTi.09  iavrtf  ipdprtop  ovk    dp  irorc 

yipoiTO.     Ed.] 

^8  [Pg/>.  VII.  p.  524  C:  fUya  ix^p  17  iJ^ts  koX  ctuKpdp  i6pa...iXK*  w  K€x<api' 
CfUpw  dXXa  ffvyKcxvfihop  rt,     Ed.] 

*•  [Tim.  p.  35  A,  where  ^  dfiipiO'Tos  ical  del  Kard  ra&rd  ^x^vo'a  ov^-^a  is 
contrasted  with  1^  refA  rd  ff<afuiTa  yiypofihif  fAtpurr'^.     Ed.] 

^  [*A\Koio6fi€POPf  KiPo6fUPOPf  or  K€Kivrjfi4pop ;  d}\Xol(Offip  or  kIvijcip  ipbex^fxc' 
POP,  contrasted  with  r<>  dtdprp-op,  t6  icrbi,  r6  del  Kard  rabrd  (x^  K'T.X.  These 
phrases  occur  passim.     Ed.] 

**  [Tim.  68  E :  dii'  ahlas  eWiy,  rd  fiiv  dpayxcuop  to  W  0€ioy.     The  passage  is 
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the  sensible  world  being  thus  known  by  the  very  peculiar    ^f^- 

expression  (ri  erepov)^  and  its  existence  being  constantly L_ 

described  as  little  more  than  a  relation  to  the  real.  Hence 
every  actual  phenomenon  is  pronounced  (in  the  Timaus) 
to  be  a  composition  of  same,  different,  and  essence^  (or 
oi/alci),  8thly,  as  exemplar  to  copy, — the  sensible  being 
the  picture  of  the  invisible  in  the  visible :  this  expression, 
though  the  commonest  of  all,  is  manifestly  metaphorical ; 
for  there  can  be  no  proper  resemblance  between  the  sensible 
and  ideal.  There  may  indeed  be  conceived  an  analc^y  of 
elements  correlatively  connected  in  each ;  and  to  this, 
doubtless,  it  was  that  Plato  referred  in  his  TrapdBei/yfia  and 
elxdv",  9thly,  as  the  means  for  the  display  of  good,  to- 
the  good  itself,  lothly,  as  the  object  of  science,  pure  and 
perfect  and  eternal  Being,  to  the  object  of  opinion,  which  is 
declared  intermediate  between  being  and  not-being,  even  as 
opinion  is  intermediate**  between  science  and  ignorance*. 
Finally,  as  comprehending  them  all,  and  forming  the  tech- 
nical term  of  the  school  of  Plato,  the  relation  of  the  in- 
telligible to  the  sensible  was  as  the  original  idea  to  that 
which  participates  of  it  {jh  fierexop).  I  have  no  time  now 
to  try  your  patience  by  a  separate  investigation  of  all 
these  ways  of  bringing  within  the  scope  of  our  faculties 
the  relation  of  the  eternal  laws  of  the  universal  system, 

illustrated  by  p.  48  E :  fie/uyfUyri  ^  rouie  roO  Kofffiov  yheffts  i^  dpor^Kip  re  koI 
yov  cvardaeas  iy&nrffii^  ir.r.X.     Ed.] 

*■  [^jc  r^j  rairov  koX  rijs  Oiripov  t^vaeut  iK  re  o^fflas,     Tim,  37  A.     Ed.] 

"  [Tim,  ag  B:  iro(ra  cufdymi  roM^e  t6p  K6<rfioif  tU6va  rufhi  €tyat...<S5€  0^ 
T€pl  T€  e{ic6vof  Kol  wtpl  Tov  wapaSdyfiaTot  oi5r^f  Siopiariop,  Ibid.  ^8  A,  48  E.  Ed."] 

"  [Tim.  48  A;  Symp.  ao2  A;  Repub,  477  A:  r^  yiht  rarreXtSs  &p  wcurreXw 
yptaarbv,  /t^  op  W  fAifSafi^  rdPTXi  &ypbHrrop...€l  Si  8^  ri  ovrcM  l^et  «if  etpol  re  Kcd 
fiil  €lpai...fArra(if  iif  k4oito  tov  eCKiKpiPus  6PT0t  koI  tov  av  tifjUafi^  Strros.  o^kovp 
el  iirl  flip  Tffi  6vTi  ypuffit  171',  dyptoala  5*...^Ti  ry  fiff  6pti,  hrl  TtfifAera^^  rovrtp 
fAcra^v  Tt  iced  j^ifTyjfriop  wypolas  re  koI  iviar^firp.  478  D.:  fiera^^  dpa  dp  elif 
TOvToty  d^^o.  479  d:  t6  io^aaT6ip,../t€ra^v  vov  Kvku^eirtu  tov  re  /ai)  6ptos  Koi 
TOV  6ptos  dXixpufCrt,    £d.] 

•  Bare  matter,  however,  abstracted  from  its  forms,  Plato  scarcely  distin- 
guished from  fiace;  and  pronounced  the  connexion  to  be  almost  that  of  entity 
to  absolute  non-existence.  This  was  consequent  upon  his  notions  of  ^  the 
purely  negative  nature  of  evil,  and  of  its  coincidence  with  matter, — the  receiver, 
but  the  debaser,  of  the  eternal  and  all-perfect  Ideas  of  God.  In  its  primitive 
state  this  dark  essence  was  characterized  as  dptii^  dfiop^,  d^ijAidTwrroj ;  and 
every  artifice  of  language  employed  to  convey  the  notion  of  pure  negation, 
without  directly  asserting  it.  {Tim,  p.  5«  A:  ip  /Up  etpoi  t6  icord  rauro  cWoj 
iXOP...TovTO  a  S}i  p&nfii  ^t\7rxfp  tirnrKOwCp'  Th  «*  bfubpvfiop  dt^epop^alfferrrip, 
y€PP7rr6p...66^jf  ixer'  cUffBifffew  T€pi\irrT(»'  TplTOP  U  ad  y4pot  op  tA  r^t 
X«6pat  ddy  ipdop^M  od  rpoiT^exifJ^tyop,  idpap  W  wapixo"  &^a  ^X«  y^ytnp 
»curu',  aM  W  firr'  dMat<r0rf<rlas  drrip  \oyi<r/iifi  tipi  p60ffit  n^6yi'i  wuMp,  Tpds  6 
dff  Kol  ipetpoToXoVfiep  /SX^xorref,  koU  tf^a/iep  dpayKoxop  elval  tov  rd  5p  dxop  fp 
Tt^i  rdirv  Kol  Korix^  X^P^  '^^^'  These  three  constituents  of  created  being 
are  presently  styled  &>  re  irai  x^P^  ««^  yip€0is,  and  the  second  very  expres- 
sively, TtB^pri  ytpitreufs,  the  nurse,  or,  as  we  should  say,  receptacle  (or  sub- 
stratum) of  the  created  or  phenomenal  world.  See  by  all  means  Zeller's 
remarks  on  the  Platonic  conception  of  matter,  PAi7.  d,  GrUch,  II.  p.  457  fol. 
1*  Aufl,     Compare  also  the  following  Lecture.    Ea] 

25—2 
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LECT.    themselves  substantially  true  and  good,  to  the  sensible  or 
^*'      apparitional  world  of  experience.    They  illustrate,  modify. 


and  confirm,  each  other:  and  from  the  union  of  those  which 
I  have  collected   from  various  portions  of  the  Platonic 
dialogues,  and  of  others  which  you  may  discover  there, 
you  will  attain  as  clear  a  conception  as  is  now  possible  of 
the  meaning  of  the  author ;  and,  if  not  much  light  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  mysterious  connexion  itself  of  the 
rational  and  irrational  elements  in  the  structure  of  the 
world,  yet  as  much  as  our  present  state  permits,  which 
Plato  himself  regarded  as  at  best  a  knowledge  obscure, 
imperfect,  and  analogical  only. 
Diffttna  '       To  this  questiou  of  the  relation  of  ideas  to  the  sensible, 
pu^J^  belongs  the  subtle  controversy  between  the  Aristotelians 
and  PeriM'  and  Platonics,  as  to  whether  the  forms  of  things  were  dis- 
^^%!f^  tinct  from,  or  truly  embodied  in,  the  phenomena.     The 
M^^  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  school  aiigues  at  great  length, 
j«r***&       in  his  books  of  metaphysics,  against  the  theory  of  exemplar 
^  *'       ideaSf  pronouncing  them  purely  poetical  metaphors  *,  and 
acknowledging  no  medium  between  the  First  Cause  and 
that  sensible  world  into  which  he  has  infused  the  qualifying 
forms  of  things.     This  metaphysical  question  has  often 
been  discussed  in  ages  which  we  are  now  accustomed  to 
regard  as  the  peculiar  era  of  verbal  and  unprofitable  con- 
troversy.   Into  the  voluminous  writings  of  these  disputants 
I  cannot  pretend  to  have  struggled  far ;  but  I  can,  at  the 
first  aspect  of  the  question,  perceive  that  the  controversy 
about  the  distinctness  of  forms  is  so  far  from  being  the 
puerile  k^omachy  of  dreamers,  that  it  actually  and  neces- 
sarily involves  the  profoundest  and  most  interesting  of  all 
philosophical  questions.    This  will  appear  in  the  few  words 
I  can  now  devote  to  the  third  point  proposed, — ^the  relation 
of  ideas  to  the  supreme  intelligence  of  God. 
III.  Rf         III.    I  have  oflen  reminded  you  that  the  character  of 
'iJ^^tht  Platonism  is  eminently  ethical,  and  its  great  object  the 
DivmtNa-  foundation  on  a  permanent  basis  of  the  great  principles  of 
the  moral  law.    Now,  when  the  great  philosopher  contem- 
plated the  miserable  destitution  of  his  countrymen  in  all 
that  regards  a  genuine  sense  of  natural  religion,  he  at  once 
ascribed  it  to  the  necessary  influence  of  polytheism,  which, 
by  erecting  a  multitude  of  divine  standards  of  duty,  all 
differing  from  each  other,  and  many  of  them  mutually  con- 
tradictory,   inevitably  destroyed  the  connexion  between 
religious  belief  and  ethical  conviction.    This  he  has  very 
fully  explained  in  the  dialogue  entitled  Eutkypkron;  which 
assuredly,  if  it  was  really  a  report  of  the  Socratic  conversa- 

^  \Metaph,  i.  9,  ii:  r3  6^  \kyt»  wiipaZety/taTtt  a^4  (rd  efS^)  eZrcu,   irol 
furixtu^  ovrQw  rdfAXo,  KO^Xoytv  ivri  koX  fitra^pikt  X/yev  xonp-ixdu     £d.] 
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tion,  may  leave  us  little  surprised  at  the  fate  of  Socrates,    lect, 

But  the  reasoning  of  this  precious  fragment  extends  much 

farther  than  to  confute  the  extravagances  of  the  Olympian 
theology ;  its  spirit,  and  some  of  its  express  details,  are 
equally  directed  against  a  dog^a  which  has  reigrned  fas 
more  extensively  than  the  pagan  multitude  of  gods  ever 
spread  their  authority, — ^the  doctrine,  namely,  that  the 
moral  qualities  of  actions  are  themselves  dependent  on  the 
arbitrary  constitution  of  a  Supreme  Governor.  Plato  saw, 
that,  even  though  the  unity  of  God  were  universally  re-  •  ' 
ceived,  the  reception  of  this  belief  would  be  practically  as 
injurious  as  the  influence  of  absolute  Atheism.  Accord- 
ingly, his  whole  philosophy  of  ideas  as  related  to  God  is 
a  structure  raised  to  fortify  the  elementary  principles  of  the 
eternal  law  of  right  against  the  irruptions  of  this  degrading 
tenet 

To  evince  this,  observe,  that  we  may  be  able  legiti- 
mately to  pronounce  diat  a  certain  metaphysical  connexion 
does  not  exist  between  two  terms,  even  though  we  are 
wholly  unable  to  apprehend  what  their  true  link  of  con- 
nexion is,  and  though,  therefore,  if  we  speak  of  it  at  all,  we 
can  do  so  only  by  the  aid  of  analogies  derived  from  expe- 
rience. And  such  analogies  may  be  logically  received,  as 
long  as  it  is  understood  diat  they  are  presented  for  no 
more  than  they  are  worth  ;  and  less  to  pronounce  a  posi- 
tive principle  in  the  ideal  system  of  the  universe,  than  to 
occupy  a  place  where  intrusive  errors-  might  enter,  until 
such  time  as  we  may  be  enabled  to  apprehend  the  truth  in 
its  direct,  explicit  purity.  Remembering  this,  you  are  now 
to  remark  that  Plato  accounted  for  the  existence  of  things, 
by  afiirming  that  a  nature  beyond  all  natures  called  the 
universe  into  being  (whether  from  eternity  or  not,  we  are 
not  now  discussing);  that  in  so  doing  this  Being  held  in 
view  as  the  sole  end  of  his  acts  absolute  and  unclouded 
goodness"*,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  langfuage  of  sensible 
objects ;  and  that,  the  nature  of  goodness  being  coetemal 
with  himself,  not  caused  by  him,  nor  dependent  on  him, 
but  nevertheless  the  voluntary  rule  of  his  acts,  he  referred 
in  all  which  he  did,  to  these  eternal  relations  of  things,  and 
made  his  work — as  far  as  the  mysteriously  opposing  prin- 
ciple would  allow — ^Ae  copy  of  their  perfection.  That 
is,  divine  goodness  was  the  "final  cause,  divine  energy  the 
efficient  cause,  and  the  eternal  laws  of  right — ^the  "  ideas** 
of  holiness,  and  proportion,  and  beauty — ^the  formal  cause 
of  the  world.  The  relation  of  Deity  to  the  Ideal  Models 
is,  then,  a  most  important  and  valuable  element  in  the 

**   Timaus,  p.  99  B :    6.ya06t  ^p  (6  $€6s)...rdrrti  &ri  fAdXuna  ymfMt4 
ipovX-^Bif  wapairXi^ia  iavri^    iB  C:  T/>df  ri  dt^tor  ipXtwtP*    £d.] 
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LECT.  Platonic  metaphysics ;  and  stands  manifestly  opposed,  in 
^^  its  whole  spirit  and  consequences,  to  the  theory,  which,  by 
merging  the  Form  in  the  Phenomenon,  denies  it  separate 
existence  or  antecedent  reality,  and  tends  to  exhibit  it  as 
a  mere  effect  of  Divine  causation.  Plato  has,  indeed,  with 
his  usual  metaphysical  accuracy,  seen  that  the  Eternal 
Laws  of  Right  are  in  some  mysterious  bond  (altogether  be- 
yond our  conception)  entwined  with  the  Divine  nature ; 
and  he  accordingly  represents  them  as  contained  by  him 
in  his  own  Divine  reason  ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  maintains 
their  substantial  distinctness  from  the  personal  activity  or 
volition  of  God,  and  their  relation  to  him  not  in  the  bond 
of  cause  and  effect,  but — to  express  eternal  truths  by  sen- 
sible analogies — in  that  of  model  or  exemplar.  They  are 
coexistent,  they  may  even  be  pronounced  coincident ;  but 
they  are  not  consequential,  resultant,  inferior :  nor  in  the 
order  of  reason  (for  of  the  order  of  succession  we  speak  not 
in  eternal  things)  are  they  to  be,  with  the  Aristotelian,  de- 
clared non-existent  except  in  the  phenomenal  embodiment; 
a  theory  which  would  render  it  impossible  to  characterize 
any  act  as  right,  any  relation  as  proportionate,  any  form  as 
beautiful,  for  any  reason  beyond  its  bare  existence ;  or  to 
affirm  that  the  Divine  Will  acts  according  to  justice  upon 
any  ground  distinct  from  that  on  which  we  affirm  that  he 
acts  at  all.  If  the  Deity  operates  in  any  sense  he  operates 
rightly,  if  he  operates  rightly  he  operates  according  to  a 
riile;  and  if  he  operates  according  to  a  rule,  that  rule  is 
logically  antecedent  to  the  operation  which  practically 
exhibits  it.  God,  then,  is  related  to  the  eternal  ideas  as  an 
architect  is  related  to  the  model  by  which  he  labours. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  now  surveyed  the  chief  elements  of 
the  Metaphysical  Principles  of  Plato;  and  if  I  have  at 
all  rendered  this  lofty  philosophy  more  familiar  to  your 
thoughts  in  the  Lectures  which  I  am  now  bringing  to 
a  close,  I  shall  at  least  have  done  what  I  candidly  confess 
I  know  scarcely  where  to  point  to  you  the  means  of  other- 
wise effecting.  The  popular  treatises  are  so  inaccurate,  the 
accurate  treatises  so  tedious  and  obscure,  that  it  may,  I  fear, 
be  pronounced  that  our  language  does  not  contain  a  satis- 
factory exposition  of  the  genuine  philosophy  of  Plato.  I 
will  hope  that  I  have  awakened  the  curiosity  of  some  of  my 
hearers  to  become  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  th^ 
illustrious  original ;  and  may  thus,  perhaps,  have  been  the 
means  of  exciting  that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  yet  may  gift 
our  language  with  this  great  desideratum. 

The  physical  and  ethical  systems  of  Plato  still  remain. 
*rhe  next  term  I  may  hope  to  investigate  these. 
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LECTURE  I. 
Platonic  Philosophy.    No.  VII. 

Gentlemen, 

I  RESUME  the  consideration  of  the  Platonic  Phi-    lect. 
losophy  with  which  we  were  engaged  when  last  I  addressed— 
you.     We  had  at  that  time,  as  you  may  remember,  tra- 
versed  one  large  district  of  this  sublime  and  impressive 
doctrine ;  a  district  too  which  holds  the  key  of  all  the  rest, 
and  which  rightly  to  survey  is  to  have  caught  those  fea- 
tures that  determine  the  expression  of  the  whole.     Un- 
daunted by  its  reported  terrors,  we  ventured  to  scale  that 
Ideal  World  of  whose  obscure  and   cloudy  elevation   so 
much  has  been  sarcastically  said  and  written  ;  and,  though 
I  cannot  pretend  to  be  the  hierophant  of  all  its  mysteries,  I 
trust  you  will  at  least  have  agreed  with  me  that  the  theory, 
detached  from  some  brilliant  decorations  of  fancy,   pos- 
sesses a  very  discernible  foundation  in  truth.    Truth,  both 
intellectual  and  moral,  was  beset  by  enemies  in  the  days 
of  Plato,  exactly  correspondent  to  those  with  whom  you 
are  all  familiar  in  the  last  and  current  century, — enemies 
who  endeavoured  by  the  same  arguments,  urged  with  the 
same  audacity,  to  impugn  its  evidences  and  question  its 
very  existence ;  and  the  Theory  of  Ideas  was  the  first  of 
those  mighty  appeals  to  the  higher  gifts  and  prerogatives 
of  the  human  mind  by  which,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
great  lights  of  our  race,  such  assaults  have  ever  been 
resisted.    When  considering  the  foundations  of  the  theory, 
I  directed  you  principally  to  its  speculative  value,  as  an 
answer  to  the  logical  difficulties  concerning  the  reality  of 
our  knowledge ;  but  I  took  care  to  admonish  you  that  with 
Plato  all  things  are  subservient  to  a  moral  purpose.     It  is 
true  that  Platonism  is  a  contemplative  philosophy, — per- 
vadingly,  perhaps  too  pervadingly  so, — ^but  its   contem- 
plativeness  is  altogether  directed  to  a  practical  purpose :  it 
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LECT.     is  an  intuition  of  truth,  but  of  truth  as  identified  with  gocxl- 
^       ness.    It  rejoices  to  oehold  the  reality  of  things  fixed  on 


a  rock  against  which  all  the  waves  of  sceptical  opinion 
beat  in  vain;  but  it  never  forgets  to  insist  that  it  is  the 
supreme  'Ayadov  —  that  last  and   loftiest  abstraction  of 
intelligence — ^that,  as  the  sun  of  the  invisible  world,  quickens 
nature  into  being,  and  pours  upon  all  things  that  revealing 
light  of  truth  which  makes  them,  in  their  ideas,  the  direct 
objects  of  human  apprehension.      Detached    from  these 
moral  relations,  Plato  manifestly  took  little  interest  in  the 
sciences ;  even  his  favourite  pursuits,  mathematics,  music, 
and  astronomy,  are  everywhere  represented  as  mainly  or 
solely  valuable  as  elements  of  discipline  for  a  science  be* 
yond  them.     In  this  respect  Aristotle  seems  to  furnish  a 
<    strong  contrast  to  his  master ;  and  will  find  far  more  sym- 
pathy in  the  existing  condition  of  the  world  of  thought. 
Plato  would  not  have  written  the  passage  (noble,  certainly, 
and  awakening)  with  which  Aristotle  opens  his  metaphy- 
sical philosophy,  by  ascribing  to  the  pursuit  of  causes  the 
highest  claims  for  its  own  sake.    On  the  contrary — ^though 
it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  attribute  to  Plato  any  form  of 
utilitarianism — ^the  founder  of  the  Academy  never  speaks 
of  knowledge  as  valuable  when  insulated  from  its  practical 
scope,  that  of  approxhnation  to  the  source  of  perfection ; 
and  though  I  confess  I  see  in  this  what  is  more  than  once 
to  be  seen  in  Plato,  a  view  too  simple  and  exclusive  for  the 
complexity  of  human  nature, — it  is,  nevertheless,  one  of 
the  characteristics  which  contribute  to  make  the  study  of 
Platonism  a  most  salutary  corrective  for  the  opposite  and 
far  more  dangerous  excess  into  which  the  present  and  the 
last  age  (especially  in  our  own  country)  have  universally 
fallen. 
thb  phy-         With  such  views  as  these  predominant  in  all  his  writ- 
pSm       J"BS,  you  will  not  expect  in  the  PHYSICS  of  Plato — ^the 
subject  announced  for  this  occasion — anything  analogous 
to  the  vast,  various,  and  ascertained  body  of  knowledge 
which  the  magnificent  successes  of  modem  inquiry  have 
enabled  us  to  attach  to  the  word.    The  very  fact  that  the 
dialogue  to  which  we  must  have  recourse  in  order  to  obtain 
those  views,  contains  a  scheme  of  almost  all  the  physical 
knowledge  of  the  time — cosmical,  anatomical,  medical — is 
a  sufficient  indication  how  imperfect  and  superficial  that 
knowledge  must  be.    The  departments  of  inquiry  were  so 
limited  that  the  division  of  labour  had  scarcely  commenced; 
and  an  accomplished  teacher  was  expected  to  have  mas- 
tered the  whole, 
y^^^  Nevertheless,  the  Titpueus — the  performance  of  which 

nueusT      I  speak — ^is  one  of  the  most  characteristic,   and,  in  this 
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respect,  one  of  the  most  precious  of  all  the  writings  of  this    ^^ct. 

great  master;   but  nothing  is  less  understood  than  the '- — 

TivuBUs. 

It  would  be  very  mistaken  to  imagine  that  in  this  work  wkantif 
Plato  dogmatically  advanced  an  ascertained  system  of**''' 
nature,  or  a  system  professing  to  be  such.  Were  this  the 
case,  the  practised  disciple  of  Bacon  might  indeed  close  the 
book  with  contempt;  and  the  ordinary  sarcasms  with 
which  the  "  dreams  "  and  "  fictions "  of  Plato  are  received 
would  be  perfectly  justifiable.  But  he  can  have  a  very 
faint  perception  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Platonic  style 
who  fails  to  see  in  this  singular  dialogue  more  than  the 
surface  exposes.  But  to  illustrate  this  point  (which  really 
seems  to  have  been  but  feebly  caught  by  even  the  modem 
commentators  on  Plato)  we  must  make  a  few  preparatory 
remarks. 

The  word  "  Idea,"  which  stands  at  the  head  of  each  Piai^mc 
district  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  is  employed  in  senses  RtSpitu- 
which  differ  considerably  from  each  other,  though  resolving  ^^*^ 
into  ultimate  sameness.  I  do  not  here  refer  to  the  modem 
adaptations,  but  to  the  genuine  Platonic  uses,  of  the  word. 
In  our  former  discussions,  regarding  the  Ideas  mainly  in 
their  speculative  aspect,  I  endeavoured  to  illustrate  them 
by  such  expressions  in  the  modern  philosophy  of  Reason 
as  seemed  to  approach  nearest  to  the  scope  of  Plato,—* 
more  particularly  by  such  phrases  as  the  "  Grounds  "  and 
"  Reasons  of  Things,"  which,  though  necessarily  occurring 
more  or  less  in  all  philosophies  that  do  not  overlook  funda- 
mental truth,  have  perhaps  become  peculiarly  associated 
with  that  of  Leibnitz.  But  there  is  a  view  in  which  Ideas 
are  altogether  Platonic,  and  in  which  all  who  have  subse* 
quently  insisted  on  them  have  been  the  manifest  followers 
of  Plato.  This^second  and  most  characteristic  purport  on 
which  the  Platonic  Ethics  are  finally  based,  as  his  Dialec* 
tics  on  the  former,  is  that  in  which  the  Idea  is  used  as 
synonymous  with  Paradigm  or  Exemplar.  This  significa- 
tion so  far  pervades  all  Platonism  as  to  affect  even  the 
foraier  or  merely  theoretic  import  of  the  word  ;  for  in  this 
philosophy  all  things  are  blended  with  all :  but  an  easy 
analysis  separates  them :  and  though,  to  be  faithful  to  my 
author,  I  could  not  avoid  introducing  it  even  in  the  sim- 
plest view  of  the  Platonic  dialectics,  it  is  unquestionably 
with  the  moral  system  that  it  holds  its  chief  affinity.  This 
we  shall  probably  see  more  fully  when  the  ethics  of  Plato 
come  under  review.  My  present  purpose  is  to  detect  it  in 
what  are  regarded  as  his  Physics. 

In  firmly  holding  the  absolute  excellence  of  the  Deity,  v^tftk^ 
and  in  regarding  the  visible  world  as  His  formation,  the  Sa^^!?' 
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philosopher  held  that  the  world  and  all  its  parts  were 
images,  in  the  sensible  sphere,  and  as  far  as  the  sensible 
subject  could  receive  their  impress,  of  exemplars  of  un- 
shadowed perfection; — of  "Ideas,"  that  is,  in  the  sense 
which  I  have  just  instanced.  Gazing  upon  these  Ideas>  tlie 
great  Artificer  projected  the  universe  into  being  by  a  pro- 
cess such  as  Cicero  describes  when,  speaking  of  the  Grecian 
statuary,  he  tells  us,  "  Nee  vero  ille  artifex,  cum  faceret 
Jovis  formam  aut  Minervae,  contemplabatur  aliquem  e  quo 
similitudinem  duceret ;  sed  ipsius  in  mente  insidebat  spe- 
cies pulchritudinis  eximia  quaedam,  quam  intuens,  in  eaque 
defixus,  ad  illius  similitudinem  artem  et  manum  dirigebat" 
{Orat.  c.  2  *).  Now,  as  all  the  value  and  dignity  of  the 
sensible  world  lay  in  its  presenting  a  faint  copy  of  these 
invisible  originals,  it  was  natural  to  pronounce  that  the 
only  utility  of  physical  research — the  only  utility,  at  least, 
that  philosophy  could  recognize — ^was  to  be  found  in  its 
perpetually  recalling  these  forms  of  perfection :  in  its  repre- 
senting, in  the  language  of  visible  facts,  unseen  excellence. 
This  was  but  one  case  of  a  general  principle.  To  portray 
Ideals  is  the  perpetual  occupation  of  Plato, — ^and  that  not 
as  answering  to  what  exists,  but  to  what  might  or  ought  to 
exist.  The  use  of  such  a  practice  is  twofold.  Sometimes 
it  points  out  a  model  to  which  men  may  endeavour  con- 
stantly to  approximate — *'  the  curve,"  as  it  has  been  ex- 
pressed, "  to  the  asymptote  "  of  their  exertions  ;  and  of  this 
object  of  Ideal  representation  the  Republic  of  Plato  is  the 
palmary  instance.  Sometimes,  where  the  subject  is  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  modify,  the  practice  of  Ideal  Repre- 
sentation assists  the  mind  in  conceiving  the  exquisite  order 
and  simplicity  by  which  actual  results  may  have  been 
brought  to  pass, — and  to  this  purpose  I  would  assign  the 
composition  of  the  Timaus^. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  you  read  this  remarkable  work 
with  this  directive  idea,  you  will  find  abundant  confirma- 
tions of  the  truth  of  this  conception  of  its  real  object.  In- 
stead of  being  the  bold  blundering  dogmatism  of  pretended 
learning,  you  will  find  its  hypotheses  everywhere  marked 
with  the  utmost  modesty  and  candour,  and  the  subordina- 


*  I  may  add  that  the  process  by  which  the  human  soul  endeavonrs  to 
ascend  to  these  exemplars  by  a  reverse  course  may  be  found  described  by  the 
same  gifted  master  of  hmguage  in  a  very  analogous  passage  in  his  treatisfe  de 
InvmHone  (ii.  i,  i),  where  he  relates  the  well-known  story  of  Zeuxis's  picture 

of  Helen. 

"  [This  thought  is  very  well  expressed  by  Stallbaum :  "  Quemadmodum 
igitur  in  libris  de  Republica  quae  ideae  boni  vis  in  vita  humana  et  publica  et 
privata  esse  possit  vel  debeat  ostenditur,  ita  in  Timaeo  docetur  eandem  id«mi 
per  totam  regnare  rerum  universitatem  atque  in  humana  natura  quoque  divino 
quodam  beneficio  elucere."    Ann.  in  Tim.  init.     Ed.] 
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tion  of  the  uncertain  suppositions  to  the  great  truth  of    ^^^t- 

Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  which   they  are   meant   to '- — r 

illustrate^  everywhere  impressed.  "We  attach  ourselves 
in  these  explanations,"  he  observes,  **to  whatever  seems  to 
carry  most  probability."  "  I  will  not  undertake  to  expound 
the  cause  or  the  causes  and  reasons  of  all  that  exists;  and 
I  decline  such  an  attempt,  because  altogether  foreign  to 
the  plan  of  this  discourse.  Do  not  expect  it  from  me ;  nor 
am  I  presumptuous  enough  to  imagine  myself  competent 
to  such  an  achievement  But  content  with  probabilities,  I 
will,  as  all  along,  endeavour  to  give  you  opinions  at  least 
as  likely  as  those  of  others,  and  to  treat  the  subject,  both 
generally  and  in  detail,  with  somewhat  more  extent  than 
usual  V  "I  who  speak,  and  you  who  judge,  partake  of  a 
common  humanity;  so  that  if  you  receive  probabilities  {jhv 
ehccrra  fwdov)  you  ought  to  ask  no  more*."  These  cha- 
racters of  uncertainty  are  meant  by  Plato  to  apply, — partly 
to  the  very  nature  of  physical,  as  contrasted  with  pure 
intellectual  inquiry, — partly  to  the  imperfection  of  existing 
materials  of  knowledge.  As  if  to  prevent  misconception, 
the  author  continually  interposes  these  observations  about 
the  uncertainty  of  that  which  he  can  only  propound  upon 
conjecture;  and  even  in  the  very  complexity  of  some 
portions  of  his  theory  (as  the  mathematical  calculations  of 
the  constitution  of  the  soul  of  the  world)  we  can  easily 
perceive  that  these  elaborate  deductions  are  introduced  on 
very  much  the  same  principle  of  instructing  by  harmless 
illusion  which  induces  the  novelist  to  complicate  his  nar- 
rative. The  TimceuSy  then,  is  nothing  more  than  an  Inge-.  Moral  and 
nious  series  of  hypotheses  meant  to  deepen  and  vivify  our  S^^^^^lL 
notions  of  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  the  consequent  ^*»»**- 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  its  Author.  Whatever  physical 
truths  were  within  the  authors  reach  took  their  place  in 
the  general  array;  the  vacancies  were  filled  up  with  the 
best  suppositions  admitted  by  the  limited  science  of  the 
time.  Thus,  and  only  thus,  the  Timcetis  enters  naturally 
where  we  know  Plato  made  it  enter — immediately  after  his 
books  on  a  Republic :  it  is  the  Ideal  of  a  physical,  follow- 
ing the  Ideal  of  a  moral,  harmony. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  asserted  with  truth  that  Plato  had 
no  clear  conception  of  the  advances  that  a  true  system  of 
observation  and  experiment  might  make  in  the  knowledge 
of  nature;  but  I  believe  it  most  unfair  to  conclude  that  he 
considered  the  Timcms  as  having  realized  them.  And 
when  we  deplore  that  the  loftiest  conceptions  ever  enter- 
tained by  uninspired  man,  of  the  moral  advancement  of 

*  \Tim,  p.  48  E.    Ed.]  •  {lb.  p.  29  c.    Ed.] 
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LECT.    our  race,  were  not  united  in  one  mind  with  the  sagacious 

\ views  of  Bacon  as  to  its  artificial  and  exterior  amelioration^ 

we  ought  also  to  remember  how  much  larger  was   the 
philosophic  experience  of  a  sage  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
how  much  ampler  and  safer  therefore  his  survey  of  human 
errors,  than  could  belong  to  one  who,  if  he  raised  philosophy 
into  the  vigour  of  manly  youth,  rose  in  almost  its  child- 
hood. 
puno/tkt        In  accordance  with  the  representation  which  I  have 
G^^iod*  given  you,  Plato  sets  out  by  fixing  Creation   upon  the 
n***the       absolute  goodness  of  God,  and  thence  evolving  a  system  of 
^aH^,      optimism.     He  declares  indeed  (in   a  passage  i^ich  has 
andtuiaw,  q^^^  (j^^  quoted,  and  censured,  perhaps,  without  much 
reason)  that  **it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  Author  and 
Father  of  the  universe,  and  impossible  after  the  discovery 
to  make  him  universally  known*/'  but  this  difficulty  con- 
cerns only  his  intimate  essence  and  productive  power,  and 
does  not  extend  to  his  moral  attributes.     "Let  us  pro- 
nounce," says  Timaeus* — and  I  invite  you  to  observe  the 
exquisite  simplicity,  the  decision,  and  the  depth,  of  the 
statement — "with  what  motive  the  Creator  hath  created 
nature  and  this  universe.     He  was  good;  but  in  the  good 
no  manner  of  envy  on  any  possible  subject  can  subsist 
Exempt  from  envy,  he  has  wished  that  all  things  should  as 
far  as  possible  resemble  himself.    Whoever  shall  from  wise 
teachers  receive  this  as  above  all  others  the  highest  prin- 
ciple of  the  production  of  nature  and  the  world,  shall  receive 
the  truth.     Grod,  wishing  that  there  should  be  as  much  good 
and  as  little  evil  as*possible,  took  the  whole  fluctuating  mass 
of  things  visible,  which  had  been  in  orderless  confusion,  and 
reduced  it  to  order,  considering  this  to  be  far  the  better 
state.    Now  it  was  and  is  utterly  impossible  that  He  who 
is  most  excellent  should  form  anything  else  but  what  \s 
most    excellent    likewise.*'    The    same    principle    of  the 
absolute  perfection  of  the  universal  scheme,  which  is  here 
applied  physically,  is  affirmed  in  its  moral  aspect,  in  a 
noble  passage  of  the  Tenth  Book  of  Laws*^  which  I  shall 
here  cite,  as  contributing  to  illustrate  a  cardinal  point  in 
Tkuidta inVl^iomsm.     "Let  us  persuade  this  young  objector,"  says 
2^^/^  the  Athenian  interiocutor  who  represents  Plato  himself  in 
SJuwnT*  ^^^^  work,  "that  He  who  provides  for  all  has  arranged  all 
for  the  advants^e  of  the  whole;  that  each  part  does  and 
suffers  only  what  it  is  suitable  for  it  to  do  and  suffer;  that 
guardians  have  been  set  to  watch  unceasingly  over  each 
individual  even  to  his  minutest  acts  and  affections,  and  to 
carry  the  general  perfection  into  its  smallest  details.    You 

*  \llm.  p.  a8  c.    Ed.]  *  [lb.  29  D.     Ed.] 

*  LP-  9<>3  B.    Ed.] 
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yourself,  thoughtless  mortal  I  you  are  something,  however    lect. 
minute,  in  the  common  system  of  order,  you  are  incessantly        '' 
referred  to  it     But  you  fail  to  see  that  every  production  is 
produced  with  this  relation  to  the  entire  and  to  its  hap- 
piness ;  that  the  universe  exists  not  for  you,  but  you  for  the 
universe.     Every  physician  or  other  skilful  artist  directs  all 
his  operations  towards  a  whole,  and  makes  them  contri- 
bute to  the  greatest  perfection  of  the  whole;  he  makes  the 
part  for  the  whole,  not  the  whole  for  the  part;  and  your 
murmurs  (at  the  unequal*  disposition  of  fortunes)  are  all 
for  want  of  knowing  how  these  relations  co-operate  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  general  scheme... The  Monarch  of 
the  world  ^,  having  observed  that  all  our  operations  arise 
from  the  soul,  and   are  compounded  of  vice  and  virtue, 
that  the  soul  and  body,  although  not  eternal  as  the  gods 
of  the  established    creed,    ought  not    to  be  allowed   to 
perish*  (for  if  either  perished  all  production  of  animated 
beings  would  cease) ;  and  that  it  is  of  the  essential  nature 
of  good,  as  it  springs  from  the  soul,  to  be  advantageous,  of 
evil  to  be  mischievous;   the   King  of  the  world,  having 
known  all  this,  conceived,  in  the  general  distribution,  the 
system  which  he  considered  simplest  and  best,  to  the  end 
that  good  might  have  the  upper  hand  and  evil  be  undermost 
in  the  universe.     It  is  with  this  view  to  the  whole  that  he 
has  constructed  his  arrangement  of  the  positions  that  each 
individual,   according  to  his   distinctive   character,    is    to 
occupy :  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  left  to  the  disposal 
of  our  own  wills  the  causes  on  which  these  distinctive  cha- 
racters shall  depend;  for  men  are  what  men  make  them- 
selves to   be,... Thus  all  animated  beings  are  subject  to 
various  changes  of  which  the  regulative  principle  is  within 
themselves;  and  in  consequence  of  these  changes,  each  finds 
himself  in  the  place  marked  out  by  the  established  law." 
He  then  proceeds  to  bring  the  retributions  of  the  future 
world  under  these  general  laws  whose  final   cause  is  the 
perfection  of  the  universe,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  has 
been  so  admirably  done  by  the  author  of  the  Analogy  of 
Religion  and  Nature,     "Those  who  have  undergone  but 
slight  alterations  of  their  present  state,  remove  but  slightly, 
and  along  the  same  plane  in  space;  those  whose  souls  are 
more  radically  perverted  to  evil  descend  into  subterraneous 
dwellings... .and  when  a  soul  has  made  a  marked  advance 
whether  in  evil  or  good  by  a  firm  purpose  and  constant 

7  [Ibid.  904  A.    Ed.] 

'  [o(M0Xc^/>or  hw  ytv6yit9w,  dW  odic  ali&now,  KoOdrep  ol  jrar4  r^/ior  &Tct 
$€ol.  lb.  where  o2  jrard  p6fju»  $,  are  equivalent  to  ol  vofu^iupoi  $.  Plato 
himself  in  the  Timaus  denies  immortality  to  the  created  Rods,  L  e.  to  all  but 
the  one  Supreme  Creator,  p.  4 1  A.  In  tliis  respect  his  gods  are  contrasttd  with 
those  of  the  '  established  creed.'    Ed.  ] 
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XECT     habit,  if  so  united  to  virtue  as  to  share  in  her  divinity  of 
'•        nature,  then  passes  that  soul  from  its  present  dwelling  to 


one  altogether  blessed  and  securely  happy;  if  surrendered 
to  vice,  its  abode  is  conformable  to  its  condition... .In  life, 
and  in  every  successive  death  through  the  long  annals  of 
the  soul,  like  meets  like,  and  the  natural  results  of  actions 
are  fixed.  No  man  can  ever  evade  this  order,  inviolably 
established  by  heaven."  The  dress  borrowed  from  the 
religion  of  the  times,  and  coloured  by  some  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  Plato's  own  system  of  psychology,  will  not  here 
hide  from  you  the  lineaments  of  a  noble  and  rational  view 
of  the  moral  universe.  And  it  is  the  very  same  conviction 
of  an  established  scheme  of  perfection  that  Plato  has 
attempted  to  embody  in  his  account  of  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  the  world.  The  description  which  Socrates  is 
represented  as  giving,  in  the  Phcedo^^  of  his  own  early  love 
of  physical  investigation,  his  delight  with  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  Anaxagoras,  (U9  apa  vov^  iarlv  o  Buucoa-fio^v  re  xal 
TravToav  alrio^,  and  his  subsequent  disappointment  at  finding 
this  principle  apparently  forsaken  by  the  philosopher  him- 
self, perfectly  harmonizes  with  this  view  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Platonic  physics.  "  I  sink  at  once  from  all  my  high 
hopes,"  declares  Socrates,  "  when  on  eagerly  perusing  his 
writings,  I  find  the  man  never  once  employing  mind,  or  any 
thing  such  as  mind,  to  order  the  system  of  nature,  but 
recurring  to  air  and  ether  and  water  and  the  like." 
coMse-  From   a  physical  system  thus  intended  as  illustrative 

ftuw*s.       Qf  ^  principle  of  optimism,   the  following   consequences 
may  be  expected,  which  accordingly  you  will  find  abun- 
dantly exemplified  in  the  Titnaus, 
I  7v/«-  ^s^*    That  it  will  mainly  concern  its^M  vj\^  final  causes, 

logical  cha-  Thc  uttivcrse  being  regarded  chiefly  as  it  is  an  indication 
IrhZf  of  the  Divine  Intelligence,  every  phenomenon  will  be  qon- 
pkysics,  templated  as  it  tends  to  display  that  intelligence ;  it  is  the 
volume  in  which  the  Deity  inscribes  His  perfections,  and  is 
to  be  read  in  order  to  discern  them*.  It  was,  as  we  have 
just  noticed,  the  neglect  of  these  considerations  which  So- 
crates reprehended  in  the  speculations  of  Anaxagoras,  who 
had  first  placed  philosophy  on  the  road  to  detect  them; 
and  no  plainer  exposition  of  the  importance  of  this  view 
in  the  estimate  of  Plato  can  possibly  be  given,  tlian  the 

»  [pp.  97  c,  98  B.    Ed.] 

*  *'  The  lover  of  reason  and  science,"  declares  Plato,  **  will  parsue,  in  pre- 
ference to  all  others,  those  causes  which  flow  from  the  rational  nature ;  causes 
which  are  themselves  but  passive  and  necessary  he  will  r^[ard  as  secondary  in 
dignity  and  in  order  of  contemplation.  Both  should  be  specifiedi  but  the  dis- 
tinction should  be  maintained  between  those  that  with  intelligence  work  out 
the  fair  and  good,  and  those  that,  destitute  of  reason,  operate  without  order 
and  by  chance."     Timaus,  p.  46  D. 
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long  and  interesting  passage  of  the  Pkcedo,  in  which  So-    lect. 
crates  refers  all  physical  inquiry  to  the  notion  of  The  Best.       '' 
A  large  body  of  treatises  expressly  devoted  to  the  subject 
within  the  last  few  years,  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the 
attention  which  this  part  of  philosophical  inquiry  has  re- 
ceived  in  modern  times;    but  we  can   scarcely  estimate, 
blessed   as  we  are  with   distinct  and  independent  proofs 
suited  to  all  capacities,  the  importance  which  it  must  have 
assumed  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  had  little  else  to  depend 
upon  for  the  inculcation  of  a  rational  theology.     And  this  Useo/Re- 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  many  services  which  the  belief  in  a  )it!!ui»^ 
Revelation  has  done  to  science ;  it  has  liberated  it  from  the^^*^^^^ 
obligation  of  an  almost  exclusive  attachment  to  this  "  Virgo  vtence  to 
Deo  consecrata  quae  nihil  parit"."     It  is  a  singular  instance  "^'^'/JiSK"* 
of  the  caution  with  which  the  representations  of  Aristotle  ^^^f*"*""" 
regarding  his  master  are  to  be  received,  that  he  accuses 
him  of  neglecting  efficient  and  final  causes".     The  entire 
current  of  Plato's  researches  will  appear  to  modem  readers 
to  have  been  but  too  pervadingly  imbued  with  both. 

2ndly.    The  next  characteristic  which  may  be  expected    2.  piatds 
in  a  system  raised  on  such  views,  is,  that  it  will  be  mathe-  ^J^'themlti' 
matical  rather  than  experimental.     Intended   to  embody  Jj^^^^ 
conceptions  of  proportion  and  harmony,  it  will  have  imme-  rittupuai 
diate  recourse  to  that  department  of  science  which  deals 
with  proportion  in  space  and  number.     Such  applications 
of  mathematical  truths,  not  being  raised  on  ascertained 
facts,  can  only  accidentally  represent  the  real  laws  of  the 
physical  system";  they  will  however  vivify  the  student's 
apprehensions  of  harmony,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  happy 
parable,  though  not  founded  in  real  history,  will  enliven  his 
perceptions  of  moral  truth.     And  (as  I  before  intimated)  I 
do  not  conceive  that  the  cautious  and  acute  intellect  of 
Plato  ever  contemplated  any  other  purpose  in  presenting 

^^  [Bacon,  De  Augm,  Lib.  III.  c.  5,  speaking  of  the  "inqaisido  causanun 
finallum."     £d.] 

^*  [Arist.  Metaph,  I.  6,  9,  compared  with  c  3,  i.  Aristotle  is  himself 
made  the  subject  of  a  hostile  critique  by  Bacon:  "Magis  in  hac  parte  acou- 
sandus  Aristoteles,  quam  Plato:  quandoquidem  fontem  causanim  finalium, 
Deum  scilicet,  omiserit,  et  naturam  pro  Deo  substituerit,  causasque  ipsas 
finales,  potius  ut  logicae  amator,  quam  theologise  amplexus  sit."  He  adds, 
"neque  mec  eo  dicimus,  quod  causae  illae  finales  verse  non  sint,  et  inquisitione 
admodum  digme  in  speculationibtu  metaphysics:  sed  quia  dum  in  physicarum 
causanim  possessiones  excurrunt  et  irruunt,  misere  earn  provinciam  depopu- 
lantur  et  vastant."    De  Augm.  Lib.  III.  c  4.     Ed.] 

"  [It  is  however  Plato's  merit  to  have  divined,  more  or  less  clearly,  that 
the  laws  of  the  physical  universe  are  resolvable  into  numerical  relations,  and 
therefore  capable  of  being  represented  by  mathematical  formulae.  In  many 
other  points  of  physical  science  Plato's  guesses  contrast  favourably  with  the  dog- 
mas of  his  disciple  and  critic;  eig.  in  his  notions  of  a  centripetal  force,  of  the 
causes  of  gravity,  of  antipodes,  and  of  the  nullity  of  the  popular  distinction  of 
*'up"  and  **down."  Compare  Timants^  p.  62  C-— 63  D,  with  the  passages  from 
Aristotle's  physical  writings  referred  to  in  Stallbaum's  judicious  notes.     Ed.] 
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LECT.    them  as  adjuncts  to  his  philosophy.    Many  ingenious  sup- 
'•       positions  have  indeed  been  advanced  with  a  view  to  recon- 
.    cile  these  abstruse  and  obscure  calculations  to  the  cosmi* 
cal  theory  of  modem  times ;  yet  though  some  remarkable 
coincidences  have  been  elicited,  we  are  scarcely  justified  \j\ 
concluding  that  Plato  wrote  in  view  of  any  theory  cor- 
respondent to  our  own.    But  it  is  not,  perhaps,  impossible 
that  he  formed  his  calculations  upon  facts  of  a  different 
region  of  nature,  which  subsequent  investigation  may  dis- 
cover to  be  connected  under  the  bonds  of  a  common  princi- 
ple or  law  with  the  actual  facts  of  the  planetary  system.    I 
may  return  again  to  this  subject     I  shall  now  only  remark, 
that  as  the  former  characteristic  of  the  Platonic  physics 
contemplates  the  Deity  acting  in  the  view  of  goodness^  so 
this  regards  him  as  acting  in  the  view  of  supreme  beauty; 
and  that,  as  Plato  appears  to  have  owed  to  Socrates  and 
to  Pythagoras  nearly  all  which  his  own  meditations  did  not 
produce,  so  we  may  consider  the  former  as  eminently  the 
Socratic,  and  the  latter  as  eminently  the  Pythagorean,  ele- 
ment in  his  system  of  nature. 
s-.T-vjir         srdly.    Another  peculiarity  which  we  may  anticipate 
^li^dlSL    in  a  system  constructed  with  such  a  design,  is,  an  impa- 
^^^'       tience  of  every  merely  mechanical  theory  of  the  operations 
of  nature.    The  psychology  of  Plato  led  him  to  recognize 
mind  wherever  there  was  motion,  and  hence  not  only  to 
require  a  Deity  as  first  mover  of  the  universe,  but  also  to 
stiberdvuiU  couceive  the  propriety  of  separate  and  subordinate  agents 
^^^M^sittached  to  each  of  its  parts,  as  principles  of  motion,  no 
JJ^^      less  than  intelligent  directors.    These  agents  were  entitled 
"gods"  by  an  easy  figure  discernible  even  in  the  sacred 
language,  and  which  served,  besides,  to  accommodate  philo? 
sophical  hypotheses  to  the  popular  religion.    Plato,  how- 
ever,— though  the  later  Platonists,  to  meet  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Christian  theology,  misrepresented  his  words, 
— carefully  distinguishes  between  the  sole  Eternal  Author 
of  the  Universe  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  "  soul,"  vital 
Sotdoftke  and  intelligent^,  which  he  attached  to  the  world,  as  well 
EJ/SIS-    as  the  spheral  intelligences,  on  the  other.    These  subordi- 
jgjj^^"  nate  deities  or  spirits,   though  intrusted   with   a  sort  of 
deputed  creation,  were  still  only  the  deputies  of  the  Supreme 
Framer  and  Director  of  all".     This  soul,  or  moving  and 
intelligent  principle  infused  into  the  world,  is  that  which 
binds  and  secures  it  according  to  the  will  of  its  Author; 
it  is  formed  in  time,  and  if  incapable  of  decay,  is  so  only 
because  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  deter- 

*•  [7V/W.  34  a:   aJTot  dJjr  rSt  ^rrot  del  \vfwyhn  $9eO  Ttpl  tAf  rori 
ichfitvov  Btbw  ic.T.X.     lb.  b:  eMalfMva  ^edr  {row  Koaftiw)  iytpp^jvaro,     £d.] 
"  [lb.  p.  41.    Ed.] 
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mine  its  conservation  "  And  being  thus  indissolubly  con-  lect. 
nected  with  the  world,  it  may  be  considered  to  animate  ' 
it ;  the  world  then  itself  is  a  thing  of  life,  an  animal,  giving 
the  same  indications  of  an  animal  and  rational  nature  as 
man  himself,  in  that  it  moves,  and  moves  according  to  the 
most  consummate  harmony  \  it  i%  therefore,  ti^v  iiu^vyhv 
ivvovv  re,  "^^^vyr)  being  infused  into  the  vast  body,  and  1/01)9 
into  this  "^fxrxTt  ^"^  v\\2\  vehicle^".  Such  a  notion  has  its 
ludicrous  and  its  sublime  aspects;  and  if  Velleius  in 
Cicero"  could  expose  to  warrantable  ridicule  the  "mun- 
dus  animo  et  sensibus  praedltus,  rotundus,  ardens,  volubills 
Deus,''  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  majestic  portrait  which 
Virgil  has  given  of  the  «ame  doctrine:—^ 

Spiritus  intus  alit,  totamque  infusa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  misod. 

For  the  hypothesis  of  this  soul  of  the  world,  the  greatest 
of  created  deities,  and  of  the  separate  intelligences  govern- 
ing the  celestial  bodies,  besides  the  reason  already  inti- 
mated (the  anxiety  to  oppose  all  tendencies  to  theories  of 
pure  material  necessity),  others  doubtless  may  likewise  be 
conceived.  These  views  of  intermediate  agency  s«ttisfied 
the  demands  of  the  public  creed,  which  presented  its  facts 
to  be  accounted  for  no  less  than  those  of  external  nature ; 
and  they  harmonized  with  the  disposition,  natural  to  all  in- 
quirers, of  interposing  some  scale  of  ascent  between  the 
world  and  its  infinite  Author.  It  probably  seemed  also 
scarcely  answerable  to  the  dignity  of  that  sovereign  con- 
troller, to  be  laboriously  and  constantly  engaged  ih  the 
actual  revolutions  of  the  system ;  it  was  more  correspond- 
ent to  his  majestic  repose  that,  though  ultimately  deciding 
and  dispensing  all  (for  Pliato  earnestly  argues  against 
the  subsequent  Epicurean  theory  of  divine  apathy)",  he 
should  yet  distribute  among  his  inferior  functionaries  the 
execution  of  his  commands.  This  theofy,  also,  by  repre- 
senting, a  ** prerogative  instance"  of  soul  antecedent  to 
body,  added  to  it,  and  authbritatively  directitig  its  passive 
movements,  enabled  Plato  to  insist  with  special  force  upon 
one  of  the  great  principles  of  his  philosophy,  a  principle  at 
that  time  not  at  all  familiar  to  Grecian  speculation,  namely, 
that  soul  (generically  considered)  was  so  far  from  being  a 
composition  or  result  of  body  even  in  its  most  refined  state 
of  attenuation,  that  it  existed  by  its  proper  force  before 
body   had   even  been  generated    by  the   Father  of  the 

''  (lb.  p.  41  B :  dSdvaroi  fih  o6k  iirrk  oM'*  Skvroi  r6  r^Aurwv  o'^*  P^  ^ 
\u0'fyr€a0€  o^  T€i^€ff0e  OoMdrou  fJL<Upas,  rijt  ifx^  fiovX'^ffeun  fAtliopQs  fri  itcfioO 
Kod  Kvpiwripou  Xax^fS  ir.r.X.     £d.] 

"  [lb.  p.  30  B.     Ed.] 

*^  [DeNaiura  DtoruttL,  Lib.  I.  c.  8,  §  18.     Ed.] 

**  [As  in  the  Lcnvsy  B.  x.  p.  899  D,  fol.     Ed.] 
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LECT.    Universe.    This  object  appears  in  the  very  context  of  the 

'        description  of  the  universal  soul  **  It  is  thus/'  says  Timaeus" 

''that  the  everlasting  Deity  conceived  the  generated  Deity; 
he  formed  this  being  smooth,  spherical,  symmetrical,  a 
whole,  perfect,  and  compounded  of  all  perfection ;  he  then 
injected  soul  into  the  midst,  interpenetrated  and  invested 
the  mass  with  soul,  and  thus  framed  a  globe  revolving 
of  itself,  single,  solitary,  self-sufficing  by  its  own  inherent 
virtues,  independent  of  all  extrinsic  aid,  knowing  and 
loving  itself.  In  this  way  he  produced  a  blessed  god.  But 
the  Framer  of  all  did  not  produce  soul  tke  last^  in  the 
order  I  have  here  followed ;  for  in  uniting  soul  and  body 
he  would  never  have  permitted  the  more  ancient  to  sub- 
serve and  wait  upon  the  younger.  We  who  are  conver- 
sant with  uncertainty  and  conjecture,  speak  thus  only  by 
conjecture.  The  Creator  formed  soul  superior  to  body 
both  in  order  of  generation  and  in  innate  virtue,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  the  lord  and  governor  of  that  inferior 
nature." 

But  the  chief  reason  with  Plato  for  the  host  of  inferior 
deities  which  he  interposed  between  men  and  their  First 
Cause  was,  doubtless,  in  order  to  furnish  a  solution,  super- 
ficial it  might  be  but  plausible,  for  the  defects  and  disasters 
of  sublunary  affairs.  The  philosopher,  jealous  for  the  un- 
impeachable honour  of  the  Divine  character,  and  well  know- 
ing that  with  the  surrender  of  this  last  citadel  of  truth  and 
virtue  all  must  be  directly  or  indirectly  conceded,  repre- 
sents man,  animals,  and  the  rest  of  the  changeable  furniture 
of  the  earth,  as  deriving  their  origin  from  inferior  and 
created  divinities ;  a  supposition  to  which  the  influences  of 
the  celestial  revolutions,  over  which  these  divinities  pre- 
sided, upon  the  formation,  growth,  and  decay  of  plants  and 
animals,  lent  great  apparent  confirmation.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  vindicate  to  the  human  soul  its  dignity,  Plato 
assigns  to  these  inferior  intelligences  (or  daemons)  the  forma- 
tion only  of  the  human  body  and  the  junction  of  it  with  the 
soul,  a  diviner  essence  composed  of  a  nature  similar  to,  but 
less  perfect  than,  the  soul  of  the  world  itself,  and  proceed- 
ing directly  from  the  hands  of  God**, 

These  are  some  of  the  characteristics  which  may  be 
traced  more  or  less  directly  to  the  very  design  of  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy  of  nature ;  and  which,  by  being  thus  easily 
referred,  tend  to  illustrate  the  true  nature  of  that  design. 
In  enumerating  them  I  have  necessarily  been  led  to  inti- 
mate some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  system  itself.    It 

*»  [7f«f.  p.  34  B,  fol.    Ed.] 

**  [ira^'  lew  fihf  airrwr  [rwr  ^^wr]  dBtwdrois  tttfot  rpO0^Kn..,ffwdptLt  koL 
drof^dfuwot  iyA  rapadiiaw  rd  M  XoiwdF  ^fieti  k.t.'K,  p.  41  C.     Ed.] 
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will  be  proper  to  enter  somewhat  more  closely  into  these,  lect. 
not  indeed  into  any  of  the  minuter  physiological  details,  ^' 
which  in  the  present  state  of  eJcperimental  science  can  only 
be  subjects  of  curiosity,  and  whose  interest  cannot  pass 
beyond  themselves,  but  into  those  larger  principles  which 
connect  themselves  with  philosophical  speculation  in  every 
age.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  know  a  more  interesting 
work  than  would  be  an  edition  of  the  Timceus  which  should 
descend  into  all  the  specialties  of  its  physiology,  and  by 
comparing  them  with  our  present  attainments,  should  eluci- 
date the  progress  of  natural  knowledge,  vindicate  the  saga- 
city of  happy  conjecture,  and  illustrate  the  ordinary  though 
subtle  and  elusive  causes  of  error. 

In  that  part  of  the  Timaus  to  which,  though  not  first  in  Further 
actual  arrangement,  it  may  be  best  first  to  direct  your  at-  *S^%7wuifut, 
tention,  Plato,  turning  as  it  would  seem  with  reluctance 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  Divine  agency  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  angelic  essences  and  of  men,  to  a  more 
obscure  part  of  his  subject,  undertakes  to  explain  accord- 
ing to  the  most  probable  conception  the  primitive  consti- 
tuents of  the  universe.  "  We  have  spoken,"  he  says",  "  of 
the  acts  and  operations  of  intelligence.  We  must  now  add  /»«««>/«  e/" 
those  that  arise  through  necessity ;  for  the  world  is  the  re-  *^'"'<^- 
suit  of  the  combination  of  necessity  and  intelligence  (ef 
dvay/cTf;  t€  Kid  vov) ;  intelligence  governing  and  persuading 
necessity  to  produce  all  things  in  the  most  perfect  way, 
necessity  yielding  to  the  wisdom  of  intelligence."  "We 
must  follow  this  origin,  as  we  followed  the  former."  That 
is,  as  the  former  investigation  led  directly  to  the  Supreme 
Mind,  this  is  to  lead  as  directly  to  the  antithesis  of  mind, 
which  with  intentional  vagueness  he  terms  "necessity." 
"Let  us  examine,"  he  continues,  "what  was,  before  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  nature  of  fire,  air,  water,  earth  ; 
for  assuredly  it  is  most  shortsighted  to  be  satisfied  with 
these  as  ultimate  principles."  He  intimates,  that  these,  or 
such  like,  may  be  considered  "  elements  "  of  the  world  as  it 
now  is,  but  that  they  have  no  claim  to  the  title  when  viewed 
antecedently  to  their  present  mode  of  existence.  In  that 
point  of  view  they  will  each  be  found  to  consist  of,  or 
rather  to  represent,  three  distinct  principles",  the  subject- 
matter  on  which  they. are  impressed,  the  model  after  which 
they  exist  as  they  are,  and  the  actual  sensible  object  which 
they  constitute  and  exhibit  Matter,  ideas,  and  the  objects 
of  sense,  which  depend  on  both  the  former,  are,  then,  the 
principles  of  the  universe,  the  elements  of  elements ;  nor 
is  there  the  minutest  fragment  in  nature  which  does  not 

"  [p-  47  E,  fol.    Ed.]  *"  [p.  48  E,  fol.    Ed.] 
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LECT.    include  and  require  this  triple  origin  as  the  rationale  of 
'•        its  existence. 


ptaimie  The  first  of  these  principle  is  obtained  by  an  abstraction 

XT^Jiul',    of  the  most  refined  accuracy.    To  term  it  "matter"  is,  in 
one  sense  of  that  word,  already  to  corrupt  its  simplicity ; 
for  the  "matter"  of  modem  logicians  possesses  the  in- 
separable qualities  of  extension  and    solidity.     But   the 
subject-matter  of  Plato  is  utterly  without  qualities"  being 
considered  antecedent  to  all  sensible  phenomena  and  their 
A  tubstanct  qualities.     It  could  exist  only  in  a  state  of  things  to  which 
S/Aw!*''**'  none  of  the  forms  of  either  sense  or  understanding  have 
any  reference.     It  was,  as  you  must  by  this  time  be  aware, 
the  spirit  of  Platonism  to  regard  all  mental  abstractions, 
not  indeed  as  in  themselves  realities  in  the  absurd  sense  of 
realism  so  commonly  ascribed  to  Plato,  but  as  the  signs  of 
real  existences  corresponding  to  them  in  a  world  of  reason. 
When  a  man  had  from  contemplating  instances  of  virtue 
risen  to  a  notion  of  the  quality  common  to  all  those  in- 
stances, and  which  he  termed  by  the  name,  Plato  instructed 
him  to  regard  that  quality  and  its  name  as  representing  in 
the  mind  of  the  speculator  an  ineffable  something,  which  in 
the  sphere  of  immutable  reality  answered  to  the  conception 
in  the  souL    And  as  of  single  qualities  so  of  their  com- 
pounds; in  a  perfect  world   all  sensible  objects,  whether 
simple  or  complex,  were  correlatives  to  ideal  archetypes. 
Now  though  this  system  was  mainly  constructed  to  resist 
the  assaults  of  sophistry  upon  the  permanence  of  moral 
distinctions,    it  was   of  universal   application.     Successive 
abstractions  can  separate  the  passive  subject  from  all   its 
modifications;  the  passive  subject  then  has  a  distinct  real- 
ity in  the  world  separate  from  sensible  experience,  a  reality, 
however,  of  a  kind  different  from  that  of  the  occupants  of 
the  ideal  world,  inasmuch  as  the  recipient  of  ideas  cannot 
itself  be  confounded  with  ideas.     In  this  way,  the  same 
course  of  reasoning  would  lead  to  the  independent  anterior 
existence  both  of  matter  and  of  ideas;  and  would  yet  pre- 
serve them  distinct  from  each  other.     But  Plato  appealed 
also  to  experience  in  illustration  of  this  point.    He  observed 
that  all  sensible  qualities  undergo  perpetual  change;  in 
this  coinciding  with  the  well-known  doctrines  of  Heraclitus 
and  the  rest  of  the  ^iXoao<f>oi  piovre^.    The  more  accurate 
our  examination  becomes,  the  more  fully  we  perceive  that 
this  change  is  incessant.     But  beneath  all  this  superficial 
alteration  we  cannot  but  know  that  there  is  an  unchanging 
subject,  which  yet  is  neither  deity,  nor  ideas,  nor  the  soul 

^  [p.  49  E :  ^  $$^  iyfiyphiitwa  del  iKatna  ^xirrdterai  koX  wdXv^.ArSXkvrai, 
fiJbww  ixet^o  ad  Tpocayoptdeip  rtp  rt  roOro  Koi  rtprode  rpoffXP*^f*^^  M/iari, 
TO  di  6iroioPovw  rif  0epfi6F...1j  Kcd  6rtovr  rwF  h(urrUap,..it.iiiUf  iKU90  aj  ro&Tiaf 
KoKttp.     £d.] 
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of  man.    To  express  this  original  subject-matter,  the  basis    lect. 
of  the  universe  m  sense,  Plato  has  exhausted  every  form  of       '' 


expression.    It  is  the  receptacle  (woSo^iJ),  the  nurse  (T*-^«r*M". 
Brimji)  of  all"*  that  is  produced.     It  alone  gives  any  reality  c/X^^hUS" 
and  definiteness  to  the  evanescent  phantoms  of  sense,  {Qf^^'^^*^- 
in  their  ceaseless  change  t/uy  cannot  justly  receive  any 
title  whatever;  it  alone  can  be  styled  ri&e,  or  toCto,  they 
rising  no  higher  than  t<hovtov,  or  ottolovovv  tu     It  is  not 
earth,  or  air,  or  fire,  or  water,  but  it  is  "  an  invisible  species 
and  formless  universal  receiver,  which  in  the  most  obscure 
way  receives  the  immanence  of  the  intelligible:" — avoparov 
€ZSo9    KoX  afiop^Vy  iravSe'Xjh,  fAeraXa^ficafOv   Bk  diropdrard 
irrf  Tov  vofjTovKol  BvacCKayroraTOv  aiJro".     And  in  relation  to 
the  other  two  jwinciples  it  is  tie  mother*  to  the  father  and 
the  offspring**: — ^it  is  to  iv  ^  ^Irivenu^  to  to  Wev  a^fiotov^ 
fjtepov  ^verav  to  yir/pofievop,  and  to  yuyvSfievov.     But  perhaps  its  attri- 
the  most  remarkable  passage"  is  that  in  which  he  seems  to  Jj^^ 
identify  it  with  pure  space,  which  "itself  imperishable  fur- >*'»'>««'• 
nishes  a  seat  {IBpav)  to  all  that  is  produced,  not  apprehen- 
sible by  direct  perception,  but  caught  by  a  certain  spurious 
reasoning,  scarcely  admissible,  but  which  we  see  as  in  a 
dream;  gaining  it  by  that  judgment  which  pronounces  it 
necessary  that  all  which  is  be  somewhere,  and  occupy  a 
certain   space."    This  you   will   perceive  approaches   the 
Cartesian  doctrine  which  resolved  matter  into 'simple  ex- 
tension ;  a  view  which  was  by  both  united  with  the  rejec- 
tion of  vacuum". 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  Plato  held  that  this  /*  m*  p/a- 
subject  of  ideal  impression  was  eternal  or  originated  in  ^HSiJUf"'^ 
time.  As  on  the  one  hand  he  maintained  a  strict  system 
of  dualism,  and  avoided  without  a  single  deviation  that 
seduction  of  pantheism  to  which  so  many  abstract  specu- 
lators of  his  own  school  have  fallen  victims,  so  on  the 
other  it  appears  to  me  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  place  this 
principle,  the  opposite  of  the  divine  intelligence,  in  a  sphere 
independent  of  temporal  origination.  This  view  of  the 
groundwork  of  the  world  of  sense  and  contingence,  though 
it  unhappily  led  to  the  impieties  of  Manicheism  in  after 
ages,  was  never  meant  to  countenance  such  tenets  by  Plato. 

M  [p.  ^g  A :  rdrrft  thm  y€wi<fM*as  ^o8oxV  Avr^  0^  rt^iji'iyr.     £d.] 
"  [p*  5'  A,  fol.     Ed.] 

*  It  substaDtializes  them,  as  they  to  our  sensible  apprehensions  indivi- 
dualize it 

*•  [p.  50  D.    Ed.] 

^  [p.  5a  A,  {(A.     EDt] 

**  [p.  58  a:  4  ToS  waPT69  rtplo9os,..wp69  oMpf  rc^vma  /SodXe^cu  (wt4wai, 
c4Ayy9i  vdrra  Kfd  jrer^y  Xi^P^  ovdtfduif  if  XdreeBai,  In  this  denial  of  a  va- 
cuum Plato  was  followed  by  Aristotle.  See  the  references  in  Stallbaum's  note 
on  the  passage  quoted.    Ed.] 
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LECT.     But  we  can  scarcely  enter  into  his  views  unless  we  ascer- 
^'        tain  his  notions  of  the  nature  of  Time  itself.    This  was 


^iptioli^^'  considered  to  have  been  created  with  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
yv/zlT*'  sible  world"  to  finish  with  it,  if  it  ever  finish, — to  be  alto- 
gether relative  to  this  phenomenal  scene*.  I  need  not 
remind  you  that  these  views  in  forms  only  slightly  diflfering 
have  been  revived  in  various  ages  of  philosophical  specula- 
tion. They  form  a  leading  element  in  the  most  celebrated 
system  of  the  last  century,  that  of  Kant*' ;  but  in  substance 
existed  long  before  it  in  the  schools  of  Germany.  In  our 
own  country  (and  it  would  seem  independently)  they  have 
been  now  and  then  suggested;  but  have  attracted  little 
attention,  partly  from  being  presented  in  an  isolated  and 
conjectural  form,  and  partly,  doubtless,  from  the  national 
distaste  for  metaphysical  inquiry.  The  first  full  and  dis- 
tinct statement  of  these  remarkable  doctrines  (which  ob- 
viously must  more  or  less  affect  every  region  of  any  system 
which  includes  them)  is  too  interesting  to  omit;  and  if  I 
could  induce  you  to  study  carefully  the  original  (for  the 
metaphysical  expressiveness  of  the  Greek  language  is  alto- 
gether intransferable)  I  suspect  you  would  agree  with  me 
that  very  little  has  been  since  added  to.  their  cogency  and 
decisiveness.  I  will  not,  indeed,,  conceal  from  you  my  own 
conviction,  which  increases  the  more  I  study  this  great 
Author,  that  in  every  thing  of  the  higher  metaphysic  we 
can  scarcely  enter  any  chamber  of  the  modem  edifices  of 
speculation  where  we  shall  not  find  that  Plato  has  been 
before  us. 

"The  generating  Father,"  says  Timaeus,  "having  be- 
held this  created  image  of  the  invisible  powers^  in  life  and 

"  [p*  37  -^  •  t\Kiii.,,hrf9^X  [6  0eds]  Kunj^v  rufa,  aUoyoi  rot^^reu,  koI  Sttucotr/iwi^ 
dfia  ovpav6y  rocei  fiivovrot  al&pos  ip  M  icar*  ipiBfidv  lov<ray  altavioi'  eUdpo^  tovtq 
6f  i^  "xpfofoif  ufPOfidKapMP.  38  B:  XP^^^---M*'''^  ovpavov  y^yot^y^  &a  Hfui  y€innf- 
Oiyrtt  ilia  koX  \vOCkrip,  6p  rore  Xt/irit  rit  ojutup  ylyrtirau  The  use  of  aZunot 
in  the  former  passage  is  noteworthy.  It  seems  to  be  used  in  a  modified  sense ; 
for  shortly  after  we  are  forbidden  to  apply  the  terms  "was"  and  **  will  be"  to 
the  "eternal  essence"  (dtSiop  o^lay),  past  and  future  being  mere  "modes  of 
time"  {xpoyov  ctSi;).  This  seeming  antithesis  between  alupiot  and  &tSiot  is  not 
noticed  by  the  commentators.  In  no  part  of  the  dialogue  is  the  superiority  of 
Plato's  metaphysical  to  his  physical  speculations  more  clearly  manifest  than 
in  the  very  noble  passage  (translated  in  the  text)  from  which  these  extracts- 
come.    £d.] 

*  I  speak  thus  generally,  because,  though  the  "time"  spoken  of  seems  to 
have,  in  the  origins?,  a  peculiar  connexion  with  tAe  heavenly  rei>oluHons ;  as  if 
Plato  meant  only  suck  time  as  is  measured  by  their  changes ;  it  is  equally  ma- 
nifest,  as  we  shall  just  now  see,  that  the  strain  of  the  reasoning  is  applicable  to 
Time  in  its  most  abstract  form ;  so  that  though  he  speaks  of  life  and  motion 
antecedently  to  this  mention  of  the  creation  of  Time  and  its  divisions,  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  he  intended  the  fullest  sense  of  the  metaphysical  principle,  but 
wished  to  defer  stating  it  until  it  could  be  done  in  connexion  witn  those 
celestial  phenomena  which  have  in  all  ages  been  associated  with  the  flux  of 
time  as  its  natural  and  universal  indices,  r 

'•  \Kritik  der  Reiiten  Vernunfty  I.  THeil,  §  <•     Yon  der  Zeit.    Ed.] 
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motion,  rejoiced  at  the  sight  ["  saw  that  it  was  good  ^,  and  lect. 
in  his  delight  thought  to  make  it  yet  more  resemble  its  ^- 
model:  and  this  being  a  living  thing,  he  endeavoured  to 
give  the  universe  this  sort  of  completeness  as  far  as  might 
be.  The  nature  of  the  exemplar  animal  was  eternal ;  and 
it  was  impracticable  to  adapt  this  character  to  any  thing 
created,  without  qualification ;  he  determined  therefore  to 
create  a  moving  image  of  eternity  {dic&  Ktvryrop  ripa  aloova<f)y 
and  in  disposing  the  heavens,  he  framed  of  this  eternity 
reposing  in  its  own  unchangeable  unity  an  eternal  image, 
moving  according  to  numerical  succession  which  we  call  • 
Time.  With  the  world  arose  days,  nights,  months,  years, 
which  all  had  no  previous  existence ;  the  past  and  future 
are  but  forms  of  time  which-  we  most  erroneously  transfer 
to  the  eternal  substance:  we  say  it  was^  and  is,  and  will 
be,  whereas  we  can  only  fitly  say  it  is.  Past  and  future 
are  appropriate  to  the  successive  nature  of  generated  be- 
ings; for  they  bespeak  motion;  but  the  Being  eternally 
and  unmovedly  the  same  is  subject  neither  to  youth,  nor  to 
age,  nor  to  any  other  accident  of  time ;  it  neither  was,  nor 
hath  been,  nor  will  be,  which  are  the  attributes  of  fleeting 
sense,  the  circumstances  of  time  imitating  eternity  in  the 
shape  of  number  and  motion.  Nor  can  anything  be  more 
inaccurate  than  to  apply  the  term  real  Being  (to  ehcu)  to 
past  or  present,  or  future,  or  even  to  non-existence  (to  firj 
Sp).  Of  this  however  we  cannot  now  speak  fully.  Time, 
then,  was  formed  with  the  heavens,  that  together  created 
they  may  together  end,  if  indeed  an  end  be  in  the  purpose 
of  the  Creator;  and  it  is  designed  as  closely  as  possible  to 
resemble  the  eternal  nature,  its  exemplar.  The  model 
exists  through  all  eternity;  the  world  has  been,  is,  and  will 
be,  through  all  time."  This  doctrine,  as  far  as  regarded  the 
formal  or  accidental  nature  of  time,  was  admitted  by  the 
Epicureans :  E^eur*an 

Tempus  item  per  se  non  est;  sed  rebus  ab  ipsis  J^HHwM 

Consequitur  sensns.  ^  tjSeP/Znic. 

Nee  per  se  quenquam  tempus  sentire  fatendum  est 
Semotum  ab  renim  motu  placidlU^ue  quiete. 

LucRET.  I.  45a 

The  contrast  with  the  nature  of  eternal  Being  was  pecu- 
liarly Platonic,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  the 
Epicurean  views ;  and  even  the  tenet  itself  was  held  under 
different  forms  by  these  very  opposite  schools,  though 
their  language  might  resemble.  The  Epicureans  gave 
thorough  reality  to  the  sensible  phenomena,  but  held  time 
to  be  a  superadded  mental  relation;  Plato  considered 
both  time  and  the  sensible  phenomena  to  be  equally  real, 
because  neither  of  them  truly  so,  but  alike  copies  of  super- 
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LECT.  sensible  realities.  This  part  of  his  master's  system  was  not 
'•  accepted  by  Aristotle",  to  whose  cardinal  argument  for  the 
eternity  of  the  universe  it  would  have  offered  a  very  ob- 
vious answer.  The  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  school  argued 
that  the  creation  of  the  universe  at  any  definite  period  was 
inadmissible,  for  that  the  difficulty  would  always  He — ^what 
had  produced  the  delay,  or  determined  an  activity  dor- 
mant from  eternity  ?  But  Plato  could  at  once  reply,  that 
the  objection  was  founded  upon  an  assumption  not  only 
gratuitous  but  contradictory,  that  eternity  was  but  an 
i^ifinite  extension  of  the  time  with  which  the  human  mind 
is  here  conversant.  If  this^  supposition  (which  is  unques- 
tionaj3ly  encumbered  with  great  difficulties)  be  denied  ;  if 
it  appear  that  the  mode  of  divine  existence  is  altogether 
different  from  that  of  beings  in  successive  duration ;  the 
force  of  the  argument  of  Aristotle  is  at  once  destroyed,  for 
it  becomes  absurd  to  speak  of  the  Creator  as  creating  the 
universe  at  any  one  period  rather  than  another;  it  is 
referring  creation  to  a  standard  which  was  itself  created. 

In  this  ineffable  eternity  Plato  placed  both  the  Supreme 
Being  and  the  archetypal  ideas  of  which  the  sensible  world 
of  time  Kara  Svvafiip  "  partakes."  Whether  (which  was  the 
question  immediately  engaging  us)  he  also  included  under 
the  same  mode  of  existence  the  subject-matter  of  the 
sensible  world,  it  is  not  easy  to  pronounce,  and  it  appears 
to  me  quite  evident  that  he  did  not  himself  undertake  to 
3peak  With  assurance  on  this  obscure  problem.  You  will 
now  however  be  enabled  to  perceive  under  what  form  he 
would  haver  contemplated  the  subject,  in  what  way  he 
would  hj^ve  addressed  himself  to  the  solutjon>  And  en- 
deavouring to  fix  the  mind  in  the  same  attitude,,  I  incline 
to  think  that  he  meant  the  creation  of  time  to  be  subse- 
quent (if  I  may  so  speak)  to  the  es^istence  of  this  myste- 
rious substratum ;  a  doctrine  which  certain  features  of  his. 
ethical  system  tended  to  coijfirm,  as  we  shall  endeavour 
hereafter  to  unfold.  At  the  same  time  it  is  proper  for  you 
to  reserve  your  decision  on  this  question  until  you  shall 
have  considered  a  very  diflferent  viefw  of  the  Platonic  con- 
ception of  matter  which  I  shall  briefly  notice  in  our  next 
lecture. 

"  [  See  P^ys.  Aus,  viii.  c  i,  esp.  §  ii :  vepl  yt  xP^wov  If «  Mt  ip^'^ 
woffTucdji  ixwTti  ^aJbfom-cu  Tdrrer  dyhrfrw  ybip  d>cu  Xfyova'(y.*.IIA^rMr  9 
airri¥  yftv^  fUwoSt  Jcr.X.    £d.] 


LECTURE   IL 
Platonic  Philosophy.    No.  VIII. 

Gentlemen, 

I  CONCLUDED  the  last  kcture  by  some  observa-    lect. 
tions  on  that  mysterious  substratum  of  the  sensible  world       "• 
which  it  perplexed  ^lato  so  much  to  conceive  or  describe,  Tk*  puto^ 
and  r^arding  which  his  real  opinion  is  to  this  day  so  much  ^n^*^ 
contested.     The  main  reason  for  this  obscurity  to  modem  J^''JJ^ 
readers,  especially  to  readers  conversant  with  the  Epicu-  f^in^a. 
reanism  all  but  universal  for  a  long  period  in  this  division 
of  the  world  of  speculation,  is  undoubtedly  the  position 
which  Plato  habitually  assigned  to  the  universe  of  sensible 
experience  and  to  the  physical  inquiry  that  undertook  tor 
explain  it.     It  is  not  easy  to  place  ourselves  in  a  point  of 
contemplation  so  utterly  dissimilar  to  our  ordinary  one ; 
as  difficult  as  it  is  for  the  young  astronomer  to  exchange 
geocentric  for  heliocentric  measurements.     With  Plato  truth, 
absolute  scientific  truth,  was  everything;  and  truth  he  con- 
sidered to  be  found  only  in  the  abstractions  of  reajson,  the 
representatives  and  interpreters  of  the  only  reai  existences^ 
— of  ideas.     These  latter  were  the  proper  objects  of  the 
Soul  of  man,  itself  a  discontented  prisoner  in  this  scene  of 
shadows ;  and  every  philosophic  tendency  which  deviated 
from  the  single  purpose  of  furnishing  the  soul  as  much  as 
might  be  with  this  its  congenial  food,  betrayed  the  duty  of 
philosophy,  degenerated  into  ingenious  trifling,  and,  how- 
ever laudable   in   its   own   sphere,   fell   as  far  below  the 
aspiration  after  true  wisdom  as  the  loftiest  heights  of  earth 
are-  below  the  expanse  of  heaven.     From  these  principles, 
it  was  natural  that  when  the  great  Idealist  descended  into 
the  world  of  sense  be  should  r^ard  that  world  itself  under 
a  dialectical  aspect,  that  he  should  consider  not  so  much 
the  succession  of  phenomena,  as  the  connexion  of  conse- 
quences with   principles.     Accordingly,  the  "matter*'  oi Matter %* 
which  we  have  spoken  is  with  Plato  rather  a  logical  entity  Hktcondi- 
than  a  physical ;  it  is  the  condition  or  supposition  neces-  ^J^^J^*" 
$ary  for  the  production  of  a  world  of  phenomena.     It  is  ««^w#. 
thus,  the  transition  element  between  the  real  and  the  ap^ 
parent,  the  eternal  and  the  contingent ;  and  lying  thus  on 
the  border^  of  both  territories  we  must  not  be  surprised 
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LECT.  that  it  can  hardly  be  characterized  by  any  definite  attri- 
''•  bute.  This  leads  me  to  notice  another  view  of  the  Platonic 
theory  of  the  Subject  of  the  Sensible.  Contrasted  as  it 
seems  to  be  with  the  eternal  basis  of  the  world  of  reason, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  Plato  meant  to  attribute  to  this 
condition  of  the  sensible  any  reality  of  existence  at  all; 
and  to  this  opinion  some  of  the  latest  of  his  critical  com- 
mentators incline.  It  is  true,  that  he  seems  to  hold  that, 
as  ideas  are  copied  in  the  fluent  world  of  nature,  some 
subject  must  be  provided  on  which  the  copy  may  be  im- 
printed; it  is  true  that  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  direct  subject 
of  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Artist ;  but  it  is  also  cer- 
tain that  he  appears  to  provide  no  faculty  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  can  be  discerned.  The  proper  objects  of  the 
senses  are  distinctly  mentioned  ;  the  proper  objects  of  the 
reason  are  Ideas;  beyond  ideas  and  their  copies  there 
remains  nothing  that  can  be  the  object  of  thought.  Sus- 
ceptible of  all  forms  but  determined  to  none,  how  can  it  be 
reached  by  any  mental  organ  ?  We  saw  already  how  he 
declares  it  to  be  caught  by  an  illegitimate  exertion  of 
reason  {yo6t^  \oyi<Tfiai) ;  and  in  the  singular  and  abstruse 
discussion  in  the  Sophistes^  he  seems  to  afiirm  that  the 
sensible  images  of  eternal  truth  are  produced  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  existent  and  non-existent,  that  is,  of  ideas 
by  the  way  of  ^edc^i^  or  participation,  and  of  the  subject- 
matter,  which  thus  seems  identified  with  the  non-existent. 
While  again,  the  material  substratum  is  constantly  indi- 
cated by  the  title  of  ddrepoVf  or   "The   other'/'   a  term 

^  [Soph.  p.  449  C,  fol.  esp.  155  E  :  ^^  (KOffrop  trepop  etpat  rCop  cfXX«v  ov  did 
Tiyr  ainov  <pwrip,  dXXA  3td  to  fitr^itp  Ttjt  tdias  rift  Baripov,  The  Twiaus 
presents  the  physical,  the  Sophistes  the  purely  dialectical  view  of  the  same  dis- 
tinction* expressed  variously  as  that  of  rh  hf  to  the  &6picrTot  8vat,  of  to  r4pas  to 
t6  &w€ipoPf  of  ov<rla  to  the  /a^  6Py  or,  as  in  the  passage  referred  to,  of  ravrdr  to 
&dT€pop.  The  actual  phenomenal  world  is  that  which  is  mixed  or  participant 
of  the  two ;  and  is  designated  as  t6  a'ufjLfuffy6fi€POP,  ^  yipcffis,  t6  ovfflat  /ccr^oir, 
or,  in  the  Tirmpus,  35  B,  even  as  owrla — in  the  secondary  sense  however  of  ex- 
istence, actuality,  not  of  essential  or  ideal  reality,  which  is  the  more  usual 
meaning  of  ov<ria  in  Plato.  The  "matter"  or  ductipop^  &c.  of  Plato  is  a  mere 
potentiality — mera  essendi  possibUitas,  as  Stallbaum  truly  says,  in  his  note  to 
the  passage  last  quoted.  It  is  certainly  incorrect  to  class  Plato  with  those  less 
scrupulous,  because  perhaps  more  superficial  idealists,  who  deny  matter  in  toto. 
To  his  dweifHUt  the  corresponding  Aristotelian  term  is  ^17,  which  Plato 
nowhere  uses,  though  it  is  suggested  by  such  passages  as  Timaus,  69  B.  It  is 
liowever  found  very  convenient  by  the  self-styled  Timseus  Locrus,  who  uses 
HXri  as  the  synonym  of  the  dwtipop,  &c.  of  the  Platonic  Timxus.  The  term  is 
however  obiectiouable,  as  suggesting  the  notion  of  something  corporeal,  like 
the  '*wood  from  which  the  metaphor  comes;  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Aristotle  takes  sufficient  precautions  against  this  misconception. 

It  has  been  made  matter  of  serious  reproach  to  Plato,  that  he  allowed  the 
existence  of  an  independent  co-etemal  infinite  side  bv  side  with  the  Divine 
cause— the  (ura/rior,  as  God  is  the  ofrtor,  of  the  actual  universe.  Stallbaum, 
indeed,  attempts  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  TimtBus,  to  shew  that  matter  itselif 
is  understood  by  Plato  as  produced  by  the  Creative  Mind:  "ipsa  cogitatione 
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which  imph'es,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  Platonic  use,  the     lect. 
notion  of  mere  relation,  of  an  existence  which  possesses       "• 
reality  only  in  relation  to  true  reality,  and  by  a  relation  of 
even  contrast,  which  certainly  approaches  as  near  to  the 
notion  of  absolute  non-existence  as  can  easily  be  conceived. 
If  this  account  be  the  nearest  to  the  truth,  it  would  be 
curious  to  compare  the  very  different  paths  through  which 
speculatists  have  arrived  at  the  denial  of  the   reality  of 
matter  in  different  ages.     I  may  add  to  these  arguments 
for  this  interpretation  of  the  sense  of  Plato,  that  it  cer- 
tainly seems  far  more  perfectly  to   harmonize  with   the 
system  of  universal  ideality  that  was  always  present  to  his 
mind.     Those  who  are  induced  to  reject  the  reality  of  Time 
(on  whatever  grounds)  will  seldom  be  found  to  maintain 
the  reality  of  Space ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  Plato 
draws  scarcely  any  distinction  between  the  sensible  sub- 
stratum and  simple  extension.     If  Time,  then^  be  but  the 
image  of  eternity,  in  the  sensible  scene,  Space  may.  fairly 
be   regarded   as   equally   imaginary ;    and   perhaps   Plato 
would  have  expressed  this  conviction  with  equal  directness 
if  he  could  have  found  in  the  attributes  of  the  ideal  world 
a  model  answering  to  Space  as  readily  as  Eternity  appears 

to  answer  to  Time.     For,  whatever  be  the  reason,  it  ap-  ! 

pears  more  easy  to  conceive  a  generic  difference,  and  yet  j 

analogy,  between  Time  and  Eternity  than  between  Space  1 

and  Immensity.  ] 

If,  then,  it  be  next  sought,  what  degree  of  subsistence  To  what  ] 

Plato  allowed  the  sensible  sphere,  the  answer  will  depend  'platoc!m* 
upon  your  opinions  as  to  the  subject  of  our  late  discussion,  ^^ifly^f 
I(  it  be  considered  that  he  meant  to  allow  reality  to  the '^^"«^''» 
unknown  recipient  of  ideas",  we  shall  have  the  reality  of  "^ 
the  sensible  depend  on  the  reality  of  this  basis,  and  on  the 
*'  participation "  in  the  reality  of  ideas.     If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  conceive  this  recipient  unreal,  the  whole  amount 
of  reality  allowed  to  the  sensible  will  be  resolved  into  its 
relation   (of  participant)  to  the  ideal.      In  this  case,  the 
world  {yipcci^,  to  yewrjrov,  to  yiyvby^^vov  del^  Koa-iio^,  <l>v<n^y 
TO  irav,  owia),  though  destined  for  perpetual  durability  as 
an  image  {arfoXfia)  of  divine  perfection,  must  refer  for  all 
its  claims   of  reality  to   its  connexion  with    the  eternal 

[Dei]  ortnm  esse  sensilis  mundi  principium  atque  fontcm.'*  {ProL  p.  44.) 
This,  however,  is  nowhere  even  hinted  by  Plato,  and  seems  to  contradict  his 
plain  language.  The  creation  of  matter  "out  of  nothing"  is  an  idea  which 
Qould  scarcely  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  an  ancient  Greek,  and  it  is  surely  an 
anachronism  to  attribute  it  to  Plato.     £d.] 

•  [A  passage  quoted  in  note  <a3)  in  the  former  lecture  from  Tim,  49  E, 
makes  in  favour  of  this  supposition.     We  are  there  forbidden  to  call  the  un- 
known recipient  by  any  name  denoting  quality  (irotowft'  rt),  but  permitted  to. 
style  it  "this**  or  "  that"  (r6«€  or  roxrro),     Ed.] 
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LECT.     exemplars.   It  is  the  shadow  that  waits  upon  their  substance. 
^^'      And  whichever  solution  of  the  expressions  of  Plato  we 


adopt,  whether  we  regard  the  receptacle  of  the  sensible  as 
a  mere  condition  in  the  nature  of  things  for  the  apparition 
of  eternal  principles  in  a  contingent  form,  or  as  a  real 
physical  groundwork  for  qualities  analogous  to  the  eternal 
principles,  in  either  case  its  use  and  purpose  is  very  clearly 
stated  in  the  passage  I  subjoin.  "It  is  proper  to  dis- 
tinguish," observes  Timaeus*,  "  between  two  forms  of  cause, 
one  necessary  and  one  divine  \to  fiev  avar/Kmov,  to  Se  deiov]: 
and  to  seek  out  the  divine  in  all  things  with  a  view  to 
rational  happiness  as  far  as  our  nature  admits;  but  the 
necessary  element  only  for  the  sake  of  the  former,  remem- 
bering that  without  this  it  would  not  be  possible  to  appre- 
hend or  seize  or  partake  of  the  other."  Now  the  "  neces- 
sary "  element  is  unquestionably  this  material  condition  or 
principle  of  physical  existence;  and  we  are  here  taught 
that,  whatever  it  be,  it  exists  as  the  means  and  occasion 
of  the  evolution  of  divine  intelligence  in  the  organization 
of  the  world  In  another  place  he  speaks  of  the  Deity  as 
"  persuading  it "  to  receive  the  impress  of  the  eternal  forms, 
subduing  it  to  be  the  mirror  of  his  ideas.  This  is  what  in 
modern  language  would  be  entitled  the  imposition  upon 
the  inanimate  universe  of  laws  of  consummate  wisdom; 
laws,  which,  because  they  are  not  to  be  referred  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  Deity,  but  to  an  eternal  standard  of  rec- 
titude according  to  which  the  Deity  perpetually  directs  his 
own  actions,  Plato  carefully  set  apart  by  appropriating  to 
them  their  own  foundations  in  their  own  sphere  of  being. 
TkeP*ych0^  The  manner  in  which  Plato  proceeded,  upon  the 
^WJ^L^  justest  principles  of  logic,  to  construct  the  objects  of  the 
human  mind  in  their  two  great  divisions  of  successive  and 
etemal  upon  an  investigation  of  the  correspondent  facul- 
ties, and  thus  exemplified  the  true  process  for  framing  a 
correct  ontology  or  philosophy  of  real  existences,  is  very 
clearly  exhibited  in  a  well-known  passage  of  the  Tintceus, 
After  the  exposition  of  this  subject  in  the  last  series  of 
Lectures,  it  is  now,  however,  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  it 
at  any  length.  As,  nevertheless,  the  course  of  the  subject 
(the  elementary  principles  of  the  Physical  Creation)  requires 
us  to  hold  this  cardinal  point  in  remembrance  it  may  be 
well  to  cite  the  concise  passage*  to  which  I  allude,  one  of 
the  commonplaces  of  Platonism,  and  which,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  student  of  this  philosophy. 
"  Is  that  which  we  see  or  feel  by  bodily  organs  alone  real } 
is  there  indeed  nothing  beyond  it.^  do  we  idly  assert  that 


»  [  Tim,  68  E.     Compare  p.  48  A.     Ed.]. 
*  {Tim,  51  c.     Ed.] 
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there  does  exist  a  form  intelligible  (eKo9  vtnrrov)  of  each    tEcr. 
of  these  objects,  or  are  these  forms   mere  words  ?   We       "• 
should  not  affirm  it  without  due  investigation;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  would  be  unsuitable  to  extend  into  the  minute 
details  of  any  accessory  subject  this  discourse  of  itself 
sufficiently  voluminous.     But  if  we  could   condense  this 
important  question  into  brief  limits,  it  certainly  would  be 
highly  advantageous  to  treat  it.     My  own  opinion  is  the 
following : — If  Reason  and  Right  Opinion  (1/01)9  and  ho^a  DUHncHon 
dKr)0ii<i)  are  two  faculties  generically  distinct,  it  is  abso-  t^l^^lJS^ 
lutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  Ideas  self-subsistent,  *^r^j:r 
not  objects  of  our  senses,  objects  of  reason  alone  {avoir  ^A^ 
aOfiray  voov/ieva  fiovov).    While  if,  as  some  imagine,  there  is 
no  difference  between  these  faculties,  everything  on  the 
other  hand  which  we  apprehend  through  the  bodily  organs 
must  be  taken  for  perfectly  stable.     But  they  must  be 
pronounced  distinct,  inasmuch  as  they  are  formed  within 
us  separately  and   with   dissimilar  characters.     The  one 
comes  by  the  way  of  scientific  instruction  (SiSaxn^)^  the 
other    through   persuasion    (Tret^oC?);   the  one   is    always 
accompanied  by  true  rational  conviction,  the  other  has  no 
rational   foundation  (aXoy^v);  the  one  is  immoveable  by 
arts  of  persuasion,  the  other  changeable  by  them.     Of  the 
one  all  men  partake  {Opinion),  of  the  other  only  the  gods^ 
and  a  few  among  men*. 

These  things  being  so,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  does  exist  on  the  one  hand  an  ideal  form,  immutable, 
ingenerate  (ajiwfjTov),  imperishable;  not  receiving  into 
itself  any  external  element  whatever,  nor  passing  into 
anything  else;  invisible  and  to  every  sense  imperceptible; 
and  this  it  is  the  office  of  pure  thought  to  contemplate: 
that  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  second  nature  bearing 
the  same  name  and  similar  to  the  former,  perceptible  by 
sense,  generated,  ever  in  motion,  rising  in  a  definite  locality 
and  thence  again  disappearing,  apprehended  by  opinion 
with  the  aid  of  sensibility"  (Bo^jj  fier  alaO^aew^  irepiKfjirrov). 
He  then  proceeds  to  describe  that  third  species  of  being 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken  so  much;  that  which 
receives  the  sensible  images  of  the  eternal;  and  which  we 
have  already  seen  he  declares  to  be  not  an  object  of  sense, 
nor  yet  properly  an  object  of  reason,  but  perceived  by  a 
kind  of  spurious  intelligence,  and  known  only  inferentially 
as  presupposed  in  the  existence  of  sensible  phenomena. 
Finally,  he  condenses  his  account  of  these  prerequisites  of 
the  physical  or  contingent  and  created  universe  in  words 

*  *  Not  that  all  human  souls  have  not  the  mere  faculty  of  scientific  reason; 
but  that  only  a  few  have  been  broufjht  by  discipline  and  reflection  to  its  exer^ 
cise,  this  discipline  being  the  very  object  of  philosophic  education. 
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LFCT.    with  which   I   shall  leave  the  subject     "Here,  then,  is 
"        briefly  my  opinion ;  there  exist,  and  existed  before  the  for- 


mation of  the  universe,  three  distinct  principles,  Being, 
Place,  and  Production;*'  that  is  to  say,  the  real  which  we 
know  is  essentially  eternal,  the  nature  which  received  the 
subsequent  sensible  creation,  and  the  creative  principle 
which  was  prepared,  as  it  were,  to  project  the  eternal  and 
invisible  in  the  forms  of  time  and  sense.  The  chaotic 
confusion  is  then  represented ;  and  then  the  ordination  of 
the  whole  by  the  interposition  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence. 

One  remark  is  useful  here;  that  as  some  of  these 
changes  are  conceived  out  of  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  time 
itself,  whose  date  must  commence  with  the  first  activity 
of  the  productive  or  genetic  energy  in  framing  a  sensible 
system,  they  must  be  interpreted  sometimes  as  myth- 
ical representations  of  metaphysical  principles  (as  perhaps 
the  chaos  itself),  sometimes  as  historical  successions  embo- 
dying the  concatenation  of  logical  conceptions.  In  reading 
Plato  you  will  find  it  a  rule  of  almost  universal  application 
to  construe  everything  in  its  most  abstract  form;  he  repre- 
sents principles  by  instances,  general  formulas  by  parti- 
cular cases;  it  is  as  if  you  had  to  study  Algebra  in  a  book 
of  Arithmetic.  And,  unhappily,  the  necessity  of  reversing 
the  process  must  inevitably  make  his  commentator,  how- 
ever he  labour  to  avoid  it,  much  duller  and  drier  than  the 
original.  These  deductions,  which  in  their  grave  scholastic 
form  appear  so  arid  and  uninteresting,  are  in  Plato  thrown 
off  with  a  sparkling  vivacity  that  never  suffers  the  atten- 
tion to  slumber,  or  expressed  with  a  gracefulness  of  phrase 
and  a  delicate  attention  to  the  rhythmical  flow  of  periods, 
which  while  it  never  sacrifices  a  particle  of  accuracy,  while 
it  is  indeed  far  more  minutely  accurate  than  perhaps  is 
possible  in  any  living  language,  shews  us  that  "  divine  Phi- 
losophy" in  some  of  her  severest  exercises  may  indeed  be 
made  **  not  harsh  and  crabbed, 

but  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute.'* 

PMi^kr-  Having  now  considered  these  a  priori  or  purely  meta- 
ticaiMytttm.  phygjcal  principlcs  of  creation,  as  Plato  conceived  them,  we 
may  descend  into  some  account  of  the  physical  system 
luopH'  itself.  I  must  here  again  remind  you  of  the  object  of  the 
entire,  the  embodiment  in  the  facts  of  creation,  of  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  by  a  representation, 
ideal  in  its  nature,  but  accommodated  as  nearly  as  might 
be  to  the  evidence  of  experience.  You  are  not  to  criticise 
the  Timaus  fresh  from  the  observatory  of  Airy,  or  the 
laboratory  of  Faraday;  you  are  not  to  insult  this  venerable 
monument  of  early  speculation  by  parading  in  its  presence 


mism. 
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the  accumulated  wisdom  of  two-and-twenty  centuries.  The  lect. 
Timcms  is  a  physical  Romance*  with  a  mighty  moral ;  to  '^' 
that  moral  all  is  subservient ;  and  amid  many  paths 
through  the  labyrinth  of  phenomena  the  author  always 
adopted  that  which  seemed  to  lead  most  directly  to  his 
end.  It  is  salutary,  too,  for  us  sometimes  to  humble  our 
own  pride  at  our  modern  advances  in  these  studies,  by 
remembering  for  how  much,  after  all,  we  are  indebted  to 
that  interposition  of  Providence  which  our  ignorance  calls 
chance ;  had  the  telescope  been  known  in  the  days  of  Plato, 
Archimedes  might  have  anticipated  Newton. 

In  agreement  with  these  views  of  the  scope  of  the  work,  introductim 
the  main  argument  employed  by  Plato  for  all  that  lies^^^i""* 
beyond  direct  experience  is  confessedly  drawn  from  his^'^^''*^- 
own  conceptions  of  fitness.  It  is  "better"  that  it  should 
be  so,  more  harmonious,  more  beautiful ;; — and  he  can- 
didly admits  that  if  anyone  else  can  contrive  a  more  per- 
fect arrangement  he  will  "  welcome  him,  not  as  a  foe,  but  as 
a  friendV'  In  fact,  you  will  remember  that  for  the  prin- 
cipal details  of  this  system  Plato  was  not  himself  answer- 
able; they  were  the  Pythagorean  hypotheses',  and  the 
exposition  itself  is  by  Plato  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher,  Timaeus  of  Locri.  It  was,  therefore, 
natural  that  he  should  not  feel  personally  interested  in  the 
adoption  of  these  physical  opinions  by  his  readers;  while 
in  treating  the  more  speculative  principles,  those  which 
were  in  his  mind  always  connected  with  the  stability  of 
moral  truth,  we  observe  an  earnestness  and  decision  pro- 
minent amid  the  calm  conjectural  tone  of  the  rest  of  the 

'  [This  epithet  is  hardly  stronger  than  some  which  Plato  himself  applies 
to  his  own  work*  **  Whenever,"  he  says,  "the  philosopher,  in  the  intervals  of 
his  abstract  dialectical  enquiries,  takes  up  by  way  of  recreation  the  contempla- 
tion of  mutable  nature,  and  thus  secures  a  pleasure  which  leaves  no  sting  be- 
hind, he  wHl  enrich  his  life  with  a  resource  of  amusement  at  once  temp>erate 
and  rational."  Ttm.  50  D.  In  physical  enquiries,  he  more  than  once  sidmits 
that  analogy  and  probaoility  (n^i'  rwy  cIkqtup  fivOiap  ISiop.  Tim,  1. 1.)  are 
his  only  glides ;  for,  says  he,  '*  Being  is  related  to  Becoming  (the  Absolute  to 
the  Contm^ent)  as  Truth  to  Belief:  consec^uently,  we  must  not  marvel  should 
we  find  it  mipossible  to  arrive  at  any  certam  and  conclusive  result  in  our  spe* 
eolations  upon  the  creation  of  the  visible  universe  and  its  authors ;  it  should  be 
enough  for  us,  if  the  account  we  have  to  give  be  as  probable  as  any  other, 
remembering  that  we  are  but  men,  and  are  therefore  bound  to  acquiesce  in  merely 
probable  results,  without  looking  for  a  higher  degree  of  certainty  than  the  sub- 
ject admits  of."  (p.  29  D.)  Accordm^ly,  as  if  to  disclaim  the  responsibility  of 
the  opinions  put  forth  in  the  dialogue,  mstead  of  employing  Socrates,  the  usual 
representative  of  his  own  views,  he  takes  care  to  speak  through  the  mouth  of  a 
stranger  and  a  Pythagorean.    Ed.] 

'  p.  54  A :  iKuwoi  ovK  ix^p6s  &f  iKKii  0/Xo$  Kpartt  Ed.] 
'  [Mixed,  however,  with  Heraclitic  and  Empedoclean  notions.  The  re- 
puted fragments  of  Philolaus  present  many  coincidences  with  parts  of  the 
Timaus,  as  indeed  Stallbaum  has  pointed  out.  Unhappily  however  the  coin- 
cidences are  in  some  cases  so  striking  as  to  suggest  a  suspicion  that  "Philolaus'* 
was  the  borrower,  and  not  Plato.  See  Bywater,  on  the  Fragments  of  Philo* 
laus  in  the  Cambridge  Journal  of  Philology^  No.  i.    Ed.] 
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LECT.     dialogue.     It  was  in  these  latter  that  he  was  eminently 
"•       Socratic,  and  eminently  himself. 

Among  those  opinions  which  may  be  regarded  as  hold- 
ing a  middle  place  between  pure  dialectic  reasoning  and 
direct  observation,  we  may  mention  the  conclusions  which 
he  proposes  at  the  opening  of  his  exposition,  with  respect 
to  the  universe  as  a  whole.     Having  silready  shewn  that  it 
is  unquestionably  not  eternal,  as  sensible,  and  therefore  in 
a  state  of  constant  generation,  and  therefore  dependent 
upon  a  cause'  beyond  itself  (a  course  of  reasoning  not  very 
unlike  that  of  Clarke  upon  Uie  idea  of  necessary  and  con- 
tingent existence);  and  having  further  established  that  it 
was  formed  after  an  eternal  not  a  created  exemplar,  inas- 
much as  this  supposition  alone  corresponds  with  a  perfect 
world  formed  by  the  best  of  causes;  and  having,  as  was 
formerly  explained,  pronounced  the   divine  goodness   to 
have  been  the  sole  motive  of  creation ; — he  advances  to  a 
proposition  which  at  once  displays  the  chasm  between  our 
modes  of  thinking  and  those  of  that  eariy  age, — he  declares 
the  world  endowed  with  intelligence,  and  this  solely  on  the 
ground  that  the  intelligent  surpasses  the  unintelligent,  and 
the  universe  must  be  perfect*,    if,  however,  you  remember 
the  peculiarities  of  that  earliest  age  of  Greek  philosophy 
through  which  I  had  the  honour  of  conducting  some  of  you 
in  the  course  of  last  year,  this  idea  will  not  appear  novel 
or  startling.     The  extension  of  the  entire  bodily  and  men- 
tal nature  of  man  to  a  universe  which  visibly  possessed  one 
element  of  the  compound,  was  nothing  new  to  the  specu- 
latists  of  that  time;   motion  seemed  to  demand   mental 
activity,  and  regularity  of  motion  mental  intelligence ;  and 
these  sages  seemed  to  conceive  that  the  instance  of  the 
animal  creation  evinced  it  to  be  more  in  accordance  with 
the   analogy  of  nature  that  the  Divine  Principle  should 
everywhere  create  separate  centres  of  intelligence  and  will 
than  that  it  should  itself  be  the  sole  mover  of  an  inanimate 
immense:    The  boundless  universe,  then,  was  quickened 
with  a  spiritual  essence,  and  all  its  parts  with  separate 
portions  of  mind;   it  and  they  lived   as  well  as  moved. 
That,  reasoned  the  philosopher,  which  so  manifestly  makes 
the  great  glory  of  one  part  of  the  creation,  cannot  surely 
be  denied  to  the  whole  creation  itself;  the  universe  is  not 
to   be  surpassed   by  any  of  its   contents.     You   will,  of 
course,  recognize  in  this  also  the  secret  influence  of  poly- 
theistic habits  infecting  the  stream  of  thought  even  when 
guarded  most  laboriously  from  the  stain. 
Thtstnsibii        In  this  supposition,  likewise,  you  will  perhaps  observe 


mntverte  a 


'  [p.  a8  A:  rvnX  yiip  dZvparow  xupti  aMov  yivetrv  ffX^^*     ^^*  B*     £l>*] 

•  [p.  30  A,  fol.    Ed.  J 
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an  exemplification,  though  doubtless  one  to  our  notions    lect. 
strange  and  inharmonious,  of  that  great  principle  of  the  _._'/ 
Platonic  philosophy,  its  tendency  to  subordinate  every  thing  f^/^  c/"<^f 
to  higher  and  higher  generalizations,  and  to  see  in  the  uni-  **^^^'^^*- 
versal  system  a  scale  of  being  without  defect  in  the  inter- 
vals and  almost  without  limit  to  the  ascent.     The  single 
vast  Idea  of  the  Universe  contemplated  by  the  Creator  is 
supposed  to  possess  in  it  every  noble  attribute  which  any 
of  its  contained  objects  possesses;  it  is  the  fountain  from 
which  their  streams  are  derived;  it  possesses  in  fee  that 
treasury  of  perfections  of  which  they,  as  it  were,  inherit  the 
use.     This  presiding  intelligible  form  includes  the   other 
forms,  as  its  sensible  counterpart  includes  its  sensible  con- 
tents.     "This,"   declares  Timaeus***,  "contains   all   intelli- 
gible animals   (yorfra  foDa)    in  itself,  just  as  this  sensible  z6t  w^rn 
world  incloses  us  and  all  other  visible  animals  (fa a  opard),  «»^  *<>"«• 
This  evidently  is  not  a  mere  logical  inclusion  of  species  in 
a  genus,  in  which  case  the  universal  genus  would  be  suc- 
cessively stript  of  all  its  perfections  as  it  rose,  and  left  at 
last  in  the  bare  solitude  of  abstract  animality;  but  rather, 
the  inclusion  of  an  inferior  body  of  laws  under  a  single 
comprehensive  law,  itself  endowed  with  all  the  prerogatives 
and  powers  of  every  law  beneath  it.*   And  more  especially,  TkePia- 
that  as  there  are  examples  of  life  in  the  various  depart- ^'i;j^,.^',«"' 
ments  of  the  creation,  so  is  there  a  vast  law  or  principle  of  ^J'^Trtw 
life  in  the  huge  frame  of  the  creation  itself     This  is,  we 
may  object,  a  most  unwarrantable  generalization ;  yet  is  it, 
in  the  supposed  absence  of  all  experimental  confirmation, 
more  intrinsically  unreasonable  to  imagine  that  the  life 
which  moves  a  man  may  move  the  heavens,  than  to  ima- 

w  [p.  30  c.    Ed.] 

*  I  may  observe  in  passing,  that  this  is  one  among  many  instances  of  the 
gross  mistakes  of  those  who  identify  the  Ideas  of  Plato  with  mere  logical  ab- 
s1  Factions.  It  also  seems  possible  that  this  theory  may  be  otherwise  (and  as 
many  may  think  more  simply)  interpreted.  It  may  be  intended  to  intimate 
that  the  Supreme  Idea  contains  really  and  physically  all  the  inferior  attributes ; 
according  to  the  plan  so  obser\'able  in  the  disposition  of  species,  while  all 
seem  to  rise  by  regular  progression  above  each  other,  not  however  by  total  dif- 
ferences, but  each  assuming  into  itself  all  the  qualities  beneath  it,  and  adding 
to  them  its  own.  This  has  often  been  shown  as  regards  the  portion  of  this 
boundless  progression  that  lies  within  our  experience.  I  conceive,  however, 
that  ihe  other  view  is  more  accordant  with  the  expressions  of  Plato  in  the  pas- 
sage itself,  and  with  the  genius  of  his  philosophy.  "God,  determining  to 
frame  the  world  to  resemble  that  which  is  fairest  and  most  perfect  among 
things  intelligible,  made  it  animated,  visible,  single,  and  including  in  itself  all 
other  animated  beings,  as  of  the  same  nature  with  itself.'*  Besides,  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  literally  include  all  the  properties  of  the  animated  natures  its 
idea  comprises ; — for  instance,  as  he  shows  soon  after,  either  their  irregularity 
and  diversity  of  motion,  or  their  sensitive  organs.  "We  must,  then,  r^ard  this 
Idea  o!  the  Universal  Animated  Being  as  intimating  in  the  peculiar  forms  and 
phraseology  of  Platonism,  that  God  has  originally  impressed  upon  the  visible 
universe  a  principle  of  life  and  of  intelligence  of  which  all  subordinate  forms  of 
motion  and  harmony  are  deductions  and  results. 

B.  27 
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LECT.  gine  that  the  weight  which  makes  an  apple  fall  directs  the 
^^'  planetary  revolutions  ?  Or  if,  as  many  of  our  best  thinkers 
maintain,  all  origin  and  continuance  of  motion  bespeak  a 
volition  somewhere  and  somehow  exerted,  is  it  at  all  ab- 
surd to  conceive  that  a  special  agent  may  be  appointed  to 
urge  by  direct  energy  of  volition  the  moving  systems  of 
the  universe  ?  And  if  this  agent  be  indissolubly  connected 
with  his  department,  under  the  disposition  of  Providence, — 
shall  there  be  much  difference  assignable  between  such  an 
arrangement  and  the  composition  of  an  animated  being? 
And  however  this  be  determined,  we  may  perhaps  ask  our- 
selves with  a  sigh,  whether  it  might  not  have  been  better 
if  philosophy  had  preferred  as  its  motive  principle  life  and 
intelligence  pervading  every  region  of  creation,  to  the  uni- 
versal adoption  of  a  purely  mechanical  principle,  which, 
though  decorously  reserving  a  nominal  first  mover  in  the 
last  resort,  has  already  by  the  mouth  of  some  of  its  highest 
organs  boasted  that  it  can  do  without  that  superfluous 
hypothesis  ?  Unfortunately  it  is  the  very  genius  of  a 
physical  science  acting  on  that  philosophy,  to  defer  the 
"dignus  vindice  nodus"  to  the  last  moment;  and  I  fear 
that  with  too  many  the  "nee  Deus  intersit"  has  been 
accepted  without  the  poet's  qualifying  conjunction. 
Tkt  Unify  The  next  principle  delivered  by  Plato  is  one  with  which 

1*^^  y^"  can  more  readily  accord.  It  is  the  unity  of  the  world; 
a  conception  which  indeed  is  embodied  in  our  very  word 
universe,  Plato  reasons  it  out  from  his  own  principles,  and 
in  connexion  with  the  last  article.  He  tells  us,  that  if  the 
Koafio^  or  harmonized  physical  system  has  been  formed  on 
an  exemplar,  and  if  the  exemplar  contain  within  it  all 
intelligible  beings,  the  world  can  be  but  one".  "  For  this 
universally  Comprehensive  Intelligible  Being  cannot  admit 
any  other  collateral  to  itself,  by  the  supposition:  if  it  did, 
it  would  at  once  be  necessary  that  it  should  sink  from  its 
universality  and  rank  with  that  other  under  a  vaster  idea  * 
and  the  universe  would  then  be  the  copy  not  of  the  two| 
but  of  that  which  comprises  them.  The  Divine  Artist,' 
then,  made  the  universe  neither  plural  nor  infinite;  he 
made  it  the  finite  image  of  real  perfection,  and  single  as 
that  is  single."  In  the  same  way  of  thought,  he  pro- 
nounces it  not  amenable  *to  the  infirmities  of  disease  or 
age";  no  evil  can  accede  to  it  from  external  influences 
for  it  involves  all;  it  is  therefore  dissoluble  only  by  the 
will  of  a  Being  too  immutably  wise  and  good  ever  to 
destroy  that  which  wisdom  and  goodness  alone  have 
created.     Beyond    these    characteristics,    he    conceives    it 

"  [p-  3'  A.    Ed.] 

"  [ri\€ov  KoX  dyiiptaif  koI  dpwrov.  p.  33  a.      Ed.] 
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fitting  likewise  to  separate  it  by  further  distinctions  from  lrct. 
the  inferior  instances  of  animal  existence.  It  is  devoid  of  ''• 
organs  of  sense,  of  the  machinery  of  ingestion  or  egestion, 
of  members  adapted  for  motion.  Its  shape  is  strictly 
spherical",  as  being  the  most  regular,  the  most  com- 
prehensive, the  fittest  for  even  revolution;  its  rotation 
circular,  as  being  that  among  the  seven  species  of  local 
motion  "which  is  the  most  nearly  allied  to  reason,"  {jr)v 
Kivria'af  Tqv  irepX  vovv  koL  <f>p6inf}(Ti,v  finXtara  ovaav); 
a  singular  ground,  indeed,  and  at  once  placing  us  in  the 
midst  of  the  Pythagorism  of  Plato,  but  which  is  only  one 
instance  of  the  most  abstruse  principle  pervading  this 
system,  its  representation  of  mental  natures  by  mathe- 
matical relations.  This  brings  us  to  the  remarkable 
account  of  the  composition  of  Soul — of  soul  generically; 
for  though  the  passage  seems  peculiarly  intended  for  the 
soul  of  the  world,  this  itself  is  the  type  of  all  inferior 
souls.  The  soul  of  the  universe  is,  in  a  manner,  soul 
universally. 

Soul  is  that  which  stands  midway  between  the  eternal  Tfucrea. 
and  the  contingent ;  itself  created,  and  yet  the  interpreter  ^J^i/Z^^J/' 
of  the  uncreate.  We  may  suppose,  then,  that  its  sub- '''^  •^*'*'- 
stance  in  some  mysterious  way  paitakes  of  both ;  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  is  intimately  associated  with  those 
eternal  realities  which  its  rational  faculty  apprehends,  and, 
on  the  other,  sufficiently  congenial  to  the  sensible  to 
address  itself  to  it  likewise.  For  in  the  meditations  of 
the  early  sages  on  the  nature  of  Truth,  they  met,  we 
may  be  well  assured,  with  the  same  difficulties  which 
we  encounter  in  our  efforts  to  connect  knowledge  with 
reality,  and  those  who  did  not  identify  both  (by  either 
raising  knowledge  itself  into  coincidence  with  reality,  or 
lowering  reality  into  the  mere  forms  of  mental  knowledge), 
were  content  to  say,  that  there  subsisted  a  perfect  resem- 
blance  between  both,  an  inward  relation  of  complete 
analogy;  for  that  "the  like  could  only  be  known  by  the 
like."  It  seems  to  be  in  the  spirit  of  this  conviction  that 
Plato,  obtaining  by  reflective  abstraction  the  primary 
elements  of  creation,  conceived  the  soul  as  analogously 
formed:  so  that  ultimately  the  knowing  and  the  known 
might  be  traced  to  the  same  original  basis,  though  in  the 
actual  state  of  the  soul  we  are  conscious  of  their  distinct- 
ness. This  very  refined  analysis  I  suppose  to  be  the  key 
of  the  perplexing  passage"  which  relates  the  constitution 
of  Soul.     It  runs  thus:   "With  the  substance  indivisible 

"  [lb.  c.    See  the  description  of  the  c^pot  of  Empedocles,  p.  aoo, 
note  ( I  a).     Ed.] 

**  [Tim.  p,  35  a;  where  Stallbaum's  note  is  worthy  of  attention.     Ed.] 
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and  ever  subsisting  the  same,  and  with  the  substance 
divisible  and  concerned  about  bodies,  he  mingled  a  third 
form  of  substance  intermediate  between  both  these  natures 
of  same  and  different;  and  set  it  midway  between  the 
indivisible  and  the  corporeally  divisible:  and  then  taking 
these  three  things  he  compounded  them  into  one  com- 
prehensive idea,  forcibly  combining  the  intractable  nature 
of  the  Different  into  union  with  that  of  the  Same;  and 
having  mingled  these  both  with  that  mediate  nature  and 
formed  of  the  three  one,  he  divided  the  whole  into  suitable 
parts,  so  that  each  part  involved  in  it  the  three  consti- 
tuents of  Same,  different,  and  intermediate."  He  then 
proceeds  to  the  divisions  made  in  his  '^v)(rf,  which  I  shall 
presently  notice.  But  in  the  mean  time  you  cannot  fail 
to  perceive  that  these  ingredients  of  the  principle  of  soul  are 
exactly  the  logical  characteristics  of  the  three  elements  of 
creation  which  have  already  come  under  our  review  **. 

As  then  the  substance  of  soul  is  taken  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  universe,  so  the  divisions  of  soul  are  identified 
with  the  harmonies  of  the  universe.  The  system  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  as  Plato  held  it,  is  represented  (on  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine)  by  the  intervals  of  the  musical  scale; 
and  these  intervals  ar^  given  as  distributions  of  the  Soul 
of  the  World,  this  universal  intelligence  being  thus  re- 
garded as  one  with  his  own  incessant  operations.  This 
soul  being  diffused  through  the  entire  frame,  and  enei^izing 
with  equal  vitality  through  every  separate  part  of  it,  is 
described  as  divided  among  its  distinct  localities  according 
to  the  proportions  they  bear  to  each  other. 

For  the  proportions  selected  for  this  geometrical  division 
many  reasons  have  been  assigned.  The  intervals  stated 
may  be  represented  by  the  numbers  i,  2,  3,  4,  9,  8,  27, 
— ^which  constitute  the  diatonic  scale  of  the  ancients  com- 
posed of  two  disjoined  tetrachords.  Proclus  considers  that 
in  the  scale  of  Tinumis  an  adumbration  is  intended  of  that 
triple  nature  of  soul  of  which  we  have  just  spoken;  an 
arithmetical,  a  geometrical,  and  an  harmonical  proportion 
being  discoverable  in  it  The  numbers  are  evidently  divi- 
sible into  the  two  progressions,  i,  2,  4,  8, — and  i,  3,  9,  27; 
and  Stallbaum  *•  considers  that  the  four  terms  of  each  pro- 
gression denote  the  degrees  by  which  the  soul  arrives  at 
the  plenitude  of  existence,  according  to  the  mystical  lan- 
guage of  the  Pythagorean  school.  It  is  more  important 
to  observe  that  the  same  proportion  immediately  reappears 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  planetary  orbits;  in  consonance 

'•  [That  is,  with  the  principles  denoted  as  raMp,  Odrfpov  and  oMa,  or  ri 
avfAHioyi>fieyo».     See  note  (i).     Ed.] 
»•  [Note  to  Tim.  35  B.     Ed.J 
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with  the  supposition  that  these  bodies  are  directed  by  laws    lect. 
accordant  with  those  observable  in  the  progression  of  the       '^' 
musical  octave. 

Thus  the  consideration  of  the  vital  and  intelligent  Th*  At/rv- 
principle  of  the  universe  brings  us  to  the  very  simple  and  tSZ/£!'*^ 
inartificial  astronomy  of  the  Timcms.  Eight  concentric 
spheres  are  provided  to  bear  in  their  revolutions  the  bodies 
affixed  to  their  interior  surface".  It  is  the  first  and  sim- 
plest effort  of  hypothesis,  yet  how  far  below  the  diviner 
simplicity  of  Nature  itself!  TitruBUS  first  presents  us  with 
two  vast  spheres  which  embody  the  principles  of  same  and 
different*.  The  outer  sphere  includes  the  innumerable 
multitude  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  interior  sphere  is  sub- 
sequently divided  by  the  Divine  Artist  into  seven  spheres 
which  revolve  with  various  velocities  and  in  various  direc- 
tions. The  earth  is  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  moon, 
the  sun,  and  the  five  planets,  with  the  still  mightier  sphere 
of  the  stars  beyond  them,  move  in  measured  harmony 
around  it.  The  central  position  and  the  immoveability  of 
the  earth  seem  to  be  both  asserted  and  implied;  but  one 
expression  has  offered  too  fair  a  ground  for  contesting  this 
point  to  have  failed  of  becoming  one  of  the  battle-fields  of 
criticism.  Plato  speaks  of  the  earth  as  "whirling  around  the 
pole  of  the  universe"  {^iKKoii.kvriv  Se  irepl  top  Sta  iravri^  ttoXjov 
reTafjAvop),  Aristotle  accordingly  accuses  him  of  holding  the 
heresy  of  the  earth's  rotation ;  but  I  fear  that  that  honourable 
accusation  can  scarcely  be  substantiated,  A  solitary  pas- 
sage susceptible  of  other  explanations"  cannot  be  admitted 
against  the  entire  tone  of  the  expressions  of  Plato;  nor 
can  this  supposition  be  conciliated  with  the  declared  motion 
of  the  other  spheres,  which  alone  suffice  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  contemplated.  "  Hoc  etiam,"  says  Cicero, 
after  stating  the  opinion  of  Hicetas  of  Syracuse  [**  neque, 
praeter  terram,  rem  uUam  in  mundo  moveri,  quae  cum  cir- 
cum  axem  se  summa  celeritate  convertat  et  torqueat,  eadem 

*^  [p-  3^  c.     See  the  diagram  in  Stallbaum's  note.    Ed.] 
•  We  are  informed  that  the  Demiurgic  Father  first  divided  the  mysterious 
composition  before  stated  into  two  parts  or  lines ;  placed  these  lines  so  as  to 
intersect  obliquely  (as  the  equinoctial  and  ecliptic) ;  bent  them  into  circles,  and 
then  set  them  to  revolve. 

*8  [The  controversy  turns  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  word  e/XXoM^m^, 
which,  it  is  thought,  may  either  mean  **  revolving,"  or  "  circumvolved,"  ».^, 
wrapped  or  fastened  or  packed,  round  the  pole  or  axis.  To  discu.ss  this 
question  fully  would  occupy  too  much  space,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  refer 
the  reader  to  a  nearly  exhaustive  dissertation  on  the  subject  contained  in  a 
recently  published  volume  of  the  Minor  Works  of  the  late  Mr  Grote,  p.  ^39  ; 
the  only  weak  point  in  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  his  failure  to  perceive  and 
therefore  to  explain  the  grammatical  difficulty  arising  from  the  tense  of  ciXXo- 
fUyny.  This  may  perhaps  be  disposed  of,  if  we  admit  a  slight  modification, 
not  so  much  of  his  theory,  as  of  his  rendering  of  the  passage  in  the  Twttcus, 
Kd.] 


■tr-jr"] — ^"  Hoc 


T  z-'iiLin  arbitrantur,  s^t/ 
'  '  T'itt  T  i:*  :•'  H  .c£ias-  tboug^h  so  inci- 
:  -ri  r^  r.izfrT  ir*:-^  rrs  friJts  in  future  ages. 
i.*r-:s?  zr.iz  n  vt:*  ir.3  rr^saDrable  sentence 
nm.  r:  fr:»*rri^*i-';  r-r  the  m^bilfty  of  the 
n^mn-  r*:«:s  urc  r£c-*~-.7r  in  Plato  a  sup- 
r  -r^T-  -  -rriir  ^    rriitf     •vi.icr.  r^-ri-n^tless,  he  mi^ht  ha\'e 

.  ::=ir:ii  r-  -rr  ir-r  ~-rr lt  .  r.-  :;  I'r  1  :l2.:i5,  an  inheritor  of 

"rrr  *r™. -Tir  ;7  j-  ii^-i-Lfw  I  JZ  r-c^a*  claims  than  these 
rji'^  ztrd  ill*  T.-n  ri.  :it  ^— -■  '  :c  tbe  Z:»ir.r»JL  It  has  been 
STT^-i:  i:-r  zin  ^ilt^  tiit  rrrrtrrtf  :•!:«  of  the  unrviersal  soul 
"sti-r-"  L>;^rs  T-~r  tz:;  triii  :LiCxrir£S  c-c  the  planets  from 
"n=  --:"  i-' r  --_:-  ?^-::  T'.C  trfTz.v  he'd  the  rotation  on 
irt:   ^.::^    r^-  iz-z   -z-      .-:r   in  the  crrit; — that  thus  the 

:>:.:.-r--^    rr-.r-  r   v-L.f     .>;  .     : i  rr.y>t!cal  and   ambiguous 

'"•^-^--*-  '-  :  ~-  ^zizrr  tr*.:*  •.  Arifttle  and  Plutarch 
^'^^— ""=  "*-'  — 'i  -  ^r—^-iHTis  r.-^iL  n  tneliers  re>p>ecting  the 
ir  z  -:  .1  t:r  iii-ir  Vi  ^ —k  5;i;  >.^  of  Philclaus  is  still 
7""^^^^  r^  r:.t  •  i^i  r:-ir  i.- i  rvj.n  revrlve,  like  the  sun, 
ir.  *:z  :  t  r:;:r-;_  t -i  '  ".  r  t  i' z*z:krs  that  this  philosopher 
lu.  -  -:>ir  "ti-  fu.-^  -v  1  :i^j:  .1  -  ^5  b-t  an  optical  image  of 
ii  r-*^;-^  r  ..:rr.  r^-  _^'^  r.-t^^rch  from  Theophrastus 
"T^T-T-:^  z.:*;  ^iv*  rr  t_M^  r  ^tr  >.  h.s  latter  davs  was  said  to 
i^' 'r  -?^  ;--i^  r  c  --  ~~  i  >7l:irei  the  earth  from  the 
5^^^  *  *'  ~^^*^  ^  ^C;-~       ^  -  ^^,<^  f^  -.•  ci'eanis  of  ancient  science 

--^^^^-— --  ar.i  i-'.tcrested  the  inquiries  of 
-^  i^tr:~:rry:  but  the  indecision  of  ex- 
''.^•^.  't^--  "^  "i^^r^-^'-s^T  ch3.rictjr  of  the  notices,  and  the 
^"^^^  ?*  -*~^^*--  --'^^•—^•"  ^h.ch  unfortunately  conceals  so 
T^^crt  rf  tr»;  crc.oist  :» .i.ij-n   :^f  earlv  a^res,  unite  to  render 


^-^    ♦  ^_~ 


/».  '  ^   •*^— V    j.-'es  .-; 


*  '  -  -.■  -'•^-^- ->  c:  5.r_^  concentric  spheres  \vas  calcu- 
-    :      . "^     ^-^T'^^nsicn :    and    accordinc:ly  these 

^ ,  "~  '^^  '       *— ^^^nat:  .-^n  were  soon  multiplied  beyond 

tS-    i£ -?-    r*.-  j"  ^^   d:tnculty  of  accounting  for 

-i-^1^^-  ^'f^T^.    •    ^""^    stationary    positions    of  the 

i:rspcv>fcwi*-   -C- 'r.f-  «    u  order    to    escape   the   apparent 

F.SS^ -le^T   ^"^  ^"^^^  ^^  "^"^^^ons  in  each  of  the 

^  \he  di>^v'*"5\-t^''i,  ^*!^   three  above  it   presided 

^   ^'    '^    motions.     The   nearest  to  the 

I  coafess  this  notion  mDDear4''» 
»w««t.  not  only  with  the  oi^iTS  lZ%^^  •^together  incredible,  being  incon- 
*-^  with  Uie  ccaenl  stnun  of  thL  ^"^."»«ntioned  in  the  7V«rtw  itself,  but 
^"^  >  "*^  wnungs  of  PUto.     (See  I>/uti/o,  near  the 
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planet  had  an  oscillatory  motion  which  it  communicated  to     lect. 
the  sphere  of  the  body  itself,  and  this  occasioned  the  direct,       ^^' 
retrograde,   and   stationary   movements;    the    next    com- 
municated the  daily,  the  highest  the  annual  revolutions. 
Three  spheres  were  thought  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
motion   of  the  sun,  and   as  many  were  assigned  to  the 
moon ;  which  with  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  made  the 
number  twenty-seven.     Callippus  was  dissatisfied  with  any 
allowance  under  thirty-four,  and  Aristotle  could  not  un- 
dertake   to    inclose    the    phenomena    in   any   number  of 
spheres  below  fifty-six.    Augmentations  even  beyond  these 
were  thought   necessary  in  subsequent  ages ;   but  in  the 
mean   time   another   system    had    arisen,   that  of  which 
Apollonius  is  said  to  have  been  the  author,  and  which, 
improved  by  Hipparchus,  we  have  received  under  the  title 
of  the  Ptolemaic : — a  system  cumbrous  and  complicated 
indeed,  but  recommended  by  many  advantages  above  the 
former.     I  am  not  now,  however,  to  enter  into  the  detailed 
history  of  it  or  of  its  successors.     The  slight  notice  already 
presented  is   merely   meant   to   exemplify  the  inevitable 
progress  of  hypothesis.     A  system  invented  to  comprehend 
a  few  facts  is  burthened  with  more  and  more  accessories 
as  new  facts  appear;  nature  swells  beyond  the  measure 
of  its  artificial  bondage ;  custom  and  imagination  are  still 
unwilling  to  alter  fundamentally  the  greater  lineaments  of 
the  portrait  they  have  so  long  cherished  ;  accordingly,  the 
system  continues  to  live  until  too  heavy  to  bear  its  own 
weight — that  is,  until  the  explanations  become  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  facts  to  be  explained.     The  imagination 
at  this  point  finds  no  help  in  the  hypothesis,  and  deserts  it. 
"  Systems,"  says  Adam  Smith *^,  in  one  of  his  many  pas- 
sages of  happy  illustration,    "Systems  in  many  respects 
resemble  machines.    A  machine  is  a  little  system,  created  ^••5"*»rM'* 
to  perform  as  well  as  to  connect  together  in  reality  those  7/utari/'* 
different  movements  and  effects  which  the  artist  has  oc-^S'lw! 
casion  for.    A  system  is  an  imaginary  machine,  invented 
to  connect  together  in  the  fancy  those  different  movements 
and  effects  which  are  already  in  reality  performed.    The 
machines  that  are  at  first   invented  to  perform  any  par- 
ticular movement  are  always  the   most    complex ;    and 
succeeding  artists  generally  discover  that  with  fewer  wheels, 
with  fewer  principles  of  motion,  than  had  been  originally 
employed,  the  same  effects  may  be  more  easily  produced. 
The  first  systems,  in  the  same  manner,  are  always  the  most 
complex,  and  a  particular  connecting  chain  or  principle  is 

^  [Essays  ati  Philosophical  Subjects,  p.  44.    Most  of  the  foregoing  stat6* 
ments  come  from  the  same  source.    Fd.] 
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i.ECT.  generally  thought  necessary  to  unite  every  two  seemingly 
"•  disjointed  appearances:  but  it  often  happens  that  one 
great  connecting  principle  is  afterwards  found  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  bind  together  all  the  discordant  phenomena  that 
occur  in  a  whole  species  of  things.  How  many  wheels  are 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  movements  of  this  imaginary 
machine,  the  system  of  eccentric  spheres !  The  westward 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  firmament,  whose  rapidity  carries 
all  the  other  heavenly  bodies  along  with  it,  requires  one. 
The  periodical  eastward  revolutions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
five  planets,  require  for  each  of  these  bodies  another.  Their 
differently  accelerated  and  retarded  motions  require  that 
those  wheels  or  circles  should  neither  be  concentric  with 
the  firmament  nor  with  one  another ;  which  more  than  any- 
thing seems  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  The 
retrograde  and  stationary  appearance  of  the  five  planets, 
as  well  as  the  extreme  inconstancy  of  the  moon's  motion, 
require  for  each  of  them  an  epicycle,  another  little  wheel 
attached  to  the  circumference  of  the  great  wheel,  which 
still  more  interrupts  the  uniformity  of  the  system.  The 
motion  of  the  apogeum  of  each  of  those  bodies  requires 
in  each  of  them  still  another  wheel  to  cany  the  centres  of 
their  eccentric  spheres  round  the  centre  of  the  earth.  And 
thus  this  imaginary  machine,  though  perhaps  more  simple 
and  certainly  better  adapted  to  the  phenomena  than  the 
fifty-six  planetary  spheres  of  Aristotle,  was  still  too  in- 
tricate and  complex  for  the  imagination  to  rest  in  it  with 
complete  tranquillity  and  satisfaction." 

I  return  to  the  Timmis,  You  will  perceive  that  the 
fundamental  conception  which  sustains  all  the  Platonic  or 
Pythagorean  opinions  on  the  cosmical  arrangements,  is 
that  the  universal  soul  is  to  be  the  medium  between  the 
eternal  and  the  successive,  and  therefore  to  have  its  roots 
in  both.  The  Deity  forms  it,  but  he  forms  it  of  those 
elements  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  real  and  the 
apparent,  of  same  and  different ;  since  it  is  to  address  itself 
to  both,  it  must  have  some  original  affinity  for  both.  Now 
the  first  grand  development  of  these  opposite  attributes  of 
soul  is  conceived  to  be  the  arrangement  of  the  magnificent 
framework  of  the  universe  ;  this  is  the  universal  type  of 
active  intelligence  ;  and  here,  therefore,  in  their  simplest 
exhibition  will  be  found  the  two  presiding  characteristics 
of  soul.  When  from  this  a  priori  conception  the  Platonist 
descended  to  inspect  the  facts,  he  found  that  the  few  then 
known  could  be  without  much  difficulty  organized  as  a  sen- 
sible manifestation  of  the  primary  metaphysical  principles 
already  elicited  ;  as'  manifestations,  that  is,  of  principles  that 
may  be  said  to  form  the  very  substance  of  intelligence  itself. 
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He  therefore  expressed  the  harmonies  of  the  heavens  as  lecf. 
reducible  in  the  last  analysis  to  the  two  original  principles  ^^- 
of  intelligence,  the  categories  of  sameness  and  difference  of 
permanence  and  change ;  and  inasmuch  as  soul  was  not  only 
cognitive  but  active,  not  only  an  intelligence  but  an  energy, 
and  thus  vitally  present  in  each  of  its  functions,  he  ex- 
pressed the  measurements  of  these  harmonious  motions  as 
distributions  of  the  very  soul  that  quickened  and  preserved 
them.  The  proper  interest  to  our  age  of  such  speculations 
is  of  course  altogether  metaphysical ;  we  have  long  out- 
grown the  cosmical  hypothesis  in  which  the  conceptions 
were  embodied ;  but  the  profound  questions  which  arise 
out  of  these  conceptions  themselves  are  still  as  pregnant 
with  interest  as  ever  to  all  reflecting  spirits,  and  the 
withering  breath  of  oblivion  which  has  passed  over  the 
mere  astronomy  of  the  TimcBuSi  has  left  its  speculative 
philosophy  as  fresh  and  as  attractive  as  in  the  days  of  the 
old  Locrian  himself.  You  will  now,  I  trust,  be  prepared 
to  enter  into  the  purport  of  the  following  passage,  which 
.succeeds  the  account  of  the  geometrical  division  of  soul", 

"  The  whole  composition  of  the  soul  being  completed 
according  to  the  design  of  its  composer,  he,  after  this,  comhina- 
constructed  all  the  bodily  nature  within  it,  and  fitting  centre  wuhdJZ'- 
to  centre  united  them :  but  the  soul,  diffused  from  the 
middle  to  the  uttermost  bounds  of  creation,  and  investing 
the  whole  circularly  from  without,  introduced  a  revolution 
on  itself,  the  divine  principle"  of  incessant  and  intelligent 
life  to  last  for  ever.  The  body  of  the  world  is  visible,  the 
soul  invisible ;  participating  of  reason  and  of  the  harmony 
of  beings  intelligible  and  eternal,  it  is  the  most  perfect  of 
all  such  beings  as  the  Perfect  Being  has  formed.  Now, 
since  it  is  composed  of  these  three  elements — the  same, 
the  different,  and  the  mediate  "substance," — divided  and 
combined  according  to  proportion,  and  returning  circularly 
on  itself,  whenever  it  meets  anything  essentially  divisible, 
or  anything  essentially  indivisible,  moved  through  its  whole 
self,  it  pronounces  with  what  any  substance  is  identical, 
and  from  what  it  differs,  why,  and  where,  and  how,  and 
when,  it  happens  that  anything  either  is  or  suffers  in  rela- 
tion to  anything  else  through  the  whole  sphere  both  of  the 
created  and  of  the  eternal.  Now  Reason,  which  is  true 
when  conversant  with  the  immutable,  may  be  engaged 
with  both  the  changeable  and  the  immutable ;  and  when, 
borne  along  in  its  own  silent  course,  it  meets  a  sensible 
object,  and  the  circle  of  difference  in  its  regular  function 

«  [Tim.  p.  36  D,  fol.     Ed.1 

••  [Bdaat  dpx^  ^K*^©,    "began  the   divine  commencement,*'   "divinum 
fecit  initium."    Ed.] 
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LECT.  transmits  the  message  to  the  entire  soul,  then  are  generated 
"•  opinions  and  beliefs  firm  and  true:  but  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  engaged  with  the  rational,  and  the  revolving 
circle  of  sameness  declares  it  to  the  soul,  intelligence  and 
scientific  knowledge  necessarily  result.  But  if  any  man 
shall  say  that  these  things  are  anywhere  but  in  the  soul 
produced,  he  shall  speak  what  is  utterly  erroneous."  Nothing 
can  be  more  plain  than  that  in  this  description  the  universal 
soul  is  the  type  of  soul  in  general ;  that  its  circles  of  same- 
ness and  difference  are  but  representatives,  in  the  language 
of  that  celestial  system  with  which  it  is  directly  connected, 
of  the  faculties  of  belief  and  knowledge,  trUrri/i  and  vini<ri% 
which  Plato  so  carefully  separates  in  the  human  soul,  and 
which  he  evidently  conceived  to  be  the  appropriate  and 
necessary  faculties  of  every  description  of  soul,  when  once 
placed  in  relation  with  a  phenomenal  or  sensible  system, 
the  image  of  one  invisible  and  eternal.  But  this  may 
appear  more  distinctly  when  in  the  next  Lecture,  passing 
from  these  inevitably  abstruse  deductions,  I  proceed  to  the 
Psychology  of*  Plato,  to  his  views  of  the  substance,  pro- 
perties, prerogatives,  and  fortunes  of  the  human  soul. 


LECTURE  III. 


Platonic  Philosophy.    No.  IX. 


Gentlemen, 

As  I  have  already  stated  to.  you,  it  is  not  within  lect. 
my  plan  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the  details  of  the  ^"' 
system  of  the  natural  phenomena  offered  by  Plato.  ¥ot  Platonic 
those  who  are  interested  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  ^i^i^td. 
physical  sciences,  the  Timceus  presents  a  rich  magazine  of 
ancient  speculations,  if  not  upon  the  anatomical  construc- 
tion (in  which  it  is  brief  and  imperfect),  at  least  upon  the 
objects  and  adaptation  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body ; 
as  well  as  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  "  elements,"  as  they 
were  called,  and  the  productions  of  the  more  striking 
appearances  of  external  nature.  To  enumerate  these  par- 
ticulars would  only  be  to  transcribe  the  work  itself,  which 
is  easily  within  your  reach,  and  the  language  of  which 
could  scarcely  be  abridged.  But  even  if  I  could  succeed 
in  condensing  and  methodizing  the  entire  of  these  details, 
the  result  would  only  be  to  lead  me  away  from  my  object 
in  these  sketches,  which  is  to  catch  and  portray  the  features 
and  expression  of  the  Platonic  habits  of  thought,  and  to 
represent  the  opinions  of  this  great  master  upon  those 
questions  of  eternal  interest  which  no  variation  in  the 
science  of  the  visible  creation  can  ever  antiquate, — no 
successes  in  that  field  of  investigation  ever  supersede.  1 
Imow^  gentlemen,  that  these  discussions  can  scarcely  hope 
to  be  popular :  I  avow  that  I  cannot  rid  you  of  the  burthen- 
some  necessity  of  patient  meditation,  if  you  would  think 
as  Plaito  thought :  the  depths  of  the  ocean  cannot  sparkle 
with  the  glitter  of  the  surface,  nor  the  student  who  would 
enter  intO:  the  regions  of  the  <f>LXjo<Toif>ia  rov  ovto<;,  the 
philosophy  of  the  real  and  absolute,  expect  to  be  enter- 
tained with  the  brilliant  varieties  of  the  last  new  theory  of 
association  or  of  taste.  To  Plato  himself  almost  alone  of 
mankind  belonged  the  gift  of  conveying  the  profoundest 
truths  in  the  most  airy  vehicle  of  fancy,  of  being  livelier 
among  idjeal  abstractions  than  most  men  could  contrive  to 
be  in  the  scenes  of  a  romance  ;  yet  even  Plato  himself  has 
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LECT.    in  some   respects   suffered  by  this   very  perfection.     The 
'"•      forms  of  Grecian  art  are  too  exquisitely  wrought  for  our 


dull  sensibilities, — the  parallel  motion  of  philosopher  and 
poet  is  too  rapid  and  perplexing  for  our  slow  faculties; 
we  cannot  read  the  two  languages  together, — we  mutilate 
this  mighty  mind  to  bring  it  within  our  grasp,  and  vexed 
at  feeling  that  the  life  has  evaporated,  take  revenge  by 
talking  of  it  as  the  mind  of  a  dreamer  and  a  phantast.  In 
truth,  there  never  were  written  pages  less  marked  by  the 
negligent  vagueness  of  reverie  than  those  of  Plato  ;  the 
severest  control  governs  his  highest  flights, — the  sublimity 
is  ever  in  the  substance  of  the  thoughts,  not  in  their  acci- 
dental connexions ;  nor  is  there  a  sentence  of  what  a 
modem  critic  would  call  declamation  from  beginning  to  end 
of  his  writings.  Serenest  when  loftiest,  he  rises  without 
effort  or  perceptible  motion. 

**Yc  cannot  see 
The  stirring  of  his  wings,  and  yet  he  soars  I*' 

These  singular  perfections,  however,  are  the  excellencies 
of  a  Greek ;  and  of  all  Greeks,  the  special  excellency  of 
Plato.  The  lecturer's  work  of  cold  analysis  is  necessarily 
very  different ;  he  cannot  even  lay  the  body  itself  on  his 
dissecting  table,  when  though  lifeless  it  would  at  least  be 
entire ;  he  must  take  it  limb  by  limb,  and  the  limb  itself 
few  can  recognize  after  it  has  been  disfigured  to  be  ex- 
posed, and  its  external  result  of  beauty  lost  in  tracing  out 
its  tissues  and  arteries. 
Thtfour  I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  any  minute  account  of 

'iiintnuac'  thc  mcrcly  hypothetical  explanations  which  Plato  gives  us 
/•S^T  "^  of  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  and  their  original  con- 
stitution. He  obtains  the  four  elements  by  arguing  that 
corporeal  nature  was  meant  to  be  visible  and  tangible*; 
that  fire  was  necessary  for  the  former  (a  supposition,  by 
the  way,  countenanced  by  those  late  interesting  investiga- 
tions which  seem  to  establish  that  light  and  heat  are  really 
modes  of  the  same  original  essence,  rays  of  heat  t>eing 
light  invisible,  and  light  caloric  visible) — and  earth,  the 
principle  of  solidity,  necessary  for  tactual  grasp.  But 
between  these  very  different  natures  it  is  fitting  that  some 
connecting  medium  or  media  should  intervene  ;  and  Plato 
shews  by  some  geometrical  considerations,  \Vhich,  however, 
have  rather  perplexed  his  commentators,  that  the  most 
perfect  arrangement  is  that  in  which  two  proportionals  are 
inserted  ;  so  that  fire  may  be  to  air  as  air  is  to  water,  and 
ihiirgeome*  air  to  watcr  as  water  to  earth*.     He  subsequently  enters 

tricaijorms, 

1  [Tim,  p.  31  B — 11  c.    Ed.] 
»  [lb.  p.  53  c— 56  c     Ed.] 
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into  their  mathematical  construction,  in  the  spirit  of  the     lect. 
Italic  school,  and  decides  it  primarily  on  the  principle  of !«, 


beauty.  The  pyramid  is  assigned  to  the  particles  of  fire, 
the  cube  to  those  of  earth,  the  octahedron  to  air,  the  icosa- 
hedron  to  water.  The  reasons  for  these  distinctions  are  of 
course  altogether  fanciful ;  yet  in  the  course  of  the  ex- 
position conjectures  not  wholly  unlike  truth  occur ;  and  it 
is  impossible  in  reading  it  not  to  conceive  with  what 
pleasure  Plato  would  have  entered  into  the  modern  law  of 
definite  proportions,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  into  the 
striking  and  beautiful  phenomena  of  crystallization.  In 
such  cases  as  these,  where  ancient  hypotheses  are  con- 
trasted with  modern  discoveries,  and  the  reality  found  so 
far  to  excel  the  anticipation,  it  is  instructive  to  regard  the 
difference  between  the  moral  and  the  purely  intellectual  in 
man.  In  his  moral  being,  it  is  the  tendency  of  awakened 
man  to  aspire  perpetually  after  a  perfection  which  this 
world  does  not  concede  him,  and  even  out  of  his  own 
preconceptions  of  the  just  and  the  good  to  faintly  dare 
to  shadow  a  scene  infinitely  surpassing  it ;  and  reason 
and  revelation  alike  encourage  him  in  the  noble  and 
elevating  occupation ; — in  the  sphere  of  simple  fact,  the 
object  of  his  observing  and  theorizing  faculties,  on  the 
contrary,  the  construction  of  imaginary  worlds  on  princi- 
ples of  supposed  perfection,  if  intended  to  satisfy  the 
reason,  is  discountenanced  by  reason  itself,  while  even 
piety  bids  us  beware  how  we  risk  degrading  that  work- 
manship which  all  experience  perpetually  proves  to  rise 
beyond  the  utmost  ingenuity  and  harmony  of  our  best 
ideal  constructions.  And  could  I  believe  that  the  very  ctiumi 
imperfect  system  delineated  by  Plato  was  ever  meant  by  jj^f  jj* 
him  to  be  the  last  term  of  physical  speculation,  I  should  ^f^lL.w 
judge  him  strictly  amenable  to  this  censure ; — everything  o/lpiau, 
about  it,  however,  seems  to  me  to  mark  his  clear  conviction 
that  he  walked  among  the  obscurities  of  conjecture,  and 
that  his  attempts  at  theoretical  representation  of  pheno- 
mena were  only  valuable  as  they  seemed  to  exemplify  in 
a  vivid  form  what  might  be  the  real  wisdom  and  be- 
nevolence of  the  Deity.  You  will  remember  also  whatri>w</»n 
was  the  actual  position  and  vocation  of  true  philosophy  at^/^'X^/tf;,. 
this  period.  Schools  existed — popular  and  fashionable  ^^J||".'^ 
schools — crowded  by  all  that  was  influential  and  eminent 
in  Greece,  in  which  every  principle  of  moral  and  religious 
truth  was  systematically  undermined.  Among  other  de- 
vices of  this  unholy  warfare,  the  physical  universe  itself 
was  raised  into  a  fortress  from  which  heaven  might  be 
stormed.  The  evidences  of  design  in  its  structure  were 
questioned  ;  its  existence  attributed  to  necessity,  to  destiny, 
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LRCT.  to  caprice,  to  chance".  Under  the  pressure  of  these  cir- 
"^-  cumstances,  something  should  be  done,  and  speedily :  to 
wait  until  full  certainty  should  be  attained,  was  to  wait  for 
the  lapse  of  ages.  The  instructor  of  the  public  mind  had 
only  to  take  the  best  account  that  thoughtful  men  had 
till  then  been  able  to  devise ;  to  insist  upon  such  instances 
as  appeared  least  questionable ;  to  attire  the  rest  in  the 
most  becoming  dress,  and  so  to  arrange  the  whole  as  to 
leave  upon  the  mind  of  his  reader  the  ideas  of  order  and 
andsecMd'  beneficcnce  deeply  and  distinctly  impressed.  And  as  he 
/^/uial^  would  be  obliged  to  admit  the  public  religion  of  his 
wS"*^  country  in  its  chief  elements,  his  object  would  be  so  to 
represent  polytheism  as  to  give  the  moral  effect  of  mono- 
theism ;  by  classing  the  received  gods  as  the  subjects  and 
deputies  of  the  Supreme,  all  animated  by  a  single  purpose 
derived  from  him,  and  moving  together  in  harmony  of  will 
and  action.  For  it  is  clear  that  the  great  moral  evil  of 
polytheism  consists,  not  in  it  merely  as  polytheism,  but  in 
its  defect  of  subordination  among  its  deities,  and  its  ten- 
dency to  admit  private  interests,  personal  preferences,  and 
even  positive  hostilities  among  them.  This  Plato  himself 
bitterly  felt  and  lamented ;  and  the  diffusion  of  such 
debasing  tenets  among  the  mass  of  the  people  formed  one 
of  his  prominent  and  constant  charges  against  the  popular 
poetry  of  his  country.  Against  this  doctrine  of  divine 
dissension  he  has  forcibly  and  unreservedly  argued  in  the 
Euthyphron^ ;  and  we  can  easily  conceive,  that,  while  on 
the  one  hand  the  belief  of  rivalry  among  the  presiding 
deities  must  at  once  destroy  all  the  religious  foundations 
of  morality,  on  the  other,  the  belief  of  their  common 
animation  by  a  single  spirit  and  purpose,  their  conjunction 
in  the  same  strict  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  must 
unconsciously  infuse  into  the  mind  the  very  spirit  of 
monotheism  itself, — the  standard  in  which  they  agree  be- 
coming in  a  manner  the  deity  of  the  reason,  and  the  several 
divinities  becoming  to  the  hopes  and  fears  the  avenging 
and  rewarding  ministers  of  that  Supreme  and  Eternal  Law. 
But  this  process  becomes  still  more  simple  and  certain, 
when,  as  with  Plato,  the  Supreme  is  clearly  represented  on 
the  stage  of  creation,  and  the  deities'  (even  Jupiter',  the 
governing  divinity  of  the  poetical  and  popular  mythology) 
are  classed  as  the  descendants  of  powers  included  within 
that  creation  itself  Such,  then,  on  the  whole,  seems  to 
me  the  historical  position  and  design  of  the  Timaus;  and 
to  estimate  fairly  the  execution  you  must  remember  the 

»  [See  the  tenth  Book  of  the  Laws,  p.  889  A.     Ed.] 
*  [p.  8.     Ed.]  *  [Tim.  p.  ^o  A.     Ed.] 

«  [lb.  40  E.     Ed.  J 
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age  and  the  purpose.  I  shall  only  add,  lest  my  own  se-  lfct. 
lections  should  do  injustice  to  the  philosopher,  that  in  the  ^"- 
course  of  the  work  the  instances  of  design  are  really  taken 
in  far  the  greater  number  from  the  most  accessible,  and 
what  Paley,  and  Socrates  himself,  both  agreed  to  be  the 
most  convincing  department  of  nature,  the  organized 
animal  creation.  The  few  references  I  have  made  have 
been  chosen  with  a  different  view, — in  illustration  of  the 
purely  speculative  philosophy  of  Plato ;  with  which  view 
it  is  also  that  I  now  proceed  to  consider  and  generalize 
the  principal  opinions  of  Plato  regarding  the  nature  and 
destinies  of  the  human  souU 

"If,"  said  Socrates,  "there  be  anything  about  man  that  TkePiato^ 
partakes  of  divine,  it  is  the  souP."  This  brief  sentence  2J^^^^ 
may  stand  as  the  text  of  the  whole  Platonic  psychology. 
The  spirit  that  animates  the  entire  of  his  many  and  diver* 
sified  references  to  this  subject,  whether  they  be  general  or 
detailed,  is  ever  the  same,  the  conviction  deep  and  inef- 
faceable, that  there  is  a  principle  in  man  which  manifestly 
separates  itself  from  the  rest  of  his  nature,  and  internally 
proclaims  an  essence  kindred  with  the  skies.  The  whole 
force  of  his  genius  is  bent  to  clear  and  confirm  this  con- 
viction :  to  it  directly  or  indirectly  he  perpetually  returns ; 
it  is  assumed  in  every  dialogue  in  which  it  is  not  argued. 
And  yet  it  is  unquestionable,  that,  though  he  has  fortu- 
nately left  us  some  imperishable  memorials  of  the  grounds 
of  his  belief,  considerable  obscurity  still  hangs  over  his 
opinions  on  some  parts  of  the  subject ;  an  obscurity  arising 
partly,  we  may  suppose,  from  his  disinclination  to  speak 
dogmatically  upon  matters  which  he  could  not  but  feel 
were,  without  direct  revelation,  inevitable  uncertainties,  and 
partly  from  the  very  different  periods  of  a  long  life  in 
which  his  dialogues  were  meditated  and  written.  The 
most  striking  of  these  instances  in  which  we  are  still  left  in 
some  doubt  as  to  his  real  sentiments,  occurs  in  the  very 
opening  of  the  subject. 

Plato  informs  us',  that  after  the  Supreme  Being  had  «/,  Mut 
created  the  visible  and  the  invisible  gods,  he  commanded -r/i^ewf' 
them  to  frame  the  animated  natures  of  the  Earth  ;  but  that 
in  doing  so  he  reserved  to  himself  the  formation  of  that 
portion  of  their  being  which  deserved  the  name  of  immortal, 
"  to  be  entitled  divine,  and  serve  as  guide  to  all  who  would 
follow  justice  :"  that  accordingly  the  Father  of  the  universe 
composed   this  diviner  portion  of  the  remainder  of  that 

'  {Ifgg*  V.  init :  viirwr  rc3y  a^oO  icniifidruw  /urii  $€0^  i^^x^  BetSraro^, 
Ed] 

8  [Tim.  41  A.     Ed.] 
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LECT.    mysterious  substance  of  which  the  soul  of  the  worid  had 
"'•      been  already  formed,  but  of  an  essence,  from  some  unex- 


plained cause,  much  less  refined*.  This  mythical  represen- 
tation embodies  the  doctrine,  that  the  soul  of  man,  and 
(it  would  appear)  that  of  all  animals,  are  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  universal  soul,  though  of  inferior  excel- 
lence— a  point  of  view  in  which  we  have  already  in  the 
last  Lecture  contemplated  the  subject ;  that,  though  of  the 
same  kind  and  family,  they  are  individually  distinct  from 
it  and  from  each  other ;  and  consequently  that  the  notion 
of  ultimate  absorption* ,  so  often  ascribed  to  Plato,  is  really 
without  foundation  in  his  theory. 
vidiy,tuth4  However,  when  from  this  account  of  the  soul  just 
pfurdms.     j.g^jtgd^   Qf    ^Q   soul   "the   most   excellent   of  generated 

beings,"  we  turn  to  the  PhcBdruSy  we  find  an  account  not 
easy  to  reconcile  with  the  above,  an  account  which  seems 
to  attribute  to   the   soul  an  essential  eternity  of  nature. 
A^Mrent     Plato   hcrc  argucs^^   that   the   soul,   as   self-moving,   is   a 
i^Z'tke''iwo  Principle  of  motion ;  that  a  principle  cannot  be  produced 
diniogun,     any  more  than  it  can  be  destroyed.     Not  produced,  for  it 
would  then  no  longer  be  a  principle,  no  longer  the  self- 
dependent  source  of  its  own  enei^ ;  not  destroyed,  for 
if  so  the  whole  existence  of  things,  which  rests  on  first 
principles  of  production,  might  cease.     "If  then,"  he  con- 

'  [ax^para  V  oCKin  itard  T€L&rd  uawlh-wt  dKKd  ^tiirtpa  koX  rplra,     lb.  D. 
En.] 

*  The  opinion  of  Warburton,  who  ascribes  this  notion  of  the  derivation  of 
the  souls  of  men  from  the  divine  essence  and  their  final  resolution  into  it,  to 
all  the  ancient  philosophers  without  exception,  is,  I  think,  quite  unsupport^ 
in  the  case  of  Platonisni,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Plato  himself.  Plato 
may,  in  the  last  analysis,  have  embraced  all  things  in  some  mysterious  unity — 
an  idea  which  in  soffi^  vague  sense  it  seems  impossible  for  human  reason  to 
avoid ;  but  as  far  as  he  professes  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the  souls  of  men,  he 
seems  to  me  to  see  them  distinct  to  the  end,  even  when  most  closely  combined 
with  those  great  realities  of  the  Ideal  World  with  which  their  origin  is  so  inti- 
mately blended.  I  have  already  attempted  to  shew  what  appears  the  true 
fouudation  of  the  Platonic  theory  of  the  constitution  of  soul,  viz.  the  myste- 
rious oneness  of  truth  and  knowledge,  which  naturally  led  to  deriving  the 
rationai  element  of  the  Soul  (the  element  that  kncwSy  that  possesses  the  faculty 
of  v6rifSii)  from  the  real  element  in  things  (the  element  that  is,  the  vwitxpow) ; 
and  in  the  original,  the  final,  and,  though  imperfectly,  the  present,  state  of  that 
rational  element,  he,  doubtless,  conceived  it  united  with  its  object  in  an  eternal 
conjunction  or  even  identity.  But  though  Intelligence  and  its  correlative  Intel- 
ligibles  were,  and  are,  thus  combined,  the  soul  is  more  than  pure  intelligence; 
it  possesses  an  element  of  personality  and  consciousness  distinct  to  each  indi- 
viaual,  of  which  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  from  anything  his  writings 
contain,  Plato  ever  meant  to  deprive  it.  [It  is  thus  we  must  explain  the  Pla- 
tonic doctrine  that  the  number  of  souls  in  the  universe  is  constant.  Rep,  x. 
6li  A:  (^vx*0  *«i  ^  ^^^  ^^  aCrcUf  oih-€  ydp  dr  wou  iXdrrovs  yivo.vro  fAri&fuds 
dToXKvfUvrfi,  ofh-e  aff  xXefow,  cl  ydp  hnovv  tup  d^aydrup  r\4op  ylyroiTO,  clltrB* 
6ti  iK  ToO  Brnrov  dp  ylyvoiTO,  Kai  xaWa  &p  efiy  TtKemCnrra  dOdpara.  This 
number  is  elsewhere  defined  to  be  that  of  the  stars.  {Tim,  41  D.)  Whim- 
sical as  this  may  seem,  it  b  at  least  conclusive  against  the  absorption  theory^ 
which  indeed  there  is  otherwise  no  pretext  for  attributing  to  Plato.     Ed.] 

"  [PAtrdr.  p.  145  C:  dfix^  W  dyiprrop,  k,t.\.     Ed.] 
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eludes,  "all  which  is  the  source  of  its  own  motion  is  soul,     lect. 

Ill 

assuredly  the  soul  can  have  neither  commencement  nor L_ 


termination...." 


That  this  profound  argfument  is  truly  applicable  to  the 
First  Principle  of  the  Universe,  no  one  can  justly  deny; 
and  accordingly  in  an  elaborate  exposition  in  the  tenth 
book  of  Laws^  Plato  admirably  applies  it  to  the  proof  of 
the  existence  of  God ;  but  in  that  very  discussion  he  draws 
a  marked  distinction  between  the  divine  and  human  forms 
of  the  moving  principle,  and  suspends  the  continuance  of 
created  souls  upon  the  will  and  wisdom  of  the  Deity.  I  do 
not  pretend  that  I  can  throw  any  decisive  light  upon  this 
great  difficulty.  I  will  remark,  however,  that  Plato  \i\vti%A{  i**  ^tybahu 
describes  the  Soul  as  formed  of  pre-existing  materials ;  the  **'*''** 
demiurge  in  the  Timceus  is  not  the  framer  of  either  the 
material  or  mental  universe  out  of  nothing, — an  idea  not 
embraced  by  the  Platonic  habits  of  thought.  In  the  Ti- 
nueus  we  contemplate  him  as  intelligent  and  active;  not 
as  literally  creative  in  our  sense  of  the  expression.  But 
if  the  soul  was  conceived  to  have  been  the  result  of  a 
composition  of  previous  elements ;  and  if,  as  we  know, 
one  of  these  elements  (that  which  Plato  calls  "The  Same") 
is  always  by  him  represented  as  eternal  in  the  strictest 
sense ;  we  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  imagine  that  in  uniting 
these  notions  we  shall  have  obtained  some  conception  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  might  have  contemplated  the 
human  soul  as  a  generated  being  in  its  actual  manifes- 
tations and  personal  history,  and  yet  as  in  its  ultimate  con- 
stitution a  principle  essentially  eternal.  That  which  in  the 
passage  of  the  Pluzdrtis  is  called  the  Principle  of  Self- 
motion  ought  probably  to  be  generalized  as  the  principle 
of  self-determination";  for  motion  was,  in  the  Greek  philo- 
sophic phraseology,  a  word  almost  indiscriminately  applied 
to  every  species  of  change.  Now  the  self-determining  prin- 
ciple in  man  is  rationally  inferrible  from  the  conception  of 
duty  (as  Kant  has  so  nobly  demonstrated)";  if,  then,  the 
immutable  element  of  the  soul  styled  by  Plato  "the  Same," 
be,  as  I  have  in  the  last  Lecture  supposed,  the  part  of  the 
Soul  which  corresponds  to  the  objective  "  Same,"  that  is, 
to  the  intelligible  world,  and  if,  as  we  well  know,  the  noblest 
furniture  of  that  eternal  scene  was  believed  by  Plato  to  be 
the  idea  of  Moral  Rectitude,  it  is  not  too  overstrained  to 
conceive  that  in  this  way  not  merely  the  faculty  of  behold- 
ing the  intelligible,  but  the  ground  of  the  self-directing 

"  [pp.  891  A,  S04  B,  fol.    Ed.] 

"  [See  Ibid.  890  k:  nut  (^x9*)  «^<tf'u^**>3p6/tartf  ksri  po^toBat^ 
cBait  ir.r.X.     Ed.J 

»*  [Pract,  Vernunft,  I.  Th.    Ed.] 
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LECT.     energy,  might  have  been  involved  by  Plato  in  that  dement 
"^'      of  the  soul  whose  foundations  lay  in  Eternity*. 

This  doctrine  of  the  Eternity  of  the  Rational  and  Moral" 
Elements  of  Soul  appears  more  repulsive  than,  perhaps,  it 
ought  fairly  to  do,  in  consequence  of  not  being  accompa- 
nied by  an  appropriate  conception  of  the  Platonic  eternity 
itself.  As  long  as  we  r^ard  this  great  Idea  as  merely  an 
indefinite  extension  of  time  with  its  past,  present,  and 
future,  the  notion  of  the  anterior  eternity  of  soul  will  per- 
haps startle  us  as  something  altogether  imaginary  and  in- 
credible. But  I  have  already  remarked,  that  Plato  had 
risen  into  a  very  clear  apprehension  of  the  inapplicability 
of  these  relations  of  successive  existence  to  the  ideal  sphere 
of  being".  And  as  succession  was  refused  to  these  mighty 
essences  (the  Ideas),  so  the  notion  of  succession  to  the 
contemplative  element  of  the  soul ;  for  the  contemplation 
of  immutability  to  our  own  experience  destroys  the  per- 
ception of  time,  and  the  transcendent  glories  of  the  ideal 
scene  presented  in  one  unchangeable  picture  to  that  soul 
.  would  be  independent  of  the  aids  of  memory  to  recover 
the  past,  and  thus  intrude  the  notion  of  successive  exist- 
ences. The  Soul,  therefore,  in  its  elements  of  rationality 
and  freedom,  has  existed  anterior  to  time,  because  it  now 
and  essentially  exists  in  eternity.     In  these  respects  it 

*  We  should,  however,  again  observe,  with  respect  to  the  notion  of 
"absorption,"  that  even  this  supposition — the  eternity  of  the  self-determining 
Principle — still  leaves  us  perfectly  distinct  the  conscious  personal  exercise 
of  that  principle,  and  thus  saves  the  felt  individuality  of  each  soul  now  and 
for  ever. 

'^  [The  eternity  of  the  ''rational  element"  is  an  undoubted  Platonic  doc- 
tHne.  With  regard  to  the  emotive  part,  in  both  its  divisions  of  ^v/u^t  and  kvi- 
(hffUa,  it  is  difficult  to  dear  his  utterances  of  inconsistency.  In  the  Timteus 
the  emotive  part  is  conceived  as  mortal  (see  p.  41  c  aL),  whereas  in  the  great 
Mythus  of  the  Phadrtu  the  tripartite  soul  is  represented  as  in  its  entirety  pre- 
existent  in  the  ^wepwpdifiot  r^xof.  And.  such  must  be  his  meaning  in  a  passage 
of  the  Laws,  X.  p.  896  E  seqq.  This  alone  seems  to  me  to  forbid  the  forced 
interpretation  of  the  Phaedric  allegory  of  the  Chariot  which  was  adopted  by 
Hermeias  as  a  means  of  escape  from  what  he  imagined  to  be  the  unplatonic 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  emotive  principle.  This  difficulty,  we  may 
observe,  was  felt  by  the  old  as  well  as  by  later  Platonists — and  their  varying 
theories  are.  enumerated  by  Olympiodorus,  SchoL  in  Phsedonem,  §  175  ol  fiip 

not.  ol  ik  M^XP*  T^  <fk6<reut  &s  UXotriPOt  ttrrw  Ihrov  o2  di  ftixf^  7-199  6Xoylas, 
ibf  tQp  flip  TaXeuMT  S^POKodnft  koI  ZTCtJa-crxot,  rtap  Si  pttardpufp  'Id/xjSXtxot  xcd 
JDio&rapxos'  oJ  H  M^i  iJubvyp  rrji  "KoyiK^,  Cn  VLp^KkoiKoX  Uop^iptor  ol  U  /t^xpt 
fi6pov  Tov  povt  <p$€lpov(n  yiip  t\jp  86^,  <&t  iroXXoi  rwp  HcpiiraTrp-iKap,  I  take 
this  from  a  tract  of  Gieseler  De  partihus  aninU  immortalilnts  secundum  PlatO' 
nem^  Gottingae  1850,  where  the  restrictive  view  of  the  Platonic  Immortality 
is  ingeniously  defended.    £d.] 

*•  {Tim.,  p.  37  E:  rdi^  ijp  t6  r'  iffrat  xp6i'cH;...efSi;,  A  9^  ^popret  XopOdpih 
fup  M  T^p  uSiop  odWay  oOk  dpOus.  \iyoficv  yiip  8^  uis  ijp  f<m  re  xcd  iarcu,  rfl 
Wt3  i<m  ft&pop  jrard  r^  dXridfj  \6yop  xpoHiKU.  ***Was*  and  *will  be'  are 
.but  modes  of  time,  which  we  are  apt  without  thinking  to  apply  wrongfully  to 
.  the  eternal  essence.  We  say,  It  was,  is  and  is  to  come:  whereas  in  strict  rea- 
son '  is'  alone  can  properly  be  said  of  it**    £d.] 
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knows  no  past,  present,  or  future;  it  is,  as  the  Ph<gdrus    lect. 
declares,  a  principle  uncommenced  and  interminable.  "'• 

Still  it  may  be  asked,  how  the  notion  of  Creation  can 
be  properly  applied  to  an  essence  thus  supposed  in  certain 
respects  self-existent  ?  And  to  this  I  can  only  repeat  my 
impression  that  Plato  meant  to  apply  the  fact  of  Creation, 
or,  as  he  calls  it,  Generation  by  the  divine  Father,  not 
directly  to  the  soul  in  its  primitive  elements,  but  to  the 
soul  in  its  manifestation  as  the  mediate  nature  between  the 
eternal  and  sensible.  The  Universal  Soul,  we  have  seen, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  soul  in  general ;  having  all 
those  prerogatives  in  the  highest  and  amplest  degree 
which  appertain  to  soul  essentially,  and  which  in  inferior 
degrees  characterize  every  separate  instance  of  soul  through- 
out the  universe.  Now,  that  universal  soul  is  on  one  side 
linked  with  eternity,  formed  of  that  element  which  con- 
stitutes the  real  or  immutable,  and  beyond  which  is  no- 
thing,— on  the  other  side  linked  with  the  sensible  and 
contingent,  being  formed  of  that  element  which  is  purely 
relative  and  phenomenal.  The  office  of  the  Demiurgus  or 
Creator  was  simply  to  combine  these  elements  into  the 
state  in  which  they  are  actually  presented;  and  thus  to 
give  a  definite  and  positive  existence,  in  a  conjunctive  form, 
to  ingredients  already  prepared.  When  the  mysterious 
compound  is  thus  projected  into  the  sphere  of  positive 
existence,  the  elements  will  still  preserve  indefeasible  the 
rights  of  their  eternal  ancestry;  and  thus  a  soul,  which  as 
a  soul  owes  its  being  and  its  continuance  to  the  wisdom 
and  beneficence  of  that  Almighty  Disposer  and  Parent  of 
whom  it  was  the  firstborn  offspring,  may  yet  recognize  in 
itself  the  essential  powers  of  a  Principle^  and  know  that, 
whether  in  its  faculty  of  pure  intelligence  or  in  its  corre- 
sponding faculty  of  self-determination,  it  lies  out  of  the 
ever-varying  circle  of  sense,  is  so  far  the  subject  of  no 
direct  causation,  and  transcends  the  world  of  successive 
duration. 

This  portion  of  the  soul,  accordingly,  it  is  to  which 
Plato  has  assigned  a  proper  immortality,  and  whose  present 
state  he  believed  bore  manifest  indications  equally  of  a 
prior  and  a  future  perpetuity.  The  rest  of  its  characteristics 
he  ascribed  to  its  junction  with  the  body;  and  he  clearly 
intimates  that  the  object  of  this  temporary  connexion  was 
the  establishment  of  a  state  of  moral  discipline  and  proba- 
tion. He  describes  (and  of  course  you  will  understand  these 
descriptions  as  mainly  intended  for  picturesque  forms  of 
metaphysical  truth,  philosophy  in  the  dress  of  narrative) 
the  souls  which  were  to  be  distributed  through  the  universe 
as  first  distributed  among  the  stars,  one  to  each,  and  the 

28—2 
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LECT.     Deity  as  unfolding  to  these  souls  the  irreversible  decrees* 
"^'      of  the  universal  system,  which  consist  mainly  of  the  law  of 


moral  trial  and  the  transmigration  through  various  bodily 
vehicles  of  such  as  lose  their  original  purity,  until,  after  a 
period  more  or  less  protracted,  they  become  fitted  to  re- 
cover their  primal  state  in  the  star  to  which  each  has  been 
first  associated". 

The  philosophical  doctrines  of  the  eternal  existence  of 
the  free  and  rational  elements  of  the  soul,  of  the  possibility 
and  propriety  of  the  conjunction  of  the  soul  with  a  variety 
of  successive  bodily  organizations,  and  of  the  object  of  the 
whole  arrangement, — the  manifestation  of  the  final  triumph 
of  the  good  over  the  evil  principle ;  these  doctrines  rest  on 
their  own  evidence,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  should  be 
carefully  separated  Ifrom  all  that  mass  of  imaginative  repre- 
sentation and  ornament  with  which  in  the  Platonic  dialogues 
they  are  combined.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust,  or  indeed 
more  wearisome,  than  the  clumsy  criticisms  of  those  un- 
sympathizing  judges  of  Plato,  who,  unable  to  rise  to  the 
habitual  elevation  of  his  thoughts,  or  unable  to  breathe  in' 
an  atmosphere  so  rare  when  they  have  attained  it,  content 
themselves  with  watching  his  flight  through  their  critical 
telescopes  from  below,  and  registering  with  painful  minute- 
ness every  golden  cloud  he  pours  around  his  path,  as  a  solid 
body  which  he  is  establishing  in  his  system.  The  "  Home- 
rus  philosophorum,"  as  Cicero"  calls  him,  loves  to  see  every- 
thing flush  with  the  colours  of  a  pure  and  solemn  poetry; 
standing  for  ever  in  front  of  the  changeless  and  eternal,  his 
spirit  is  filled  with  the  exceeding  awfulness  of  the  presence ; 
and  when  he  would  speak,  his  thoughts  swell  into  the 
strong  rapture  of  a  hymn.  And  why^  upon  yet  profounder 
motives,  he  purposely  sought  thus  to  engage  the  Imagina- 
tion as  well  as  the  Reason,  and  deemed  both  efibrts  equally 
his  duty,  we  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  inquire,  when  in  the 
last  section  of  the  subject  we  examine  the  single  grand 
object  of  his  entire  labours.  It  is  enough  here  to  remind 
you  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  interpret  constantly  for 
yourselves  the  profuse  language  of  mythological  represen- 
tation into  the  simpler  dialect  of  scientific  truth. 
TjUanif  To  this  class  of  imaginative  shadowings  of  moral  truth 

J^Xkl'S^.  belong  nearly  all  the  descriptions  which  Plato  has  given  us 
MoJdiM  ^f  ^^  actual  occupations  of  the  soul  of  man  prior  to  its 
u  Plato  in  present  earthly  existence ;  descriptions  which  are  all  meant 
d^!^  for  those  who  can  penetrate  beyond  the  veil  of  imagery, 
and  which  are  intentionally  thrown  into  a  form  as  remote 
as  possible  from  scientific  exposition.    He  constantly  warns 

^<  [cZs  riip  rm)  ffwpdfjuw  iropevB^t  otmiaip  Aarpov.     Tim,  p.  42  B.    £d.] 
>7  [Rather  PanaHus,  whom  Cicero  quotes.     TUfc,  Qu.  i.  c  33.    Ed.] 
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us  of  this.  "To  explain,"  he  declares,  *'what  the  soul  is  in  lect. 
itself  would  require  a  science  divine,  and  prolonged  disqui-  ^"'  ^ 
sitions;  but  to  give  an  idea  by  the  way  of  comparison, 
human  science  is  enough,  and  there  is  no  need  of  many 
words."  It  is  after  making  this  admonition,  that  he  pro- 
ceeds to  present  one  of  the  most  elaborate  of  all  these 
allefifories.  It  is  that  in  the  Phcedrus  in  which  he  has  de-  Theaa^ 
scribed  under  the  most  brilliant  and  varied  colourings  uicVSriatatui 
prior  state,  and  the  fall,  of  the  spirit  of  man ;  a  passage  ^^^^^ 
curious  and  important  on  many  accounts,  and  not  least  on 
this, — that  it  evinces  how  early"  in  the  annals  of  Plato's 
philosophical  life  the  main  features  of  his  system  were 
fixed,  and  thus  seems  to  indicate  that  these  outlines  must 
have  been,  however  rudely,  sketched  in  some  of  the  philo- 
sophies (especially,  doubtless,  the  Pythagorean)  with  which 
he  was  at  that  time  conversant.  As  to  the  doctrines  of  pre- 
existence  and  transmigration,  these  we  know  were  Egyptian 
and  Pythagorean  ;  the  chief  question  of  interest  r^ards  the 
connexion  of  the  Ideal  Theory  with  these  antique  traditions, 
which  in  themselves,  and  probably  in  the  old  Egyptian  con- 
ception of  them,  wore  rather  a  physiological  than  metaphy- 
sical aspect  And  unfortunately  Plato's  own  singular  mo- 
desty (which,  in  spite  of  ancient  scandal,  strongly  marks 
his  writings)  puts  it  still  more  out  of  our  power  to  determine 
the  exact  amount  of  his  contributions  of  doctrine  absolutely 
novel  to  the  general  fund  of  thought ;  his  usual  practice 
being  to  assign  his  sentiments  to  others, — to  Socrates,  to 
Parmenides,  to  even  the  Sophists.  All  this  dramatic  person- 
ation was  of  course  well  understood  in  his  own  age  among 
the  literary  circles  of  Athens ;  and  his  contemporaries  and 
successors  seem,  assuredly,  to  have  agreed,  that  wherever 
he  touched  he  superseded  all  who  had  gone  before  him  in 
the  same  walk ;  but  whether  the  miracle  was  achieved  by 
absolute  creation  or  by  new  and  felicitous  combination  of 
previous  materials, — ^by  bestowing  what  men  never  possessed, 
or  by  teaching  them  the  unsuspected  value  of  what  they 
had,— this  it  remains  in  many  respects  difficult  to  decide. 

I  shall  give  you  the  passage  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
You  may  find  some  interest  in  comparing  its  picturesque 

'*  [I  have  already  intimated  my  dissent  from  the  popular  tradition  which 
represents  the  Phadrus  as  the  firstborn  of  Plato*s  genius.  Cicero's  authority 
may  fairly  be  held  as  of  equal  weight  with  that  of  the  Peripatetics,  with  whom 
the  report  seems  to  have  originated.  For  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  wrote 
without  book,  when,  in  reference  to  the  notice  of  Isocrates,  "on  the  last  page 
of  the  Phadrus^  he  observed,  **  Haec  de  adolescente  Socrates  auguratur.  At 
ea  de  seniore  scribit  Plato,  et  scribit  sequalis,  et  quidem,  exagitator  omnium 
ihetorom,  hunc  miratur  unum." — Orator,  c.  13,  §  41.  The  vulgar  tradition 
cannot  have  been  unknown  to  Cicero,  nor  would  he  have  contradicted  it  with* . 
out  some  reason.  I  have  entered  at  some  length  into  the  question  in  the 
Prolegomena  to  my  edition  of  the  Dialogue.    £d.  J . 
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LECT.  and  symbolical  imagery  with  the  grave  account  which 
"'•  Bishop  Butler  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  "  Analogy"  gives, 
of  the  course  of  temptation  by  which  persons  ''  made  upright 
may  fall."  The  substance  of  these  very  different  forms  of 
deduction  is  not  itself  very  different;  for  the  "particular 
propensions"  hostile  to  conscience  in  the  Bishop's  argument 
are  personified  in  the  unmanageable  courser  of  the  allegory 
I  proceed  to  translate. 

"  Let  us  compare,"  he  says**,  **  the  soul  (in  its  original 
state)  to  the  combined  energies  of  a  winged  equipage  and 
a  charioteer.  The  coursers  and  the  charioteers  of  the  gods 
are  all  noble  and  nobly  sprung ;  but  those  of  other  natures 
are  very  various.  With  us  men,  for  example,  the  charioteer 
does  indeed  direct  the  equipage ;  but  of  the  coursers  one  is 
well  proportioned  and  well  bred,  the  other  quite  the  oppo- 
site; from  whence  it  results  that  the  work  of  guiding  the 
chariot  is  exceedingly  difficult  And  here  we  may  explain 
the  difference  between  the  mortal  and  immortal  species. 
Soul  in  general  presides  over  lifeless  nature  and  makes  the 
voyage  of  the  universe  under  many  forms.  As  long  as  it 
is  in  perfection,  and  preserves  its  wings  in  all  their  vigour, 
it  traverses  the  ethereal  regions  and  governs  the  whole 
world  ;  but  when  its  wings  fail,  it  is  carried  at  random  until 
at  length  it  falls  upon  and  attaches  itself  to  something  solid, 
and  thenceforward  remains  there.  It  is  thus  that  we  call 
the  union  of  soul  and  body  a  living  being,  this  body  appear- 
.  ing  to  move  itself,  by  reason  of  the  power  derived  from  the 
soul.  As  to  the  immortal  nature,  we  have  no  certainty 
upon  the  subject,  we  can  only  offer  conjecture;  and  without 
having  even  seen  Deity  or  sufficiently  understanding  its 
being,  we  imag^ine  a  living  immortal  essence  whose  soul  and 
body  are  everlastingly  united.  But  however  that  be,  it  is 
for  us  to  consider  and  recount  the  causes  why  souls  first 
lose  those  wings  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

"  The  power  of  the  wings  is  to  elevate  that  which  is 
heavy  to  those  higher  r^ons  of  the  gods ;  and  they  share, 
more  than  anything  else  which  is  corporeal,  in  that  which 
is  divine.  Now  that  which  is  divine  is  the  Beautiful,  the 
True,  the  Good,  and  everything  that  resembles  thent  This 
then  is  what  feeds  and  nerves  the  wings  of  the  soul ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  that  is  evil  and  deformed  injures  and 
destroys  them.  Well  then,  the  sovereign  ruler,  Jove,  ad- 
vances in  the  van,  guiding  his  winged  chariot,  disposing  and 
controlling  all.  After  him  comes  the  host  of  gods  and 
powers  in  eleven  divisions,  for  Vesta  remains  alone  in  the 
palace  of  the  immortals ;  but  the  eleven  other  '  dii  majores ' 
advance,  each   at   the  head    of  a   detachment,   in   their 

^  [Phadr.  p.  946  foL    Ed.] 
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appointed  rank.  And  then  what  captivating  sights,  what  lect. 
grand  opening  vistas,  enliven  the  inner  depths  of  the  "^' 
heavens  while  the  blessed  discharge  their  divine  offices 
accompanied  by  all  who  will  or  can  follow  them ;  for  far  is 
envy  from  the  celestial  choir.  When  they  return  to  the 
splendid  banquet  provided  for  them,  and  ascend  to  the 
crown  of  the  vault  of  heaven,  the  chariots  of  the  immortals, 
always  in  perfect  balance,  advance  with  lightness  and  ease ; 
the  others  toil  on  with  difficulty;  for  the  bad  courser  drags 
down  earthwards  the  car,  unless  he  have  been  right  well 
trained  by  his  driver.  Here  comes  the  great  and  sore  trial 
of  the  soul.  The  souls  of  the  immortals,  after  rising  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  heavens,  dismiss  their  equipages  and 
place  themselves  on  the  convex  side  of  its  vault ;  and  while 
they  remain  there  the  circular  motion  of  the  system  carries 
them  round  the  heavens  of  which  they  contemplate  the 
exterior  region.  That  region  above  the  heavens  none  of 
our  poets  has  yet  celebrated ;  none  ever  shall  celebrate  it 
worthily.  I  will  venture,  however,  in  truth's  cause,  now 
especially  demanding  it,  to  portray  the  wondrous  abode.. 
True  essence,  colourless,  formless,  impalpable,  cannot  be 
contemplated  but  by  intelligence,  the  guide  of  the  soul. 
Around  essence  is  the  place  of  true  science.  Now  the  think- 
ing energy  of  the  gods,  which  feeds  on  intelligence  and 
knowledge,  pure  as  that  of  every  soul  that  would  fulfil  its 
vocation,  loves  to  gaze  on  that  essence  from  which  it  has 
been  so  long  separated,  and  surrenders  itself  delightedly  to 
the  contemplation  of  truth,  until  the  moment  when  the  cir- 
cular revolution  brings  it  to  the  point  of  its  departure  again. 
In  this  transit  it  contemplates  Justice,  Wisdom,  Science^ 
not  that  science  which  is  concerned  with  change,  and  which 
appears  under  a  different  manifestation  in  different  objects 
which  we  choose  to  call  beings,  but  science  such  as  it  is  in 
that  which  alone  is  indeed  Being.  After  having  thus  con- 
templated all  essences  and  been  fully  satisfied,  it  returns  to 
the  divine  palace  in  the  interior  of  the  heavens,  the  chariot- 
eer conducts  the  coursers  to  their  stalls,  and  spreads  before 
them  immortal  food.  Such  is  the  life  of  the  gods.  Among 
the  other  souls,  the  one  which  best  follows  the  divine  souls, 
and  resembles  them  the  most,  lifts  the  head  of  the  chariot- 
eer above  the  highest  regions,  and  traverses  them,  borne 
on  by  the  circular  motion ;  but  at  the  same  time,  embar- 
rassed by  its  coursers,  it  has  great  difficulty  in  attempting 
steadily  to  contemplate  essences.  Another,  again,  is  now 
lifted,  and  now  depressed;  the  irregular  plunging  of  its 
coursers  allows  it  to  perceive  some  essences,  but  hides  the 
rest  The  last  in  the  train  follow  afar,  eager  to  contemplate 
the  higher  region,  but  unable  to  attain  the  object;  the 
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LECT.    revolution  carries  them  into  the  lower ;  they  are  overthf  own, 
"'       they  fall  over  each  other  in  attempting  to  advance,  they 


crowd,  they  battle,  they  toil,  and  by  the  awkwardness  of 
their  charioteers  many  of  them  are  disabled,  many  others 
lose  the  best  part  of  the  plumage  of  their  wings,  and  all, 
after  painful  and  unavailing  efforts,  are  disappointed  in  the 
view  of  real  being,  and  are  obliged  to  find  their  aliment  in 
mere  conjecture.  The  cause  of  their  anxiety  to  gain  the 
field  of  truth  is,  that  the  appropriate  nourishment  of  the 
best  part  of  the  soul  is  to  be  found  in  the  fertile  meadows 
which  this  plain  incloses,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  soul's 
pinions  is  thereby  strengthened  and  refreshed.  It  is  an 
Adrastean  (irrevocable)  law,  that  every  soul  which,  in  un- 
deviating  attendance  on  the  divine  souls,  has  caught  the 
sight  of  any  of  the  essences,  shall  be  exempt  from  suffering 
until  a  new  voyage,  and  that  if  it  can  always  succeed  iu 
thus  accompanying  the  gods,  it  never  experiences  any  evil. 
But  when  it  cannot  follow  the  gods,  or  contemplate  essences, 
and  that  unfortunately  becoming  fattened  on  the  gross  food 
of  vice  and  forgetfulness,  it  gravitates,  loses  its  wings,  and 
falls  to  the  earth,  the  law  protects  it  from  animating  the 
body  of  any  beast  in  its  first  stage."  He  then  proceeds 
to  describe  the  various  fortunes  of  life,  and  the  subsequent 
destinies  of  the  undying  spirit  passing  through  forms  of 
death,  until  at  the  close  of  ten  millenniums  it  arrives  again 
at  its  original  state.  But  there  is  one  exception,  in  which 
the  period  is  abridged ;  it  is  that  of  the  philosopher — Plato's 
ideal  of  human  excellence ;  who  after  the  third  revolution 
of  a  thousand  years  recovers  the  wings  of  the  liberated  soul. 
During  his  human  life  his  power  of  reminiscence  is,  as  far 
as  possible,  engaged  with  those  essences  he  once  knew  in 
his  state  of  enfranchisement.  **  The  man,"  declares  Plato, 
"who  turns  these  precious  recollections  to  good  account, 
participates  incessantly  in  the  true  and  perfect  mysteries, 
and  himself  alone  becomes  truly  perfect.  Isolated  from 
earthly  cares  and  disquietudes,  attached  to  things  divine 
alone,  the  multitude  warn  him  to  be  more  a  man  of  sense, 
or  treat  him  as  an  idiot, — ^they  see  not  that  he  is  inspired  !" 
Ex^ktMA'  Into  the  portion  of  this  remarkable  representation  which 

^iS^f*  concerns  the  future  state  of  the  soul,  it  is  not  now  the  time 
to  enter.  It  would  appear,  with  respect  to  the  anterior 
state,  that  Plato  conceived  the  soul,  after  its  elements  had 
been  combined  by  the  divine  Framer,  to  be  possessed  of 
certain  tendencies  distinct  from  the  purely  rational,  and  for 
which  it  was  not  indebted  to  the  body.  These  tendencies 
are  symbolized  in  the  two  coursers,  and  it  is  impossible  not 
Trifttdi'  to  connect  them  with  the  well-known  division  of  the  soul 
tn«^0/tAe  ^yjjj^^j^  pj^^^  elsewhere  makes  into  the  rational,  irascible. 
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and  concupiscible*^,  and  in  which  division  he  always  speaks     lect. 

favourably  of  the  second  element *\     It  seems  to  me,  then, ]_ 

that  either  at  this  time  he  had  not  matured  the  doctrine 
which  appears  in  the  TimcBus  and  elsewhere,  and  which 
seems  to  make  the  passions  wholly  the  result  of  the  bodily 
connexion ; — or  that  he  conceived  the  soul  in  its  original 
form  to  possess  in  a  germinant  state  those  tendencies  which 
are  afterwards  in  full  energy  for  good  and  evil  developed 
in  the  corporeal".  It  is,  at  all  events,  certain,  that  in  this 
mythical  portrait  he  represents  the  bodily  state  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  incompetence  of  the  soul  to  preserve  its  original 
purity,  through  a  weakness  from  which  the  immortals,  them- 
selves created,  are  free ;  and  you  will  remember  that  in  the 
account  of  the  first  composition  of  human  souls  in  the 
Timaus  it  was  expressly  stated  that  their  substance  was 
inferior  in  purity  to  the  animating  principle  of  the  universe. 
We  are  to  collect,  then,  from  this  narrative  that  the  soul  of 
man,  kindred  to  the  powers  and  principles  of  the  universe^ 
possessed  in  its  primal  state  a  strong  desire  to  enjoy  the 
perfection  of  Goodness,  Beauty,  and  Truth,  which  desire 
was  partly,  but  only  partly,  seconded  by  its  powers ;  that 
failing  to  attain  its  mighty  object  through  inseparable  de- 
fects, a  failure  which,  however,  varied  in  degree  in  different 
individuals,  it  was  condemned  to  assume  the  grosser  bodily 
condition,  in  which  a  vast  accession  of  evils  alleviated  by 
scarcely  any  advantage  assails  it,  but  which  also  affords  a 
scene  for  the  exercise  of  moral  control,  a  period  of  trial,  and 
an  occasion  of  ultimate  triumph.  Anything  much  more 
minute  on  this  subject  we  shall  scarcely  And  in  Plato  with- 
out overstraining  casual  expressions.  The  peculiar  ques- 
tions which  the  Christian  revelation  has  made  to  us  so  in- 
teresting, were  not  prominently  before  the  public  mind  in 
his  age ;  and  he  consequently  was  not  led  to  investigate 
them  except  briefly  and  incidentally. 

The  body,  then,  is  the  prison  of  the  soul,  which  however 
defies  its  oppressor ;  and  the  aim  of  virtue  is  to  preserve 
the  distinctness  of  the  two,  and  realize  liberty  even  in  bonds ; 
looking  forward  as  its  recompense  to  a  total  enfranchise- 
ment. From  this  seminal  idea  the  whole  moral  system  of 
Platonism  springs  ;  and  it  is  this  general  conception  which 
all  the  allegorical  representations  of  the  past  and  future 
state  are  intended  to  vivify  and  impress. 

»  [See  esp.  Rep,  IV.  p.  436  A.    Ed.] 

^  [As  Ibid.  p.  440  E :  ^verat  iroXi  /uiXXor  rh  $vfio€i9h  h  rf  rrjii  ^vx^ 
mdo'ti  rlBtffOat  rd  5rXa  irp6t  rod  \oyumKod,     Ed.] 

**  [In  the  curious  passage  of  the  Laws  x.  p.  897  A  above  referred  to,  the 
emotions  of  Toy,  Sorrow,  Courage,  Fear  are  attributed  both  to  the  gods  and  to 
the  unbodied  souls.  This  is  quite  consistent  with  the  mythical  psychology  of 
iheRAadrus.    Ed.] 


LECTURE  IV. 
Platonic  Philosophy.    No.  X. 

Gentlemen, 

LECT.  The  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  of 

^^*       man,  which  was  widely  spread  through  Egypt  and  the  East, 


ppycMogy  probably  came  to  Plato  by  these  foreign  and  traditional 
J«;/j22k  conveyances.  He  received  it  along  with  many  other  theo- 
IrilifZ'prf  ri^s,  of  which  the  original  reasons  had,  perhaps,  been  lost ; 
4xut*ne€,  q{  which,  pcrhaps  also,  the  original  reasons  had  never  been 
well  worth  preserving.  The  strong  conviction,  which,  to  the 
honour  of  human  nature,  subsists  among  so  many  of  its 
scattered  families,  that  there  is  in  the  living  being  that  feels 
and  reasons  a  true  composition,  an  element  that  asserts  its 
natural  superiority  above  the  rest,  took,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, the  form  of  a  supposition  that  the  higher  element  was 
essentially  removed  from  the  sphere  of  change  and  decay ; 
the  easy  and  obvious  analysis  by  which  the  bodily  sensa- 
tions, passions,  and  affections  were  detached  from  the 
power  of  contemplation  and  the  originating  principle  of 
motion,  would  help  to  define  and  distinguish  the  opposite 
members  of  the  combination  ;  and  when  the  conception  had 
been  thus  cleared,  the  very  misfortunes,  infirmities,  and 
diseases  of  the  inferior  element  would  heighten  the  con- 
trast, and  lead  the  mind  to  dwell  with  pleasurable  pride 
upon  that  glorious  principle  for  which,  at  length,  no  merely 
created  origin  would  seem  adequate  to  account.  Men  of 
reflexion  and  virtue,  anxious  to  impress  moral  principles 
upon  society,  would  look  with  favour  upon  everything  \vhich 
tended  to  exalt  the  rational  principle  above  that  of  mere 
desire,  and  on  which  a  scheme  of  moral  discipline  or  purifi- 
cation could  be  so  readily  grafted. 
u^kyuikis  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  strang^eness  and 
^Hgnantu  improbability  of  this  hypothesis  of  pre-existence  among 
^Si^JJ^  ourselves  (omitting  now  the  notion  of  absolute  sempitemity), 
arises  after  all  from  grounds  on  which  our  philosophy  has 
reason  to  congratulate  itself  highly.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether,  if  we  examine  ourselves  candidly,  we  shall  not 
discover,  that  the  feeling  of  absolute  extravagance  with 
which  it  affects  us,  has  its  secret  source  in  materialist  or 
aemi-materialist  prejudices,  and  that  we  believe  the  thinking 
principle  cannot  have  existed  before  its  bodily  apparatus, 
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because  we  strongly  suspect  that  in  some  unknown  way  out     lect. 
of  the  bodily  apparatus  it  arises.     But  however  this  may       ^^' 


be,  it  is  certain  that  with  Plato  the  conviction  was  associ-  Thedcc^ 
ated  with  a  vast  and  pervading  principle  which  extended  i^Si^Tr 
through  every  department  of  Nature  and  of  Thought    This /»^dedM 
principle  was  the  priority  of  Mind  to  Body,  both  in  order  cipi^tht 
of  dignity  and  in  order  of  time ;  a  principle  which  with  him  ^Jl^^^ 
was  not  satisfied  by  the  single  admission  of  a  divine  pre-  Matur, 
existence,  but  extended  through  every  instance  in  which 
these  natures  could  be  compared.    A  very  striking  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  thus  generalized  the  principle 
of  the  priority  of  Mind  to  Body  is  to  be  found  in  the  well- 
known  passage  in  the  Tenth  Book  of  his  Laws,  in  which 
he  proves  the  existence  of  divine  agency.    The  argument 
employed   really  applies  to  every  case  of  motion,  and 
equally  proves  that  every  separate  corporeal  system  is  but 
a  mechanism  moved  by  a  spiritual  essence  anterior  to  itself. 
The  universe  is  full  of  gods\  and  the  human  soul  is^  as  it 
were,  the  god  or  demon  of  the  human  body*.    "The  sys-^Jje^«/ 
tems,"  says  Plato*,  "which  have  originated  impiety,  havt  ont/gileM 
reversed  the  proper  order  of  things  by  taking  away  the^,^^* 
character  of  first  principle  from  the  primary  cause  of  the  -^-^w*- 
generation  and  corruption  of  all  beings,  and  setting  before 
it  that  which  exists  only  after  it ;  thence  arise  their  errors 
on  the  true  nature  of  gods.... Scarcely  one  of  these  philoso- 
phers has  truly  known  what  the  soul  is,  and  what  are  its 
properties.    They  are  all  unaware  that  in  every  respect, 
and  particularly  with  regard  to  origin,  it  truly  is  one  of 
the  first  beings  which  has  existed,  that  it  has  been  prior 
to  bodies,  and  has  presided  eminently  over  their  various 
changes  and  combinations.",.."  Have  we  not,"  he  .asks', 
"fully  established  that  the  soul  is  the  first  principle  of 
generation  and  of  motion,  of  corruption  and  of  repose,  in 
all  beings  past,  present,  and  to  come,  since  we  have  seen 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  every  change,  and  every  motion  in 
all  existing  things  ?     Is  it  not  true  that  motion  produced 
by  a  foreign  cause  in  a  substance  where  one  perceives  no 
self-moving  essence — ^this  motion  being  nothing  else  than 
the  change  of  a  body  really  inanimate — ought  to  be  set  in 
the  second  rank,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  below  the  first  ? — 
Certainly. — ^We  have,  then,  spoken  the  exact  truth  when 
we  said  that  the  soul  has  existed  before  the  body,  that  it 
possesses  authority  over  it  as  being  superior  to  it  m  rank 

^  [0€tSw  irX'fififf  Tdrreu    Legg,  X.  p.  899  B.    Ed.] 

*  The  "  Gods"  of  the  Platonic  System  are  answeimble  in  use  and  concep- 
tion to  the  "Angels'*  of  the  Christian  Theology.  The  Creator  is  regarded  as 
equally  superior  to  both. 


*  \Lezg'  X.  p.  801  E.    Ed.1 

» [r 


[lb.  p.  896  A— 8<>7  B.    Ed.] 
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LECT.     and  order  of  existence,  and  its  natural  governor.    And  just 
'^'      so,  all  that  belongs  to  Soul  must  likewise  be  admitted  to 


be  prior  to  Body.  Consequently,  characters,  manners, 
volitions,  reasonings,  true  opinions,  foresight,  and  memory, 
hare  existed  before  length,  breadth,  depth,  and  strength 
of  bodies,  the  soul  itself  existing  before  bodies.  It  thence 
follows,  too,  that  Soul  is  the  principle  of  good  and  evil, 
of  honesty  and  dishonesty,  of  just  and  unjust,  and  of  all 
other  contraries,  if  we  but  recognize  it  as  the  cause  of  all 
which  exists.  Must  we  not  then  allow,"  he  continues,  rising 
to  his  immediate  subject,  ''  that  the  Soul  which  dwells  in 
all  that  moves,  and  governs  its'  motions,  rules  also  the 
heavens.^"  He  then  condenses  "his  argument  into  one 
emphatic  statement — "Soul  governs,  then,  all  which  is  in 
heaven,  on  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  by  motions  which  are  its 
proper  functions,  and  which  we  call  will,  attention,  fore- 
sight, deliberation,  judgment ;  and,  whether  true  or  false, 
joy,  sadness,  confidence,  fear,  aversion,  love ;  and  by  other 
similar  movements  which  are  the  first  efficient  causes, 
and  which  directing  the  motions  of  bodies,  as  so  many 
secondary  causes,  produce  in  all  things  increase  or  dimi- 
nution, composition  or  division,  and  fte  qualities  which 
result  from  them,  as  heat,  cold,  weight,  levity,  hardness^ 
softness,  white,  black,  harsh,  sweet,  and  bitter.  Soul, 
which  is  a  divinity,  calling  to  its  aid  another  divinity, 
intelligence,  to  govern  these  divers  movements,  governs, 
then,  all  things  with  wisdom,  and  conducts  them  to  true 
felicity."  In  this  remarkable  passage.  Soul  appears  to  me 
to  be  regarded  with  the  utmost  possible  degree  of  gene- 
rality, as  a  first  principle  which,  in  all  cases,  preceded  and 
presided  over  both  bodily  masses  in  general,  and  thence, 
the  particular  organizations  with  which  in  separate  in- 
stances it  became  specially  connected.  It  is  here  con- 
sidered mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  as  an  active  prin- 
ciple ;  the  aspect  in  which,  when  its  intellectual  faculties 
are  not  directly  specified,  Plato  most  usually  may  be  in- 
terpreted as  regarding  it. 
^ftlu^  This  universality  of  Plato's  views  of  the  principle  en- 

\ri»u.  titled  Soul  naturally  led  him  to  extensions  which  to  us 
are  not  less  startling  than  the  theory  of  pre-existence  itself. 
It  may,  I  conceive,  be  collected  from  various  expressions 
in  his  writings,  that  he  considered  the  animating  principle 
of  the  brute  creation  to  be  itself  but  a  repressed  and  muti- 
lated form  of  the  same  essence  which  in  man  shone  forth 
in  the  fulness  and  brilliancy  of  reason.  This  supposition, 
as  it  flowed  naturally  from  the  enlarged  conception  of 
which  we  have  just  been  treating,  so  it  readily  counte- 
nanced, and  combined  with,  the  doctrine  of  transmigration^ 
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which  conducted  the  same  substantial  essence  through  alt  lect; 
varieties  of  expansion  and  limitation ;  with,  however,  the  ^^' 
special  provision  noted  in  the  Phadrus,  that  the  man 
might  sink  to  the  brute,  but  the  brute  which  had  not 
originally  entered  the  human  frame  could  never  rise  to 
that  culminating  point  of  earthly  mind.  The  astonishing 
diversities  of  intelligence  which  are  observable  in  the 
human  species,  and  which  seem  to  separate  man  from 
man  almost  as  much  as  the  lowest  form  of  humanity  is 
separated  from  the  most  sagacious  of  the  inferior  animals,  Meum^sy 
probably  gave  appearances  of  plausibility  to  this  doctrine,  ^**'"' 
which  in  Plato's  age  was  not  unfamiliar  to  the  Grecian 
mind.  It  peculiarly  pleased  the  intellectual  disposition 
of  Plato  to  comprehend,  as  far  as  possible,  every  variety 
of  phenomenon  under  the  simplicity  and  unity  of  single 
general  formulas ;  and  to  view  the  whole  system  of  Nature 
as  one  vast  mechanism  subject  to  the  immediate  operation 
of  mind,  and  solely  constructed  for  its  trial  and  display. 
Now  this  complicated  evolution  of  mental  energy  was  con- 
ceivable enough  in  two  r^ions  of  creation  ;  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  human  frame  which  was  superintended  by 
human  spirits^  and  in  the  inanimate  world  which  was  in 
consummate  harmony  guided  and  governed  by  superior 
powers.  But  that  intervening  region  which  was  constituted 
by  the  lower  animals  broke  the  unity  of  the  conception, 
and  seemed  to  defraud  the  mental  essence  of  a  large  and 
interesting  province  of  its  empire.  Plato  might  have  con- 
ciliated the  difficulty  as  Descartes  did,  by  classing  the 
brute  creation  with  the  purely  mechanical;  he  preferred 
to  see  in  it  an  inferior  and  crippled  form  of  the  one  uni- 
versal energy  of  Soul, — a  form  which  was  still  more  closely 
associated  with  the  human  development  of  the  principle 
by  often  containing  it  in  a  mysterious  state  of  transition. 
It  has  been,  indeed,  much  doubted  how  far  Plato  in  reality 
assented  to  these  doctrines ;  and  it  is  usual  to  speak  of 
him  as  countenancing  popular  fictions  for  public  benefit. 
I  suspect,  however,  that  these  easy  solutions  are  in  a  great 
measure  gratuitous.  It  is  not  very  manifest  what  public 
benefit  was  to  be  derived  from  this  form  of  the  doctrine  of 
reward  and  punishment;  nor  can  it  be  easily  shewn  on 
what  principle  Plato  should  descend  to  gross  deception 
in  order  to  aid  the  cause  of  truth*.     On  the  other  hand, 

^  [It  is  clear  from  more  than  one  passaj^e  in  the  Dialogues^  that  though 
Plato  thought  he  had  proved  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  Soul,  he 
was  not  inclined  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  mythical  representations 
with  which  in  the  Phado^  Timaus^  and  Tenth  Book  of  the  Republic^  that  doc- 
trine is  associated.  One  pregnant  passage  in  the  Phado  seems  to  prove  that  he 
referred  all  such  speculations  to  the  eUdnaw  fiAOwr  l64eLy — ^the  category  of  pro- 
bAbility,— of  whicn  he  speaks  in  the  Timaus,     "No  man  in  his  senses,*'  he 
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LECT.     though  I  confess  the  doctrine  is  very  alien  to  our  habits 
*      of  speculation,  I  seem  to  myself  to  see  in  it  much  that 


might  have  harmonized  with  the  spirit  of  the  Platonic 
system,  more  especially  when  we  remember  that  he  received 
it  as  a  venerable  tradition  of  immemorial  wisdom,  counter- 
signed by  many  of  the  names  to  which  he  was  most  accus- 
tomed to  defer. 
Cmuidtra^  It  must  also  be  allowed  that  there  is  much  in  the 
^^^SL!ite^  hypothesis  of  pre-existence  (at  least)  which  might  attract 
Mfi^/n-  *  speculator  busied  with  the  endeavour  to  reduce  the  moral 
txutmct.  system  of  the  world  under  intelligible  laws.  The  solution 
which  it  at  once  furnishes  of  the  state  and  fortunes  of  each 
individual,  as  arising  in  some  unknown  but  direct  process 
from  his  own  voluntary  acts,  though  it  throws,  of  course, 
no  light  on  the  ultimate  question  of  the  existence  of  moral 
evil  (which  it  only  removes  a  single  step),  does  yet  con- 
tribute to  satisfy  ^e  mind  as  to  the  equity  of  that  imme- 
diate manifestation  of  it,  and  of  its  physical  attendants, 
which  we  unhappily  witness.  There  is  internally  no  greater 
improbability  that  the  present  may  be  the  result  of  a  for- 
mer state  now  almost  wholly  foi^otten,  than  .that  the 
present  should  be  followed  by  a  future  form  of  existence 
in  which,  perhaps,  or  in  some  departments  of  which,  the 
oblivion  may  be  as  complete.  And  if  to  that  future  state 
there  are  already  discernible  faint  longings  and  impulses 
which  to  many  men  have  seemed  to  involve  a  direct  proof 
of  its  reality,  hopes  that  will  not  be  bounded  by  the  grave, 
and  desires  that  grasp  eternity,  others  have  found  within 
them,  it  would  seem,  faint  intimations  scarcely  less  im- 
pressive of  the  past,  as  if  the  soul  vibrated  the  echoes  of  a 
harmony  not  of  this  world.  The  greatest  of  living  poets 
has  told  us,  that  such  convictions  seem  to  be  a  part,  though 
a  n^lected  part,  of  the  heritage  of  our  race : 

Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  weather, 
Z^.Odi  Though  inland  fer  we  be, 

observes,  "would  dream  of  insisting  that  the  description  just  given  corresponds 
to  the  reality :  but  that,  the  soul  having  been  shewn  to  be  immortal,  this,  or 
something  like  this,  is  true  of  individu^  souls  and  their  habitations,  I  think 
reasonable  in  itself,  and  am  disposed  to  risk  the  consequences  of  my  belief 
(dfcor  KUf^tvffoi  oU/Urtp  ourut  fx^u^)*  PAati,  p.  114  D.  Similar  is  the  pur- 
port of  a  remark  in  the  Gorgias,  527  A.  "This"  (description  of  the  state  of 
souls  after  death)  *'  may  seem  to  you  a  fable,  an  old  wife's  tale.  We  might 
indeed  be  at  liberty  to  despise  it,  as  you  do,  if  our  researches  could  inmish  us 
with  a  better  and  truer  account :  you  see,  however,  that  all  the  efforts  of  three 
of  the  wisest  men  in  Greece,  yourself,  Polus,  and  Gorgias,  have  &iled  to  pit>ve 
that  there  is  any  other  right  life  for  man,  than  that  which  is  conducive  to  his 
well-being  in  the  next  world,  &c."  He  evidently  means  to  say,  that  the 
beliefs  to  which  he  alludes,  though  not  susceptible  of  proof,  are  consistent  with 
proved  truths;  and  have  that  degree  of  probability  which  is  sufficient,  in 
modem  phrase,  to  influence  practice.  "Gross  deception"  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    £d.] 
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Our  Souls  have  sight  of  that  inunortal  Sea,  LECT. 

Which  brought  us  hither,  IV.  ' 

Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 


And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore,  »ntheJntU 

And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore.  /mJw^ 

And  hence,  he  has  dared  to  pronounce,  in  language  worthy 
to  give  utterance  to  the  thought  of  Plato,  that 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting, 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  lue's  Star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  Cometh  from  afar: 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home: 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy, 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows, 

He  sees  it  in  h»  joy; 
The  youth  who  dailv  farther  from  the  East 

Must  travel,  still  is  Nature^s  priest. 

And  bv  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended; 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away. 
And  ffuie  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

The  substance  of  this  noble  stanza,  which  Wordsworth 
has  with  exquisite  delicacy  and  art  connected  with  the 
innocence  of  childhood,  you  will  find  given  af  great  lei^th 
in  various  passages  of  the  Tinu^us,  the  PA^sdrus,  and  the 
PIkbcIo^;  but,  of  course,  in  a  form  more  directly  philoso- 
phical. And  if  it  were  permitted  to  venture,  except  as 
strict  interpreter  of  my  author,  upon  these  seductive  paths 
of  conjecture,  it  might  be  observed  that  this  supposition 
of  pre-existence  could  be  naturally  connected  with  that 
most  interesting  fact  of  human  nature,  which  all  more 
or  less  experience,  but  minds  of  a  pensive  or  imaginative 
cast  especially, — the  feeling  of  melancholy  retrospect  with 
which  the  past,  and,  above  all,  the  extreme  past  of  child- 
hood, is  recovered  by  the  recollection,  and  the  imaginary 
happiness  with  which  the  mind,  in  spite  of  its  graver  con- 
victions, perpetually  invests  that  period.  A  Platonist  might 
say  that  this  was  but  the  natural  tendency  of  the  soul, 
which,  haunted  by  dim  recollections,  vaguely  stretches  to 
its  ante-natal  state  of  perfect  bliss ;  but,  being  unable  to 
recover  it,  and,  by  an  ordinary  principle,  remembering  the 
emotion,  where  it  cannot  remember  the  cause,  associates 

*  [Where  however  it  is  by  no  means  "connected  with  the  innocence  of 
childhood."  The  diflferences  indeed  between  the  Platonic  and  the  Words- 
worthian  views  of  the  doctrine  are  at  least  as  great  as  their  resemblances. 
What,  we  may  ask,  would  have  been  the  answer  of  the  poet,  if  any  one  had 
recommended  to  him  a  course  of  Dialectic  (under,  let  us  say.  Sir  W.  Hamilton) 
»  the  most  efficient  means  of  reviving  his  ante-natal  intuitions?    £d.]  * 
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LECT.    the  happiness  which  should  belong  to  that  forgotten  world 
'^*      with   any   intervening  incident,   or  state,  or  period,  that 


agrees  with  it  in  being /oj/.  And  this  association,  he  would 
add,  will,  of  course,  become  more  complete,  and  the  illusion 
more  perfectly  deceptive,  according  as  the  period  in  the 
present  life  approximates  more  closely  to  the  true  object 
preceding  it ;  childhood,  therefore,  will  be  the  chosen  sub- 
ject of  this  melancholy  pleasure.  But  I  ought,  perhaps, 
to  apologize  for  detaining  you  with  these  excursions  of 
fancy.  If,  on  the  whole,  there  be  any  truth  in  these  natural 
hopes,  and  even  these  "shadowy  recollections,"  and  if  it 
be  a  certain  fact  that,  at  least  within  the  compass  of  this 
life,  we  are  discontented  with  the  present,  and  incessantly 
strain  after  the  past  and  the  future,  what  shall  we  say 
but  that  the  spirit  of  man  gives  clear  intimations  of  its 
essential  unfitness  for  the  existing  world,  and  would  it 
even  be  too  extravagant  to  imagine  that  these  indications, 
pointing  equally  in  both  directions,  seem  to  betoken  a  state 
to  be  the  proper  inheritance  of  the  mind,  which  many,  in 
every  age  since  Plato's  day,  have  dreamed  of, — a  state  in 
which  the  soul,  liberated  to  know  Eternity  its  own,  should 
find  both  Past  and  Future  blended  and  lost  in  one  un- 
alterable Now? 

Thoughts  of  this  kind  in  boundless  variety,  doubtless, 
traversed  the  mind  of  the  great  Idealist ;  and  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that,  if  he  has  given  us  the  seeds  of  much  re- 
flexion, he  has  preserved  among  his  writings  all  the  fruit 
they  bore  in  his  own  fertile  intelligence.    But  one  argument 
Jthere  is,  upon  which  he  has  peculiarly  and  frequently  in- 
sisted, and  which  lies  near  the  root  of  his  entire  philosophy. 
You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  I  allude  to  the  doctrine  of 
Thtdoe-      "Reminiscence;"  the  doctrine  that  the  mind  brought  with 
mSu^wi'  '^  fron^  ^  previous  state,  and  now  possessed  by  the  way  of 
(d^^iuyf      memory,  all  those  relations,  in  their  ultimate  and  simplest 
^^  form,  which  it  here  applies  to  sensible  objects,  or  whidi,  as 

Plato  held,  it  recovers  on  occasion  of  sensible  objects. 

In  the  dialogue  entitled  Meno^  Socrates  is  represented 
as  entering  into  a  very  elaborate  proof  of  this  doctrine  by 
experimental  investigation.     He  shews*,  what  indeed  can- 

*  \Meno,  p.  84,  B — 85  c.  This  experiment  upon  the  slave  can  hardly  be 
considered  crucial.  The  doctrine  of  dyd/o^o-ir  is  again  affirmed  in  the  Phado^ 
p.  71  E,  a  passage  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  conversation  in  the 
Meno,  The  briUiant  exposition  of  the  same  theory  in  the  Pkadrus^  has 
already  been  presented  to  the  reader.  Metaphysically  considered,  the  theory 
nearly  answers  to  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  laeas  or  l^orms,  whidi  exist  poten- 
tially in  the  reason  antecedently  to  experience,  but  are  brought  into  actual 
consciousness  by  experience  and  simultaneously  with  it.  To  this  extent,  the 
doctrine  of  reminiscence  appeared  to  Plato  demonstrably  certain;  but  there  is 
no  proof  that  he  regarded  the  physical  hypothesis  of  pre^zistcnce  with  which 


k. 
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not  be*  denied,  that  by  a  series  of  well-adapted  interroga-    i^f.ct. 
tories,  a  person  ignorant  until  the  period  of  the  interview,       ^^' 
may  be  brought  to  recognize  and  admit  rational  truths. 
These  truths  are  perceived   by  the  native  power  of  the 
mind,  they  may  be  said  then  to  lie  concealed  in  the  mind 
since  they  are  potentially  contained  in  its  faculties : — and 
if  all  knowledge  must  be  given  from  some  exterior  cause, 
and  the  possession  of  these  unexercised  apprehensions  may 
be  called  a  dormant  knowledge,  we  may  then  speak  of  a 
knowledge  bestowed  and  possessed  before  (at  any  given 
period)  it  is  brought  into  the  sphere  of  positive  conscious- 
ness,— but  to  gain  a  knowledge  before  possessed  is  nothing 
else  than   Remembrance,   llf  this  were  Plato's  meaning, /»>w«rt^/# 
the  doctrine  would  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  vivid  u^oTt/u 
statement  in  a  figurative  form,  of  the  fact  that  in  the  pre-  *^iriHe. 
sent  state,  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  become  a  source 
of  ideas  to  themselves  which  yet  have  a  real  truth  inde- 
pendent of  the  mind's  apprehension  of  them.     And,  per- 
haps, if  we  examine  the  point  more  closely,  we  may  be 
induced  to  believe  that  this  important  principle  was  the 
essential  thought  which  Plato  conveyed  by  the  theory  of 
reminiscence ; — the  principle  in  short  which  is  expressed 
in  Leibnitz's  well-known  exception — "  nihil  est  in  intellectu 
quod  non  prius  in  sensu — nisi  ipse  intellectusV 

An  important  caution,  however,  must  here  be  suggested 
We  are  not,  as  too  many  of  Plato's  critics  are  wont  to  do, 
to  transgress  his  own  express  provisions,  and  carry  the 
forms  of  sense  into  the  sphere  of  simple  reason.  The  state 
to  which  Socrates  is  made  to  refer  as  being  the  original  of 
these  reminiscences,  cannot  be  (by  the  very  nature  of  the 
case)  any  state  but  that  first  and  elementary  condition  of 
the  soul  in  which  alone  it  stood  in  direct  contact  with  the 
ideas  of  beauty,  truth,  goodness,  equality,  and  the  rest. 
If  then  we  look  upon  the  soul  of  man  solely  in  its  rational 
element,  we  shall  find  it  so  disposed  by  its  very  constitution 
as  to  answer  to  certain  ideas  which,  lying  at  the  basis  of 
all  particular  perceived  relations,  are  to  us  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  universe.  This  is  the  divinest  element  of  the 
soul,  it  may,  then,  even  on  that  ground,  be  fairly  termed 
its  first.  But  there  is  a  reason  more  natural  and  obvious 
still.  Plato,  we  saw,  conceives  it  coetemal  with  its  ideal 
objects  in  an  ultimate  unity.    Moreover,  we  know  that  the 

he  connects  it,  as  more  than  a  probable  belief:  such  at  least  seems  to  have 
beea  his  feeling  when  he  composed  the  Meno,  See  p.  86  B :  rd  itkv  76  dXXa 
Q^  hif  wdyv  (iTip  Tov  X070U  Siurxvpi(raifirpf,  &ri  di,  k.t,\. 

In  the  Phadrus  he  affirms  with  greater  apparent  confidence  an  antecedent 
immortality :  but  here  we  must  allow  for  the  mythical  form  in  which  the  belief 
is  presented.    Ed.] 

B.  29 
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LECT,  soul,  likewise,  as  an  active  principle,  claims  ah  existence 
'^'  extrinsic  to  the  sphere  of  time ;  and  this  active  principle, 
itself  eternal,  but  now  consciously  developed  in  the  con- 
tingent world  of  time,  may  be  considered  as  a  connective 
medium  which  preserves  the  identity  of  the  soul  under 
these  two  opposite  aspects ;  a  consideration  (by  the  way) 
which  might  lead  us  to  imagine  that  the  oicia,  or  inter- 
mediate substance',  in  the  composition  of  soul  is  no  other 
than  the  active  enet^.  But  to  our  subject  When,  now, 
in  presence  of  sensible  objects,  and  merely  on  occasion  of 
their  presence,  relations  are  apprehended  which,  in  their 
last  analysis,  resolve  into  certain  fundamental  ideas  of  the 
Reason,  the  conscious  understanding  refers  for  these  its 
ideas  to  the  Reason,  receives  them  from  the  Reason,  which 
itself  in  the  order  of  nature  possessed  them  first, — that  is, 
the  Soul  in  the  sensible  and  contingent  world  receives  what 
the  Soul  possesses  in  the  eternal  world,  which  latter,  by 
the  most  natural  of  figures,  is  conceived  prior  to  the  former. 
It  is  no  violent  metaphor  to  call  this  reminiscence. 

I  do  not  assert  that  this  is  the  precise  explanation 
which  Plato  would  have  given  of  his  theory ;  and  yet  it 
is  not  impossible  that  to  his  chosen  friends  and  disciples 
many  highly-coloured  depictions  of  this  kind  were  by  him- 
self translated  into  their  more  abstract  significancies*. 
The  doctrine  of  Reminiscences,  which  thus  interpreted  is 
purely  metaphysical,  naturally  attached  itself  to  the  popular 
notion  of  pre-existence ;  and  Plato  would  be  inclined  to 
leave  it  under  that  veil  But  whatever  he  supposed  the 
fortunes  of  the  soul  in  the  pre-existent  state,  and  in  what- 
ever degree  Plato  favoured  the  ordinary  conception  of  a 
conscious  personal  existence,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  theory  of  Reminiscence,  or  any  other  of  a  similar  ideal 
description,  must  altc^ether  be  referred  to  the  rational 
element  of  the  soul  and  to  it  alone.  It,  therefore,  proves 
only  the  immortality  of  the  rational  element*;  that  is,  it 
proves  that  this  element  of  soul  furnishing  to  the  conscious 

7  [On  this  sense  oiovcia  see  note  i.  to  Lect.  ii.  of  this  srd  Series.    Ed.] 

*  The  most  characteristic  description  of  the  Platonic  speculative  system 
might  perhaps  be, — that  it  translated  Pythagorism  into  its  metaphysical  corre- 
latives. 

*  [It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  views  of  a  more  modern  thinker  upon 
this  subject: 

'*  Mens  humana  non  potest  cum  corpore  destrui,  sed  ejus  aliquid  remanet, 
quod  setemum  est... Est  naec  idea  qua  corporis  essentiam  sub  specie  aetemi- 
tatis  exprimit,  certus  cogitandi  modus  qui  ad  mentis  essentiam  pertinet,  quique 
necessario  setemus  est.  Nee  tamen  fieri  potest,  ut  recordemur  nos  ante 
corpus  exstitisse,  quandoquidem  nee  in  corpore  ulla  ejus  vestigia  dari,  nee 
setemitas  tempore  definiri,  nee  ullam  ad  tempos  relationem  habere  potest  At 
nihilo  minus  sentimus  experimurque,  nos  setemos  esse/'  seqq.  Spinoza,  Ethices 
Pars  V.  Prop,  zziii.  SchoL    Ed.] 
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mind  conceptions  of  the  immutable  and  eternal,  which  con-     lect. 
ceptions  suppose  their  corresponding  objects,  and  are  with       ^^' 
them  blended  in  unchangeable  unity, — it  is  itself  eternal. 
Hence  the  argument  in  the  Meno  concludes  with  the  words, 
"  If  then  truth  be  perpetually  in  our  soul,  that  soul  is  im- 
mortal." 

But  even  though  it  were  granted  that  Plato  would  not 
have  exactly  thus  explained  himself,  it  may  be  allowable 
to  say,  that  there  may  exist  points  upon  which  we  under- 
stand Plato's  teaching  better  than  himself.  This  is  high 
praise^  but  not  of  ourselves — of  him.  It  supposes  that 
there  may  be  principles  involved  in  his  depth  of  view 
which  even  he  himself  never  completely  sounded  ;  that  by 
a  kind  of  inspiration  he  may  have  caught  truths  which 
were  too  vast  for  his  own  intelligence,  or  for  any  intelli- 
gence belonging  to  his  position  and  period  in  the  history 
of  metaphysical  inquiry.  But  though  I  state  this  as  pos- 
sible, and  as  justifying  a  bolder  and  more  enlarged  method 
of  criticism  than,  perhaps,  is  ordinary  among  readers  of 
Plato,  I  confess  I  do  not  think  it  very  likely.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  little  doubt,  that  the  logical  views  which 
I  have  attempted  to  sketch,  or  views  akin  to  them,  were 
really  the  principal  foundations  of  the  Platonic  psychology, 
and  I  would  thus  venture  to  divide  the  entire  subject  of 
this  system  of  the  soul  into  two  regions,  which  in  your 
speculations  on  the  views  of  Plato  it  may  be  well  to  keep 
distinct  One  of  these  includes  the  purely  metaphysical 
doctrines  which  concern  the  nature  and  relation  of  know- 
ledge to  the  reality  of  things,  and  which  lose  themselves 
at  length  in  the  ineffable  unity  of  the  Last  Principle  of 
Being,  the  mysterious  rh  hf ; — ^and  of  these  doctrines  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Plato  had  through  his  own 
path  of  dialectics  arrived  at  certainty;  these,  doubtless, 
were  the  favourite  subjects  of  those  more  private  esoteric 
meditations  in  which  he  indulged  with  the  few  who  were 
adapted  to  apprehend  them.  The  other  division  of  the 
Platonic  system  of  the  Soul  embraced  all  those  more 
popular  and  accessible  doctrines  of  pre-existence,  trans- 
migration, and  recompense,  which  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  Plato  thought  to  a  high  degree  probable,  but  to  which 
he  never  assigns  demonstrative  certainty,  and  on  which, 
it  is  possible,  his  degree  of  belief  often  varied.  It  was 
natural  that  the  latter  division  should  be  most  insisted  on 
in  the  more  public  discussions  of  the  master ;  and  it  was 
not  difficult  at  any  time  (as  in  this  very  instance  of  the 
theory  of  Reminiscence)  to  slip  the  embroidered  veil  of 
figurative  depiction,  and  admit  the  more  thoughtful  student 
to  the  sanctuary  within. 

29 — 2 
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LECT.  Plato  having  thus,  by  the  spirit  of  his  whole  philoso- 

^^'  phy,  restricted  essential  immortality,  essential  eternity,  to 
Plato's  the  purely  rational  and  active  elements  of  the  soul,  and 
S^iwif  being  habituated,  with  a  constancy  and  decisiveness  far 
j/^ww*/*  rarer,  I  suspect,  in  our  times  than  in  his  writings,  to  r^ard 
these  as  wholly  separable  from  the  body, — he,  with  perfect 
consistency,  represents  the  connexion  of  such  an  essence 
with  the  body  as  a  misfortune  and  an  imprisonment  The 
best  service  the  bodily  organs  can  do  is  (as  in  the  case 
of  vision  and  hearing),  to  suggest  a  state  in  which  we  may 
be  altogether  independent  of  their  aid.  In  the  Tim<Bus^ 
he  describes,  carrying  on  his  nomenclature  of  circles  of 
sameness  and  difference,  these  circles  as  plunged  into  a 
river  of  Body ; — as  not  allowing  themselves  to  be  hurried 
away  by  the  current,  and  yet  as  unable  to  guide  it ;  as 
distracted  by  the  violent  agitation  of  sensible  impulse,  their 
harmonious  regularity  destroyed,  their  appointed  paths  dis- 
torted. Hence  the  soul,  when  first  united  to  a  mortal 
body,  is  without  intelligence.  But  according  as  the  current 
of  bodily  alimentation  and  enlargement  decreases,  the 
circles  of  the  soul,-  gaining  gradual  tranquillity,  assume 
flieir  proper  course,  govern  their  motions  in  accordance 
with  their  kindred  circles  of  the  universal  system,  are  no 
longer  deceived  about  the  variable  and  the  invariable,  and 
generate  true  Wisdom.  Education  does  more  still ;  philo- 
sophy most  of  all.  For  this  he  appeals  even  to  experience. 
"The  soul,"  he  affirms",  "exerts  its  reasoning  faculties" 
(which  are  its  eminent  characteristics)  "best  when  dis- 
turbed by  no  bodily  connexion,  neither  by  hearing,  sight, 
pleasure,  nor  pain,  but  when  it  exists  self-centered,  emi- 
nently itself,  discharging  all  thought  of  body,  neither  giving 
to  it  nor  taking  from  it,  but  reaching  out  after  real  being." 
In  all  its  influences  this  base  companion  degrades  the  state 
and  dignity  of  the  soul.  It  alone  brings  us  those  impres- 
sions which  seduce  the  mighty  stranger  within  us  from  its 
proper  occupation.  //  is  the  sole  cause  of  wars,  seditions, 
conflicts":  and  all  experience  ascertains  to  us  the  profound 
truth,  "  either  that  we  never  can  possess  knowledge,  or  that 
after  death  alone  we  are  to  expect  it."  Hence,  Philosophy 
itself  is  distinctly  defined,  the  meditation"  and  discipline 
of  death ;  and  all  its  functions  in  this  state  resolved  into 
the  one  maxim  of  a  death  practical  and  perpetual, 

•  [TUm*  p.  43  A:  rAt  rrjs  dOavdrov  ^vx^i  Tepiodovs  ivihovv  {ol  Ofoi)  e/y 
itrlpftvTov  cS^JM  KoX  dirbfipuTOP,  al  8^  €ls  vSrafiov  ivdedetcai  iroXiv  odr'  ixpdTovv 
oOt'  iKparowTOj  §lq.  3*  i<l>ipovro  koX  i<p€pop,   *c.r.X.     Eu.] 

10  iPAado,  p.  65  c.     Ed.] 
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That  this  view,  which   undoubtedly  contains   a  large     lect. 
measure  of  truth,  is  founded  on  a  contemplation  of  man       ^^- 
too  extensive,  and  therefore  absolutely  imperfect ;  that  it 
must  consequently  be  received  with  reservation  ;   that  it 
subsequently  led  to  gross  and  extravagant  error ; — are  con- 
siderations which  belong  to  another  part  of  the  subject 
The  topic  to  which  at  present  this  maxim  of  the  philoso-  . 
phic  death,  arising  out  of  the  Platonic  Psycholc^y,  conducts 
us,  is  that  in  illustration  of  which  Plato  himself  employed 
it  in  the  best  known  of  all  his  writings,  his  famous  dialogue 
upon  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

The  arguments  which  Plato  used,  and  which  he  attri-  Thtar^- 
butes  (many  of  them,  doubtless,  with  truth)  to  his  illus- ?!fc^J* '^ 
trious  master,  on  the  eve  of  his  death,  may  be  conveniently 
distributed  into  those  which  involve  a  pre-existent,  or  even 
eternal  duration  to  the  soul,  and  those  which  contend  for 
only  its  future  perpetuation  without  any  immediate  or  di- 
rect reference  to  its  origin  antecedent  to  the  present  mode 
of  its  existence.     Of  the  former  class  I  have  in  a  great 
measure  treated  already.     The  doctrine  of  Reminiscence 
arising  out  of  the  conceptions  which  we  possess  of  ideas 
not  assignable  to  any  sensible  origin;  the  argument  de- 
rived  from  the  independent  power  of  self-motion  which 
Plato  conceives  equally  irreducible  to  any  temporal  origin- 
ation ;  these  I  have  brought  before  you  as  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  Platonic  psychology.     A  form  of  reasoning 
not  very  dissimilar  to  the  latter  makes  the  final  argument 
of  the  Phcedo^;  although  it  is  not  certain  whether  Plato 
meant  it  to  conclude  with  equal  cogency  for  the  eternity 
as  for  the  futurity  of  the  living  state.    All  principles  of 
being  are  essentially  causative ;  and  bring  with  them  their 
inseparable  results — the  very  attributes   or  characters  of 
their  existence.     Now  it  is  the  nature  of  a  principle  to 
exclude  its  contrary,  to  subsist  unaffected  by  any  opposite 
principle,  and  independent  of  it.     The  first  informations 
of  our  reason  produce  this ;   and  Plato  enters  into  great 
minuteness  of  example  to   illustrate   the  point.     And  if  TJktam- 
there  be  any  thing  so  connected  with  a  principle  that  where  jySl"^r^ 
the  principle  is,  there  must  be  likewise  its  associates,  it  is  f^^p*} 
equally  certain  that  the  principle  will  never  tolerate  theM/fSrwe/" 
direct  opposite  of  that  associate  nature.     Now,  as  fire  isf^**^ 
the  principle  of  heat,  as  fever  is  the  principle  of  disease, 
as  unity  is  the  principle  of  odd  numbers, — even  so  is  the 
soul  the  principle  of  life.     Wherever  soul   is,  there  also 
must  be  life  as  its  necessary  attendant;  it  therefore  ex- 
cludes death,  it  is  deathless,  and  if  deathless  indestructible. 

*•  [p.  101— X07.    Ed.] 
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For  if  it  be  conceded,  that  the  soul,  as  principle  of  life,  is 
safe  from  that  cause  (whatever  it  be)  which  produces  the 
phenomena  of  death,  no  one  will  deny  its  nature  to  be 
imperishable.  The  manner  in  which  the  immortal  is  here 
connected  with  the  imperishable  may  remind  you  of  the 
train  of  Bp.  Butler's  argument ; — "  If  it  would  be  in  a 
manner  certain  that  we  should  survive  death,  provided  it 
were  certain  that  death  would  not  be  our  destruction,  it 
must  be  highly  probable  that  we  shall  survive  it,  if  there 
be  no  ground  to  think  that  death  will  be  our  destruction." 
And  the  view  that  follows,  in  which  it  is  urged  that  "  we 
know  not  what  death  is  in  itself,  but  only  some  of  its  effects," 
is  not  dissimilar  to  the  opposition  Plato  introduces  between 
life  and  death  as  considered  in  their  unknown  causes  or 
principles. 

To  such  arguments  as  these,  which  seem  to  conclude 
equally  for  the  duration  of  the  soul  both  previously  and 
subsequently  to  the  present  state,  may  be  added  those 
which  are,  without  any  very  definite  statement  of  their 
scope,  drawn  from  what  Plato  calls  the  divinity  of  the 
soul,  whether  in  its  substantial  being  or  in  its  faculties :  a 
form  of  expression  which,  as  you  know,  is  constantly  em- 
ployed by  Cicero  likewise.  It  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
the  general  conviction,  that  while  all  things  were  durable 
in  proportion  to  their  perfection,  while  the  best  things  in 
nature,  the  characteristics  which  we  almost  instinctively 
attribute  to  Deity,  were  in  that  very  attribution  regarded 
as  incapable  of  mutation  or  decay,  it  would  be  strange 
indeed,  if  the  soul  //j^^  which  gave  to  man  the  notions  of 
these  enduring  perfections,  were  itself  destined  to  a  transi- 
tory and  evanescent  existence. 

To  pass  from  these,  to  arguments  more  immediately 
directed  to  convince  of  the  continuance  of  future  existence. 
With  his  usual  spirit  of  comprehensive  generalization,  Plato 
argues  this  matter  from  the  principle  of  contrary  repro- 
duction**. The  System  of  the  world,  he  reasons,  is  one  of 
incessant  change,  in  which  opposites  constantly  generate 
their  opposites.  Were  it  not  so,  all  the  most  precious  at- 
tributes of  existence  would  be  lost  in  their  contraries,  and 
the  order  of  the  world  suspended.  More  particularly  is 
this  observable  in  the  animal  system,  in  which  all  things 
seem  to  succeed  in  these  perpetual  cycles.  Hunger  and 
fulness,  sleeping  and  waking,  rest  and  motion,  strength  and 
weariness,  are  ordained  to  follow  each  other,  and  without 
such  a  disposition  of  consecutive  states  the  universe  would 
exchange   its    incessant  activity  for  a  dull   and    lifeless 


"  \Ph<zd<*t  p.  70  c— 72  E.    Ed.] 
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monotony.    So,  doubtless,  it  is  with  the  states  which  we  call    lect. 
life  and  death  ;  life  at  length  gives  way  to  death,  death  in       ^^' 
its  turn  must  bring  forth  life, — ^the  eternal  Soul  remaining 
unaltered  amid  the  succession  of  these  superficial  mutations. 

With  greater  force  Plato  insists  upon  the  incomposite  Argumnt 
nature  of  Soul**.  Its  close  alliance  with  those  beings  which 'Sl^JJi,/!/'^ 
are  themselves  changeless  and  eternal,  proves  the  true  sim-J^'*^ 
plicity  of  its  essence,  for  that  which  is  absolutely  immutable 
is  also  perfectly  indivisible.  If  the  True,  and  the  Beautiful, 
and  the  Good,  have  any  real  existence  in  the  Universe,  it 
is  absurd  to  imagine  that  these  ultimate  essences  are  capable 
of  discerption,  and  surely  nothing  less  can  be  said  for  that 
as  mysterious  essence,  which  alone  in  this  earth  is  capaci* 
tated  to  recognize  them.  Its  separation  from  all  sensible 
perceptibility  is  another  circumstance  in  which  it  resembles 
these  everlasting  natures.  And  all  experience  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Soul  itself  confirms  these  views,  for,  as  Plato 
alleges,  it  is  never  perfectly  at  rest  unless  when  engaged 
upon  these  self-existent  and  immutable  objects  of  reason* 
Its  obvious  prerogative  of  command,  and  the  as  obvious 
function  of  the  bodily  adjunct  to  obey,  further  insinuate 
a  being  wholly  exalted  above  that  inferior  nature  in  which 
alone  we  can  directly  detect  the  successful  assault  of  the 
principle  of  death. 

Against  such  reasonings  as  these,  however,  one  of  the  Rt/niatum 
earliest  forms  of  materialism  erected  itself.  It  was  urged"  irli^fk^ 
that  the  soul  was,  after  all,  analogous  to  the  harmony  of  a  ^^j^*^^^ 
lyre,  the  well-proportioned  result  of  the  bodily  organiza-  *  ^^^^' 
tion.  This,  too,  appeared  to  possess  some  of  the  characters 
ascribed  to  the  soul ;  it  seemed  to  be  simple  and  attenuated 
almost  above  sensible  existence,  in  a  great  measure  appre- 
hended only  by  the  understanding  which  perceives  the  pro- 
portion of  harmonized  sounds.  To  this  objection  Plato 
answers,  not,  perhaps,  with  as  much  psychological  exact- 
ness as  one  could  wish ;  for  it  plainly  includes  the  essence 
of  all  materialistic  theories.  He  replies,  in  the  first  place, 
by  referring  to  the  proof  already  given  of  the  pre-existence 
of  the  soul.  He  urges  again,  tihat  the  soul  controls  the 
body  and  its  desires,  instead  of  being,  as  harmony,  a  simple 
result  He  argues  that  vice,  on  this  supposition,  could  only 
be  discord,  and  that  as  the  harmony  would  not  suffer  this, 
all  souls  must,  on  the  hypothesis,  be  placed  on  a  perfect 
equality  of  virtue,  which  contradicts  all  experience.  It  is 
pretty  evident  that  the  more  subtle  materialism  of  subse- 
quent times  would  not  have  been  sent  away  satisfied  with 
such  argruments  as  these.    The  pre-existence,  in  any  sense 

"  [PAadd,  p.  78  B— 79  E.    Ed.] 
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LECT.  of  it,  would  be  rejected  as  a  fantastic  hypothesis :  and  the 
^^'  oppositions  between  the  soul  and  body  would  be  referred' 
to  the  same  principles  as  the  oppositions  between  even 
bodily  desires  themselves.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
the  doctrine  of  harmony  was  not  itself  urged  upon  large 
and  general  grounds ;  and  we  know  that  one  of  the  chief 
patrons  of  it  was  himself  a  musician.  But  Plato's  usual 
promptitude  at  generalization  might  have  led  us  to  expect 
that  he  would  himself  have  widened  the  grounds  of  the 
objection,  and  taken  in  its  entire  compass :  more  especially 
as  the  true  answer  lay  within  the  reach  of  his  ordinary  field 
of  thought, — the  answer  that  denies  any  analogy  whatever 
to  exist  between  a  combination  of  sounds  affecting  the 
human  ear  (for  such,  and  no  more,  is  "  harmony")  and  that 
single  self-conscious  being  which  each  man  calls  himself^ — 
which  is  known  by  a  different  evidence,  and,  properly  con- 
sidered, bears  no  one  point  of  similarity  to  the  sensitive 
impression  with  which  it  is  compared.  By  thus  reducing 
liarmony  from  its  vague  sense  to  its  only  true  significance, 
it  results,  that  the  pretended  analogy  really  amounts  to 
a  comparison  instituted  between  the  mind  itself  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  certain  state  or  modification  of  it  on  the  other, 
and  that  the  argument  concludes,  that  because  the  remote 
cause  of  the  one  effect  is  a  certain  organization  of  material 
substances,  entitled  a  musical  instrument,  therefore,  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  other  effect,  which  is  in  every  re- 
spect unlike  the  former,  must  be  a  certain  material  organi- 
zation likewise. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  Platonic  investigation  is  not  very 
favourable  to  this  kind  of  argument,  for  which,  perhaps, 
we  of  these  latter  times  are  indebted  mainly  to  our  ad- 
vances in  physiological  science.  What  Plato  most  insists 
on,  as  the  necessary  corollary  to  all  his  teaching,  is,  the 
possession  by  the  mind  of  a  class  of  ideas  which  themselves 
bespeak  an  origin  immeasurably  above  body.  It  is  in  the 
furniture  of  the  mind  and  its  functions,  rather  than  in  its 
physiological  aspect,  that  he  sees  stamped  its  essential 
stability.  No  modification  of  matter,  however  refined,  how- 
ever elaborated,  can  give  to  man  the  idea  of  the  Absolute, 
Necessary,  and  Eternal :  no  modification  of  matter  can  be 
conceived  the  free  and  voluntary  originator  of  motion. 
The  brain  may  receive  impressions  as  a  vegetable  receives 
air  and  light ;  the  brain  may  be  conscious  of  the  impres- 
sions, and  experience  pleasure  and  pain ;  the  brain  may 
pass  through  a  vast  variety  of  passive  states  differing  from 
each  other,  and  even  in  the  present  obscurely  remember 
the  past ;  but  to  know  that  it  has  within  it  the  real  laws 
of  the  universe, — principles  which  it  knows  would  subsist 
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for  ever,  though  every  conscious  soul  ceased  to  exist,  lect. 
though  none  below  God  Himself  ever  had  existed, — by  ^^ 
a  free  choice  to  deliberate,  determine,  and  act, — these  are 
powers,^  which,  if  man  possess,  man  must  infallibly  be  more 
than  a  chemical  compound.  That  he  does  possess  them, 
it  was  the  direct  or  indirect  object  of  all  Platonism  to 
establish :  and,  above  all,  that  he  possesses  them  in  their 
loftiest  form,  when  the  one  class  becomes  the  absolute 
truths  of  immutable  morality,  and  the  other  becomes  the 
exercise  of  freedom  in  the  achievement  of  virtue.  To  this 
last  division  of  our  subject,  the  Ethical  System  of  Plato, 
I  shall  invite  your  attention  on  our  next  day  of  meeting. 
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Gentlemen, 

The  Platonic  system  of  the  nature  of  Soul  in 
general,  and  specially  of  the  soul  of  man,  conducts  us,  by 
an  easy  transition,  to  his  views  of  moral  rights  and  duties. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Soul's  Immortality,  which  was  the 
last  subject  of  our  consideration,  was,  indeed,  by  Plato 
himself  viewed  as,  in  some  respects,  resting  on  a  moral 
foundation ;  and  to  the  brief  sketch  which  I  offered  you, 
of  the  arguments  by  which  he  persuaded  himself  of  the 
great  fact  of  an  existence  perpetuated  in  the  life  to  come, 
must  be  subjoined  the  very  remarkable  reasoning  by  which, 
in  the  tenth  Book  of  the  Polit^ia^^  he  argues,  that  any 
living  essence,  to  be  destroyed  at  all,  must  be  destroyed 
by  some  appropriate  malady;  that  injustice  is  the  main 
disease  of  the  soul ;  that  experience  proves  this  worst  of 
spiritual  maladies  unable  to  make  it  cease  to  exist ;  and 
that  from  this  undeniable  fact  we  may  conclude  that  nothing 
else  can*.  This  assumption  of  the  hostility  of  injustice  to 
the  very  nature  of  the  divine  principle  in  man  is  certainly 
characteristic  of  the  exalted  tone  of  the  Platonic  morality ; 
but  the  proposition  will  appear  less  surprising  when  we 
remember  that  the  BiKcuoavvrj  of  this  philosophy  is  a  term 
of  rather  more  comprehensive  signification  than  the  cor- 
responding "justice"  of  our  ordinary  language;  that  it  less 
refers  to  the  external  suum  cuique  tribuere^  than  to  a  certain 
perfect  proportionality  of  all  the  internal  elements  of  the 
soul  itself,  from  which,  of  course,  the  former,  with  many 
other  excellent  consequences,  would  flow.  This  application 
of  the  word  we  preserve  when  we  speak  of  the  *'  justness '' 
of  proportions,  or  the  "justness"  of  critical  taste,  usually 
reserving  "justice"  to  express  the  moral  virtue  of  equity. 
In  this  senses  then,  it  no  longer  appears  altogether  out  of 

1  [p.  608  E,  fol.    Ed.] 
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analogical  experience  to  conjecture,  that  if  the  soul  of  man     lect. 
were  at  all  capable  of  destruction,  it  could  not  survive  the       ^- 
confusion  of  all  its  internal  relations.     But  these  consider- 
ations may  appear  plainer  as  we  adAjance. 

The  connexion   of  ethics  with   psychology,  in  Plato's  cannexhm 
estimate,  also  arises  out  of  the  triple  distribution  of  the  wifAP^ 
soul,  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  body,  into  the  rational  '^The^pu 
and  immortal,  the  irascible,  and  the  concupiscible,  elements ;  ''y'J^'^ 
which  latter  two  terms,  belonging  to  the  scholastic  vocabu-  nmn  w' 
lary,  were,  in  Plato,   the   dvfioeiS&f  and  the  eTnOv^iriTiKov.  *^n*'^^ 
The  rational  element  sprang  from  the  formative, — at  least  ij|^^/ 
the  combinative,  power  of  the  supreme  Creator;  the  infe- *r'/^»» e/^ 
rior  elements  were  framed  by  those  same  junior  deities  to 
whom  He  had  committed  the  composition  of  the  body. 
As  the  ethical,  and  even  the  political,  views  of  Plato  rest 
on  this  threefold  distinction,  itself  a  psychological  fact,  it 
may  be  well  to  subjoin  his  own  account  of  it.    "  All  things," 
he  tells  us',  "  were  at  first  without  order ;  God  alone  origin- 
ated, in   each  and  all,  harmonizing  proportions  as  far  as 
possible,  for  at  that  period  none  of  them  possessed  any 
the  least ;  nor  could  they,  with  any  propriety,  receive  the 
names  they  now  hold, — fire,  water,  or  any  other  such  ele- 
ment.   The  Deity  began  by  fixing  all  bodies,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  compose  the  universe,  of  which  He  made  a  single 
animated  being,  which  comprehends  within  itself  all  other 
animated  beings,  mortal  or  immortal.     He  Himself  formed 
the  divine,  and  He  delivered  over  to  His  celestial  offspring 
the  task  of  forming  the  mortal.     These  subordinate  deities, 
copying  the  example  of  their  Parent,  and  receiving  from  his 
hands  the  immortal  principle  of  the  human  soul,  fashioned, 
subsequent  to  this,  the  mortal  body,  which  they  consigned 
to  the  soul  as  its  vehicle,  and  in  which  they  placed  another 
kind  of  soul,  mortal,  the  seat  of  violent  and  fatal  affections ; 
— first  of  all,  pleasure,  the  too  charming  attraction  to  evil ; 
then  pain,  the  cowardly  fugitive  from  good ;  boldness  and 
fear,  senseless  counsellors  ;  unrelenting  anger  ;  hope,  easily 
deceived  by  unreasoning  sensibility  and  unscrupulous  love. 
Mingling  these  under  laws  of  necessity,  they  framed  the 
mortal  kind;    but,  to  avoid   defiling  the  divine  element 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  they  assigned  to  the 
mortal  part  a  separate  portion  of  the  frame,  and  set  between 
the  head  and  chest  a  kind  of  isthmus  to  divide  them.     It 
was  in  the  trunk  of  the  body  that  they  lodged  the  mortal 
principle ;  and  as  there  were,  even  in  this  mortal^  principle, 
a  better  and  a  worse  portion,  they  divided  the  interior  of 
the  frame,  as  we  separate  tlie  apartments  of  the  men  and 

•  [Timccus,  p.  61  B,  fol.] 
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women  in  our  houses,  and  fixed  the  diaphragm  as  the  par- 
.  tition.  Nearer  to  the  head,  between  the  neck  and  dia- 
phragm, they  placed  the  manly  and  courageous  division  of 
the  soul,  prompt  to  war, — in  order  that,  obedient  to  reason, 
and  in  concert  with  it,  it  may  subdue  the  rebellion  of  pas- 
sion and  desire,  when  these  refuse,  of  their  own  accord,  to 
obey  the  commands  that  issue  from  the  high  citadel  of 
reason... The  division  of  mere  alimentation  was  placed 
beneath  the  diaphragm,  the  stall  or  manger  of  the  body, 
purposely  placed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  locality  of 
presiding  reason."  This  scheme  of  the  parts  of  the  human 
soul,  which,  whether  the  anatomical  details  be  accepted  or 
not,  has  itself  sufficient  foundation  in  experience,  supports 
much  of  the  Platonic  system  of  moral  self-government,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  constantly  kept  in  mind.  There  is 
nothing  very  peculiar  about  it,  except,  perhaps,  the  special 
favour  with  which  Plato  views  the  dufioeiBi^,  or  resolute 
division  of  the  mortal  soul ;  a  favour  which,  indeed,  rises 
Into  making  its  proper  energies,  when  under  the  govern- 
ment of  supreme  reason,  themselves  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  four  virtues  characteristic  of  the  perfect  man. 

But  to  gain  a  just  conception  of  the  moral  system  of 
Plato,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  other  teachers,  we  must 
rise  into  a  region  more  peculiarly  his  own. 

Nowhere  more  than  in  attempting  some  limited  ac- 
count of  this  last  section  of  the  general  subject,  do  we  feel 
how  illusive  are  the  ordinary  heads  of  division  under  which 
this  (with  other  philosophies)  is  arranged  for  didactic  de- 
livery. Although  the  triple  distribution  of  Logic,  Physics^ 
and  Ethics,  is  by  Laertius  attributed  to  Plato,  I  doubt 
much  whether  his  philosophy  can  be  most  satisfactorily 
treated  by  adhering  to  that  division,  which  I  have  followed 
in  these  sketches  rather  in  conformity  with  ordinary  usage, 
than  from  any  fixed  conviction  of  its  propriety  or  utility. 
In  Plato  the  entire  mass  of  philosophical  topics  is  so  closely 
interlaced,  everything  so  truly  at  once  depends  on  and 
supports  everything,  that  the  division  of  a  frame,  thus  ani- 
mated with  a  single  vitality,  can  scarcely  be  effected  with- 
out rending  the  ligatures,  and  dislocating  the  joints,  and 
dissevering  parts  that  combine  in  a  common  function. 
Platonism  is,  perhaps,  less  a  definite  theory  than  a  "way 
of  thinking ;"  and  the  same  elementary  thoughts  appear 
in  the  physical,  the  logical,  the  ethical  views  of  this  master. 
The  only  difficulty  is  to  grasp  these  fundamental  concep- 
tions, to  bring  the  mind  into  the  same  attitude  in  which  he 
habitually  held  it,  and  the  details  of  any  separate  branch 
might  almost  be  predicted. 

In  speaking  of  the  Ethics  of  Plato,  if  we  use  the  word 
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in  a  large  sense,  we  might  say  that  his  entire  labours  were     lect. 
subordinate  to  ethical  purposes.     Never  was  a  philosopher       ^' 


so  speculative  with  so  practical  an  object.  But  in  these  rr«/^^/ 
speculations  you  will  find  very  little  answering  to  the  theo-  ^^athfc'^alU 
retical  ethics  of  modern  timea  Whether  from  the  dialogic  PrtuUcai 
form  itself,  or  from  the  absence  of  definite  controversy  upon  to^/^s  ^' 
them,  you  will  not  discover  in  Plato  distinct  and  guarded  ^'/m^^ 
answers  to  those  questions  which  make  the  staple  of  our  J^'"*' 
later  treatises, — the  nature  of  the  moral  principle  as  a  state 
or  function  of  the  mind,  and  the  precise  criterion  or  rule 
of  moral  rectitude.  To  both  these  interrogatories,  indeed, 
general  answers  might  be  collected,  but  it  is  by  such  a 
collection  alone  they  could  be  obtained.  And,  therefore,  • 
those  readers  who  come  to  Plato  from  the  exclusive  perusal 
of  the  analytic  disquisitions  of  our  own  age  are  likely  to  be 
much  disappointed, — to  find  much  taken  for  granted  which 
scepticism  has  since  questioned,  and  much  omitted  which 
has  since  been  regarded  as  essential.  And  yet  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  found  by  such  readers  that  if,  in  a  patient  spirit 
of  candid  allowance,  entering  into  different  times  which 
required  different  remedies,  they  resign  themselves  to  the 
collective  influence  of  the  whole  philosophy  of  Plato,  they 
shall  discover  that  solutions  tolerably  accurate  will  develop 
themselves  out  of  his  writings,  and,  perhaps,  that  in  some 
instances  his  replies  are  not  distinct,  only  because  they  are 
involved  in  larger  formulas ;  that  he  is  busied  in  laying  his 
foundations  so  deep,  that  his  voice  is  scarcely  articulate 
when  it  arrives  on  a  level  with  the  surface.  For  example,, 
the  question  so  perpetually  discussed — the  nature  of  the 
moral  approbation — was,  with  Plato,  a  mere  corollary  from 
his  views  of  the  supersensible  origin  of  the  rational  element 
of  soul ;  he  would  not  have  dreamed  of  degrading  the  im- 
mutable idea  of  virtue,  with  its  appended  notions  of  right 
and  obligation,  by  referring  them  to  any  inferior  region. 
And  as  to  that  other  subject  of  controversy  which  regards 
the  rule  of  duty,  Plato  descended  from  the  elevation  of  his 
praxis  of  philosophical  perfection,  when  he  bade  his  fellow- 
citizens  be  brave,  and  temperate,  and  pious,  and  just. 
These  notions  of  the  immutability  of  ideal  virtue,  and  the 
duty  of  constant  effort  to  gain  it,  thereby  liberating  the 
soul  in  even  the  bondage  of  the  body,  and  preparing  it  to 
meet  its  kindred  essences  hereafter,  are  omnipresent  in  the 
Platonic  philosophy;  and  if  they  answer  the  problems  of 
modern  disputation,  they  do  so  on  principles  which,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  transcend  the  problems  themselves,  and 
place  us  in  a  region  where  we  no  longer  remember  their 
existence. 

The  whole  philosophy,  then,  of  Plato,  is  one  vast  scheme 
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of  moral  discipline,  directed  to  the  purification  of  the 
rational  element  in  man ;  and  its  fundamental  principle  is 
the  aspiration  after  perfection, — ^such  perfection  as  competes 
to  an  unbodied  spirit  Dialectics,  physics,  the  science  of 
mutual  duties,  are  all  but  ancillary  to  this  last  and  loftiest 
object  of  man ;  it  is  their  relation  to  it  which  alone  gives 
them  a  place  in  "philosophy,"  and,  deprived  (as  so  often 
by  sophistical  traders  in  knowledge)  of  that  relation,  they 
sink  into  empty  counterfeits,  or  tricks  of  mechanical  art. 
Without  this  idea,  perpetually  preserved,  you  will  read  Plato 
in  vain  ;  the  clue  of  the  labyrinth  will  have  been  lost ;  the 
luminary  that  sheds  impartial  light  on  every  object  will 
have  disappeared.  It  is  this  presiding  object  which  still 
dignifies  the  minutest  subtleties  of  his  dialectics ;  they  are 
parts  of  the  general  discipline  for  the  apprehension  of  ideas 
perfect  and  changeless ;  it  is  this  which  gives  interest  to 
discussions,  apparently  worthless,  on  the  pompous  follies 
of  the  time ;  tfiey  serve  to  contrast  the  pretended  wisdom 
of  the  popular  schools  with  the  only  true  and  permanent 
wisdom  which  he  professed  to  explain  and  uphold.  Man 
is  made  for  the  immutable ;  this  world  in  all,  even  of  its 
best  and  happiest  devices,  is  essentially  the  sphere  of  the 
fleeting  and  the  variable:  everything,  then,  which  would 
lead  the  diviner  element  to  content  itself  with  these  trans- 
ient apparitions,  whether  it  be  the  rhetoric  of  the  sophist 
or  the  poetry  of  the  more  accomplished  artist,  is  but  an 
ingenious  illusion,  and  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  its  treacherous  fascinations. 

But,  that  we  may  better  judge  of  the  execution,  let  us 
observe  the  circumstances  that  regulated  the  design  of  Plato. 

The  design  of  Platonic  philosophy,  then,  in  this  its 
moral,  which  is  its  principal,  aspect,  was  nothing  less  than 
to  supply  its  age  with  a  complete  system  of  human  life. 
The  want  was  manifest  and  alarming,  and  it  had  already 
called  out  the  detached  but  powerful  efforts  of  Plato's  illus- 
trious and  martyred  master.  But  Socrates  was  formed 
only  to  commence  the  work ;  it  is  his  highest  merit  that 
he  did  commence  it  To  do  more  his  very  excellencies 
forbade.  Sagacious,  practical,  fearless,  he  succeeded  in 
revolutionizing  the  literary  mind  of  Athens,  but  the  very 
resoluteness  and  sincerity  of  his  nature  laid  him  open  to 
assault,  alarmed  the  vigilance  of  the  public  corruptors,  and 
lighted  their  revenge  to  its  object  But  in  another  respect 
Socrates,  perhaps,  was  hardly  fitted  to  accomplish  the  entire 
task  which  the  time  demanded.  With  great  force  of  ideas, 
he  probably  valued  little  the  regularity  of  system  ;  and  the 
regularity  of  system  is  often  required  as  well  to  assist  the 
feeble  combinations  of  inferior  minds,  as,  by  its  imposing 
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majesty  of  aspect,  to  awe  down  opposition.  That,  then,  lect. 
which  Socrates  had  begun,  his  greatest  pupil  undertook  ^ 
to  complete,  in  the  structure  of  a  vast  and  symmetrical 
system  which  should  at  once  provide  a  reply  to  the  assail- 
ants of  the  reality  of  moral  distinctions  in  all  their  varieties ; 
should  give  to  its  defenders  the  means  of  allying  it  with 
all  the  advances  of  human  science,  and  preserving  its  emi- 
nence unchanged  ;  should  supply  appropriate  nutriment  to 
every  faculty  and  disposition  of  the  human  soul ;  and  should 
insinuate  the  principles  of  unchangeable  truth,  in  such  a 
form  as  to  evade  that  opposition  of  interested  adversaries 
which  had  already  proved  so  fatal  to  Socrates. 

Had  there  existed  at  this  time  a  public  establishment  AdaptaHen 
of  religion,  claiming  and  proving  a  divine  origin,  and  ex-  %s^il 
tending  its  influence  over  every  rank  and  division  of  society,  ttureHpattt 
to  elevate,  to  punfy,  and  to  strengthen,  this  vast  enterprize  ««^r»- 
would,  of  course,  have  been,  in  many  respects,  superfluous ;  VfkiTa^' 
and  though  the  powers  of  Plato  would  still  have  found  J^*^**" 
salutary  occupation  in  deepening  and  securing  the  meta- 
physical basis  of  morality,  I  persuade  myself  that  none 
would  have  been  readier  than  tliis  majestic  mind  to  ally 
itself,  in  all  points  of  belief  and  practice,  with  such  a  re- 
ligion, and  to  acknowledge  that  its  noblest  and  happiest 
exertions  were  those  devoted  to  appreciating  and  diffusing 
it.  But,  as  Greece  was  then  circumstanced,  religion  was 
itself  to  be  numbered  among  the  enemies  of  truth ;  and 
yet,  in  all  that  monstrous  mass  of  fiction,  there  lay  some 
scattered  elements  of  reality,  nor  could  the  entire  be  sup- 
planted without,  perhaps,  greater  danger  than  it  brought. 
The  design  of  the  Platonic  system  was  adapted  to  this  state 
of  things  with  great  skill.  In  the  last  Lecture  I  observed, 
that  it  consisted  of  two  forms  of  teaching  very  easily  dis- 
tinguishable. The  more  popular  formed  the  vestibule  to 
the  profounder,  and,  for  those  who  could  pass  no  farther 
than  the  vestibule,  it  supplied  food  for  the  imagination  of 
a  far  superior  quality  to  that  furnished  by  any  part  of  the 
degrading  superstition  of  the  state.  But  it  is  when  we  look 
at  the  entire,  and  when  we  thus  place  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  Plato's  more  gifted  auditors,  that  we  gain  some 
conception  of  the  completeness  and  grandeur  of  his  plan. 
We  then  see  in  it  nothing  less  than  a  vast  and  proportioned 
system  of  metaphysical,  moral,  and  theological  principles, 
designed  to  supersede,  silently  but  effectively,  the  whole 
mass  of  the  public  superstitions,  supplying  the  place  of 
every  rejected  folly  by  some  counterpart  of  forcible  doc- 
trine, and  building  up  at  the  side  of  each  gaudy  edifice  of 
vicious  fancy  some  impressive  tenet,  decorated  (for  other- 
wise all  were  fruitless)  with  no  less  richness  of  imagination, 
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LECT.  but  imperceptibly  winning  the  spectator  to  penetrate  uito 
^'  its  inner  chambers,  and  there  discover  the  precious  reality 
of  moral  truth.  It  is  hence  that  Plato  occasionally  talks 
of  the  pursuit  of  philosophy  under  his  auspices  as  the 
initiation  to  "mysteries,"  and  borrows,  to  represent  the 
course  and  result  of  the  discipline  he  recommends,  all  the 
expl-essive  phraseology  of  these  awful  observances*.  And 
thus  this  singular  system,  adapting  itself  with  equal  accu- 
racy to  the  reason  and  the  imagination,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  deals  with  the  darkest  questions  of  metaphysics, 
constructs,  by  a  parallel  operation,  a  kind  of  philosophical 
mythology,  and  solders  the  whole  fast  to  the  very  heart 
of  Greece  and  of  the  age,  by  adopting  the  more  innocent 
stories  of  the  popular  belief  among  its  occasional  decora- 
tions. By  degrees,  as  the  student  became  more  and  more 
habituated  to  thought,  the  change  grew  more  complete; 
and,  as  Olympus  and  its  vulgar  wonders  melted  away,  a 
new  heaven  came  in  its  place, — no  other  than  that  ideal 
world  which  Plato  has  purposely  brightened  with  the  most 
ethereal  colouring  of  fancy,  that  the  transformation  might 
become  more  insensible.  The  "gods"  slowly  descend  into 
the  humble  ministers  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  holding 
their  very  immortality  at  his  will ;  and  the  purified  mind 
of  the  disciple  at  length  finds  itself  alone  in  a  world  solitary 
and  eternal, — around  him,  the  immutable  forms  of  the 
good,  the  just,  the  fair, — ^and  over  all,  the  expanded  arms 
of  infinite  power  and  infinite  intelligence. 

It  was  thus  that  the  calm,  comprehensive,  all-conciliat- 
ing mind  of  Plato  conceived  a  system  adequate  to  all  the 
wants  of  the  soul  of  man,  and  by  its  very  nature  susceptible 
of  indefinite  expansion,  without  losing  the  proportion  of  its 
parts.  It  was,  of  course,  as  every  philosophical  system, 
limited  in  its  efficiency  to  the  minds  of  the  cultivated  and 
reflective ;  but  Plato  knew,  that  if  these  were  gained,  the 
result  would  be  more  or  less  discernible  in  every  comer  of 
society.  He  could  as  little  conceive  as  rival  that  wondrous 
system,  which,  sublimer  than  his  own,  is  yet  simple  enough 
for  the  thoughts  and  the  tears  of  childhood, — ^which  awes 
the  contemplation  of  sages,  and  regulates  the  morality  of 
the  cottage  hearth :  but  we  are  not  to  expect  in  the  philo- 
sopher the  inspiration  also  of  the  prophet. 
ineompuu'  It  was  nccessary  to  enter  into  these  considerations  of 
7eM^t^of  the  position  of  Plato,  as  the  great  architect  upon  the 
socrattt,      Socratic  foundation,  in  order  to  approach,  with  due  pre- 

*  [As  in  Phadr.  150  c,  where  the  entire  phraseology  is  borrowed  from  the 
"Mysteries."  But  I  am  not  aware  of  any  passage  in  which  Plato  represents 
himst'lf  2&  the  mystagogue,  except  the  evidently  sportive  one  in  ThetBt  156  A. 
Ed.] 
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paratlon,  his  theory  of  human  life.  When,  satisfied  of  the  lect. 
importance  and  truth  of  the  moral  teaching  of  Socrates,  ^' 
the  pupil  proceeded  to  examine  into  the  speculative  prin- 
ciples on  which,  in  systematic  exposition,  it  should  be 
founded,  he  saw  nothing  complete  in  the  theoretic  philo- 
sophy of  his  day,  but  the  greatest  dignity  and  the  largest 
capabilities  of  improvement  in  that  of  tlxe  Pythagoreans. 
It  has  been  the  ceaseless  burden  of  the  anti-Flatonists, — 
from  Xenophon*,  who  sneers  at  the  rcparcoSi;?  o-o^ta  of 
P3^agoras,  to  Brucker  (the  worst  section  in  whose  six 
quartos  is  that  on  Plato), — that  the  philosopher  alloyed 
the  simplicity  of  Socrates  with  these  heterogeneous  com- 
binations from  the  Italic  school.  I  confess  I  never  could 
understand  what  these  objectors  mean.  The  maxims  of 
Socrates,  admirable  and  pr^nant  and  right-minded  as  they 
were,  and  forming  the  true  elements  of  a  great  system, 
were  not  a  system,  if  by  that  term  be  meant  a  strict  con- 
catenation of  deductions  from  established  principles,  divided 
under  distinct  heads,  embracing  all  parts  of  their  subject, 
and  fortified  against  objections.  To  frame  a  system  it  was 
jabsolutely  necessary  to  transcend  the  teaching  of  Socrates ; 
and  they  who  censure  Plato  for  having  attempted  to  carry 
that  teaching  back  into  its  metaphysical  principles  (in  the 
spirit  of  Italicism),  might  nearly  as  well  censure  Clarke  or 
Bishop  Butler  for  not  having  been  content  with  the  pro*- 
found  but  unconnected  Pensies  of  Pascal.  The  System  oiTkUincom- 
Ideas,  the  great  characteristic  of  Platonism,  is  no  fanciful  ^^3>?*r 
or  gratuitous  addition ;  it  is  a  bulwark  based  deep  in  re*  ^/^j^^ 
flective  inquiry,  and  built,  in  its  original  purpose,  to  resist 
the  pressing  assaults  of  contemporary  scepticism. 

With  that  theory  of  ideas  this  part,  as  every  part  oirktideai 
Platonism,   is  directly  connected.    The  "idea,"  in  throe JS^^^ 
different  views  of  it,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  three  divisions  ^^^^ 
of  Platonism.    The  object  of  Platonic  Dialectics  is  to  ob- 
tain a  right  conception,  and,  as  far  as  man  may,  a  direct 
apprehension,  of  the  idea ;  the  object  of  Platonic  Physics 
is  to  illustrate  the  results  of  the  participation  of  the  idea 
by  the  sensible  universe ;  the  object  of.  the  Platonic  Ethics 
is  to  make  the  idea  the  subject  of  perpetual  imitation.     In 
the  latter  sense  man  constructs  his  life,  as  the  Deity  con- 
structed the  universe,  after  the  exemplar  of  the  ideal. 

Let  me  once  more  recall  to  your  recollection  the  nature 
of  IdeaSy  which  are  thus  the  basis  of  the  Philosophy  we 
are  studying.  Everything  which  becomes  the  subject  of 
sensible  knowledge  may  be  said  to  possess  three  elements, 
which  I  will  call  the  ideal,  the  material,  and  the  formal. 
The  material  element  is  the  mere  impression  of  object  on 

^  [The  pseudo-Xenophon,  as  stated  in  a  previous  note.    Ed.] 
B.  30 
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LECT.    organ,  itself  no  direct  subject  of  consciousness ;  the  formal 
^'       is  the  mental  element  which  receives,  and,  in  receiving, 
qualifies  that  organic  impression ;  the  ideal  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  phenomenon  in  the  world  of  reality, — 
a  foundation  to  which  Plato,  with  great  subtlety,  assigned 
ideaojuu   as  it  wcrc  another  foundation,  The  Goody  thereby  intimating 
^*'**  that  the  last  principle  of  the  existence  of  all  that  does 

exist  was  to  be  found  in  the  inconceivable  Perfection :  a 
notion  which  we  familiarize  to  ourselves  by  saying  (what 
we  often  do  say  without  any  reflection  on  the  depth  of 
the  thought  itself!)  that  for  all  that  exists  there  must 
assuredly  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,,  some  reason  which 
makes  it  better  that  it  should  exist,  and  exist  thus,  than 
that  it  should  not  exist  thus,  or  not  exist  at  all.  The 
connexion  between  the  Idea  and  the  Phenomenon  is  by 
Plato  variously  stated,  and  in  the  former  course  I  en- 
deavoured to  collect  and  consider  his  expressions.  The 
putMic  most  usual,  you  all  know,  are  Imitation  and  Participation 
/«S2/wl  (jjUfirt<n^  and  fUOe^i^);  words  as  unexceptionable,  probably, 
orPmrtui^  as  any  that  could  be  found  to  denote  the  bond  between  the 
*^  Real  and  the  Apparent, — the  real  cause,  the  apparent  effect, 
— the  real  law,  the  apparent  instance, — but  which  have 
sadly  misled  the  ordinary  critics  of  Platonism,  who  are 
wont  to  devise  an  imaginary  world  of  shadows,  and,  having 
demolished  this  spectral  region  as  a  phantom,  to  exult  in 
dismissing  for  ever  the  ideal  system  of  Plato.  The  great 
character  of  the  ideal  essences,  or  original  laws  and  reasons 
of  things,  is  their  independence  of  the  mental  act  of  appre- 
hending them,  as  well  as  of  all  other  influences : — as  the 
external  world  discovered  by  sense  is  independent  of  that 
discovery,  so  the  intelligible  world  discovered  by  intellect 
is  independent  of  it,  and  of  all  things.  In  the  discovery  of 
both  we  draw  these  conclusions  of  both. 

The  intelligible  element,  then,  gives  itself  to  the  sen- 
sible ;  and  the  intellect  of  man,  the  appointed  interpreter 
of  the  universe,  refers  the  sensible  to  the  intelligible.  But, 
from  causes  altogether  mysterious,  and  which  Plato  treats 
with  haste  and  brevity,  the  sensible  result  is  ever  inferior 
and  disproportionate  to  the  intelligible  ground.  You  will 
reply,  that,  according  to  the  interpretation  already  g^ven, 
this  is  impossible;  for  that  the  effect  can  never  be  dis- 
proportionate to  its  own  cause,  the  result  inadequate  to 
its  own  reason.  But  here  we  come  upon  one  of  those  ar- 
rangements of  Platonism,  which,  even  when  the  reason 
hesitates  to  accept  them,  still  endear  it  to  every  elevated 
mind.  Plato,  well  knowing  this  difficulty,  aware  that  this 
balance  of  inferiority, — this  melancholy  deficit  in  nature, — 
must  be  accounted  for,  determined  yet  to  do  it  in  such 
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a  manner  as  to  save  the  ideal  world  unharmed.  Accord-  lect. 
ingly,  he  ascribed  it  to  that  undefinable  something,  the  ^' 
substratum  of  the  sensible,  on  the  nature  of  which  I  have 
already  at  some  length  engaged  you.  It  followed,  that 
the  more  we  could  detach  phenomena  from  their  sensible 
existence,  the  more  we  could  consider  qualities  as  in  them- 
selves, and  not  as  elements  of  the  visible  series,  the  more 
we  should  have  brought  them  into  that  state  in  which  we 
could  consider  them  as  images  of  eternal  realities. 

Such  views  as  these  obviously  extended  to  every  form 
of  existence ;  the  theory  included  all  nature,  from  its  vastest 
to  its  minutest  constituents.    But,  though  every  phenome- 
non of  nature  might  thus  form  a  step  from  the  sensible  to 
the  ideal,  some  objects  there  were  which  stood  as  steps  far 
higher  than  the  rest  in  this  ladder  of  the  philosophic  con- 
templatist.     For,  if  there  be  difference  of  rank  in  the  ideal 
world  itself, — if  there  be  some  laws  of  the  Universal  System 
that  originate  all  the  rest,  and  make,  as  it  were,  the  very 
charter  of  its  entire  legislation, — assuredly  there  must  be  pro- 
portionate differences  in  the  sensible  embodiment ;  and  the 
judicious  aspirant  after  the  true  dignity  of  man  will  attach 
himself  with  anxious  earnestness  to  these.     In  every  object, 
thfit  even  feebly  exhibits  them,  he  will  see  the  reflected 
light  of  eternity,  and  know  the  quivering  beam  through  all 
its  dimness  and  distortion ;  if  many  such  objects  meet  his 
.gaze,  he  will  abstract  the  blessed  quality  from  them  all, 
and  thus  condense  the  light  in  his  intellectual  focus ;  and 
it  may  be  that  patient  contemplation  shall  at  length  enable 
him  to  gain  some  conception  of  the  splendour  of  the 
original  luminary.    And  that  which  encourages  such  a  hope 
is  the  perceived  fact,  that  the  most  commanding  ideas  of 
the  invisible  world  do  actually  reveal  themselves. in  this 
world  in  a  form  partially  intelligible.     For  example,  the 
qualities  of  sense,  whiteness,  sweetness,  odours,  sounds, — 
though  they,  doubtless,  are  finally  referrible  to  ideal  origi- 
nals,— can  at  best  bear  but  a  faint  analogy  to  their  intel- 
ligibles ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  proportions,  with  mathema- 
tical  regulations, — ^with   first   principles,  the  ammodera  of 
the  sciences, — above  all,  it  is  not  so  with  moral  virtues. 
Here,  though  still  unable  to  behold  except  in  particular 
manifestation,  an  easy  effort  of  abstraction  brings  us  almost 
within  reach  of  the  ideas  themselves,  and  we  seem  to  be- 
come conscious  of  the  fact,  that  we  have  but  to  escape  the 
body,  and  with  it  the  world  of  sense,  to  stand  in  the  simpli- 
city of  pure  rational  natures  in  front  of  the  awful  originals. 

But  when  we  inquire  what  it  tr,  in  the  Platonic  sense,  ^f^M^ 
thus  to  behold  an  idea,  we  cannot  easily  obtain  a  satisfac-  tdeat," 
tory  answer.     The  question   might   be   replied  to  in  two 
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LECT.  ways.  1st,  It  might  be  said  that  the  disembodied  rational 
^'  faculty  can  and  shall  apprehend,  by  a  succession  of  gene- 
ralizations, the  laws  of  the  Universal  System  more  and 
more  widely  unfolded ;  perceiving  in  each  that  perfection 
of  wisdom  which  gives  it  the  highest  moral  necessity.  The 
idea  of  virtue,  or  rather  the  various  forms  of  the  one  ulti- 
mate idea,  may  thus  expand  into  a  vastness  of  glory  now 
altogether  inconceivable,  and  so  amplify  for  ever,  itself 
indeed  immutable,  but  the  reason  unconsciously  widening 
in  capacity.  This  presents  a  true  and  noble  sense;  nor, 
indeed,  can  any  one  among  ourselves,  who  has  learned  to 
hunget  and  thirst  after  knowledge,  as  well  as  "  righteous- 
ness," conceive,  that  for  a  little  temporary  endurance  this 
infinite  perspective  of  attainment  is  almost  distinctly  pro- 
mised in  the  charter  of  our  Christian  hopes,  without  a 
beating  heart  and  a  resolve  of  high  endeavour. 

But  there  is  a  second  sense  in  which  the  emancipation 
of  the  rational  element  for  the  direct  intuition  of  ideas  may 
be  conceived.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  reason  shall 
instantly  apprehend  the  ultimate  idea,  shall  grasp  at  once 
the  very  foundations  of  existence. 

I  need  not  again  observe  to  you,  that  this  anticipation 
supposes  an  ultimate  unity  between  the  rational  element 
of  the  soul  and  the  Ideal  Realities  themselves;  for  thus 
only  could  it  be  expected  that  the  reason,  when  freed  from 
its  restrictions,  would  necessarily  embrace  them.  It  is  one 
thing  to  know  that  there  must  be  ideal  foundations  for  all 
existences,  another  thing  to  apprehend  the  ideal  founda- 
tions themselves.  To  suppose  the  latter  faculty  certain 
is,  I  repeat,  to  suppose  the  last  reasons  of  things  and  the 
reason  of  man  to  be  fundamentally  one;  a  supposition 
which  we  have  before  seen  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  soul ;  a  s*ipposition 
which  wonderfully  enhances,  indeed,  the  dignity  of  the 
spiritual  principle  in  man,  by  thus  supposing  it  to  hold  the 
key^of  the  universe;  but  a  supposition  for  which,  in  this 
unlimited  sense,  there  seems  to  be  no  foundation. 

As  concerns  our  present  purpose,  either  of  these  sup- 
positions might  be  accepted.  I  mention  them  because  the 
Platonic  expositors  do  not  seem  to  have  kept  the  distinc- 
tion in  view.  But  with  reference  to  what  I  conceive  the 
true  and  genuine  value  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  specu- 
lative and  practical, — with  reference,  especially,  to  the  pre-, 
sent  division  of  the  subject,  you  may  adopt  either.  .  The 
infinite  progression,  or  the  changeless  intuition,  would  alike 
suit  the  rule  and  tenor  of  the  Ethics  of  Plato. 

You  are  now  prepared  to  entertain  that  subject  You 
have  seen  that  the  phenomenal  images  of  ideas,  that  ideas 
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in  their  most  perfect  state  of  sensible  manifestation  can  be     lect. 
obtained  by  the  reflective  mind.     Separating  these  from       ^' 
all  their  debasing  concomitants,  conceiving  them  in  a  state 
yet  purer  than  any  which  experience  in  its  limited  range 
can  exhibit,  the  thoughts  are  raised  on  the  ascent  to  abso- 
lute perfection.     In  the  mean  time,  the  soul  is  quickened 
by  the  remembrance  of  its  own  dignity  and  capacities,  it 
laments  the  ignoble  confinement  to  which  it  is  reduced,  it 
knows  the  path  to  freedom  lies  through  self-purification, 
terminated  by  the  brief  and  happy  gate  of  death ;  it,  there- 
fore, resolves  to  exert  its  anticipated  freedom  by  realizing 
the  high  vision  of  perfection  for  ever  before  it.     Distinctly 
to  know  these  truths,  the  necessary  requisite  to  all  useful 
eflfoTt, — ^practically  to  fix  them  as  the  rules  of  life, — this  is 
prudence  or  wisdom, — (f>p6w<rt^, — ^the  leading  excellence  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  Plato ;  the  virtue  without  which  all 
.others  are  but  specious  vices.    You  perceive  from  hence  Tke^ru- 
that  the  idea  of  the  Rational  in  man  is  the  leading  idea  oiif^itSLiuy 
the  Platonic  morals ;  and  the  main  exercise  of  the  Rational,  yjj^^l^ 
the  separation  of  soul,  as  far  as  possible,  from  body  and  all  *^pi^ 
bodily  adjuncts.  JmL. 

This  principle  of  Rationality  is  a  direct  consequence  unity  0/ 
from  the  entire  scheme  of  Platonism.  The  system  sup- ^miSJao* 
poses  the  original  unity  of  the  Beautiful,  the  Just,  and  the  J^J^ySJI' 
Good,  in  the  True;  the  True  being,  as  it  were,  the  sup-**'^^^'-' 
porting  or  substantiating;  the  Good,  the  characterizing 
idea ;  the  Beautiful  and  Just  accompanying  both :  the  True 
being  the  very  reality  of  things ;  the  Good,  the  final  cause 
of  their  being ;  and  the  others  investing  the  True  out  of 
the  strengfth  of  that  final  cause,— for  wherever  is  the  ar^aSisiP^ 
there  will  infallibly  be  the  highest  measure  of  harmonious 
proportion ;  and  proportion  is  the  essential  idea  of  both 
the  Beautiful  and  the  Just.  Now  the  soul  of  man  is  origi- 
nally formed  to  meet  these  governing  ideas  of  the  Universe; 
it  is  congenial,  it  is  (in  its  rational  element)  coeternal  with 
them.  This  must  apply  equally  to  every  human  soul,  how- 
ever debased  by  its  contact  with,  and  slavery  to,  the  body ; 
the  depth  of  its  degradation  cannot  efface  the  fact  of  its 
original  adaptation ;  and  though  the  vast  majority  of  the 
race  live  unconscious  of  their  privileges,  the  privileges 
nevertheless  exist,  and  it  is  the  function  of  "philosophy" 
to  instruct  how  to  enjoy  them.  The  great  requisite  of 
virtue,  then,  is  to  gain  tlie  intuition  of  these  ideal  excel- 
lencies ;  and  the  original  fitness  of  the  soul  to  meet  them 
\s  so  certain,  that  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  it  can  really 
apprehend  these  eternal  objects  without  yielding  to  their 
divine  attraction.  But  the  intuition  of  ideas  is  knowledge 
or  science  in  its  highest,  its  onlj'*  genuine  sense ;  the  moral 
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LECT.     and  the  intellectual  are  thus  identified  in  their  highest 
^'       point ;  and  the  vinicuf:  of  the  philosophic  mind  sees  beneath 
it,  on  one  side,  all  the  infinite  varieties  of  human  learning; 
on  the  other,  all  the  diversities  of  human  virtue,  as  its  sub- 
ordinate results,  or  dependent  developments. 

From  this  leading   conception   of  the  nature  of  the 

human   soul,  consequences   naturally  follow,  which  have 

often  startled  the  readers  of  Plato,  but  which  are  really 

the  necessary  fruits  of  this  principle. 

Plato  For  example,  Plato  inherits  from  Socrates  the  maxim 

siSliuJ^  that  no  man  is  voluntarily  evil,  xaKo^  hew  ovSek^    The 


«»  rationale  of  this  doctrine  seems  to  be, — that  the  immor- 
SStr/yT"  tal  element  of  the  soul,  the  directive  power,  is  essentially 
'^^^  formed  to  make  good  its  object ;  that,  therefore,  it  can  only 
be  tiirough  a  suspension,  or  eclipse  of  that  power,  that  evil 
can  in  fact  become  the  aim  of  the  man ;  a  suspension  which 
even  then  does  not  allow  him  to  choose  evil  as  evil,  but 
which  hides  from  his  view  the  perfect  idea  of  the  good. 
Even  when  he  is  admonished,  he  may  pursue  the  delusive 
phantom,  but  it  is  still  from  a  belief  of  its  reality ;  it  is 
as  the  reality  of  excellence  he  follows  it ;  and  the  original, 
the  indestructible  law  of  his  rational  being,  still  proclaims 
him  a  devoted  worshipper  of  virtue,  at  the  very  moment 
that  in  his  temporary  blindness  he  adores  its  opposite. 
This  doctrine,  which  in  a  certain  degree  is  true  and  profit- 
able, but  which  may  obviously,  by  overlooking  the  opera- 
tion of  habit  and  passion,  be  carried  to  a  very  extravagant 
length*,  is  made  the  basis  of  many  admirable  aiguments 
on  the  advantage  of  philosophy,  the  coucher  of  the  eye  of 
reason,  the  l^slator  of  true  and  apparent  goods.  In  its 
fullest  form  it  resolves  into  the  proposition  that  all  vice  is 
ignorance. 
^&^3&  "^^^  principle,  often  directly  or  indirectly  propounded 

^uiivirtut  by  Plato,  that  all  virtue  is  "one,"  that  no  man  can  be  truly 

*  [See  Protag,  p.  358  c.     Tim.  p.  86  D.    Ed.] 

*  For  it  sorely  is  most  erroneons  to  deny,  what  all  men  can  attest,  that 
the  force  of  habit  or  of  violent  propension  may  urge  to  the  conmiission  of  vice 
at  the  verv  instant  that  the  intellect  is  most  abundantly  cognizant  of  the  excel- 
lence of  virtue.  To  call  this  blindness,  or  the  substitution  of  a  fidse  for  a  true 
good,  seems  wholly  unwarrantable.  Plato  aigues,  that  we  commit  vice  far  the 
sake  of  a  supposed  good,  and  that  it  is  good  whidi  still  is  in  view.  This  sup- 
poses man  alwavs  to  act  with  an  ulterior  view,  which  is  likewise  quite  gratui- 
tous. [It  is  difficult  to  recondle  this  notion  of  the  involuntary  nature  of  evil 
with  the  passages  in  which  Plato  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  allying  the  reason 
with  the  nobler  emotions  (r6  $vfU)€i84s)  in  order  to  control  eflTectualTy  the  lower 
appetites.  The  inconsistency  will  appear  more  distinctly  in  the  course  of  the 
ne3ct  lecture.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  observed  that  the  author  of  the  Magna 
Aforalia  (attributed  to  Aristotle)  represents  Plato  as  differing  from  Socrates  in 
not  referring  virtue  exclusively  to  the  intellectual  region  of  the  soul:  a  limits^ 
tion  which  can  alone  justify  the  paradox  in  question.  See  M.  M,  I.  c.  i, 
§15-7.    Ed.] 
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virtuous  by  halves,  is  not  far  removed  from  the  same  lead-  lect. 
ing  notion.  To  us  the  doctrine  seems  easily  derivable  from  ^' 
the  consideration  that  the  same  principle,  whatever  it  be, —  isctu:'*^ 
whether  the  will  of  God,  or  the  fitness  of  things,  or  both, —  JSijf  **** 
which  urges  to  partial  virtue,  must,  if  genuine,  urge  to  all, 
as  equally  applicable  to  all.  This  seems  to  have  been  in 
Plato's  mind,  but  not  this  only.  Virtue  itself,  when  con- 
templated from  without,  seemed  to  consist  in  a  certain 
happy  proportionality  in  all  the  elements  of  the  system ; 
this  (which  was  justice)  was  the  last  result  of  the  possessipn 
and  exercise  of  that  wisdom  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
Now  the  very  notion  of  just  proportion  brings  with  it  the 
idea  of  unity  in  the  midst  of  multiplicity;  it  is  the  diver- 
sified governed  by  the  uniform.  Virtue,  then,  the  result 
of  the  presidency  of  the  Rational,  takes  from  this  singleness 
of  control  a  character  of  unity ;  for  the  harmonious  relation 
of  parts  IS  a  thing  in  itself  indivisible.  To  these  views  con- 
templations more  metaphysical  allied  themselves ;  the  very 
unity  of  the  supreme  idea  of  good,  in  which  all  inferior 
manifestations  were  absorbed  and  lost,  reduced  to  its  own 
simplicity  all  human  efforts  to  copy  and  embody  it. 

Lastly,  the  maxim  which  is  the  subject  of  so  much  dis-  The  maxim, 
cussion  in  the  Platonic  dialogues, — ^the  maxim,  "  that  virtue  'e^^ 
cannot  be  scholastically  taught," — finds  its  explanation  in  ^""gjJ^T 
the  same  system  of  the  human  soul.  It  is  Plato's  perpetual  *eHM€  main^ 
admonition,  that  true  knowledge  is  incommunicable,  in  the  pStf.^ 
way  of  information,  from  man  to  man, — ^that  it  must  be 
recovered  out  of  the  depths  of  the  soul  itself.  On  this 
principle  turns  the  singular  passage  in  the  PAcedrus,  so 
alien  to  our  modern  habits  of  thought,  in  which  Plato 
denounces  the  invention  of  writing  as  a  misfortune  to 
man, — as  the  prolific  parent  of  borrowed,  sophistical,  and 
illusory  wisdom.  Now  we  have  seen  that  the  fontal  ideas 
of  virtue  and  science  are  blended  in  the  ^poi^<rt9,  or  wisdom, 
of  Plato.  The  same  principle  must,  tnerefore,  apply  to 
virtue  as  to  knowledge.  In  its  true  essence  it  cannot  be 
conveyed ;  no  series  of  practical  maxims,  however  judicious, 
can  reach  this  hidden  reality ;  it  must  discover  itself  to  the 
reflective  mind  by  its  own  inherent  light  It  is  when  Plato 
treats  of  this  subject  that  he  rises  into  those  expressions  so 
deeply  interesting  to  Christian  readers,  in  which  he  inti- 
mates, though  darkly,  some  belief  of  the  operation  of  the 
Eternal  Spirit  upon  the  soul  of  man.  Nor  does  it  at  all 
lessen  that  interest,  that  they  are  combined  with  his  own 
theory  of  the  natural  prerogatives  of  Soul  itself;  inasmuch 
as  the  point  alone  practically  important,  the  necessity  of 
an  aid  distinct  from  ordinary  influences,  remains  unaffected 
by  any  hypothesis  of  that  descriptioa    These  demands. 
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LECT.  echoing  from  the  inmost  nature  of  the  profoundest  and 
^'  purest  of  moral  reflectors,  have  their  own  unalterable  value, 
although  Plato  considered  them  required,  not  so  much, 
indeed,  to  communicate  new  impressions,  as  to  restore  the 
native  functions  of  the  paralyzed  mind  ;  to  **  teach  "  virtue, 
but  to  teach  it  by  a  X0709  dew, — a  supernal  element  re- 
gained ;  to  teach  it,  not  by  conveying  trutlis  so  much  as 
renovating  faculties,  not  so  much  by  exhibiting  objects 
before  inconceivable,  as  by  brightening  the  tarnish^  surface 
of  the  intellectual  mirror,  which  then  must,  of  its  own 
•accord,  reflect  the  unchangeable  images  of  virtue  and  of 
truth. 


LECTURE  VI. 
Platonic  Philosophy.    No.  XII. 

Gentlemen, 

I  ATTEMPTED  on  the  last  occasion  to  exhibit  to    lect. 
you  the  leading  idea  of  the  Platonic  morals,  the  idea  that       ^'* 


in  the  exercise,  and  thence  the  gradual  enfranchisement  thb  pla- 
of  the  rational  element  in  human  nature,  its  true  dignity  ^tSks 
and  duties  consisted.  The  ceaseless  effort  at  self-perfection  ^u^HH^ 
by  the  imitation  of  ideal  excellence,  and  in  the  hope  of -Jg^J^ 
a  thorough  eventual  union  with  this  object  of  exalted  con-  system, 
templation,  included,  with  Plato,  all  the  obligations  of  life ; 
and  hence  the  notion  of  mere  obligation  in  its  directness 
and  simplicity  makes  little  figure  in  his  writings.  He  com- 
posed, indeed,  with  great  care  an  elaborate  system  of  Laws 
of  public  polity;  but  the  harsh  external  control  of  positive 
law  is  superfluous  to  the  being  of  Plato's  conception,  or  if 
it  concern  him,  can  only  do  so  in  its  milder  form  of  a  code 
of  moral  education.  Internal  obligation  is,  in  his  view, 
less  the  immediate  imperative  of  an  instantaneous  com- 
mand, as  our  moralists  more  safely  represent  it,  than  the 
calm  collection  of  a  reason  weighing  its  own  dignity,  and 
glorying  in  progressive  supremacy  over  the  seductions  of 
sense.  When  I  offer  these  general  characteristics  you  will 
understand  them  as  general,  that  is,  as  not  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  occasional,  though  rare  exception.  Few  moralists 
of  antiquity, — ^perhaps  on  the  whole  not  one,— can  be  said 
to  have  left  maxims  purer  or  more  rigorous  behind  them  ; 
Plato  has  the  force  of  the  Stoics  without  their  extravagance. 
And  in  enforcing  these  principles  he  employs  language 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  translate  into  the  exactness  and 
decision  of  the  ethics  of  Butler  or  of  Kant  But  as  the 
general  strain  of  his  discourse  he  rather  assails  vice  as  de- 
grading humanity  than  as  violating  its  explicit  commands ; 
he  rather  pities  it  as  a  blindness  than  arraigns  it  as  guilt 

Wisdom,  then,  the  philosophic  insight,  is  the  perfect  rhefimr 
glory  of  man,  the  chief  of  virtues,  which  alone  gives  their  ^v^tHlttjand 
value  to  all  the  rest     Fortitude  and  temperance  respect  J^^J^. 
each  of  those  two  divisions  into  which  the  mortal  part  oltHgutPiati. 
man's  soul  is  separated.    And  justice  is  the  fitting  propor- 
tion of  the  whole.    The  dependence  of  these  qualities  upon 
the  presiding  presence  of  Wisdom  for  all  their  genuineness 
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LECT.     and  real  value  is  finely  illustrated  in  a  well-known  passage 
of  the  Pfuedo^^  not  less  true  or  less  instructive  at  this  hour 


P^^SSZ  ^^^  when  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  dying  Socrates.     '*  ff 
tiiuti^atS*  you  but  investigate  the  fortitude  and  temperance  of  any 
'^pZJ^      but  philosophers  you  will  find  them  very  absurd. — How? 
— ^You  know  that  the  mass  of  mankind  fear  death  as  one 
of  the  greatest    of   evils? — Certainly. — When  then   they 
suffer  death  with  some  courage  they  only  suffer  it  because 
they  fear  a  greater  evil... And  consequently,  none  but  the 
philosopher  is  courageous  from  any  motive  but  fear ;  and 
surely  it  is  absurd  that  a  man  should  be  brave  from  sheer 
cowardice... Is  the  case  different  with  your  ordinary  men  of 
temperance  i    Are  they  temperate  from  any  other  motive 
but  intemperance  \.  contradictory  as  it  seems  ?     For  they 
never  abjure  one  pleasure  except  through  dread  of  being  de- 
prived of  another  which  they  prefer  in  their  slavery.     They 
call  it  intemperance  to  be  mastered  by  their   passions ; 
but  that  does  not  hinder  them  from  never  thinking  of  sub* 
duing  certain  enjoyments,  except  with  a  view  to  others ; 
which  assuredly  realizes  what  I  said  just  now,  that  they 
are  temperate   through    intemperance... What  a  spurious 
system  of  barter  is  this,  to  change  pleasures  against  plea- 
sures, pains  for  pains,  fears  for  fears,  like  coin  for  coin;— 
the  sole  coin  for  which  all   the  rest  should  be  willingly 
exchanged  is  Wisdom*,    With  this,  one  buys  all,  has  all — 
fortitude,  temperance,  justice ;  in  a  word,  true  virtue  is  in 
and  with  wisdom,  independently  of  pleasures,  pains,  fears, 
and  all  other  affections ;  while  without  it,  the  virtue  that 
consists  in  these  transfers  is  but  a  shadowy,  servile,  false 
virtue.     For  the  real  essence  of  virtue  is  the  purification 
of  the  soul  from  all  these  defilements;  and  temperance, 
justice,  fortitude,  yea,  wisdom  itself,  all  are  but  modes  of 
effecting  this  purification.    And  such  is  the  symbolical  pur- 
port of  initiation  in  the  mysteries."     It  thus  appears  that 
the  essence  of  perfect  virtue  is  found  in  its  origination  in 
contemplative  wisdom,  and  that  its  object  is  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  soul  from  all  earthly  taint,  in  order  to  its  easy 
passage  to  the  state  of  disembodied  peace. 
Phodsnt*        To  conciliate  a  system  so  ethereal  with  the  actual  state 
cipunary '   and  dcmands  of  human  nature,  so  as  to  make  it  practically 
purijicatum,  applicable  and  operative,  may  appear  no  easy  task.     Plato 

1  [p.  68  D,  fol.    Ed.] 

'  [with  this  passage  compare  Euripides  Fragm.  (Edip,  546  ed.  Nauck. 

o£fro(  v6fJMTfiXL  \evKdt  ipyvpos  ijMw 
Kol  xpv0'6t  iffTiV  dWd  Kaper^  fiporois 
vbfUfffUk  jretreu  vamv  ^  kt9jtB<u  xp«<^« 
This  sentiment  may  have  suggested  the  passage  of  the  Phado^  or  it  may  have 
been  sugQgested  to  Euripides,  according  to  the  common  tradition,  by  the  teach- 
ing  of  Socrates.    Ed.] 
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seems  to  have  effected  this  chiefly  by  representing  his  sys-  lect. 
tern  as  one  of  progressive  discipline,  one,  therefore,  in  which  ^'' 
every  rank  of  mind  could  obtain  its  suitable  place.  The 
lowest  step  was  dignified,  for  it  was  a  step  to  absolute  per- 
fection. The  whole  array  of  the  sciences  (and  Plato  was  Ethical 
conversant  with  all  the  knowledge  of  his  time)  were  enlisted  ^^!^ 
in  the  service  of  this  great  cause ;  for  they  all  were  sub- 
servient to  the  attainment  of  that  calm  and  meditative 
spirit  of  abstraction  which  was  the  temper  and  the  instru- 
ment of  philosophic  wisdom.  And  though  Plato  gave  no  9**^rj^ 
great  encouragement  to  the  exercise  of  active  talents,  on  SJww  0/ 
which,  except  in  minds  of  singular  sobriety,  he  was  apt  to  *^rt^. 
look  with  coldness  and  suspicion ;  yet  even  these  tumults 
of  public  life  might  be  converted  to  the  same  high  and 
holy  purpose  by  becoming  a  school  of  discipline  in  the  art 
of  self-control.  But  without  this  motive  steadily  under- 
stood and  maintained,  a  motive  which,  in  its  true  sincerity, 
was  scarcely  compatible  with  the  feverish  excitement  of 
ambitious  pursuits,  man  could  not  claim  the  skies.  When 
in  the  Phado^  Socrates  is  represented  as  speculating  on  the 
changes  of  the  metempsychosis  as  determined  by  moral 
causes,  after  condemning  the  glutton  and  the  tyrant  to  the 
state  of  the  ass  and  the  wolf,  he  declares  that  those  who 
have  practised  those  social  virtues  which  men  call  modera- 
tion and  justice,  by  mere  habit  and  exercise,  without  re- 
flective contemplation  or  philosophy,  may  be  expected  to 
re-appear  in  the  forms  of  the  more  peaceable  animals,  the 
bee  or  ant,  or  in  that  of  good  men  once  more ;  but  that  to 
reach  by  a  bound  the  rank  of  the  immortals  belongs  only 
to  him  who  has  "philosophized,"  and  who  has  by  that 
exalted  process  left  this  life  in  perfect  purity.  And  to 
compensate  the  limited  application  of  this  promise,  you 
must  remember  that  Plato  everywhere  insinuates  that  the 
attainment  is  really  within  reach  of  all,  and,  were  political 
establishments  regulated  on  the  principles  he  proposes, 
would,  through  appropriate  education,  become  the  heritage 
of  all.  He  felt  and  acknowledged  that  no  existing  state 
of  society  permitted  the  realization  of  those  principles  ;  but 
the  error,  he  contended,  was  not  in  the  principles,  but  in 
society.  And  it  was  from  this  consideration  that  he  uttered 
the  well-known  sentence  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Republic*^ 
that  no  polity  would  ever  be  perfect  until  philosophers 
became  its  kings,  or  its  kings  philosophers. 

But  even  a  system  the  most  resolutely  restricted  to  o/ikeimo- 
the  cultivation  of  the  rational  element  cannot  neglect  the  ^SHir^SUL 
rest  of  our  nature.    The  object  of  such  a  system  will  be,  ^J^Jk^ 
therefore,  to  convert,  if   possible,  the   affections   to  the  ***" 

•  [p.  82.    Ed.]  *  [p.  473  D.    Ed.] 
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LECT.     furtherance  of  its-  design ;  to  recognise  them  but  as  inferior 
^^'      ministers  of  its  presiding  principle.     This  is  the  true  link 


which  connects  Plato's  doctrine  of  self-purification,  through 

the  intuition  of  truth,  with  his  treatment  of  the  questions 

of  happiness  and   the  emotions.     This  connexion  will,  I 

think,  appear  by  a  very  brief  consideration. 

TJuquetium       The  question  of  happiness  is  discussed  in  the  dialogue 

f^ii^"*  entitled  Philebus,  the  oldest  regular  disquisition  we  possess 

summum      q^  what  was   afterwards   called  the   "summum  bonum." 

Donum,  as      ,_,,  ,  t««  ti  • 

Hucusstdin  The  pomt  submitted  to  debate  is, — ^the  respective  claim 
*"'  of  pleasure  and  reason  to  constitute  the  chief  happiness  of 
man  ;  and  the  matter  is  investigated  with  great  refinement. 
A  condition  of  pleasure  altogether  destitute  of  any  rational 
element,  a  condition  of  reason  altogether  devoid  of  any 
element  of  sensibility,  are  both  subjected  to  inquisition, 
and  both  rejected*.  The  true  position  of  man  ought  then 
to  consist  of  some  union  of  the  two*;  and  after  a  long,  and 
in  some  respects  very  interesting  analysis  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  pleasure  and  of  philosophic  science,  Plato  con- 
cludes by  giving,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  the  latter  the 
unquestionable  precedence,  but  allowing  to  the  former  its 
place  in  that  temperate  degree  which  shall  in  no  respect 
interfere  with  the  exercise  and  the  supremacy  of  reason. 
The  discussion  is  marked  with  peculiar  good  sense,  and 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  contemporary  extravagance 
of  the  cynic  school^  The  philosophic  discipline  of  Plato 
does  not  deny  sensitive  happiness, — it  claims  to  regulate 
it ; — ^and  as  far  as  possible  to  show  that  its  purity  and  per- 
fection consists  in  its  dependence  upon  that  regulation. 
TkePio'  But  the  relation  of  the  emotions  to  the  immortal  ele- 

Tkfory  of  ment  of  the  soul,  and  Co  its  objects,  is  still  more  marked 
z-iw.  jj^  ^j^g  most  celebrated,  and  unhappily  the  most  perverted, 
of  all  the  tenets  of  Plato, — his  philosophic  adaptation  of 
the  emotion  of  Love.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  large 
proportion  of  the  writings  of  Plato  devoted  to  this  subject, 
in  some  or  other  of  its  aspects,  may  have  been  owing  in 
a  considerable  measure  to  the  habits  of  the  time,  which 

^  [PAM.  p.  30  e:  (FKOVUfUP  Sij  Kcd  Kplvafjuof  rhit  re  liSotnis  KCil  r&v  0/>ofi{- 
fftirt  filop  Idoyres  x'^P^^-"^^  p.  laB:  To&rtop  ye  xtpil  drjjKoP  m  ovBirepot 
avTiay  ttxe  rdyaOov.  The  difference  between  the  Platonic  system  and  the 
purely  Socratic  is  clearly  brought  out  in  this  portion  of  the  dialogue.  See 
note  to  p.  470.     £d.] 

•  [Styled  6  K0iv6s,  or  /u/crdj  plot.    lb.  D.     Ed.] 

^  [Who  are  generally  (I  am  not  sure  whether  correctly)  supposed  to  be 
meant  by  the  *' seers"  happily  described  as  "prophesying  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  an  austere  but  not  ungenerous  nature.*'  PhiUb,  p.  44  c.  An  analysis 
of  this  abstruse,  but  interesting  and  important  dialogue,  is  found  in  Trendelen- . 
bui^s  tract  De  Platonis  Philebi  ConsUio  and  of  course  in  Prof.  Jowett's 
Plato  and  in  the  Introductions  to  Mr  Posters  edition  and  that  of  Dr  Badham, 
Berlin,  1837.    Ed.] 
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tendered  the  topic  an  easy  and  natural  one  for  those  trans-    lect 

itions  ^  in  dialogue  from  things  outward  to  things  invisible,  L 

which  perpetually  mark  his  philosophic  style.  Thus  we 
know  that  the  Symposium^  which,  with  the  Pfuedrus^  may 
be  considered  the  text-books  of  this  division  of  Platonism, 
was  really  the  description  of  an  ordinary  Athenian  scene. 
The  succession  of  speeches,  and  even  the  special  subject, 
were  usual  forms  of  festive  amusement ;  and  though  in  a 
very  different  style,  the  custom  is  still  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  East,  where  you  will  remember  that  these  intellec- 
tual encounters  date  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Samson. 
I  do  not  find  that  the  Platonic  theory  of  love  coloured 
much  of  ancient  literature ;  it  may,  perhaps,  be  recognised 
in  passages  of  Euripides*,  whose  pensive  muse  congenially 
adopted  it  Some  of  the  Christian  fathers,  especially  St 
Augustine,  found  it  susceptible  of  a  divine  adaptation  ;  but 
the  period  from  which,  in  a  form  whose  folly  might  well 
be  enough  to  neutralize  its  danger,  it  became  one  of  the 
staples  of  modern  romance,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the 
revival  of  classical  literature  in  Italy.  It  probably  became, 
to  the  thoughtful  and  sedentary,  pretty  much  what  chivalry 
was  to  the  active  and  ardent ;  and  the  same  singular  com- 
bination of  devotion  to  the  human  and  divine  was  equally 
characteristic  of  both. 

The  Platonic  theory  of  ideal  love  rested  upon  principles 
similar  to  those  I  have  already  so  often  explained  in  con- 
sidering his  views  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue,  and  was 
strictly  subservient  to  both.  As  the  sensible  world  was 
the  exhibition  (as  far  as  its  nature  would  permit)  of  abso- 
lute truth  and  absolute  goodness,  so  was  it  also  the  exhibi- 
tion of  absolute  beauty;  and  the  faculties  of  the  human 
soul  were  originally  competent  to  apprehend  them  all. 
But  for  the  illustration  of  his  general  theory,  the  case  of 
the  participation  of  the  primal  principle  of  Beauty  was  far 
the  most  convenient  and  forcible.  It  lent  itself  to  expres- 
sion with  greater  readiness,  it  found  an  echo  more  perfect 
in  the  peculiar  genius  of  Greece,  and  it  seemed  to  claim 
that  emotion  of  the  heart  of  man  as  specially  consecrated 
to  it,  which  the  imagination  in  all  ages  had  laboured  to 
celebrate  and  to  adorn.  Its  internal  connexion  with  Plato's 
favourite  principle  of  proportion,  the  very  mysteriousness 
and  power  of  its  influences,  added  dignity  to  the  theme ; 

•  [As  in  the  celebrated  choral  song  in  praise  of  Athens,  where  the  "Loves" 
are  described  as  r^  aoi^^  wdptipot...Tcutrolas  dperat  ^wepyol,  {MedMi  v.  838, 
ed.  Pors.)  Compare  this  with  a  fragment  of  the  Dictys  (Fr.  VIIT.  ed.  Dindorf.) 
and  the  lyrical  passage  preserved  by  Athensus,  xiil.  p.  561  A.  (Frag.  inc. 
cxiii.  Dind.)  Chronolc^cal  reasons  it  should  be  observed  forbid  us  to  sup> 
pose  that  Euripides  "adopted"  the  Platonic  theory  of  love,  at  least  from  Plato, 
for  the  Medea ^  an  early  play,  was  acted  two  years  before  the  philosopher  was 
born.     Ed.] 
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user,  and  even  the  ambiguous  use  of  language,  in  which  it  is  not 
^^'  easy  to  separate  the  moral  and  the  sensitive,  furnished 
means  of  heightening  the  effect  by  insinuating  associations 
borrowed  from  either  side  of  the  analogy.  And  the  very 
principle  of  Plato,  that  the  true  state  of  soul  consisted  in 
the  intuition  of  truth,  naturally  led  to  the  representation 
of  the  divine  object  of  this  contemplation  as  the  object  of 
love.  And  if  all  the  preliminary  studies,  mathematical, 
musical,  dialectical,  are  but  preparatives  for  this  final  effort 
of  the  soul,  then  may  they  all  be  considered  a  discipline 
for  this  emotion  which  accompanies  it  Nay,  the  very 
anxiety  for  truth  becomes  but  a  form  of  it ;  for  this  anxiety, 
when  genuine,  is  but  the  struggle  of  the  soul  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  central  beauty  in  the  possession  of  the  central 
truth.  But,  of  course,  the  process  becomes  yet  more  direct 
in  the  contemplation  of  objects  themselves  sharing  and 
manifesting  the  primal  #caX^i/;  and  this  holds  through  all 
the  regions  of  creation,  moral  and  material ;  for  whatever 
their  specific  nature — ^whether  inanimate  or  animate,  visible 
forms,  or  actions  high  and  heroic — ^they  all  bring  to  the 
enraptured  memory  the  recollection  of  that  ideal  loveliness 
once  the  immediate  object  of  the  unembodied  soul,  and 
now  faintly  reflected  in  the  sphere  of  sense  and  time. 
Hence  philosophers  are  declared  to  be,  by  virtue  of  their 
vocation,  ^CKokoKoi  and  iptoTixoi^;  and  Socrates,  in  the 
Symposium,  professes  that  his  whole  science  is  nothing  but 
a  science  of  "love."  And  in  the  Theages^^,  eyci  rvyxcam, 
o>9  e7ro9  eiirelvy  ovBev  iTrioTa/iepo^  irk^v  a-fntcpov  ye  rivo9 
liaBrjfiaro^j  r&v  ipotynxSv. 

You  will  perceive  that  "  Love"  is,  then,  a  word  of  very 
general  significancy  in  this  philosophy.  It  stands  for  all 
aspiration  after  a  communion  with  perfection.  And  it 
assuredly  is  one  of  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  Platonic 
way  of  thought,  that  it  regarded  the  upward  tendencies  of 
the  human  soul  in  a  light  which  no  one  before  its  author 
seems  to  have  fully  caught,  and  which  few  after  him  have 
seized  who  were  not  directly  or  indirectly  his  copyists.  To 
Plato  they  were  facts,  and  facts  of  transcendent  importance. 
The  Platonic  "love"  may  then  be  considered  as  de- 
veloped in  two  forms,  a  superior  and  a  subordinate.  The 
former  takes  place  when  the  soul  strains  after  the  infinite 
perfection  of  beauty,  prompted  on  its  path  by  earthly  mani- 
festations. The  latter  is  engendered,  when  souls,  as  kindred 
immortal  essences,  recognise  each  other  in  the  world  of 
sense ;  and  it  thus  includes  the  ordinary  notions  of  exalted 
friendship.  But  the  former  is  far  more  prominently  Pla- 
tonic, and  even  the  latter  is  seldom  conceived  except  as 

»  [Phirdr.  p.  248  D.     En.]  «  [p.  ^s  B.     Ed.] 
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connected  with   it.     And   the   extraordinary  importance    lect. 
assigned  by  Socrates  himself,  as  well  as  Plato,  to  beauty  of      ^^' 
outward  form,  as  the  indication  of  a  corresponding  elevation 
of  soul,  combines  them  both*. 

"  Some  few  alone,"  says  Plato  in  the  Phadrus^^y  speak-  r** 
ing  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  soul  in  the  body,  "  preserve  ^'*»**™^ 
recollections  sufficiently  distinct.  These,  when  they  behold 
any  image  of  things  on  high,  are  transported  beyond  them- 
selves, and  cannot  repress  their  emotion ;  but  they  know 
not  its  cause,  because  they  do  not  closely  consider  what 
passes  within  them.  Justice,  wisdom,  all  which  soul  can 
estimate,  have  lost  their  brilliance  in  the  images  we  see  of 
them  here  below ;  embarrassed  ourselves  by  gross  organs, 
it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  a  few  among  us,  when  we 
approach  these  images,  can  recognise  the  model  they  repre- 
sent. Beauty  was  then,  indeed,  resplendent,  when  among 
the  choir  of  the  blessed,  our  souls  in  the  train  of  Jove,  as 
others  in  the  train  of  other  gods,  contemplated  the  glorious 
sight,  initiated  in  mysteries  the  holiest  of  all, — mysteries 
which  then,  indeed,  we  rightly  celebrated  when  enjoying 
all  our  essential  perfections,  and  yet  unknowing  of  sorrows 
to  come,  we  gazed  in  rapture  on  those  objects, — fair,  perfect, 
simple,  full  of  blessedness  and  peace,  which  unrolled  to  our 
eyes  in  the  depths  of  the  pure  light, — no  less  pure  ourselves, 
and  free  as  yet  from  this  tomb  we  call  our  body,  which 
we  drag  along  with  us  as  the  oyster  drags  its  shelly  prison !" 
"Pardon,"  he  adds,  "these  fond  delays  devoted  to  the  re- 
membrance of  happiness  for  ever  lost.  As  for  the  Beautiful^ 
it  sparkled  in  that  world  among  the  other  essences.  Fallen 
into  this  sphere,  we  have  recognised  it  more  clearly  than 
the  rest,  through  the  medium  of  the  most  luminous  of  our 
senses.  Sight  is  the  subtlest  organ  of  the  frame ;  it,  how- 
ever, perceives  not  wisdom ;  for  our  love  would  indeed  be 
boundless,  could  we  apprehend  the  image  of  1/,  and  of  other 
lovely  objects,  as  distinctly  as  we  can  visual  beauty."  He 
then  describes  with  exquisite  force  of  expression  the  trouble 
of  spirit,  the  enthusiastic  awe  and  reverence,  which  the 
apparition  of  this  occupant  of  the  celestial  world  in  its 
earthly  forms  produces ;  but  for  this  I  must  refer  you  to 
the  original. 

In  the  Symposium^^f  the  course  of  successive  generaliza-  t-a*  sympo- 
tion  by  which  the  mind  arrives  at  the  first  principle  of 

*  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  latter  tenet  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
perversions  which  the  subject  has  undergone.  But  as  Plato  himself  has 
explicitly  unfolded  his  views,  it  is  but  a  very  inferior  stage  of  the  ascending 
saence  of  the  Beautiful  which  concerns  itself  with  beauty  in  its  outward  mani- 
festations at  all.    It  is  the  6rst  step,  and  only  the  first. 

"  [p.  450  A.    Ed.] 

"  [p.  211  c,  fol.    Ed.] 
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LECT.    beauty  is  still  more  distinctly  portrayed    Spinning  with 
^^'       single  visible  objects,  it  extends  to  many,  to  all ;  it  rises 
next  to  estimate  the  beauty  of  the  soul,  as  infinitely  exceed- 
ing all  exterior  developments ;  it  soon  recognises  the  same 
pervading  principle  in  actions,  in  laws,  in  the  manifold  crea- 
tions of  moral  energy.     But  this  is  only  the  portal  to  the 
higher  beauty  of  the  products  of  pure  intelligence ;  nor  is 
the  ascending  soul  to  be  satisfied  till,  from  the  loftiest  emi- 
nence of  thought,  it  sees  one  primary  beauty  commanding 
the  whole  universe  of  being ;  and  recognises  but  one  science, 
the  science  that  regards  it!  "Oh  Socrates,"  continues  his 
instructress, — for  the  sage  professes  to  be  only  repeating 
the  discourse  of  a  Theban  priestess, — "the  true  prize  of 
life  is  the  sight  of  the  eternal  beauty!     Compared  with 
5uch  a  sight  as  this,  what  would  be  the  poor  images  of 
earth  which  so  often  trouble  and  perplex  us  ?     What,  I  ask 
you,  would  be  the  destiny  of  that  mortal  to  whom  it  should 
be  given  to  contemplate  the  unmingled  beauty  in  all  its 
purity  and  simplicity,  no  longer  invested  with  perishable 
human  accompaniments,  but  face  to  face  to  see  and  know 
the  beauty  unchangeable  and  divine  ?    Think  you  he  would 
have  ground  for  complaint,  who,  fixing  his  eyes  on  such 
an  object,  should  give  himself  solely  to  celestial  commu- 
nion with  it?    And  is  it  not  solely  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  eternal  beauty  with  that  organ  by  which  alone  it 
can  be  seized,  that  he  shall  be  enabled  to  produce,  not 
images  of  virtue,  because  it  is  not  to  images  he  is  attaching 
himself,  but  virtues  real  and  genuine,  because  it  is  truth 
alone  that  he  loves.     Now  it  is  to  him  that  thus  produces 
true  virtue  and  preserves  it  that  it  belongs  to  be  the  favoured 
of  God ;  it  is  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  that  it  belongs 
to  be  immortal."    Such  a  contemplation  as  this  is  a  con- 
templation of  God.     It  is  the  ultimate  idea  of  beauty  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  mental  vision ;  but  ideas,  distinct  in 
themselves,  are  bound  in  mysterious  unity  with  the  very 
essence  of  the  supreme  of  all.     He  guides  himself  by  the 
rational  principles  of  the  universe ;  but  these  principles  are 
at  the  same  time  inseparable  from  his  existence.    To  direct 
the  thoughts  to  them  is  to  be  lost  in  Him.    You  will  not, 
then,  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  perfection  of  which  virtue 
is  the  effort,  is  by  Plato  described"  as  6fiolioa'i<:  de&y  assimi- 
lation to  God.    This  assimilation  is  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  divine  element  of  the  soul.     To  approach  Him  as  the 
substance  of  truth,  is  science ;  as  the  substance  of  goodness 
in  truth,  is  wisdom ;  as  the  substance  of  beauty  in  goodness 
and  truth,  is  love. 

You  will  now,  perhaps,  have  seen  by  what  means  it  is 

"  [Thtt^.  p.  176  B.    Ed.] 
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that  Plato  endeavours  to  connect  the  emotional  part  of  the  lect. 
constitution  with  a  system  professedly  providing  only  for  ^^- 
the  purely  rational  element.  The  baser  passions  are  as- 
signed to  a  merely  bodily  origin,  and  Fortitude  and  Tem- 
perance are  to  repress  and  subjugate  them.  The  more 
noble  are  either  busied  in  assisting  the  power  of  Reason'* 
to  crush  all  opposition,  or  they  are  themselves  the  wing** 
by  which  the  philosophic  soul  rises  into  its  appropriate 
world.  Finally,  the  general  desire  of  temporary  happiness 
is  consigned  to  the  charge  of  presiding  Wisdom,  which, 
dreading  its  excesses,  cautiously  measures  out  its  daily 
allowance. 

I  had  intended  to  have  passed  from  the  subject  of  the  th*  PoU- 
Platonic  system  of  morals  to  that  of  the  Platonic  political  Jj,^^ 
philosophy ;  but  the  occasion  will  not  permit  the  extended 
discussion  it  would  require.  I  shall,  therefore,  merely  ob- 
serve that  the  Politics  of  Plato  are  a  wide  but  faithful  de- 
velopment of  his  moral  theory.  He  wrote  two  large  works 
on  the  subject;  one  (The  Republic)  in  which  he  presents 
the  Ideal  of  a  State  then  unrealized,  and  probably  for  ever 
to  continue  so";  the  other  {Tlie  Laws),  in  which  he  under- 
takes to  apply  the  principles  of  his  ideal  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  state  of  his  age  and  the  world".  The  main  political 
engine  with  Plato  is  Education, — education  not,  indeed,  in 
the  vulgar  sense  of  elementary  teaching,  which  he  thought 
of  little  comparative  moment,  but  education  in  that  wide 
conception  of  it  which  includes  the  training  of  every  faculty 
of  mind  and  body  from  the  instant  of  birth  to  maturity. 
His  Republic  is  truly  a  lai^e  University^  even  to  the  "travel-  j-A^Rcpub- 
ling  fellows."  The  fault  of  Plato's  ideal  of  political  perfec-  ^^ 
tion  is,  that  it  converts  the  members  of  a  state  into  mere 
machines  of  the  public  will,  and,  annihilating  all  individu- 
ality, endangers  the  impulse  to  personal  excellence ;  over- 
powers the  subjects  of  government  with  a  legislation  per- 
haps too  private,  officious,  and  minute ;  opposes  the  growth 
of  the  natural  affections  (destroying  at  a  blow  all  filial  and 
connubial  relations),  and  leaves  no  room  for  national  ex- 
pansion or  circumstantial  alteration".  The  necessity  under 
which  he  conceived  himself  of  making  the  state  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  individual  soul, — three  castes  (of  gover- 
nors, warriors,  and  artisans)  answering  to  the  triple  division 

**  [Republ.  IV.  p.  441  A:  rh  0v/iOtiSis  iwUovpw  ripXoiytffructfi  ^6ff€i,     Ed.] 

"  [Pkadr,  p.  146,  fol     Ed.] 

^'  [As  he  says  himself  in  the  Repuh,  B.  IX.  fin-     Ed.] 

^'  [The  relation  of  the  polity  sketched  in  the  Lcnvs  to  the  ideal  or  perfect 
slate  is  described  in  Legg,  6.  V.  p.  739.     Ed.] 

**  [A  good  critique  of  the  Platonic  State  will  be  found  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  volume  of  Brandis's  Handbuch,    Ed.] 
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LKCT.    of  Man, — undoubtedly  hampered  his  freedom  of  specula- 
^^'       tion.     The  systematic  spirit  of  Plato  reduces  everything 


under  vast  generalizations,  and  sees  humanity,  whether  in- 
dividual or  social,  under  a  single  aspect,  the  loftiest  of  all, 
but  uniform  in  its  loftiness — ^and  you  require  nothing  more 
to  show  you  how  remote  are  the  political  writings  of  this 
great  Thinker  from  the  spirit  of  our  day,  than  to  remember 
the  fact,  that  some  of  the  principal  texts  of  his  profoundest 
metaphysic  occur  in  the  midst  of  T/ie  Republic.     But  with 
all  their  peculiarities — in  many  instances  in  consequence 
of  their  peculiarities — ^these  extraordinary  works  maintain 
their  interest  beyond  all  subsequent  political  essays ;   for 
the  union,  characteristic  of  Plato,  of  sublime  and  compre- 
hensive conceptions  of  the  possibilities  of  moral  advance- 
ment with  the  minutest  special  observation  of  human  nature, 
they  are  still,  perhaps,  unequalled ;  nor  is  the  literary  edu- 
cation of  any  statist  completed  who  has  not  made  them  his 
own. 
Concluding        And  now,  Gentlemen,  as  I  may  trust  that  those  among 
rK/itctums.    y^^  ^1^^  have  accompanied  me  through  the  series  of  these 
discourses  with  any  regularity,  and  listened  to  them  with 
any  attentidn,  have  obtained  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  ancient  systems 
of  philosophy,  it  remains  that,  having  traversed  this  vast 
and  interesting  region,  we  pause  for  a  moment  on  its  bor- 
ders, and,  ere  we  leave  it,  endeavour  to  compress  in  a  single 
reverted  view  its  beauties  and  its  defects.    I  have  attempted 
to  introduce  the  philosophy  of  Plato  at  some  length  to  this 
audience,  because  (no  doubt  on  account  of  not  presenting 
any  single  available  text-book)  it  unfortunately  forms  no 
subject  of  examination,  except  incidentally,  in  any  depart- 
ment of  our  collegiate  studies.     Yet  it  is  certain  that  no 
accuracy  of  knowledge  in  the  later  Grecian  theories  can  at 
all  conapensate  for  imperfect  acquaintance  with  this  mighty- 
monument  of  earlier  speculation;  the  beginning,  and  yet 
the  masterpiece  of  Grecian  system.    To  Christian  students^ 
especially,  it  presents  topics  of  perpetual  interest,  both  from 
the  tone  of  the  system  itself,  and  from  the  influence  it  has 
exercised  over  Ecclesiastical  Literature  in  almost  every  age. 
And  surely  nothing  can  be  more  instructive  (ought  we  to 
doubt  that  it  was  purposely  provided  i)  than  to  watch  the 
efforts  of  human  intelligence  often  struggling  in  the  very 
same  path  which  Revelation  came  afterwards  to  clear  of 
all  obstruction ;  when  it  coincides,  to  see  in  it  the  unbribed 
testimony  of  natural  reason  to  the  supernatural  communi- 
cation,— ^when  it  differs  or  omits,  to  mark  in  every  separate 
instance  the  calm  unboastful  superiority  of  the  message 
from  heaven ! 
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I  shall  not  occupy  the  short  time  that  remains  with  any     lect. 

special  discussion  of  the  pure  metaphysics  of  Plato.    The ^2l 

very  detail  of  the  subject  brought  its  own  criticism  with  it ; 
and  the  occasion  does  not  allow  recapitulation.  Platonism 
is  essentially  a  system  of  moral  discipline  or  purification ; 
it  was  in  that  light  its  Author  saw  it,  and  to  that  sole  pur- 
pose his  labours,  however  diversified,  were  dedicated.  This 
is  the  point  too  in  which  false  impressions  of  its  value,  of 
the  real  nature  of  its  merits  and  its  defects,  are  likely  to 
prove  of  highest  practical  importance;  and  I  would  not 
wish  you  to  leave  this  place  under  mistaken  notions  of 
either. 

The  merits  of  the  Platonic  practical  philosophy  are  clear  Practical 
and  commanding.  They  perpetuate  the  value  of  Platonism  /»S?iLm. 
to  this  day;  they  unquestionably  render  its  records  among 
the  noblest  and  most  elevating  studies  that  can  engage  a 
human  spirit  when  unoccupied  by  the  higher  lessons  of 
inspiration.  These  merits  consist,  in  the  immutable  basis 
which  this  system  assigns  to  the  principles  of  moral  trutli, 
in  the  moral  aspect  under  which  it  contemplates  the 
creation  and  the  Creator,  in  the  grandeur  of  its  concep- 
tions of  the  destinies  of  tiie  human  soul,  and  in  the  purity 
of  its  practical  morality.  These  are  high  claims  to  our 
reverential  admiration ;  they  are  claims  which  in  every  age 
have  taught  the  noblest  and  purest  spirits  of  our  race  to 
recur  with  veneration  to  the  memory  of  Plato.  For  all 
truths,  whencesoever  derived,  are  mutually  consistent ;  they 
gladly  countenance  each  other ;  and  no  certainty  or  abund- 
ance of  revealed  knowledge  will  ever  place  the  candid  mind 
above  welcoming  with  joy  the  corroborating  attestations  of 
philosophy. 

The  defects  of  the  Platonic  system  of  humanity  are  not,  //*  tu/tcu. 
however,  less  certain  than  its  merits ;  and  the  tone  of  gene- 
ral encomium  which  I  have  so  long  employed  in  speaking 
of  its  excellences,  may  justify  me  in  noticing  its  blemishes 
now.  After  making  allowances  so  large  on  its  behalf,  you 
will  not  attribute  to  narrowness  or  bigotry  the  exceptions 
I  am  next  obliged  to  subjoin...!  am  not  about  to  enlarge 
upon  what,  perhaps,  are  the  most  ordinary  articles  of  accu- 
sation against  Plato,  his  gratuitous  theories  about  the  origin 
and  fortunes  of  the  soul,  partly  because  the  practical  interest 
of  these  theories  has  disappeared,  and  partly  because  (ac- 
cording to  the  views  already  laid  before  you)  I  believe 
them  to  have  been  by  Plato  himself  either  accepted  as  pro- 
babilities only,  or  adopted  as  attractive  forms  of  profounder 
metaphysical  principles.  I  speak  of  points  which  more 
directly  concern  our  own  habits  of  thinking  on  subjects  of 
the  highest  importance,  on  which  Plato  has  often  before 
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LECT.     now  misled/  and   may  still   mislead,  his  enthusiastic  ad- 
^^       mirers. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  there  runs  through  all  the  views 
of  Plato  a  want  of  any  distinct  apprehension  of  the  claims 
of  divine  justice  in  consequence  of  human  sin.  Even  in  his 
strongest  references  to  punishment,  it  is  still  represented 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  under  the  notion  of  a  purificatory 
transition,  a  severe  but  beneficial  Ka6apat<;.  This  arises 
partly  from  his  conception  of  the  divine  character;  partly 
from  his  theory  of  the  human  soul  itself.  From  the  former, 
inasmuch  as  he  considers  the  attribute  of  indignant  wrath, 
or  its  results,  inapplicable  to  Deity, — from  the  latter,  be- 
cause in  considering  the  soul  essentially  in  its  higher  ele- 
ments divine,  he  could  only  look  upon  the  misfortunes  of 
its  bodily  connexion  as  incidental  pollutions  which  might 
delay,  but  could  not  ultimately  defeat  its  inalienable  rights. 
He  must  be  a  very  uncandid  critic  who  can  censure  Plato 
severely  for  these  misconceptions ;  but  he  would  be  a  very 
imperfect  expositor  who  should  not  mention  them  as  such. 
There  is  probably  no  single  point  in  the  moral  relations  of 
the  creation  for  which  we  are  so  entirely  indebted  to  reve- 
lation, as  this  of  the  enormity  of  sin  and  the  severity  of 
divine  judgment.  Thus  instructed,  it  is  possible  that  the 
demands  of  divine  justice  may  be  demonstrated  accordant 
with  the  antecedent  notices  of  the  moral  reason ;  but  there 
is  a  wide  difTerence  between  proving  a  revealed  principle, 
and  discovering  it  before  it  has  been  revealed.  We  are  not, 
then,  to  blame  Plato  severely  for  overlooking  that  mystery 
of  divine  righteousness  which  even  the  reiterated  and  ex- 
plicit intimations  of  Inspiration  can  scarcely  persuade  our- 
selves practically  to  realize.  But  we  are  to  censure  those 
(and  it  is  for  this  reason  I  mark  the  matter  distinctly)  who 
labour  by  unwarrantable  glosses  to  dilute  into  the  discipli- 
nary chastenings  of  a  wise  benevolence  the  stern  simplicity 
with  which  the  Scriptures  declare  the  awful  anger  of  a 
rejected  God,  These  teachers  have  abounded  in  every  age, 
and  in  one  remarkable  era  of  our  English  Church  history 
were  so  closely  and  avowedly  connected  with  Platonism 
(especially  in  its  later  and  more  mystical  forms)  as  to  have 
thence  derived  their  ordinary  title'*.  Gifted  with  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  abstract  contemplation,  and  a  solemn 
grandeur  of  style,  they  abound  with  noble  thoughts  nobly 
expressed,  but  they  are  all  marked  with  the  characteristic 

^'  prhe  *  Cambridge  Platonists'  are  of  course  the  writers  meant.  One  of  the 
causes  of  the  existence  of  this  school  was  mental  reaction  against  the  morose 
Calvinism  of  the  Puritans  by  or  among  whom  its  members  had  been  educated. 
They  were  probably  saved  by  Plato  and  Plotinus  from  falling  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  high-church  mtolerance  which  prevailed  after  the  Restoration. 
Ed.] 
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defect  of  Platonized  Christianity — a  foi^etfulness,  or  inade-     lect. 
quate  commemoration,  of  the  most  tremendous  proof  this       ^^' 
part  of  the  universe  has  ever  been  permitted  to  witness  of 
the  reality  of  the  divine  hatred  for  sin — ^the  fact  of  the 
Christian  Atonement. 

The  next  point  in  which  the  exclusive  cultivation  of 
Platonism  may  become  injurious  is — in  its  indirect  dis- 
couragement of  active  virtue.  I  need  not  say  that  no  moral 
teacher  can  recommend  in  higher  terms  the  usual  exercises 
of  social  duty ;  but  the  true  influences  of  any  moral  system 
depend  less  on  the  duties  it  verbally  prescribes  than  on  the 
proportion  it  establishes  between  them.  And  no  one  that 
remembers  the  Platonic  conception  of  the  contemplative 
"  philosopher "  as  the  perfection  of  humanity,  can  hesitate 
in  pronouncing  that  Plato  inclines  the  balance  to  that  very 
side  to  which  the  students  of  his  writings,  from  their  reflec- 
tive and  sedentary  habits,  may  be  supposed  already  but 
too  much  biassed.  The  results  of  this  tendency  are  ob- 
vious. To  contemplate  ideas  is  in  a  certain  sense — if  the 
soul  and  its  ideal  objects  ultimately  blend — to  introvert  the 
mind  upon  itself;  to  do  this  exclusively,  or  as  the  main 
excellence  of  man,  is — if  constitutional  temperament  com- 
bine— to  endanger  sinking  into  moral  egotism,  intellectual 
mysticism.  Nor  are  the  meditative  follies  of  the  Indian 
Y6gi  any  more  than  the  last  and  worst  form  of  the  tendency. 
The  busy  activity  of  Athenian  minds  and  habits,  perhaps, 
prevented  Plato  from  clearly  seeing  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  a  system  of  moral  discipline  which  perpetually 
represents  its  highest  stage  as  one  of  simple  contemplation ; 
but  the  auToyfria  of  the  Alexandrian  school  long  after  de- 
veloped the  secret  genius  of  this  element  of  the  system, 
when  transplanted  to  a  more  favourable  soil. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied,  again,  that  Platonism  is  defective 
in  those  engagements  for  i/te  affections  which  no  system  of 
human  nature  can  omit  without  fatal  imperfection.  We 
saw  how,  in  the  scheme  of  social  life  advocated  in  the  Re- 
public, the  whole  body  of  domestic  affections  are  annihilated 
by  a  single  provision,  the  community  of  wives.  This  dis- 
regard of  the  original  constitution  of  human  nature  is  too 
often  manifested  by  Plato  in  his  projects  for  its  advance- 
ment. Nor  can  it  be  replied,  that  this  deficiency  is  reme- 
died in  the  peculiar  theory  to  which  I  have  this  day  re- 
ferred,— a  theory  which  in  its  author's  design  bears  little 
reference  to  any  communion  of  affections  in  the  present 
state,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  intended  to  hurry  the  mind 
from  the  present  and  sensible  into  an  invisible  and  im- 
palpable scene  with  which  the  human  feelings  cease  to  have 
an  element  in  common.    And  as  Platonism  supplies  little 
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LECT,    aliment  for  the  innocent  affections,  it  may  also  be  added, 
-  that  it  does  not  sufficiently  estimate  the  power  of  the  evil 

ones ;  that  in  reducing  the  moral  education  to  the  recovery 
from  ignorance  and  the  distinct  perception  of  transcendent 
truth,  it  underrates  the  tyranny  of  passion,  and  the  still 
more  oppressive  despotism  of  habit,  which  often  triumph 
in  their  most  fatal  vigour  in  minds  exquisitely  sensitive  to 
moral  impressions.  It  is  in  the  clear  apprehension  of  these 
daily  experiences  that  Aristotle  excels  his  master**.  It  is 
in  the  combination  of  the  excellences  of  the  two  with  an 
element  higher  than  either  ever  attained,  that  the  ethics  of 
Christianity  immeasurably  transcend  them  both. 
Origin  of  Much,  doubtless,  of  this  practical  deficiency  in  Platonism 

^i^ilf.  2i*'<>se  from  its  illustrious  founder's  extravagant  concef>tions 
of  the  essential  evil  of  Body  in  all  its  possible  human  forms. 
Wholly  engaged  with  the  immortal  essence  it  imprisoned, 
and  attributing  to  matter  the  organization  oi  almost  all 
which  restrains  that  glorious  stranger  from  soaring  to  its 
native  skies,  Plato  was  accustomed  to  r^ard  with  coldness 
and   suspicion   every  principle  which   could  not  trace  its 
connexion  directly  with  the  rational  part  of  our  complex 
constitution.    To  him  everything  was  measured  by  an  eter- 
nal standard ;  that  which  was  not  fit  for  eternity  was  of 
little  consequence  in  time    A  noble  maxim,  surely,  but 
one  whose  application  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
eternity  we  anticipate.     In  proclaiming  the  perpetuation  of 
the  bodily  organization,  the  Christian  system  has  for  ever 
dried  the  source  of  those  delusive  dreams  of  superhuman 
purity  which  proceed,  more  or  less,  upon  the  supposition 
that  there  is  something  inherently  debasing  in  the  very 
possession  of  a  material  frame    And  when  we  enumerate 
the  internal  proofs  which  establish  the  fact,  that  this  divine 
system  never  could  have  been  the  natural* growth  of  (at 
least)  the  fashionable  or  popular  philosophy  of  its  tim^  we 
ought  not  to  forget,  that,  so  universal  and  so  deep  were 
these  impressions  of  the  ineffaceable  malignity  of  body, 
that    the   earliest  internal   dissentients  from  Uie  general 
creed  of  the  Christian  Church  were  those  who  could  not 
believe  it  possible  that  an  immaculate  Redeemer  could 
have  been  invested  with  an  earthly  body,  and  therefore 
maintained  that  the  Divine  Sufferer  was  but  the  shadowy 
apparition  of  a  human  frame. 

After  all — it  must  be  said  on  behalf  of  Plato, — and  I 

^  [Aristotle,  it  should  be  remembered,  speaks  quite  as  strongly  as  Plato  of 
the  superiority  of  speculative  thought  (^e«/rfa)  to  all  other  forms  of  human  enei|7. 
See  Eth,  N.  X.  c.  8.  Even  the  much  vaunted  t6  riXot  oi/  ytfu<ns  dXXA  wpa^ts 
has  this  meaning,  the  opposite  of  that  generally  assigned  to  it  by  modem 
moralirers;  xpa^it  denoting  not  'practical'  but  mentol  or  speculative  activity,  as 
distinguished  from  the  mere  possession  of  knowledge.    Ed.] 
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rejoice  in  a  qualification  which  allows  me  to  close  this  lect. 
subject  in  that  tone  of  sympathy  and  admiration  in  which  ^^ 
I  began  it, — after  all,  it  must  in  fairness  be  allowed, — ^that 
these  errors  are  rather  the  tendencies  of  his  system,  than 
his  own  original  representation  of  it.  They  were  assuredly 
in  it,  but  under  his  superintendence  they  did  not  dare  to 
show  themselves  as  after  ages  saw  them.  Of  the  truth 
and  value  of  his  leading  principles  he  thought  highly,  but 
he  never  long  resigns  himself  unreservedly  to  their  guid- 
ance. Man  as  he  ought  to  be,  was  the  favourite  subject 
of  his  thoughts ;  but  man  as  he  is,  was  seldom  forgotten. 
Such  was  the  scope  of  this  man's  vision,  such  his  wonderful 
equilibrium  in  even  his  loftiest  flights,  that,  though  the 
theory  may  lose  sight  of  human  nature,  the  theorist  does 
not.  But  the  principles — ^the  commanding  ideas — ^were  too 
expansive  for  any  control  but  his  own ;  he  was  sober  amidst 
excitements  that  made  others  insane.  His  spirit,  practi- 
cal and  speculative  at  once,  enabled  him  to  combine  what 
others  could  only  catch  in  fragments ;  ideas  that  he  governed, 
governed  inferior  men.  In  that  realm  of  new  and  vast  con- 
ceptions which  he  had  made  his  own,  Plato  might  be  com- 
pared to  some  mighty  conqueror  (to  him,  for  example,  of 
the  succeeding  generation)  who  founds  a  single  empire  of 
many  discordant  nations,  and,  during  his  own  life,  keeps  it 
together  by  the  mastery  of  his  personal  genius — endowing 
the  whole  with  the  spirit  and  character  of  one  unbroken 
monarchy;  but  at  whose  death  the  combining  pressure  is 
lost,  the  vast  aggregate  falls  asunder,  the  dissolved  con- 
federates return  by  degrees  into  the  diversity  of  their 
national  character,  and  dynasties  without  number  originate 
out  of  the  fragments  of  one. 

I  shall  here  close  the  subject.     I  trust  next  term  to 
carry  you  farther  in  the  history  of  Grecian  speculation. 
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LECTURE    I. 
On  the  Successors  of  Plato.    The  Academy. 

Gentlemen, 

LEcr.  With  the  close  of  my  last  address  to  you  from 

^'  this  place  I  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  philosophy  of  Plato. 
introdtic-  I  entertain  some  hope  that  the  discussions  which  I  offered 
*^riZ  to  your  consideration  on  the  subject  of  this  sublime  and 
singular  system  have  attained  the  object  which  alone  I  pro- 
posed to  myself  in  presenting  them  ; — that  they  have  stimu- 
lated a  curiosity  which  I  confess  they  were  not  competent 
adequately  to  satisfy;  and,  by  inducing  a  few  of  my  hearers 
to  recur  from  the  lecturer  to  his  Author,  have  contributed 
to  introduce  some  of  the  more  advanced  students  of  our 
University  to  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  of  all  the 
rich^  relics  of  ancient  thought.  It  is  the  peculiar,  and  in 
many  respects  the  fortunate  tendency  of  modem  criticism, 
that,  unsatisfied  with  receiving  the  learning  of  antiquity 
through  the  uncertain  medium  of  subsequent  versions  and 
commentaries,  it  reverts  at  once  to  the  originals,  and  refuses 
all  interpretations  which  are  not  verified  by  them.  This 
spirit  has,  in  one  important  department  of  inquiry,  been 
unquestionably  carried  to  an  unwarrantable  excess,  to  a 
disregard  of  all  the  confirmations  of  contemporary  autho- 
rity and  all  the  lights  of  traditional  belief; — but  it  has  as 
assuredly  been  accompanied  by  valuable  results,  in  an  in- 
creased knowledge  of  the  very  thoughts  and  expressions 
of  the  great  masters  of  ancient  lore,  and  in  that  freshness 
of  interest  which  new  theories  of  their  meaning,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  impart  to  their  labours  and  to  the  sub- 
jects on  which  those  labours  were  expended.  And,  viewed 
merely  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  an  hour  devoted  to  this  independent  research, 
is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  days  devoted  to  the  patient 
indeed*,  but  servile  and  mechanical,  acquisition  of  a  merely 
traditionary  philosophy,  however  ancient  or  authoritative. 
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With  regard  to  the  writings  of  Plato  many  other  considera-  lect. 
tions  contribute  to  give  value  to  this  course  of  independent  ^- 
investigation.  We  possess  the  entire  body  of  his  recognized 
productions,  and  are,  therefore,  placed  above  the  necessity 
of  explanatory  supplements  ;  and  the  character  which  con- 
tinental philosophy  has  for  many  years  been  assuming, 
leading  it  over  the  same  ground  which  Plato  trod,  has  more 
and  more  impressed  the  conviction  that  we  see  little  which 
he  did  not  see  with  equal  or  greater  perspicuity,  and  that 
his  own  genuine  writings  may,  therefore,  be  searched  as 
authentic  monuments  of  which  our  own  age,  perhaps,  be- 
yond all  others,  was  predestined  to  understand  the  real 
value. 

There  is,  probably,  no  student  of  the  history  of  ancient  tu*  success- 
speculation  who  has  not  felt  a  deep  interest  in  addressing  T^tC^iVJ^ 
himself  to   examining  the  fortunes  of  the  philosophy  oi'^*^- 
Plato  after  the   decease  of  its   illustrious   founder.     We 
are  prompt. to  conclude  that  its  results   must  have  been 
commensurate  with  its  importance;   that  such  a  Presence 
could  not  have  visited  our  earth  without  leaving  behind  it 
a  long  retinue  of  glories.     That  great  results  of  Platonism 
do  live  upon  the  page  of  history  is,  indeed,  certain;   but 
we  should  be  much  disappointed  if  we  expected  any  im- 
mediate  manifestation  of  its   power.     The  successors  of 
Plato  added   no   brilliancy  to  his  name.     They  inherited  chamcier^' 
the  skeleton  of  his  doctrines,  but  the  life  had  disappeared  ;  ""**" 
and  the  colouring  and  expression  with  which  the  frame  had 
glowed  it  was  beyond  their  power  to  perpetuate.     Never 
was  there  in  the  history  of  philosophy  an  instance  of  so 
sudden  an  extinction.     Some  of  the  details  of  the  Platonic 
teaching  they  preserved  and  transmitted ;  but  a  strange 
and  distant  element  was  to  be  incorporated  with  the  thin 
cold  compound  before  it  resumed  any  of  the  warmth  and 
expansion  that  marked  it  in  the  master's  hands.     This  un- 
fortunate result  must  be  referred  partly  to  the  vast  influence 
of  rival  systems ;  partly  to  the  comparative  inefficiency  of 
teachers.     In  the  succession  of  five  philosophic  instructors* 
who  are  usually  named  as  the  chiefs  of  the  old  Academy, 
there  is  little  to  detain  us, — nor  amid  all  the  learning  which 
has  been  profusely  lavished  upon  investigating  their  tenets, 
is  there  a  single  deduction  calculated  to  elucidate  distinc- 
tively the  character  of  their  progress  or  regression.     The 
point  most  observable  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  reign 
of  Xenocrates  of  Chalcedon.     Xenocrates,  it  would  seem,  xenacratet 
revived  the  alliance  of  Pythagorism  with  Platonism.     His  SJSS^. 
psychology  terminated  in  the  affirmation  that  the  soul  of  J^^^^s^/* 

^  [Speusippus  (Plato's  nephew,)  Xenocrates,  Polemo,  Crates,  and  Grantor,  bc.  315.  ' 
Ed.] 
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LECT.    man  is  "a  self-moving  number*" — a  combination  (as  we 
'•        may  interpret  it)  of  activity  and  proportion'.     Such  views 
are  opposed  to  all  forms  of  materialism ;  and  accordingly 
Cicero  tells  us*  "animi  figuram,  et  quasi  corpus,  negavit 
esse."    Of  his  theology  we  can  scarcely  furnish  so  favour- 
able a  report     "  Deos  enim  octo  esse  dicit ;  quinque  eos 
qui  in  stellis  vagis  nominantur ;  unum  qui  ex  omnibus  side- 
ribus  quae   infixa  ccelo  sunt,  ex  dispersis  quasi  membris 
simplex  sit  putandus  Deus;   septimum  solem  adjungit; 
octavamque  Lunam';" — a  system  of  divinity  on  which  the 
Epicurean  narrator  makes  certainly  the  justifiable  com- 
ment, "  qui  quo  sensu  beati  esse  possint,  intelligi  non  potest" 
The  record  of  his  contemporary  Speusippus's  opinion  is 
even  preferable  to  this :  "  Deum  esse  vim  animalem  omnia 
regentem,  statuit*."     In  the  estimate  of  Cicero,  the  great 
characteristic  of  this  earliest  academy  was  the  abandonment 
of  the  Socratic  principle  of  hesitancy, — a  singular  instance 
of  the  mutability  of  philosophical  schools.     In  this  respect 
they  resembled   the  rival  school  of  Aristotle,  which  had 
already  b^un  to  systematize  its  vast  masses  of  doctrine. 
"  Utrique,  Platonis  ubertate  completi,  certam  quandam  dis- 
ciplinae  formulam  composuerunt,  et  eam  quidem  plenam  ac 
refertam ;  illam  autem  Socraticam  dubitationem  de  omni- 
bus rebus,  et  nulla  affirmatione  adhibita  consuetudinem 
disserendi  reliqueruntV*     Of  Polemon,  of  Crates,  of  Cran- 
tor,  Cicero  (a  valuable  authority  in  the  history  of  the  school 
to  which  he  had  eminently  attached  himself)  delivers  the 
same  verdict, — "  in  vetere  disciplina  Platonica  nil  mutant  V 
They  had  changed  little  or  nothing  in  the  formal  recitation 
of  doctrines;   but  everything  shows  how  the  spirit  had 
evaporated.    And  what  surely  confirms  our  conviction  that, 
with  all  this  superficial  sameness,  a  deep  internal  change 
must  have  passed  through  the  traditions  of  Platonism,  is  the 
perpetual  evidence  of  Cicero*,  that  all  these  teachers  '*ab 
AristoteU  nihil  magno  opere  dissenserunt"    They  agreed 
with  him  in  some  of  the  formulas  of  their  ethical  instruc- 
tion, and  in  some  of  the  principles  of  their  metaphysical 
philosophy,  and  they  were  content  not  to  examine  more 
deeply.    A  fuller  appreciation  of  the  system  whose  tenets 
they  professed  to  represent  would  infallibly  have  committed 

■  [Arist.  de  An,  I.  4  and  4 ;  where  Simplicius  observes  gcyoK/>d[rovt  h  r^ 
iv^s  cvTot  Xiyos.    £d.] 

•  [Rather,  perhaps,  the  principle  of  Life  and  Law.     Ed.] 

•  [Tiwr.  Quasf,  I.  10,  ao.    Ed.] 

»  [Cicero  //at,  D.  I.  13,  34.    Ed.]  •  [lb.  I.  13,  31.    Ed.] 

'  [Cic.  Acad,  I.  4,  17.    Ed.] 

«  [He  extends  the  remark  to  Speusippus  and  Xenocratcs,  Acad,  I.  9,  34 : 
^'diligenter  ea  quae  a  superioribus  acceperant  toebantur."    Ed.] 

•  \D€  Orat,  ni.  18,  67.    Ed.] 
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them  with  Peripateticism ;  nor  can  the  disciples  have  evaded    lect. 
the  opposition  which  the  master  so  largely  attracted,  except        '* 
by  a  more  or  less  constant  evasion  of  his  peculiar  doctrines. 

But  the  time  soon  arrived  when  the  results  of  the  teach-  FuraurtU- 
ing  of  Plato  were  to  manifest  themselves  in  a  more  definite  ^uHlHuil^ 
form.  And  as  this  vast  system  contained  within  it  elements 
of  a  very  opposite  character,  such  as  the  genius  of  the 
founder  alone  was  adequate  to  harmonize,  we  may  expect 
that,  when  relieved  from  his  controlling  hand,  these  ele- 
ments should  evince  a  strong  mutual  repulsion.  Platonism 
presented  itself  under  two  aspects,  and  so  forcibly  under 
both  that  it  became  a  favourite  speculation  of  ancient 
criticism  to  determine  which  was  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  author.  Whether  Plato  was  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
list  of  sceptical  or  of  dogmatical  philosophers, — ^among 
those  who  denied  the  possibility  of  assured  knowledge,  or 
those  who  maintained  a  fixed  scheme  of  doctrine, — ^was 
perpetually  agitated.  You  will  easily  understand,  that  the 
difficulty  is  solved  by  apportioning  his  doubts  and  his 
beliefs  to  different  regions  of  the  mind  respectively.  And 
according  as  the  inquirer  is  chiefly  busied  with  each,  will 
be  his  verdict  of  the  Platonic  theory  of  knowledge ; — if  he 
be  principally  engaged  in  studying  the  value  of  the  infor- 
mations of  sense^  he  will  pronounce  Plato  a  sceptic,  for  in 
the  modifications  of  the  sensitive  organization  we  know  that 
Plato  refused  to  recognise  any  stable  basis  of  truth ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  his  philosophical  habits  lead  the  inquirer  to 
meditate  on  the  notices  of  the  pure  intellect,  he  will  pro- 
nounce Plato  the  most  resolute  of  dogmatizers,  for  here 
alone  he  professed  to  see  the  form  of  truth,  the  reality  of 
being,  and  that  with  a  fulness  of  perfection  which  rendered 
denial  or  hesitation  impossible. 

From  this  distinction,  then,  we  derive  the  great  line  TfuuHtudi 
which  separates  the  two  chief  developments  of  the  Platonic  SSiSi^' 
philosophy.    In  speaking  of  them  we  are  enabled  to  follow -gJ'JJfjJ^^ 
the  order  of  time;  for  these  developments  were  not  coxi'- AxMUmy, 
temporary,  but  successive.    The  first  was  nearly  exhausted,  by  tiu  *S!L 
when  the  second,  and  far  more  interesting,  form  com-™'^'^^- 
menced.    The  sceptical  result  of  Platonism  is  exhibited  in 
the  Academic  Philosophy,  the  immediate  occupant  of  the 
School  of  Plato ; — ^the  doctrinal  result  is  revealed  in  that 
singular  succession  of  teachers  who  at  Rome,  Alexandria, 
and  Athens,  accompanied  and  opposed  the  early  fortunes 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  who  under  the  title  of  the  new, 
or  later,  Platonists,  have  intimately  associated  themselves 
with  the  very  name  of  the  philosopher,  and  materially 
affected  his  reputation. 

It  is  with  the  former  of  these — ^the  Academic  School — 
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that  we  are  first  to  be  engaged ;  and  we  shall  consider  it, 
according  to  the  plan  adopted  in  these  Lectures,  not  in  its 
succession  of  names  and  forms,  so  much  as  in  the  course 
and  changes  of  its  spirit. 

The  Academic  School  was  an  attempted  compromise 
between  scepticism  and  belief,  with  a  large  balance  in  favour 
of  the  former.  Its  scepticism  is  its  prominent  characteris- 
tic ;  and  in  this  respect  we  shall  now  examine  the  rationale 
of  its  existence. 

How  then  did  the  Philosophy  of  Plato  lead  to  this  spirit 
of  doubt  ? 

In  what  I  have  just  now  said  of  the  Platonic  view  of 
the  knowledge  attainable  through  the  machinery  of  sense, 
I  have  supplied  the  first  answer  to  this  question.  To  those 
who  were  resolute  to  refuse  all  mental  capacities  beyond 
those  which  were  directly  concerned  in  elaborating  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  sensitive  consciousness,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
discussions  of  Plato  furnished  the  sure  means  of  unlimited 
scepticism,  in  perpetually  discountenancing  these  impres- 
sions of  sense  as  the  possible  ground  of  real  knowledge. 
To  a  reader  holding  this  limited  creed,  the  founder  of  the 
vastest  of  systems  must  have  appeared  the  most  unqualified 
of  sceptics.  He  cut  from  beneath  such  a  reader  the  only 
ground  on  which  that  reader  would  consent  to  rest 

Again,  by  the  very  form  of  exposition  the  Platonic 
treatises  might  encourage  such  a  spirit.  The  dialogue 
which  continually  invites  and  supposes  mutual  opposition, 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  objec- 
tions indefinitely  prolonged.  This  result  was  heightened 
in  the  dialogues  of  Plato  by  the  suppression  of  distinct 
conclusions.  Compositions  intended  merely  to  stimulate 
meditation  are  seldom  adapted  to  implant  definite  doc- 
trine ;  and  the  very  irony  in  which  the  Platonic  Socrates 
loved  to  indulge  was  more  calculated  to  suggest  misgivings 
as  to  the  solidity  of  all  received  systems  than  to  replace 
them  by  any  settled  creed. 

To  this  m,ust  be  added  the  disciplifiary  purpose  of  many 
of  the  discussions  conceived  or  recorded  by  Plato.  The 
search  for  truth  was  made  a  matter  of  mental  exercise.  It 
is  not  the.  object  of  the  chase  to  capture  the  prey  so  much 
as  to  prolong  and  vary  the  pursuit.  This,  it  is  true,  was  in 
the  Platonic  scheme  of  intellectual  education  a  merely  pre- 
liminary process, — the  hardening  of  the  soldier  for  a  genuine 
encounter  to  come.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
arrangement  of  subjects  and  metliods  was  understood  or 
observed  when  the  manuscripts  of  Plato  were  circulated  in 
one  collection.  Passages  which  were  originally  meant  as 
exemplifications  of  mental  gymnastic,  were  readily  adopted 
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as  the  philosophet's  avowal  and  exhibition  of  the  equal     lect. 
plausibility  of  every  form  of  opinion.  '• 

And  we  can  easily  apprehend  how  these  results  were 
assisted  by  the  very  exaltation  of  the  Platonic  tone  of 
thought.  Truth  when  placed  at  such  a  height  seemed  to 
many  minds  unattainable;  what  was  so  lofty  seemed  out 
of  sight  The  multitude  would  readily  declare,  that  it  was 
as  well  to  say,  "  there  is  no  truth,"  as  to  say,  "  there  is  truth 
only  in  ideas ;"  the  ideal  was  (as  so  often)  confounded  with 
the  imaginary.  Keen  and  suspicious  critics  would  say  that 
a  system  so  aerial  was  the  magnificent  escape  of  a  defeated 
logician,  and  pronounce  that  the  reality  which  was  found 
only  in  the  eternal  exemplars  of  things  was  not  th^  reality 
for  which  they  were  interested  or  contended — the  realities, 
as  they  are  called,  of  life  and  experience.  And  the  up- 
holder of  the  inheritance  of  Platonism,  discouraged  by  the 
want  of  sympathy,  would  gradually  discard  these  higher 
elements  ;  the  opposition  of  influential  schools  would  seduce 
them  to  a  lower  field  of  conflict;  and  on  that  lower  field 
finding  little  countenance  from  their  own  master,  yet  un- 
willing to  surrender  the  great  cause  of  the  reality  and  fixity 
of  Knowledge,  they  would  occupy  themselves  in  subtle 
distinctions  and  evasive  compromises,  or  under  a  show  of 
resistance  betray  the  question  and  deny  the  loftier  pre- 
rogative of  reason  altogether. 

The  prominent  tenets  of  the  academic  succession  were  AntttpmU' 
fixed  and  matured  by  the  rivalry  of  Stoicism.     The  dispo-  J^^^i/^ 
sition  to  doubt  was  prepared  already ;  but  the  dogmatism  *^"'^ 
of  the  Stoic  teachers  precipitated  it  into  form  and  firmness. 

The  Stoics  had  occupied  themselves  deeply  with  the  TfustoUai 
theory  of  human   knowledge.     After  much  consideration,  ^p^pYi<m 
they  had  devised  a  threefold  distribution  of  the  subject  ;*^''/^*'^ 
classing  the  varieties  of  assent  under  the  titles  of  science,  KtwwUdgt. 
opinion,  and  a  mediate  condition  of  the  mind  which  they 
denominated  (f>avTaa'ia  KaraXriTnLKri ;    if,  indeed,  this  last 
term  ought  not  rather  to  be  interpreted  as  expressing  that 
degree  of  conviction  which  belonged  to  those  representa- 
tions of  which  science  {hruTTrjixr})  was  composed.   AH  know- 
ledge, in  the  Stoical  theory,  resolved  itself  into  communi- 
cations between  the  exterior  world  and  the  soul ;  the  tf>avT. 
tcaraX.  expressed  that  impression  which  the  soul  detained 
as  solid  and  certain.     It  was  against  this  last  tenet  that 
the  hostility  of  the  Academy  was  chiefly  directed.     The 
doctrine  of  the  i^HivToaia  KaraXrytmicfi  upheld,  that  impres- 
sions from  objects  distinct  from  the  mind  itself,  when  ac- 
companied by  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  reality,  were 
sufficient  to  establish  knowledge  and  to  satisfy  the  legiti- 
mate demands  of  the  reason.     The  Academics  met  this 
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LECT.    affirmation  with  their  dKaTaKfiyjtla,  which  denied  the  cer- 
'•       tainty  of  the  confonxiity  of  perceptions  with  their  causes 


Academic    oT  objects.     Itt  this  controversy  the  Stoics  appear  to  have 
^'/^/^-  seldom  grappled  with   the  real    difficulties  of  the  case; 
iruu.         though,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  small  and  fragmentary 
portions  of  their  earlier  writings  which  we  possess,    can 
scarcely  warrant  a  very  positive    determination  on    this 
point. 
Academic  But  while  the  Academic  teachers  rejected  the  certainty 

*^'^abiity.  of  the  communication  between  the  world  of  reality  and  the 
soul  of  man,  they  professed,  nevertheless,  to  admit  the 
necessity  of  fixed  beliefs.  Accordingly  they  constructed 
(chiefly  under  the  guidance  of  Carneades)  that  scale  of 
probabilities  which  forms  one  of  the  most  distinctive  cha- 
racteristics of  the  school ;  and  which,  taken  together  with 
their  "  acatalepsy"  or  refusal  of  absolute  certainty,  com- 
pletes the  fundamental  elements  of  their  system.  The  im- 
possibility of  absolute  certainty,  the  value  of  high  proba- 
bility,— ^these  are  the  dominant  maxims  of  the  Acadenaic 
philosophy. 
Five  sue-  But  the  proportion  of  these  elements  varied  at  different 

JJS^'JS^-'*    periods  of  the  history  of  the  school,  which  stretches  from 
i^us%r.  ^^  ^S^  of  Plato  to  that  of  Cicero,  and  which  critics  have 
■;C.  978.       divided  into  five^®  successions  whose  respective  heads  are 
dudh'z.  189. considered  to  be  (after  the  founder)  Arcesilaus,  Carneades, 
^^fjl^'    Philo,  and  Antiochus.     I  shall  proceed  to  notice  the  prin- 
J7*/'b^c"    cipal  stages  of  progress  observable  in  these  successions ; 
79.      '      purposely  avoiding  those  minuter  details  of  literary  anec- 
dote which  you  can  easily  obtain  in  the  ordinary  histories 
of  ancient  philosophy, — and  endeavouring  to  confine  your 
attention  to  the  changes  which  affect  fundamental  questions. 
Of  these  the  accounts  are  often  contradictory  and  almost 
always  vague ;  a  fetv  prominent  points  alone  direct  our 
course  in  a  vast  and  shifting  landscape. 
ihljhih^*         ^n:^jz&«j,  a  brother  disciple  of  Zeno  whom  he  was 
o/tk^Aca-   afterwards  to  oppose,  a  pupil  of  Pyrrho  and  Diodorus,  first 
"u^u^^^'  gave  its  peculiar  character  to  the  Academic  school.     His 
life  and  habits  appear  to  have  been  perfectly  suited  to  a 
teacher  of  the  philosophy  of  indifference.    It  is  recorded 
that  he  encouraged  his  disciples  to  desert  his  own  teaching 
whenever  they  preferred  that  of  any  rival  instructor ;  though 
it  is  indeed  possible  that  this  permission  may  have  been  tlie 
result  of  a  thorough  confidence  in  his  own  powers  of  attract- 
ing their  attention, — powers  which  are  attested  by  all  the 
authorities.     His  blameless  life  was  evidenced  in  the  ad- 
mission of  even  his   opponents;  his  prompt  and  happy 

^®  [Cicero  recognizes  but  two,  others  only  three  Academic  successions — ^the 
Old,  the  Middle,  and  the  New.     Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh,  Hyp.  L  aio.     Ed.] 
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activity  of  intellect  in  the  replies  by  which  he  discomfited     lect. 

them.    None  of  the  writings  of  Arcesilaus,  however,  are '. 

now  extant ;  and  the  reports  of  the  ancient  critics  and  col- 
lectors are  indecisive  and  perplexing  as  to  his  exact  tenets. 

For  instance,  certain  passages  of  Sextus  Empiricus  and 
of  Cicero  seem  to  intimate  tliat  the  scepticism  of  Arcesilaus 
was  only  apparent,  and  his  devotion  genuine  to  the  system 
of  Plato.  "  If  we  may  believe  what  is  related  of  Arcesilaus," 
says  Sextus  [Pyrr.  Hypotyp.  I.  §  234),  "  his  scepticism  was 
only  assumed ;  he  used  it  as  a  test  for  his  disciples ;  he 
afterwards  entrusted  his  doctrine,  which  was  no  other  than 
the  doctrine  of  Plato,  to  those  whom  he  had  recognized  as 
worthy  to  be  admitted  to  his  intimacy,  and  capacitated  to 
receive  his  teaching."  The  general  testimony  of  antiquity, 
however,  does  not  strongly  corroborate  this  representation  ; 
or,  if  it  allow  to  Arcesilaus  any  definite  scheme  of  tenets, 
overbalances  them  by  a  large  weight  of  the  declared  maxims 
and  objections  of  the  sceptical  philosophy.  And  Cicero 
himself  allows  that  Arcesilaus  had  collected  from  the  books 
of  Plato  and  the  discourses  of  Socrates  this  principal  con- 
clusion, "nihil  esse  certi  quod  aut  sensibus  aut  animo 
percipi  possit"," — and  in  another  place  assures  us  that  Arr 
cesilaus  had  severed  the  feeble  link  by  which  Socrates  had 
connected  doubt  with  certainty, — ''  n^abat  esse  quidquam 
quod  sciri  posset,  ne  illud  quidem  ipsum  quod  Socrates  sibi 
reliquisset"."  The  positive  system  of  Arcesilaus,  I  conclude, 
was  altogether  his  practical  system  of  moral  life ;  the  higher 
ideal  theory  of  Plato  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  main- 
tained, and  the  probability  is  that  he  overlooked  it;  and 
against  the  stoical  theory  of  irresistible  belief  we  have  his 
reasonings  preserved, — that  there  can  be  no  medium  be- 
tween absolute  science  and  mere  opinion,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  that  perceptions  may  not  misrepresent 
their  objects.  These  things  seem  to  show  us  in  Arcesilaus 
the  first  complete  development  of  the  sceptical  tendency  of 
Platonism,  as  yet  unregulated  and  unsystematized  ;  accom- 
panied by  a  conservation  of  moral  propriety,  derived  from 
the  authority  of  that  great  system,  though  supported  on 
diflferent  grounds. 

The  second  progressive  form  of  the  sceptical  tendency  carnMdes. 
is  found  in  Cameades.     Its  character  is  systematic  expo-  ^^^!^ 
sition.     In  the  able  administration  of  Cameades,  the  Aca-  ^J^^ 
demic  philosophy  assumed  its  definite  form  as  a  matured  Vucriurtm. 
and  finished  theory.     Cameades  is  the  founder  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  probabilities.     The  great  question  of  the  day 
being  the  criterion  of  truth,  Carneades  denied  the  existence 
of  any  such  criterion,  but  admitted  differences  in  the  degrees 

"  [De  Orat.  III.  i8,  67.     Ed.]  ^*  [Acad,  I.  11,  45.    Ed.] 
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LECT.     of  assurance,  and  undertook  to  classify  these  differences. 

— '■ Of  this  classification  some  record  is  preserved  ;  but  we  may 

easily  believe  that  the  philosopher  carried  his  system  into 
exacter  details  than  any  we  possess.  Truth,  he  held,  was 
unattainable  in  absolute  certainty ;  but  we  live  in  a  world 
of  resemblances  to  truth,  and  the  practical  assent  of  the 
mind  must  be  determined  by  the  degree  of  the  resemblance, 
as  far  as  this  can  be  collected.  You  will  remember  that 
the  Stoics,  and  the  Academy  in  consonance  with  them,  held 
that  all  knowledge  was.  reducible  to  certain  primary  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  soul  by  objects  distinct  from  itself. 
These  ^amaaicu  are  the  elements  of  all  knowledge,  and 
upon  the  certainty  of  them  as  representations  of  realities 
(it  was  thought)  all  certainty  of  all  truth  depends.  Now 
the  <f>avTaaia  (I  quote  Sextus  Empiricus's  perspicuous  state- 
ment") has  a  double  relation — to  the  object  causing  and 
to  the  mind  perceiving  (to  a<^  ov  ylvercu,  and  to  iv  &  7tj/€- 
rat), — to  the  external  object  (to  c^to?  xnroKeLfievov  cUaOrjrov), 
and  to  the  man.  Hence  arise  two  considerations  or  habi- 
tudes of  the  (fniVTaala, — Trpo?  rb  (j^avraarbu  and  irpo^  rov 
<f>avTaaiovfi€vov,  Each  of  these  o-p^ecre*?  or  relations  may 
be  true  or  false,  whether  really  or  apparently.  The  <f>av' 
rao-ia  is  true  in  relation  to  the  object,  when  it  is  avfMfxovix: 
or  conformable';  false,  when  Bcd<j>(ovo<;,  or  discordant,  with 
it.  The  (f>avTaaia  in  its  relation  to  the  subject — to  the 
mind — is  phenomenally  or  apparently  true  or  false  (ecrri  <^cu- 
voiiivi)  aht)By)^)  \  and  in  the  determination  of  the  circum- 
stances which  govern  this  apparent  truth  or  falsehood  lies 
the  value  of  logical  criterions.  Cameades  then  proceeds 
to  establish  his  degrees  of  probability,  as  the  measures  of 
the  practical  belief.  The  first  degree  is  that  which  he 
terms  iridavr)  <f>airra^iat  or  ifi^aat,^,  a  strong  persuasion  of 
the  propriety  of  the  impression  made ;  the  second  and  third 
degrees  result  from  comparisons  of  the  impression  with 
others  associated  with  it,  and  with  itself.  You  will  perceive, 
then,  that  Carneades — the  great  representative  of  the  Aca- 
demic school — having  very  clearly  fixed  the  double  relation 
of  mental  apprehensions  to  the  reality  of  things  and  to  the 
mind  itself,  denies  altogether  the  possibility  of  attaining 
any  certainty  on  the  former  relation,  and  reduces  the  latter 
to  mere  subjective  persuasion,  to  which  he  undertakes  to 
assign  laws  and  canons.    The  position  held  by  Cameades, 

^'  [Adv.  Math.  VII.  §  i66,  fol.  Compare  Cic.  Acad.  II.  6.  This  contro- 
versy between  the  Stoics  and  the  Academy  will  remind  the  modem  reader  of 
that  between  Reid  and  Brown  on  the  nature  of  Sensation  and  Perception.  See 
Brown,  Lecture  xxv.,  and  compare  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  critique,  £>iscussious 
on  Philosophy y  No.  II.  The  Thetetetus  of  Plato  was  probably  the  source  of  the 
Academic  theory :  as  the  Cynics  seem  to  have  drawn  the  first  outlines  of  the 
Stoical  doctrine  of  fcaraXi^^is.     Ed.  J 
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then,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  occupied  in  the     lect. 
last  century  by  Kant ;  as  the  ulterior  development  of  Pla-       ^' 
tonism  by  the  school  of  Alexandria  resembles  with  equal 
accuracy  the  reform  of  Kantism  attempted  by  Schelling 
and  his  followers  in  our  own  day. 

The  moral  views  of  the  Academics,  however,  as  pre-  Ethics  0/ 
sented  by  this  teacher,  contrast  very  unfavourably  with  the  ^*'^''"'''- 
inflexible  ethics  of  the  German  philosopher.  Their  logic 
being  degraded  to  the  estimate  of  probabilities,  their  ethics 
were  placed  upon  no  solid  foundation  of  immutable  cer- 
tainty. The  Sovereign  Good  was  usually  expressed  by 
such  formulas  of  vague  and  ambiguous  purport  as  "the 
enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  Nature","  "the  union  of  virtue 
and  happiness,"  and  the  like;  and  the  opposition  of  the 
Stoics  probably  produced  an  undue  tendency  to  elevate 
the  inferior  member  of  the  combination".  This,  it  probably 
was,  which  induced  Cameades  to  deny  the  reality  of  all 
justice  but  that  which  springs  from  positive  laws",  and  to 
adopt  the  degrading  practice  of  defending  every  side  in- 
differently in  questions  of  moral  casuistry*'.  And  Cicero, 
the  avowed  favourer  of  the  Academic  method  of  philo- 
sophy, in  the  greatest  of  his  moral  treatises  deserted  it  for 
the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  Stoics. 

The  character  of  the  Academic  philosophy  under  its 
most  characteristic  teacher,  was,  then,  it  is  evident,  that  of 
moderation  and  compromise.  Essentially  sceptical,  it  en- 
deavoured to  evade  extreme  results,  and  thence  gained  the 
honour  of  a  distinction  from  absolute  scepticism"  to  which 
it  had  only  slender  rights.  The  Academics,  declares  Sex- 
tus",  assert  reflectively;  the  Pyrrhonists,  by  mere  neces- 
sity and  instinct ;  the  Academics  allow  degrees  of  proba- 
bility, the  Pyrrhonists  pronounce  all  probabilities  equal. 
But  it  is  manifest  that  these  diff*erences  (and  others  which 
he  mentions)  draw  a  line  of  distinction  only  between  Aca- 
demicism and  the  more  extravagant  forms  of  the  Sceptical 
doctrines ;  not  at  all  between  it  and  any  judicious  system 
of  indifferentism.  It  is  certain  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
Academic  school  was  a  betrayal   of  the  higher   logic  of 

"  [Cicero,  Tusc,  v.  30,  84.    Ed.] 

^  ["Contra  Stoicorum  disciplinam  ingeninm  ejus  exarserat,"  says  Cicero, 
Ibid.     Ed-] 

*•  [Jura  sibi  homines  pro  ulilitate  sanxisse,  scilicet  varia  pro  moribus — ^jus 
autem  naturale  esse  nullum.     Cic,  De  Repub,  \\i,  15,  2+.     Ed.] 

J7  [Cic.  DeNat.  D.  I.  5,  11.     Ed.] 

^8  [Pyrrh.  Hyp.  i.  §  226.  The  meaning  is  not  very  well  represented  in 
the  text.  Sextus  alludes  to  the  ethical  Jificrence  of  the  two  schools :  iyaObv 
rl  4>aciv  clvai  ol  'AKadtificuKoi  xaX  KaKov  oi''X  (Scxep  ifficTs  {ol  2iccTrciro2)  -  dXXd 
fierit,  Tov  Tr€vei<rOai...i}fi(i!}y  ddo^dffTws  ivo/iiy<av  ry  pUp,  tya  fi^  avtvipyifroi  dfup^ 
Ed.] 
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LEcr,    absolute  truth  ;  and  a  substitution  for  it  of  a  system  of  prac- 

1_  tical  beliefs  claiming  no  higher  warrant  than  the  obvious 

utility  of  a  practical  adherence.  And  the  character  which 
his  Stoic  opponents  applied  to  Arcesilaus,  that  of  "the 
traitor  to  Platonism,"  was  really  applicable  to  the  main 
body  of  his  successors  with  as  perfect  truth. 

The  great  value  of  the  Academical  philosophy  was  its 
clear  perception  of  the  importance  of  probabilities.  In  this 
field  it  is,  in  antiquity,  unrivalled.  And  hence  it  became 
an  easy  resort  for  those  men  of  moderate  temperament  who, 
without  force  or  firmness  of  speculation  sufficient  to  make 
abstract  truth  a  practical  foundation,  were  yet  pleased  to 
refer  to  philosophy  the  duties  and  conduct  of  ordinary  life. 
pkiicand  On  the  third  form  of  Academicism  I  shall  not  detain 

"  **^  *^'  you  long.  Its  masters  were  Philo  and  Antiochus :  its  pre- 
dominant character,  a  gradual  return  to  the  original  views 
of  the  founder.  This  seems  very  discernible  in  the  accounts 
given  by  Cicero  of  the  force  of  argument  with  which  An- 
tiochus upheld  the  reality  and  evidence  of  mental  percep- 
tions; nor  do  I  know  a  more  interesting  fragment  in  all 
the  records  of  ancient  learning  than  the  account  which  this 
great  writer  gives  of  the  views  of  Antiochus  in  the  second 
part  of  the  Academical  Questions^  from  the  7th  to  the  nth 
chapters.  Into  Rome,  which  was  now  beginning  to  form 
the  centre  of  intellectual  exertion,  the, writings  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  had  been  already  imported  ;  and  the  treasure 
was  beginning  to  attract  an  eagerness  of  examination 
which,  for  a  considerable  time,  superseded  original  inven- 
tion. Eclecticism  was  the  inevitable  result,  and  in  Cicero 
himself  (the  greatest  philosophical  name  of  the  period)  we 
see  it  instanced.  Upon  this  new  ground  a  gradual  reunion 
of  all  sects  commenced ;  the  Academics  began  to  admit 
the  necessity  of  principles  more  definite ;  the  Stoics,  under 
Panactius  and  Posidonius,  to  relax  the  repulsive  sternness 
of  their  extreme  dogmas.  The  fermentation  at  length 
settled  in  a  new  and  distinct  form  of  philosophy  where 
Plato  was  again  recognized  as  master;  but  in  which  a 
portion  of  his  philosophy  long  buried  from  the  public  eye 
was  brought  once  more  into  strong  and  almost  exclusive 
light. 


LECTURE  IL 
The  Successors  of  Plato  continued. 

Gentlemen, 

We  have  seen  the  gradual  transformation  of  the    lect. 
Academic  philosophy  into  a  moderated  Stoicism ;  in  con-       "* 


formity  with  that  tendency  to  universal  union  which  seems  EeiKtu 
to  have  characterized  the  speculations  of  the  age  imme- «^/a^ /a/^ 
diately  antecedent  and  subsequent  to  the  rise  of  the  Chris-  E^J^. 
tian  religion.  It  appeared  as  if  the  wisdom  of  heathenism, 
moved  by  a  common  danger,  had,  through  all  its  divisions, 
combined  against  the  common  enemy.  The  reappearance 
of  old  philosophy  upon  a  new  stage  naturally  produced  this 
disposition, — first  to  neglect  original  research  in  the  study 
of  the  ample  treasures  already  provided,  and  then  to  at- 
tempt general  reconciliation  of  systems  from  the  absence 
of  that  polemical  ardour  which  perhaps  personal  authorship 
alone  can  give.  It  is  true  that  the  four  great  divisions  of 
the  philosophic  world  still  preserved  distinctive  characters, 
still  sent  forth  their  respective  pupils  and  representatives ; 
but  each  imperceptibly  received  influences  from  all  the  rest, 
and  the  feeling  grew  each  day  more  and  more  powerful, 
that  certainty,  if  ever  attainable,  was  only  to  be  attained 
by  an  equitable  estimate  of  the  entire  mass  of  thought,  and 
a  patient  selection  from  all  of  the  best  that  each  could 
bring. 

This  eclectic  tendency  seems  destined  to  arise  at  all 
the  great  pauses  of  the  march  of  philosophy.  When  every 
path  of  escape  through  the  tangled  forest  of  speculation 
seems  tried  in  vain,  men  are  apt,  as  by  a  natural  instinct, 
to  collect  in  the  centre  and  compare  notes  for  some  happier 
essay.  But  real  eclecticism  is,  after  all,  a  rare  development ; 
the  fixity  of  its  orbit  is  seldom  undisturbed  by  surrounding 
attractions;  and  however  impartially  it  begins,  it  usually 
ends  in  some  form  of  unqualified  partizanship.  There  is 
certainly  little  of  this  equitable  indifference  in  that  con- 
tinental philosophy  which  claims  the  title  in  our  own  age ; 
there  was  still  less  in  the  eclecticism  of  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  aera. 

As,  then,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  some  form  of  posi- 
tive doctrine  would  eventually  emerge  ascendant  from  the 
general  chaos,  it  may  be  worth  reflecting,  which  form  it 
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was  likely  to  be,  to  what  teaching  it  would  bear  affinity, 
.  what  image  and  superscription  it  would  boast  to  cany  I 

The  competitors  for  the  mastery  of  the  age  were  the 
schools  of  the  Epicureans,  the  Peripatetics,  the  Stoics,  the 
Platonics.  The  last  had,  indeed,  wandered  widely  from 
the  prescribed  injunctions  of  their  master ;  but  they  were 
already  shewing  signs  of  retrocession,  and  the  multiplica- 
tion and  critical  revisal  of  his  works  were,  at  all  events, 
likely  to  direct  attention  from  the  expositors  to  their 
original.  The  writings  of  Plato  were  there  to  vindicate 
his  fame,  whatever  might  be  the  perversions  or  inconsist- 
encies of  those  who  professed  to  bear  his  standard ;  and 
it  was  the  very  spirit  of  the  Roman  and  Alexandrian  lite- 
rature of  this  period  to  lean  to  the  ancient  and  disparage 
the  new,  to  prize  the  comment  in  proportion  to  its  antiquity, 
and  the  text  above  all. 

The  philosophy  of  Epicurus  could  not  claim  this  pre- 
dominant position.     Its  popularity  was  unquestioned,  its 
adaptation  to  a  luxurious  age  could  not  be  doubted.     But 
it  Avas  not  formed  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  time,  however 
it  might  minister  to  its  pleasures.     It  was,  indeed,  as  it 
still  continues  to  be,  the  tacit  philosophy  of  the  careless ; 
and  might  thus  number  a  larger  army  of  disciples  than  any 
contemporary  system.    But  its  supremacy   existed    only 
when  it  estimated  numbers,  it  ceased  when  tried  by  weight. 
The  eminent  men  of  Rome  were  often  its  avowed  favourers, 
but  they  were  for  the  most  part  men  eminent  in  arms  and 
statesmanship  rather  than  the  influential  directors  of  the 
world  of   speculation.     Nor  could   the   admirable   poetic 
force  of  Lucretius,  or  the  still   more   attractive   ease  of 
Horace,  confer  such  strength  or  dignity  upon  the  system 
as  to  enable  it  to  compete  with  the  new  and  mysterious 
elements  now  upon  all  sides  gathering  into  conflict. 

The  chances  for  Stoicism   were  greater.     Its   6\gTi\ty 
secured  respect ;  its  utility  in  an  age  of  trial  and  oppres- 
sion  recommended  it  to  men  prepared  to  suffer.     With 
such  expositors  as  Seneca,  Epictetus,  Arrian,  Antoninus, 
it  would  be  likely  rather  to  acquire  new  distinctions  than 
to  lose  any  of  its  original  lustre.     But  Stoicism  had  its 
weak  points  toa     Its  rigid  and  inflexible  formulas  allowed 
of  no  expansion,  no  universality  of  application,  no  vdxietY 
of  form ;  its  notion  of  Deity — majestic,  indeed,  but  cold, 
and  debased,  too,  in  some  respects  by  unwarrantable  physi- 
cal conceptions, — was  ill  adapted  to  meet  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  which,  from  various  causes,  had  acquired  a  theological 
tendency  to  remote  and  solitary  abstractions. 

The  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  whicli  attracted  much  at- 
tention, scarcely  obtained  much  actual  influence  as  a  dis- 
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tinct  guide  of  thought.     It  already,  indeed,  began  to  attract    lect. 
to  itself  those  masses  of  commentary  which  at  length  over-       "* 
loaded  and  sunk  it;  the  long  line  of  Aristotelian  zxiMics  tau and ku 
begins  so  early  as  Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  who  flourished  uH^T"^' 
nearly  a  century  before  our  aera;  but,  exclusive  of  this 
scholastic  reverence  and  care,  its  power  was  not  largely 
felt     This  deficiency  of  Influence  is,  probably,  traceable 
to  what  is,  in  some  degree,  the  main  excellence  of  the 
Aristotelian  spirit,  the  exceeding  moderation  of  it.     It  is 
traceable,  also,  to  the  kindred  characteristic  of  this  philo- 
sophy, its  absence  of  appeals  to  the  higher  aspirations  of 
our  nature ;  which  the  age  of  which  I  speak  (acted  on  by 
the  influences  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  mystical  wisdom 
of  the  eastern  nations)  peculiarly,  and  often  extravagantly, 
demanded*. 

It  remains,  then,  that  we  find  in  the  philosophy  oi  Plata  riufkiu^ 
the  object  which  alone  could  fully  correspond  to  the  secret  SS*  y*' 
sympathies  of  the  time.    And,  in  spite  of  all  affectations  ^/v^JX;. 
of  impartiality,  in  this  the  eclecticism  of  Rome  and  Alex-  PiaSmi*!!' 
andria  resulted.     At  Alexandria,  which  its  situation  and  infiutnc^s 
its  commerce  united  to  elevate  into  the  natural  theatre  for  ^Jf^*^' 
the  enterprise,  the  attempt  at  universal  conciliation  was**»- 
chiefly  made.     Its  vast  library,  the  gradual  accumulation 
of  the  Ptolemies,  furnished   materials   for  the  work ;   the 
enormous    aggregate  of  wisdom   depressed    the  spirit   of 
original  inquiry,  and   threw  every  speculative   mind   into 
the  attitude  of  criticism.     The  general  conviction,  that  on 
subjects  of  mere  speculation  the  mind  of  man  had  done 
its  utmost  in  producing  these  piles  of  thought,  had,  how- 
ever, the  beneficial  result  of  urging  many  to  those  positive 
sciences  in  which  so  much  remained  to  be  done.     This  is 
a  portion  of  the  history  of  the   literature   of  Alexandria 
which  deserves,  perhaps,  more  attention  than  it  has  ordi- 
narily received; — it  lies,  however,   altogether  beside  my 
present  object.     "  The  expression,**  observes  Matter,  in  the 
preface  to  his  valuable  account  of  the  Alexandrian  writers 
— "the  expression,  'School  of  Alexandria,'  has  of  itself 
given  rise  to  many  incorrect  opinions  ;  it  is  very  improper, 
inasmuch  as  it  can  be  applied  equally  to  the  School  of  the 
Jews,  of  the  Christians,  of  the  Alexandrian  Greeks.... In 
fact  the  inquiry  here  relates  not  to  *the  School,'  but  to 
numerous  schools.     Even  those  I  have  just  named  may 
be  subdivided    into    many  others... Demetrius   Phalereus, 
Zenodotus,  Aristarchus,  &c.  have  founded  at  Alexandria 

•  When  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  became  really  the  dominant  philosophy 
of  an  age,  these  tendencies  were  otherwise  provided  for ;  the  human  mind  could 
bear  Aristotelism  as  a  supplement  to  Christianity,  but  it  would  have  starved 
upon  Arii>totelism  alone. 
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LECT.  schools  of  grammar,  of  criticism,  of  recension ;  Herophiliis, 
"•  Erasistratus,  &c.  schools  of  anatomy,  of  medicine ;  Timar- 
chus,  Aristillus,  Hipparchus,  and  Ptolemy,  schools  of  astro- 
nomy ;  Euclid,  Apollonius  of  Pei^,  Diophantus,  &c  schools 
of  geometry  and  arithmetic;  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo 
schools  of  ge<^^phy;  iEnesidemus,  Sextus  Empiricus, 
Potamon  and  Ammonius  Saccas,  schools  of  philosophy; 
the  sacred  interpreters,  Aristobulus  and  Philo,  Jewish 
schools ;  the  emissaries  of  Christianity,  Pantaenus,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Christian  schools.  Besides  this,  each  of  the 
philosophical  sects  of  ancient  Greece  formed  a  particular 
school  or  family  at  Alexandria.  The  poets  themselves 
were  distributed  into  pleiads..."  Such  was  the  diversity 
of  intellectual  exertion  in  the  Alexandrian  academies,  to 
all  of  which  the  vast  library  and  its  appurtenances  pre- 
sented a  common  centre  and  a  local  bond  of  union.  The 
Museum,  indeed,  of  all  the  institutions  of  antiquity  gives 
us  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  modem  university.  The 
emulative,  ambitious  temper  of  the  Athenian  had  never 
led  him  anxiously  to  desire,  or  even  to  conceive,  this  union 
of  labour ;  while  the  very  position  of  Alexandria, — the  key 
at  once  of  East  and  West,  and  receiving  into  its  magnificent 
harbours  the  commerce  of  both, — ^seemed  to  mark  it  out 
as  the  natural  emporium  of  the  literature  of  the  world. 

Our  path  lies  through  only  one  region  of  this  varied 
field,  but  it  is  one  which  became  ultimately  the  most  in- 
fluential of  all,  and  which  is  now  almost  alone  remembered 
as  the  characteristic  teaching  of  Alexandria.  The  sciences 
of  pure  observation^  or  of  mathematical  deduction,  as  they 
advance  obliterate  their  own  steps ;  each  inventor  absorbs 
his  predecessor  in  himself,  and  obscures  his  fame  in  adding 
to  his  labours ;  the  last  layer  of  the  pile  hides  all  the  rest : 
those  of  mere  speculation,  working  by  no  such  unvaried 
principle  of  advance,  leave  their  great  names  almost  un- 
altered by  subsequent  changes;  their  symbol  is  not  so 
much  a  structure  augmenting  by  additions  in  height,  as  a 
structure  augmenting  by  collateral  edifices  of  every  form 
and  order ;  their  vast  monuments  of  thought  lie  scattered 
over  the  whole  field  of  history,  and  their  most  ancient  per- 
formances are  almost  always  as  interesting,  often  as  sugges- 
tive, sometimes  as  instructive,  as  their  latest. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  consider  the  circumstances 
that  prepared  the  formation  of  this  new  development  of 
Platonism  on  the  stage  of  Alexandria.  Perhaps  the  sub- 
ject may  become  simplified  by  separating  the  Grecian  and 
native  influences  from  those  of  foreign  origin.  Your  atten- 
tion is  directed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  former.  The 
particulars  which  I  shall  present  will  probably  contribute 
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to  illustrate  yet  more  fully  those  superior  ch^Aces  of  Pla-    lect. 
tonism  in  the  contest  for  philosophic  influence,  to  which       ''• 
I  have  already  alluded. 

We  have  seen  through  what  varieties  of  depression  the  The  credam 
philosophy  of  Plato  passed  in  the  hands  of  his  successors  'n^*^ 
in  the  Academy.     Having  sunk  into  a  system  of  restless  **'**• 
disbelief  in  theory,  and  lost  all  its  moral  dignity  in  practice, 
it  had  at  length,  as  if  in  weariness,  reverted  (though  feebly 
and  indecisively)  to  tbe  lofty  lessons  of  its  founder. 

But  the  inteiviits  of  scepticism  were  in  the  meantime  *•  ^^J^ 
adopted  and  patronized  by  a  more  vigorous  band.  It  has  3«^/L. 
been  held  by  some  authorities  that  the  succession  was 
preserved  widiout  the  loss  of  a  single  link  in  the  original 
school  of  Pyrrho  and  Timon ;  a  point  difficult  to  be  clearly 
established,  both  on  account  of  the  obscurity  of  the  names 
instanced,  and  on  account  of  the  very  genius  of  scepticism, 
which  tends  little  to  decisive  systematic  formation,  and 
still  less  to  the  perpetuation  of  it  But  however  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  at  the  period  of  the  Christian  sera, 
the  theory  of  suspension  and  unbelief  suddenly  manifested 
itself  with  a  vigour  and  completeness  scarcely  paralleled 
in  any  previous  or  subseqi^nt  age.  Indeed  the  sceptical 
system  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  at  this  time 
which  evinced  the  freshness  and  variety  of  original  thought 
Pyrrho,  it  is  probable,  had  furnished  tbe  example — iEnesi- 
demus,  Agrippa,  and  above  all,  Sextus  En>piricus,  com- 
pleted the  project— of  systematizing  all  the  grounds  of 
hesitation  {rpinrot,  ^Tro;^?).  Sextus  reasoned  and  wrote  at 
the  close  of  the  second  century,  at  the  period  when  the 
Alexandrian  school  was  rising  into  distinction.  We  can 
easily  conceive,  then,  how  this  bold  uncompromising  advo- 
cacy of  tbe  philosophy  of  doubt  must  have  urged  to  its 
farthest  extremes  the  dc^^atism  of  Alexandria ;  how  this 
denial  of  tbe  reality  of  knowledge  in  any  of  its  departments 
must  especially  have  led  to  that  peculiar  theory  of  the 
nature  and  prerogatives  of  the  human  reason  from  which, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  everything  important  in  the  Neo- 
Platonic  system  arises. 

The  second  cause  or  element  in  the  formation  of  this  ^.J^Py- 
system  operated  not  exteriorly,  but  within  it     I  have  on  JS^SJ? 
a  former  occasion  observed  to  you  that  the  original  system  ^1^,%' 
of  Plato,  as  far  as  it  depended  on  the  teaching  of  previous 
masters,  was  principally  due  to  Socrates  on  the  one  hand, 
to  Pythagoras  on  the  other ;  these  ingredients  being  plainly 
distinguishable  even  in  the  compound  which  Plato's  pecu- 
liar skill  in  fusing  all  things  to  one  mass  enabled  him  to 
present.    As  the  Socratic  principle  became  detached  and 
prominent  in  the  Academic  scheme,  so  the  Pythagorean 
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LECT.  rose  into  exclusive  activity  in  the  Platonism  of  Alexandria: 
"'  This  was  due  partly  to  the  taste  for  antiquity  which  be- 
longs to  an  age  eminently  critical,  partly  to  the  desire  for 
the  guarantee  of  high  authority  in  preference  to  the  mere 
force  of  reason  which  the  same  tendencies  seem  usually  to 
generate.  Those  who  shrank  from  the  cold  and  comfort- 
less exhortations  of  the  sceptical  teachers,  from  that  melan- 
choly play  of  aigument  by  which  every  security  of  belief 
and  practice  was  successively  exhibited  to  be  successively- 
overthrown,  and  who  yet  found  it  hard  to  accompany 
the  pure  Platonist  to  his  heights  of  speculation,  naturally 
sighed  for  the  easy  repose  of  authority,  for  authority  which 
might  at  once  preserve  to  them  the  form  of  reason,  and 
yet  base  reason  upon  foundations  deeper  than  its  own. 
Now  the  only  existing  system  which  professed  to  connect 
itself  with  an  authoritative  antiquity  was  that  of  Plato  ; 
and  this  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  P>'thagorean 
traditions.  It  was  well  known  that  the  old  Pythagorean 
doctrine,  delivered  mainly  in  mysterious  symbols,  had  itself 
reached  Italy  from  remote  sources,  and  affected  an  almost 
supernatural  origin.  The  character  of  the  founder  was 
itself  shrouded  in  mystery  and  miracle  Strange  traditions 
had  floated  down  the  stream  of  ages,  it  was  the  very  genius 
of  the  time  to  labour  to  collect  them ;  these  traditions  had 
invested  a  single  sage  of  antiquity  with  powers  and  privi- 
leges beyond  those  of  man,  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  time 
to  exalt  these  claims  to  canonization.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  in  Italy  many  local  associations  would  contribute  to 
increase  the  charm  that  encompassed  the  name  of  Pytha- 
goras. And  thus  a  remarkable  revolution  was  effected; 
Plato  had  received  the  mystical  formulas  of  the  Samian 
sage,  to  transform  them  as  far  as  possible  into  their  logical 
equivalents,  to  translate  them  into  the  language  of  pure 
intellect ;  the  later  Pythagoreans  received  the  doctrines  of 
Plato,  to  transform  them  back  into  their  mystical  orii^^inals. 
It  was  no  longer  a  Platonized  Pythagoras,  but  a  Pytha- 
gorized  Plato.  It  would  appear  that  some  teachers — as 
Anaxilaus  of  Larissa,Moderatus,  Nicomachus — endeavoured 
to  blend  the  traditions  of  Pythagoras  with  the  physical 
and  logical  theories  of  Plato ;  that  others,  leaning  rather 
to  the  moral  and  ascetic  views  of  Pythagoras,  exalted  his 
code  into  a  religion.  Of  the  latter  class,  the  name  which 
has  come  down  to  our  times  with  most  celebrity  is  that 
of  ApoUonius  Tyaneus.  In  this  famous  person  the  religious 
element  of  Pythagorism  reached  its  highest  pitch,  and 
being  supported  and  modified  by  its  mysticism  of  numbers 
and  figures,  resulted  in  the  imaginary  physics  of  magic 
and  demonology.     The  identity  of  the  influences  in    the 
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Alexandrian  school  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  confession  lect. 
of  its  chief  writers,  with  whom  Pythagoras  is  evermore  the  ^^ 
symbol  of  the  perfection  of  wisdom, — but  by  the  complete 
identity  of  the  results, — lamblichus,  and  even  Plotinus, 
presenting,  in  many  of  their  practical  extravagancies,  only 
milder  forms  of  the  folly  and  imposture  that  marked  the 
life  of  Apollonius. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  in  the  enumeration  0(3^*^  ^ 
these  disposing  causes,  that  there  likewise  existed  a  body  SC^SS 
of  teachers  who  professed  to  expound  the  genuine  doctrines  J??!Ji{^ 
of  Plato  himself.    We  possess  the  abstract  of  Platonism  ^^^^' 
by  Alcinous,  which  is  really  a  valuable  aid  to  students  of  ^.«>«w 
this   philosophy;   Apuleius  of  Medaura,  and,  still   more,  ^^'**' 
Maximus  Tyrius,  were  nearly  contemporary  with  the  rise 
of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  school  of  Alexandria.     The  Piutarek 
biographer  and  moralist  Plutarch  did  for  the  Platonism  of  iiSl?^^ 
this  period  all  which  a  style  eminently  popular,  and  pecu-  ^*^)' 
liar  facility  of  illustration,  could  effect     But  in  truth  it  is 
not  easy  to  appropriate  these  writers  to  a  distinct  class. 
The  tendency  to  religious  speculation   is   equally  theirs; 
and  to  speculation  of  the  very  same  character  and  scope. 
The  endeavour  to  fortify  philosophical  conclusions  by  sup- 
posed allegories  in  the  poetical  mythology  of  heathenism, 
characterizes  them  all.     The  abdication  of  the  labour  of 
new  invention,  the  weariness  of  the  seeming  fruitlessness  of 
the  old,  the  consequent  recurrence  to  ancient  authority,  and 
the  willingness  to  be  deceived  in  anything  that  pretends 
to  be  such,  is  as  observable  in  the  Platonist  Apuleius  as 
in  the  Pythagorean  Apollonius*. 

These  notices  may  serve  to  indicate  some  of  the  pre- 
paratives of  the  Alexandrian  school  which  pre-existed  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  West.  We  must  now  contemplate 
a  distinct  source  of  influence,  whose  infusions  cf  spirit  and 
of  doctrine  were  even  more  conspicuous  and  lasting. 

There  is  scarcely  a  question  in  the  history  of  literature  OrUtttai 
more  difficult  to  decide  satisfactorily  than  the  circumstances  'j^H^iJiL 
that  produced  a  fact  in  itself  altogether  unquestionable,  the 
introduction  of  Oriental  ideas  into  the  later  philosophy  of 
Greece.'^  Some  critics  (as  Meiners)  have  boldly  decided 
that  the  Oriental  philosophy  and  its  influences  are  equally 
imaginary,  and  that  the  results  which  are  ordinarily  at- 
tributed to  them,  were  the  simple  evolution  of  Platonic 
principle?.  Others,  again,  have  recurred  to  India  as  the 
original  centre  from  which  all  these   influences   radiated, 

^  [Not  however  in  Plutarch,  whose  Platonicae  Quxstiones  are  marked  both 
by  learning  and  sobriety.  Another  perfectly  sober  Platonist  is  the  great 
physician  Galen,  whose  view,  however,  of  the  relation  between  the  doctrines 
of  Aristotle  and  Plato  is  conceived  in  the  eclectic  or  syncretistic  spirit  of 
the  time.    £d.] 
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LECT.     and  have  carried  them  through  Persia  to  Greece  and  to 
"'       Egypt     It  is  the  opinion  of  another  class  of  critics,  that 


the  auaroKtieri  BiSacKoKla,  the  teaching  of  the  East,  con- 
sisted  merely  in   a   few   detached   formulas   of  doctrine, 
which  were  subsequently  reduced  into  shape  by  the  mould- 
ing and  condensing   power  of  the  Grecian  spirit  at  the 
period  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  after  it     I  con- 
fess I  suspect  that  the  enthusiasm  of  our  later  critics  in 
favour  of  all  which  can  exalt  the  authority  and  influences 
of  the  wisdom  of  India,  has  sometimes  urged  their  sagacity 
to  see  in  India,  and  her  merchants  and  sages,  the  cause 
of  far  more  than  they  ever  effected.     India  has  become 
a  first  cause  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  ne  pltis  ultra 
of  the  long  series  of  successive  transmissions ;   and   the 
very  mystery  that   seems   to   shroud  her  antiquities  has 
made  it  easy  to  refer  all  that  is  inexplicable  to  this  inex- 
plicable source.     The  striking  discoveries  which  have  of 
late   been  made  in  the  actual  philosophy  of  the  Indian 
literati  (of  which  I  endeavoured  to  give  you  an  accouat 
on  a  former  occasion)  have  quickened  the  ardour  of  living 
Orientalists,  and  led  them  to  hope  to  find  in  this  vast  and 
ancient  people  the  solution  of  all  the  difScult  problems  in 
the  history  of  speculation.     But  tbough  I  conceive  that 
the  direct  influence  of  India  on  the  later  Greek  philosophy 
has  been  somewhat  unduly  magnified,  I  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  diminish  that  of  the  more  adjacent  eastern  nations. 
jn/tuence^  P^TSta^  abovc  all,  retains  its  manifest  and  unambiguous 
^^JSUx.     representatives  in  the  whole  literature  of  Alexandria, — 
Judaism,     influences  transmitted  partly  by  the  direct  agency  of  the 
Hosicupu  yjgj^j^j^^g  horn  each  country  to  the  other,  partly  through 
the  medium  of  the  Jewish  residents  of  Alexandria,  who 
had,   from  their  well-known   national  relations  with  the 
Persian  empire,  become  imbued  with  many  of  its  philo- 
sophical conceptions ;  but  mainly  by  those  Gnostic  sophists 
whose   manifold   caprices  of  heresy  disturbed    the   early 
Christian  church.     The  literary  forgeries  of  an  age  betray 
its  prevailing  tastes ;  for  men  will  not  boast  their  posses- 
sion of  treasures  which  the  public  mind  is  not  prepared  to 
value.   The  compilations  of  the  Alexandrian  schools  detect 
to  tlie  modern  critic  many  of  those  favourite  sources  of 
ancient  wisdom  which  they  were  wont  partly  to  explore 
and  partly  to  imagine.     Among  the  Orphic  verses  (old 
The  orpku  Athenian  records — for  Plato  mentions  them — renewed  and 
/%r«W,      amplified  by  the  Alexandrian  professors),  and  the  Books 
Zcroiuter.    ^f  Hermcs,  are  found  the  oracles  of  Zoroaster y  which,  how- 
ever interpolated  and  disguised,  clearly  manifest  an  Eastern 
origin,  and  whose  very  imitations  palpably  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  writincrs  and  traditions  out  of  which  the  imitations 
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were  constructed.  These  fragmentary  "sentences"  were  lect. 
first  collected  by  Pletho  at  the  revival  of  letters.  In  these  "' 
various  compilations,  then^  we  may  discern  the  points  to 
which  the  Alexandrian  mind  perpetually  veered.  The 
Orphic  verses  represented  the  antiquity  of  Greece,  the  Her- 
metic Books  passed  for  records  of  the  antiquity  of  Egypt, 
the  Chaldaic  sentences  spoke  the  ancient  wisdom  of  the 
East ;  and  antiquity  in  all  three  carried  with  it  dim  pos- 
sibilities of  Divine  revelation,  justified  itself,  and  led  the 
spirit  into  that  repose  of  conviction  which  it  coveted.  But 
to  the  East,  above  all,  the  masters  of  learning  emphatically 
pointed  as  the  mysterious  centre  of  all  such  wisdom  as 
was  alone  worthy  of  the  name.  Nor  amid  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  confessedly  embarrass  the  research  into  the 
real  learning  of  the  East,  can  any  candid  mind  observe 
the  veneration  almost  universally  conceded  to  it  (as  soon 
as  authority  became  of  any  importance  in  philosophy), 
the  peculiarity  of  its  doctrines,  their  strong  internal  re- 
semblance to  each*  other  and  to  the  truth,  the  sublime  cha- 
racter of  many  of  them,  the  essentially  religious  character 
of  them  all,  without  feeling  assured,  that  however  the 
minuter  specialties  of  the  subject  may  be  settled,  there  is 
that  in  the  ancient  wisdom  of  the  Oriental  tribes  which 
irrefutably  marks  the  country  as,  in  some  district  of  it, 
the  original  scene  of  real  revelation.  The  sceptic  may 
endeavour  to  confound  the  genuine  record  with  its  imita- 
tions ;  but  how  will  he  explain  the  common  character  of 
them  all,  a  character  which  deepens  in  proportion  to  the 
very  strength  of  the  resemblance  he  would  establish  ? 

The  principal  channels  through  which  the  stream  of 
Oriental  learning  entered  the  schools  of  Alexandria  were 
the  societies  of  the  Jews,  and  the  occasional  writings  and 
exhortations  of  those  cultivators  of  a  peculiar  and  mystical 
knowledge  wbo  «««  by  the  Greeks  entitled  Gnostics. 


That  impulse  to  reduce  facts  and  beliefs  of  all  VmAs  Effect  a/ 
to  recognized  principles,  which  is  the  source  of  all  genuine  ^J^^ly^, 
science,  is  not  restricted  to  the  phenomena  of  this  world ;  ^^^{V^' 
it  is  equally  and  instinctively  active  in  every  department  t>gicaidog^ 
where  truths  are  made  known  to  the  mind  of  man.    Hence,  "^ 
the  theology  of  a  Divine  revelation  becomes  subject  to 
the  same  scientific  activity;  and  as  the  result  will  vary- 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  classification,  systematic 
theology  (which  is  this  result)  will  take  its  colouring  from 
the  prominent  philosophy — that  is,  from  the  recognized 
first  principles — of  the  age  in  which  it  appears.    A  creed 
may  remain  unaltered,  and  yet  the  relations  of  the  parts 
of  it,  so  far  as  they  are  the  inferences  of  human  sagacity, 
may  alter  with  the  alterations  of  a  popular  philosophy. 
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LECT.     The  Christianity  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus — even  of  Origen 

— was,  in  all  its  leading  particulars,  and  omitting  one  or 

cjemtnt      two  orivate  speculations  too  ardently  urged,  the  Christi- 
Mtuijior,     anity  of  Taylor  and  Barrow;  yet  it  is  probable,  that  there 
on£^^'      is  not  a  single  page  in  the  extensive  and  various  works 
^xST^died      ^^  either  of  the  former  writers  which  could  by  any  adequate 
A.Dla53}'     judge  be  for  a  moment  conceived  as  the  production   of 
either  of  the  latter.     Clemens  and  Origen   lived  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Alexandria  not  more  than  in  its  learning ; 
to  breathe  at  all,  they  must  have  breathed  its  air,  to  reason 
and  speculate  at  all,  they  could  as  little  have  avoided  to 
employ  the  forms  and  language  it  had  taught  them.     Now 
what  these  writers  did  for  the  received  theology  of  Chris- 
tianity, when  they  thus  viewed  its  frame  and  lineaments 
through  the  medium  of  a  peculiar  philosophy,  was  done 
in  a  much  higher  degree  for  Judaism  by  a  school  of  Jewish 
Aruuhuius  writers  who  preceded  them.     Aristobulus',  Philo,  and  Jo- 
^kid^'or   sephus,  admitted  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  Old 
rtAw/A.D. '  Testament;  the  Jewish  history  would  remain  attested  by 
>irya«*.     the  philosophical  writings  of  these  men  though  the  original 
^!^'-^*  perished,  exactly  as  the  Platonic  Fathers  of  the  Church 
contribute,  notwithstanding  all  their  peculiarities,  to  swell 
the  stream  of  early  tradition;   but  in  philosophizing  the 
facts — that  is,  in  reducing  them  into  the  grasp   of  such 
first    principles    as   they  held, — ^they  gave    them — Philo 
especially — a  position  and  a  colouring  which  drew  them 
within  the  Grecian  field   of   view,  and  acquired   for  the 
simple  and   venerable  record  of  Moses  the  questionable 
advantage  of  taking  rank  among  the  numerous  relics  that 
learning   had   discovered,   or  ingenuity  invented,   of  the 
early  and  heaven-sent  philosophy  of  the  East     Plato,  said 
Numenius,  is  but  Mwi/tJi;?  arTtKO^wv, 

As  the  Jewish  doctors  contributed  to  the  general  body 
of  thought  at  Alexandria  their  own  ancient  beliefs  in  this 
philosophic  costume,  so  was  the  Museum  indebted  to 
another  class  of  instructors  for  the  dreamy  mysticism  of 
Persia  and  of  Syria.  The  history  of  the  Gnostics  belongs 
to  ecclesiastical  literature,  from  their  unhappy  connexion 
with  the  early  Church.  They  seem  to  have  been  of  every 
form  of  professed  religion,  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Pagan; 
exalting  their  own  fantastic  theology  above  all,  and  in- 
solently intruding  into  every  society  of  worshippers  to 
transform  its  worship  into  this.  And  if  it  be  warrantable 
to  judge  of  the  procedures  of  the  invisible  enemy  of  Chris- 

'  [On  the  life  and  writings  of  this  Alexandrian  Jew,  see  Valckenaer^s  justly 
celebrated  Diatribe,  printed  in  the  4th  volume  of  Dr  Galsford's  edition  of 
Euscbius's  Prceparatio  Evangelita.    Ed.] 
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tianity,  as  we  trace  those  of  its  protecting  Providence,     lect. 

assuredly  it  is  no  enthusiasm  to  affirm,  that  in  the  almost \l 

incredible  absurdities  of  Gnosticism,  supported  by  men  of 
authority,  learning,  and  acuteness,  we  may  detect  a  fatuity 
more  than  is  natural  to  man,  an  inspiration  of  evil  which 
alone  seems  sufficient  to  account  for  the  facts'. 

To  these  various  sources  of  opinion  transmitting  their 
collective  influences  into  the  Platonism  of  the  second  cen- 
tury,  must  be  finally  added  the  rise  and  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity itself— of  Christianity  which  in  many  most  import- 
ant respects  presented  tlie  reality,  of  which  the  theories 
and  practices  of  Neo-Platonism  were  the  pompous  imita- 
tion. The  celestial  reality  and  its  earthly  counterpart 
being  thus  met  upon  an  earthly  theatre,  it  would  be  strange 
if  the  advantage  of  the  ground  had  not  gw^n  some  occa- 
sional successes  to  the  inferior  combatant;  but  we  may 
rejoice  in  the  conviction  that  the  evil  of  its  contact  was 
never  suffered  to  affect  any  vital  part,  nor  suffered  to  affect 
any  part  until  the  entire  system  of  Christianity  had  been 
sufficiently  matured  and  exemplified  for  all  future  times,  to 
render  its  subsequent  corruptions  or  exaggerations  a  mis- 
fortune only  to  the  age  that  endured  them.  But  this  is 
too  important  a  subject  to  commence  at  the  close  of  a 
Lectiwe. 

'  [Unless  indeed  the  enemies  of  Cliiistianity  had  more  reason  to  deplore 
the  fatuities  of  Gnosticism  than  its  friends.    £d.] 
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Procltu* 


Gentlemen, 

I  proceed  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  mode 
of  speculation  which  was  patronized  by  the  school  of  Alex- 
andria. I  purposely  omit  minuteness  of  details, — confining 
myself  to  the  task  of  arresting  and  representing  the  gene- 
ral spirit  of  the  system.  The  materials  for  Siis  under- 
taking are  ample,  so  ample  as  to  perplex  the  student  by 
their  very  extent  and  variety.  But  though  ample  in 
number  and  size,  and  various  in  outward  form,  they  are 
singularly  monotonous  in  spirit  and  substance.  To  master 
them  all,  is  indeed  a  task  exceeding  the  patience  of  most 
inquirers,  not  only  from  their  extent,  but  from  their  very 
sameness;  the  mind  being  wearied  not  more  by  multi- 
plicity of  details  than  by  uniformity  of  style  and  purport. 
The  same  leading  thoughts  occur  in  every  conceivable 
shape;  and  the  effort  to  disguise  this  internal  identity 
results  in  exaggerating  the  obscurity  that  still  guards  from 
vulgar  eyes  the  mysteries  of  Flotinus,  lamblichus,  and 
Proclus. 

At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Commodus,  about  the  year 
192,  Ammonius  Saccas  founded  his  school  at  Alexandria. 
The  subsequent  teachers  of  the  views  which  Ammonius 
had  introduced,  appeared  in  three  different  theatres,  Rome, 
Alexandria,  and  Athens.  Plotinus  (bom  A.  D.  205  at  Ly- 
copolis  in  Eg^pt)  removed  to  Rome  and  established  his 
school  there  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Philip,  about  the 
year  244.  Porphyry  and  Amelius  followed  their  master 
to  Rome,  the  former  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus*,  the  latter 
some  years  earlier.  At  the  death  of  Plotinus,  in  270,  the 
name  of  Porphyry  became  the  most  eminent  among  the 
cultivators  of  heathen  wisdoni.  lamblichus  and  Hierocles 
continued  the  succession  at  its  birthplace,  Alexandria; 
Plutarchus  of  Athens,  Syrianus,  and  Proclus,  restored  phi- 
losophy to  its  old  Athenian  haunts  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth,  and  through  the  greater  part  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  death  of  Proclus  is  assigned  to  the  year  485.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Marinus,  who  wrote  his  master^s  life; 
he  by  Isidorus ;  and  he,  again,  by  Zenodotus ;  and  the  last- 

*  [Sec  Porphyr.  VU.  PL  c  4>  quoted  by  Clinton,  Fast*  Rom.    Ed,] 
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named  teacher  brings  us  to  the  famous  epoch  of  Justinian's     lect. 
decree  for  closing  the  schools  of  Athens,  in  the  year  529.  "'• 

To  proceed  minutely  into  all  the  peculiarities  of  these 
successive  teachers,  would  be  a  laborious,  though  perhaps 
not  uninteresting,  task.  My  present  object  is  simply  to 
catch  the  predominating  views  which  seem  to  have  given 
their  character  to  the  entire. 

We  shall  first  speak  of  their  logical  views,  of  their  TAeNeo* 
theory  of  knowledge^  and  the  privileges  of  the  human  soul  z^S*"" 
in  regard  to  it. 

Does  man's  knowledge  grasp  the  reality  of  things  ?  iSVfr/i*r 
would  it  remain  certain  even  though  the  cognitive  faculty  VS^i^i/* 
were  annihilated  ? — this  is  the  question  which  (as  I  have  ^fw'v"^ 
more  than  once  intimated)  occupied  so  many  of  the  Grecian 
speculators,  and  which  the  different  sects  of  the  ancient 
philosophy  answered,  by  very  different  solutions  indeed, 
but  which  all  strove  to  answer  by  some  solution  or  other. 
The  sceptical  philosophers,  we  know,  denied  altogether  the 
possibility  of  real  knowledge ;  and  they  built  their  denial 
mainly  on  the  allegation,  that  though  real  objects  apart 
from  the  soul  of  man  may  exist,  it  would  for  ever  remain 
impossible  to  prove  that  these  objects  sent  true  or  adequate 
representatives  of  themselves  to  the  human  mind.  Such 
a  fact  could  only,  they  observed,  be  proved  by  a  medium 
which  itself  in  turn  required  proof;  and  this  process  was 
obviously  endless.  But  when  it  was  uiged  that  the  truth 
of  the  impression  was  itself  in  the  first  instance  established 
by  the  irresistible  conviction  of  the  mind,  they  replied  by 
denying  the  universality  of  such  convictions ;  by  alleging 
the  imperfection,  and  the  errors,  and  (as  they  endeavoured 
to  shew)  the  contradiction,  of  the  senses ;  and,  finally,  by 
maintaining  that  at  best  this  indestructible  conviction  was 
itself  but  a  state  of  the  sentient  mind,  was  purely  sub- 
jective, and  therefore  could  not  warrant  the  reality  of  any- 
thing beyond  its  own  sphere.  Their  antagonists  rejoined 
that  this  last  assertion  (the  only  one  of  any  consequence 
in  the  pleading)  was  altogether  unfair ;  inasmuch  as  it  was 
of  the  very  nature  of  this  irresistible  conviction  that  it  did 
attest  the  reality  of  mental  knowledge ;  that,  consequently, 
the  sceptical  objection  involved  a  vcv^mlti&tpetitio  priiicipii; 
that  the  same  evidence  of  consciousness  which  taught  us 
that  we  have  mental  states  or  qualities  of  any  kind,  equally 
taught  us  that  some  of  these  states  were  of  a  kind  to  pro- 
nounce on  that  which  is  not  the  mind,  to  transcend  the 
subjective,  and  grasp  the  real,  the  absolute,  the  eternal. 

But  what,  then,  is  the  relation  between  the  reality  of 
things  and  the  human  knowledge  which  represents  it? 
How  are  they  cannected,  that  the  latter,  a  form  of  human 
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LECT.  thought,  shall  thus  declare  the  former  which  is  not  a  form 
'  of  thought  ?  What  is  the  bond  between  the  substance  of 
the  universe  (for  example)  and  the  mental  conviction  that 
such  substance  is  and  must  be  ?  between  the  cause  of  all 
things  and  the  law  of  the  mind  which  necessitates  its  belief 
that  such  a  cause  exists  ? 

We  should  perhaps  be  inclined  to  answer — ^that  the 
Divine  Artist,  who  constructed  the  soul  of  man,  has  given 
to  it  these  convictions,  and  obliged  it  to  believe  them  the 
evidences  of  corresponding  realities.  But  such  an  answer 
as  this,  though  commendable  for  its  humility,  and  perhaps 
for  its  prudent  sagacity,  was  not  at  all  sufficient  to  content 
the  more  earnest  speculators  on  the  nature  of  knowledge. 
In  the  first  place,  they  asked, — whence  it  was  that  we 
derived  the  certainty  of  the  existence  of  this  Divine  Framer 
to  whom  we  recurred  in  our  solution ;  whence,  but  from 
that  very  faculty  of  knowledge  which  we  appealed  to  Him 
to  accredit  ?  They  argued,  again, — that  such  an  origin  of 
certainty  as  this,  degrades  the  entire  prerogative  of  the 
human  reason ;  that  it  makes  it  the  arbitrary  creation  of 
a  superior,  without  any  essential  and  inherent  power  of 
authenticating  truth ;  that  it  is  fraught  with  most  danger- 
ous consequences  to  the  great  cause  of  the  stability  of 
moral  rights  and  obligations; — that  it  might  even  be  al- 
leged by  cavillers,  that  it  were  well  for  man  to  be  deceived, 
to  which  supposition  this  theory  would  afford  no  satisfac- 
tory reply.  By  such  arguments  as  these  it  was  urged  that 
the  authority  of  human  knowledge  must  be  set  upon  dif- 
ferent foundations  to  be  of  assured  value.  And  thus  the 
question  was  still  triumphantly  asked, — What  more  has 
man  than  his  own  beliefs,  and  how  can  his  own  beliefs 
establish  the  certainty  of  things?  What  connexion  can 
be  shewn  between  the  real  and  objective  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  forms  and  modifications  of  the  human  soul  on  the 
other  ? 

Now  you  will  easily  perceive  that  there  are  two  modes 
of  connexion  supposable.  The  first  conceives  that  the 
two  regions — the  real  and  the  mental — being  distinct,  the 
former  transmits  representatives  to  the  human  conscious- 
ness,— ^that  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  do  in  some  way 
answer  to  the  absolute  nature  of  things.  As  to  the  process 
of  this  mysterious  correspondence,  there  might  be  various 
suppositions.  It  might  be  held  that  the  mental  states  are 
the  immediate  effects  of  their  objects,  and  they  possess  the 
connexion  and  internal  necessitude  of  effect  with  cause ; 
it  might  be  held  that  the  mental  states  are  the  images 
or  resemblances  of  their  objects  (a  plausible  but  deceptive 
form  of  expression  common  in  all  ages) ;  it  might  be  said 
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that  they  are  arranged  to  be  consequent  on  their  objects,    lrct. 
without  any  connexion  beyond  this  arbitrary  arrangement ;      "'• 
— ^a  supposition  which  naturally  glides  into  that  of  denying 
them  to  have  any  objects  at  all,  and  maintaining  that 
mental  states  are  incapable  of  evidencing  anything  beyond 
their  own  transitory  existence.     This  last  is  a  theory  of 
unity  in  which  the  objective  is  altogether  abandoned.     But  Ne<hPia-  .. 
there  is  another  theory  of  unity  which  is  formed  by  pre-  ^Sw/«S^ 
serving  both  objective  and  subjective,  both  nature  and  the  ***''^- 
mind,  both  the  Reality  of  Things  and  the  Reason  which 
apprehends  it, — and  identifying  them  as  substantially  one 
and  the  same,  or  as  two  forms  of  one  incomprehensible 
original.     This    is   the   second  general    hypothesis    as   to 
human  knowledge ;  and  in  this  the  Platonism  of  Alexan- 
dria was  founded  or  resulted,  as  to  this  the  original  theory 
of  Plato  always  really  tended.    The  great  majority  of  the 
Grecian  schools  held  the  doctrine  that  the  Reality  is  essen- 
tially distinct  from  the  Reason  that  knows  it ;  the  Sceptical 
party  held  that  there  is  no  Reality  at  all,  demonstrable ; 
the  Platonists  of  Alexandria  decided  that  there  is  a  Reality 
and  a  Reason,  but  that  both  are  blended  in  one  absolute 
and  ineffable  conjunction. 

The  moderation  of  Plato  was  eminently  evinced  in  the  Com^ri- 
caution  with  which  he  always  hinted  this  form  of  specu- /2r*?vii. 
lation  without  ever  actually  venturing  to  affirm  it.  We'**^**- 
perceive  the  spieculation  itself  (as  I  formerly  endeavoured 
to  shew  you)  in  his  theory  of  the  Coetemity  of  the  Soul 
with  its  ideas,  of  the  sameness  of  their  original  substance, 
of  the  final  unity  in  which  all  things  were  involved ;  we 
equally  perceive  his  cautious  hesitancy  in  the  distinction 
which  to  the  very  last  he  appears  to  intimate  between  the 
ideal  obje  of  the  Reason  and  the  Reason  that  contem- 
plates them.  But  all  this  reluctance  to  pronounce  on  the 
ultimate  question  of  philosophy,  was  abandoned  by  the 
Neo-Platonics.  Stimulated  by  the  boldness  of  certain 
oriental  speculations,  they  affirmed  that  the  cause  of  truth 
was  lost  unless  the  theory  of  unity  was  unreservedly  ad- 
mitted, and  fortified  their  tenets  by  the  rather  ungracious 
measure  of  reviling  the  errors  and  the  timidity  of  their 
Grecian  master.  It  is  the  perpetual  lesson  of  Plotinus, 
that  the  object  of  reason  is  not,  cannot  be,  external  to 
reason ;  that  truth  is  not  in  the  conformity  of  thoughts 
with  things,  but  of  thoughts  with  each  other.  Intelligence 
is  at  once  the  object  conceived,  the  subject  conceiving,  and 
the  act  of  conception.  To  rest  on  self,  is  to  commune  with 
the  universe. 

Such  is  the  main  principle  of  the  Alexandrian  theory  of 
the  human  reason.     But  in  the  speculations  of  the  masters 
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LECT.    of  this  school  these  views  were  united  with  a  vast  mass 
"'•       of  theological  and  physical  hypotheses ;  these  last  being* 
however  a  mere  development  of  the  former.     This  brings 
us  to  the  second  consideration, — the  Alexandrian  system 
Nfo-pia-     of  the  Universe.     As  knowledge  consisted  in  unity  of  the 
i/rt/^S?  knowing  and  the  known,  so  was  the  first  principle  of  the 
vent,         Uniyerse  a  mysterious  unity  out  of  which  all  things  ema- 
nated. This  principle  was  superessential,  it  was  alike  above 
Being  and  Intelligence.    You  find  them  here  upon  the  road 
which  Plato  had  traced^  but  advancing  with  a  bold  and 
hurried  step  very  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  great  master. 
The  second  principle  is  pure  Intelligence  (voO?),  the  third 
is  Soul  (^^vx»7).    These  fill  the  sphere  of  the  intelligible 
world,  and  actuate  all  things.    There  is  nothing  truly  real 
but  these;   and  these  in  all  their  forms,  which  are  the 
*'  ideas "  of  Plato,  are  connected  together  by  secret  links 
that  establish  a  sympathy  between  all  the  parts  and  ele- 
ments of  the  Universe.     Let  us  for  a  moment  inspect  more 
nearly  this  expansion  of  the  system  of  Plato. 
Tk€  Ofu,  The  first  principle  of  the  Universe  is  declared  to  be 

"upmSL*.  the  One  (ri  iv).  But  as  every  existence,  though  single, 
includes  a  plurality,  as  reason  (the  highest  of  existences) 
involves  a  duality  of  subject  and  object,  the  One  must  be 
actually  ranked  above  Being";  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
an  existence,  but  as  the  ineffable  fountain  of  existence, — 
a  fountain  which  for  ever  yields  existence,  itself  absolutely 
inexhaustible.  No  quality  or  character  can  be  ascribed  to 
the  One,  for  it  transcends  all  qualifications  and  speciality*. 
TkeAh^  The  sccond   principle  of  the  Universe  is  that  which 

/4rw#.^''  contemplates  the  One,  and  requires  only  it,  to  exist.  This 
is  the  Absolute  Intelligence.  Thus  immediately  inter- 
woven with  the  primal  Unity,  directly  dependent  on  it, 
addressing  itself  to  it,  alone  worthy  to  behold  it,  it  is 
manifest  that  Intelligence  is  the  first  of  existences,  the 
highest  essence  in  the  world  of  reality  and  the  foundation 
of  every  other.  The  operation  of  Intelligence  is  tliought^ 
and  thought  is  (as  we  formerly  saw)  only  conceivable  as 
identical  with  its  object ;  the  principle  of  Intelligence,  then, 
by  the  activity  of  thought,  does  actually  constitute  all  true 
existences*, — create  and  comprehend  them  all.  All  that  has 
being,  therefore,  is  but  the  infinite  varieties  of  intelligence ; 
the  universe  of  real  existence  is  but  a  vast  aggregate  of 
the  forms — the  substantial  forms — of  supreme  Reason. 
Whatever  is  real  and  eternal  is  not  the  product  of  this 

*  [Plotin.  Enn.  V.  p.  491  A,  iriKeufa  Strros  t3  tv,     Ed.] 

*  [See  the  eighth  book  of  the  third  Ennead,  c.  8,  p.  350,  to  end.    Ed.] 

*  [Enn.  v.  4,  c.  «,  p.  518  F,  vovs  Kcd  Bv  ravriy avros  PoGt  rA  irpdy' 

fMTa,     Ed.] 
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i/o59,  it  is  the  thing  itself  in  all  the  multiplicity  of  its     lect. 
aspects.  ^"' 

The  third  principle  in  the  Plotinian  Triad  is  the  Uni-  soui,  or 
versal  Soul,  which  is  produced  by,  and  reposes  on,  Intelli-  ^ruHpL 
gence,  as  Intelligence  derives  from  the  original  Unity". 
This  principle  of  Soul  seems  to  be  described  as  possessing 
two  energies ;  one,  by  which  it  attaches  itself  to  Intelli- 
gence, and  the  other  by  which  it  becomes  the  active  creator 
of  the  sensible  universe,  if  indeed  the  latter  is  not  implied 
as  the  result  of  the  former.  The  immediate  products  of 
this  universal  ''^pryri  are  the  Forms  of  things  (€?&;,  fAopif>al^ 
\lrfoi  fnrepfjMriKoi)  I  which  are  thought  into  their  material 
receptacle  (if  I  may  so  render  the  expressions  of  Plotinus) 
by  the  "intuitive"  force  of  nature.  On  the  nature  of  this 
material  receptacle,  Plotinus  is  nearly  as  indefinite  as  Plato. 
He  tells  us  that  where  the  creative  illumination  of  Soul 
fails,  darkness  begins;  and  that  even  this  very  darkness 
becomes  impregnated  by  the  vivific  influences  of  the  light 
that  invests  and  penetrates  it.  Thus  it  is  that  Soul  in  the 
very  power  of  its  weakness  forms  to  itself  a  body ;  endows 
blind  matter  with  form  and  thought.  This  very  allegorical 
representation,  however,  is  rendered  more  obscure  by  other 
representations  which  appear  to  contradict  it ;  and  which 
leave  the  reader  altogether  in  doubt  as  to  whether  Plotinus 
meant  or  not  to  allow  to  matter  any  reality  of  existence 
at  all*.  Thus  it  is.  that,  in  the  inevitable  feebleness  of 
human  speculation,  systems  which  begin  solely  from  mind 
are  perplexed  in  accounting  for  its  material  antithesis ; 
exactly  as  those  which  commence  exclusively  from  matter 
are  bewildered  when  they  would  solve  the  existence  of  the 
mind  that  arranges  and  governs  it !  The  same  obscurity 
belongs  to  Plotinus's  account  of  the  kindred  question  of 
moral  evil,  which  by  the  eastern  and  Alexandrian  specu- 
latists  was  connected  with  the  existence  and  nature  of 
matter ;  and  which  naturally  shares  all  the  difficulties  and 
contradictions  which  characterize  their  theories  of  this  latter 
mysterious  essence. 

Thus  it  was  that  Plotinus,  reasoning  down  from  the 
absolute  and  inconceivable  Unity,  attempted  to  construct 
the  actual  universe.  The  connexion  being  purely  that  o(  Emnnnthn, 
emanation,  the  effect  pre-existing  in  the  cause,  and  the 
cause  actualized  in  the  effect,  the  system  was  essentially 
Pantheistic.  And  as  naturally  it  was  a  system  of  fatalistic 
optimism ;  the  production  and  all  its  parts  and  elements 
were  as  necessary,  and  as  determinate,  as  the  producer. 

^  [^^^  ellSaiXov  vfw — otov  X^ot  rov,  arat  hipycid  ris  iSffrep  avros  (yoOs) 
iK€lpov  {toO  A'ot  ^  Tou  dya0w),  Eim.  V.  i,  c.  6,  p.  487  F.     Ed.] 

•  ["Matter"  is  the  subject  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  second  Ennead. 
Compare  Enn.  I.  8,  c.  15.    Ed.] 
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These  considerations  led  to  two  characteristic  results,  which 
in  their  turn  produced  one  of  the  chief  practical  extrava- 
gancies of  this  school.  The  elements  of  the  sensible  uni- 
verse being  all  produced  as  developments  of  the  Infinite 
Perfection,  were  bound  together  by  a  secret  bond  which 
suspended  every  one  upon  every  other.  While  likewise, 
the  principle  of  Soul  becoming  as  it  were  arrested  or  in- 
carnated in  the  entire  material  system,  every  visible  thing 
was  animated  by  this  subtle  essence ;  not  only  the  brute 
creation,  but  that  which  we  falsely  conceive  inanimate. 
The  poetry  of  our  own  age  was  thus  erected  into  a  deter- 
minate philosophy;  nature  was  literally  alive  through  all 
her  regions.  These  tenets  obviously  formed  a  philoso- 
phical basis  for  all  the  fantastic  enterprizes  of  divination 
and  natural  magic ;  and  the  intercourse  with  the  demons 
and  spirits  of  the  universe  was  the  recognized  privilege  of 
the  disciplined  pupil  of  Alexandrian  wisdom.  The  grossest 
follies  of  theui^  were  the  favourite  resources  of  the  em- 
peror whose  philosophy  could  not  tolerate  the  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

As  Plotinus  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  system  in 
his  teaching  at  Rome,  so  lamblichus  continued  the  en- 
terprize  in  its  original  and  more  congenial  Alexandrian 
atmosphere.  His  function  was  to  deepen  the  theological 
character  of  the  philosophy,  by  laboriously  blending  it  with 
the  heathen  mj^ology  and  mysteries.  Porphyry  (who 
died  about  305)  had  done  much  for  this  project;  as  a 
measure  of  resistance  to  the  victorious  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity. To  meet  this  powerful  adversary  it  was  also  neces- 
sary to  appeal  to  the  prepossessions  of  antiquity,  to  con- 
struct a  kind  of  catholic  church  of  philosophy,  with  its 
unbroken  succession,  its  expansive  universality,  and  its 
venerable  traditions.  This  was  a  favourite  notion  with 
the  Alexandrian  sages.  About  the  period  of  the  opening 
of  the  new  Athenian  school,  Chrysanthius,  Plutarchus  of 
Athens,  and  others,  endeavoured  to  accredit  the  suppo- 
sition of  their  "golden  chain"  (as  it  was  called),  a  succes- 
sion of  gifted  men  who,  they  affirmed,  had  perpetuated 
from  the  earliest  times — from  those  Orphean  days  when 
gods  haunted  the  earth  and  gave  wisdom  to  mankind — 
a  single  unaltered  philosophy.  Accordingly,  all  their  in- 
genuity and  research  was  expended  on  the  effort  to  dis- 
cover this  precious  treasure  in  the  records  of  every  age ; 
the  books  of  the  philosophers  held  the  dogmas  of  it,  the 
mysteries  of  Greece,  Egypt,  were  but  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  this  divine  theology.  By  Proclus,  the  last  great 
name  among  the  later  Platonists*,   this  hypothesis   was 

*  He  died,  as  before  stated,  A.D.  485. 
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maintained  with  great  pomp  of  language  and  subtlety  of  lect. 
thought.  Proclus,  who  succeeded  Syrianus  at  Athens  (for  ^"- 
philosophy  had  returned  to  her  Grecian  birthplace  to  ex- 
pire), treated  Plato  very  much  as  Philo  treated  Moses. 
Commingling  all  philosophies  in  one,  he  professed  to  study 
Aristotle  as  the  grammar  of  Plato,  and  found  in  Plato  all 
he  wished  to  find.  He  styled  himself  the  hierophant  of 
the  universe;  and  avowed  his  belief  that  he  constituted 
the  last  link  in  that  mysterious  chain  of  interpreters  of 
the  hidden  wisdom  whom  Hermes  of  old  had  ordained  to 
perpetuate  divine  truth  in  the  world.  His  claim  was  not 
disallowed;  and  Proclus  died  with  the  reputation  of  mi- 
raculous powers.  In  the  voluminous  writings  of  Proclus 
the  whole  genius  of  the  system  is  eminently  displayed ; 
— its  sublimity,  its  puerility,  its  sagacity  and  poverty,  its 
daring  independence  and  its  grovelling  superstition.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  these  writings  were  indebted 
to  Christianity  for  a  term  that  occurs  with  peculiar  fre- 
quency in  them ;  the  term  iriari^  or  faith,  which  Proclus 
regards  as  direct  communion  with  the  Infinite  and  Abso- 
lute and  the  highest  faculty  of  the  human  soul.  This,  you 
will  remember,  is  a  departure  from  the  original  Platonic 
phraseology.  This  author  is  not  content  with  a  single 
Trinity;  his  philosophical  triads  recur  in  every  page. 
Essence,  identity,  variety;  being,  life,  intelligence;  limit, 
illimitation,  mixture;  are  some  of  the  instances  of  this 
threefold  partition  which  Proclus  conceives  to  obtain  uni- 
versally through  nature.  But  over  all,  he,  in  common  with 
all  his  brother  teachers, enthrones  the  Absolute  Unity;  and 
with  them  he  maintains  that  with  this  Unity  the  soul  of 
man  is  by  a  special  faculty  enabled  to  converse,  until  ab- 
sorbed in  the  intricacy  of  the  communion  it  is  lost  in  its 
object,  and  becomes,  in  a  manner,  itself  divine. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  recapitulate   some  of  the  Recnpuw 
particulars  which  distinguish  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  ^0!^^ 
as  a  form  of  Platonism.     We  see,  then,  that  the  later  ^;v^jf^ 
school  with  peculiar  force  insist  on  the  superessentiality  o{  Ne<HPia- 
the  Absolute  One  out  of  whom  all  existence  and  existences  '^*"^ 
are  projected.     We  observe  that  (doubtless  to  meet  the 
Christian  system)  the  Triad  of  supreme  natures  is  asserted 
with  a  distinctness  little  discoverable  in  the  genuine  writ- 
ings of  Plato.     We  can  observe  that  the  habit  of  reasoning, 
not  upwards,  from  the  multitude  of  facts  to  the  Unity  of 
Laws  and  of  the  Author  of  Laws,  but  downwards,  from  the 
single  and  absolute,  to  the  subordinate  creation,  is  mani- 
fested in  the  Alexandrian  speculatists,  far  more  promi- 
nently than  in  their  Grecian  master.     The  activity  of  intel- 
ligences through  the  universe  is  another  doctrine,  Platonic 
indeed,  but  elevated  to  a  height  for  which  Plato  never 
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meant  it  by  the  theologues  of  Alexandria.  The  sympathy 
_  of  the  parts  of  the  universe  is  almost  wholly  their  own ; 
and  the  superstitious  practices  derived  from  it  find  no  coun- 
tenance in  the  spirit  <5f  elder  Platonism.  But  none  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  later  school  is  more  characteristic  than 
their  exaggeration  of  those  tenets  on  which  Plato  so  often 
and  so  impressively  dilated,  relative  to  the  immediate  in- 
tuition of  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful.  This  conducts  me, 
finally,  to  the  moral  aspects  of  the  school  of  Plotinus,  which 
were  almost  wholly  determined  by  this  peculiar  doctrine. 
This  connexion  of  the  practical  life  with  the  logical  tenet, 
may  appear  from  the  following  passage  of  Proclus  {De 
Provid.  et  Fato). 

"There  are,"  he  declares'  after  enumerating  five  func- 
tions of  the  soul, — "  also  five  orders  of  knowledge."     Those 
which  are  of  the  lowest  grade  seemingly  deserve  the  name ; 
they  include  things  material  and  subject  to  mere  compul- 
sion.   The  second  order  addresses  itself  to  the  characters 
common  to  sensible  objects,  the  general  notions  of  Aris- 
totle;   it  rises  from  variety  to  unity.     The  third   order 
departs  from  this  unity,  dividing  and   resolving  general 
notions,  knowing  causes,  deducing  consequences,  &a     It 
embraces  the  mathematical  sciences,  beginning  with  the 
unit  and  the  point,  and  thence  deriving  its  demonstrations 
of  complex  propositions.    The  fourth  order  rises  to  know- 
ledge more  simple  still,  abandoning  methods,  resolutions, 
compositions,    definitions,   demonstrations;    it   consists   in 
contemplative  speculation  (autoptic),  of  beings  and  essences, 
it  penetrates  to  intelligibles.    The  fifth  and  last  order, 
which  Aristotle  never  reached,  which  Plato  and  preceding 
theologues  alone  have  described,  is  a  knowledge  superior 
to  the  understanding,  an  exaltation  (jiavla)  which  assimi- 
lates the  soul  to  God  Himself; — "for  the  like  can  only  be 
known  by  the  like  :^-objects  sensible  by  the  senses,  scien- 
tific relations  by  science,  intelligible  by  the  understanding, 
unity  by  the  principle  of  union."    The  attainment  of  this 
exalted  state  was  the  object  of  the  entire  philosophical 
discipline  of  the  Alexandrians ;  which  was  thus  only  cal- 
culated for  a  very  few  among  mankind,  and  liable  to  be 
even  by  them  perverted  into  an  indolent  and  inoperative 
quietism.    The  leaders  of  these  schools  professed  to  have 
themselves  attained  supernatural  presences;   not  Plotinus 
only  but  the  shrewd   and  inquiring  Porphyry  boasted  to 
have  been  favoured  with  the  actual  realization  of  a  state 
of  the  soul  in  which  in  the  depths  of  absolute  perfection 
it  beholds  and  is  absorbed  in  the  very  Deity  it  adores. 

Hence  the  means  of  self-perfection  were  all  reduced  to 
self-denial ;  purification  through  the  mastery  of  the  body, 

'  [c.  20,  p.  37,  ed.  Cous.    Ed.] 
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The  material  frame  became  an  object  of  disgust  and  de-    lect. 
testation  to  the  sublimated  apprehensions  of  the  Alexan-      "'•    . 
drian ;  as  interfering  with  the  completeness  of  this  contem-  contemM  qf 
plative  effort.    Plotinus  refused  to  permit  his  picture  to  be  ^'^^y- 
taken,  because  it  would  unduly  perpetuate  the  image  of 
a  body  he  deplored ;  and  avoided  all  mention  of  the  date 
or  locality  of  his  birth,  as  too  dark  and  miserable  an  epoch 
to  be  remembered. 

These  exaggerations,  which  were  displayed  in  a  thousand 
fantastic  forms,  are  indeed  in  this  degree  preposterous ;  yet 
we  ought  not  to  forget  that  they  become  absurd  only  when 
unbalanced  by  other  principles  and  exalted  into  the  ex- 
clusive objects  of  moral  discipline.  That  bodily  abstinence 
through  all  its  varieties  is  in  its  measure  suitable  to  a  course 
of  spiritual  advancement,  can  only  be  denied  by  those  who 
forget  the  closeness  of  the  alliance  which  in  this  world 
subsists  between  the  corporeal  frame  and  the  conscious 
spirit ;  and  the  peril  of  the  influences  which  the  former  can 
exert  to  depress  and  fetter  its  divine  associate.  If  there 
be  such  an  exercise  of  devotion  as  the  contemplation  of 
God  in  those  attributes  of  His  nature  which  we  can  make 
subjects  of  thought,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  according 
to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  certain  states  of  the  body 
are  more  favourable  than  others  to  the  success  of  the  effort. 
The  management  of  the  bodily  frame  becomes  then  a  plain 
portion  of  Christian  duty;  and  as  such  it  is  recognized  in 
all  the  Christian  Scriptures.  They  never  derc^ate  {yn^comfarUen 
the  Alexandrians)  from  Body  in  the  abstract ; — ^for  they  J^/Si: 
perpetuate  it  in  the  state  of  glory;  but  they  do  teach  VLsf^^^ 
to  look  with  suspicion  and  jealousy  upon  the  peculiar  species  rauty. 
of  body  we  carry  with  us  in  the  probationary  state ; — ^to 
mark  and  withstand  its  overweening  influence,  to  "  mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  body,"  to  "keep  under  the  body,  and  bring 
it  into  subjection,"  to  "  present  the  body  a  living  sacrifice." 

The  "  shew  of  wisdom  in  neglecting  the  body*'  (for  of 
this  also  the  Apostles  speak)  which  characterized  the 
Alexandrian  teachers,  and  which  proceeded  on  extravagant 
suppositions,  nowhere  countenanced  by  inspiration,  of  the 
radical  evil  of  the  material  nature  itself  in  all  and  any  of 
its  forms,  was — as  I  have  said— connected  with  their  dis- 
cipline for  the  Iptoa-i^,  or  union  with  God  by  direct  intuition 
of  His  substantial  being.  Into  this  interesting  subject  you 
would  scarcely  permit  me  now  to  enter  at  any  length.  I 
merely  observe,  then  (for  it  is  most  instructive),  that  their 
view  of  the  union  witn  God  was  founded  in  the  error  com- 
mon to  the  many  forms  of  mysticism  in  all  ages ;  the  error 
of  conceiving  that  spiritual  connexions  between  God  and 
man  must  be  conscious  connexions,  felt,  and  known,  and  an- 
ticipated, and  remembered,  as  a  part  of  the  actual  series 
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"^'      intercourses  possible  and  real ;  but  as  philosophic  reasoners 


rcmarkt. 


you  will  decide  that  they  pass  in  a  region  of  the  spirit  to 
which^  though  it  be  the  basis  of  consciousness^  conscious- 
ness cannot  attain ;  that  we  must  receive  them  in  faith, 
and  verify  them  not  in  themselves  but  in  their  results — 
those  results  which  the  Christian  phraseology  entitles  the 
"  fruits,"  and  "  gifts,"  and  "  witness,"  of  the  Spirit 
coHduding  But  amid  the  errors  and  extravagancies  to  which  this 
perversion  led,  surely  no  candid  man  can  contemplate  the 
peculiar  design  and  tendency  of  all  earthly  wisdom  at  this 
very  period,  without  regarding  it  as  in  a  great  measure 
providentially  ordered.  The  mind  of  man  yearned  for 
Divine  Communion,  and  grew  extravagant  through  its 
very  disappointment  The  actual  revelation  was  assuredly 
"the  Desire  of  all  Nations,"  even  though  it  was  by  so 
many  overlooked  or  rejected.  All  human  wisdom  seemed 
at  length  to  have  paused  in  its  exhaustion,  turned  to 
Heaven,  and  sighed  for  a  voice  from  thence.  The  whole 
field  of  speculation  had  been  traversed  and  explored ;  and 
though  glittering  spoils  lay  around  its  many  labourers,  the 
treasure  which  all  sought  was  not  found,  the  deep  want 
of  the  soul  of  man  was  not  met,  and — as  if  instinctively — 
the  whole  host  of  earthly  philosophy  abandoned  its  posi- 
tion of  inquiry,  and  in  strange  wild  fantastic  devotion  asked 
of  Heaven  to  give  what  earth  had  hopelessly  failed  to 
supply.  Heaven  had,  indeed,  supplied  its  remedy,  had 
anticipated  and  answered  the  call ;  but  the  capricious  acti- 
vity of  the  human  mind  had  meanwhile  constructed  its 
own  device  to  meet  it,  and  the  broken  cisterns  mocked  in 
unhappy  imitation  the  fountain  of  eternal  life.  Christianity 
was,  to  many,  lost  among  its  counterfeits.  For  every  Di- 
vine wonder  it  could  narrate,  a  thousand  mocking  miracles 
rose  around  it;  for  every  promise  it  could  offer,  ecstasies 
and  raptures  more  transcendent  still — the  felt  presence  of 
a  Deity — ^were  boasted  by  its  foes;  its  visions  and  pro- 
phecies were  not  altogether  denied,  but  they  were  depre- 
ciated as  tlie  easy  attainments  of  ordinary  wisdom ;  and 
its  defenders  might  almost  become  ashamed  of  its  pure 
and  lofty  maxims,  when  they  saw  how  easily  they  could 
be  debased  into  tiie  decorations  of  a  fanatical  imposture. 
But  the  genuine  work  of  God  was  at  length  vindicated  as 
His ;  it  remained,  it  still  remains, — ^the  strength  and  con- 
solation of  thousands ;  while,  after  a  faint  expiring  struggle, 
shifting  from  city  to  city, — like  the  ghastly  spectre  of 
Philosophy  haunting  her  old  abodes,  the  illusive  Wisdom 
of  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Athens  vanished  from  the  world, 
to  become  in  a  remote  age  the  harmless  object  of  specula- 
tive inquiry  among  the  disciples  of  its  celestial  Rival. 
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LECTURE  L 

It  will  probably  be  found  most  eligible — certainly  most  in    lect. 

accordance  with  the  usual  course  of  modern  philosophical 1 — 

investigation — ^to  commence  an  account  of  the  views  of  ^^J^^, 
Aristotle,  with  his  opinions  on  the  nature,  faculties,  and  >»'*''«'«'* 
destinies  of  tie  Saul,  Much  of  the  interest  which  belongs  pm^ 
to  such  a  writer — ^to  one  of  such  antiquity,  and  in  many 
respects  so  unlike  our  modem  teachers — ^arises  from  the 
peculiarity  of  his  way  of  contemplating  the  subject  itself; 
I  mean,  his  conception  of  the  general  problem  to  be  solved, 
as  contrasted  with  particular  opinions  on  its  details.  This 
can  best  be  conveyed  by  keeping  close  to  the  original, 
though  perhaps  with  some  sacrifice  of  grace  and  variety. 
In  commenting  on  Plato  the  case  is  different ;  there  we  are 
in  most  cases  obliged  to  collect  the  great  author's  principles 
from  a  vast  number  of  distinct  sources; — ^to  gather  his 
primary  principles  is  itself  an  exercise  of  inductive  inquiry. 
But  Aristotle's  writings  are  express  philosophical  treatises, 
probably  among  the  very  earliest  of  their  kind ;  they  pro- 
fess no  other  object  but  the  didactic  exposition  of  simple 
truth ;  and  though  certainly  the  conciseness  of  the  style, 
and  the  utter  dissimilarity  to  modern  views  of  many  of  the 
arguments  and  propositions  advanced,  create  much  diffi- 
culty— ^sometimes  an  almost  impenetrable  obscurity — ^it  does 
not  appear  that  Aristotle  himself  ever  contemplated  any 
object  but  the  unadorned  declaration  of  what  he  conceived 
to  be  truth,  or  that  his  contemporaries  found  any  perplexity 
in  those  reasonings  which  so  painfully  tax  our  powers.  We 
must  endeavour  to  throw  ourselves  into  their  attitude,  to 
read  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears;  a  trans- 
formation difficult  indeed,  but  necessary,  if  we  would  escape 
the  narrow-minded  superciliousness  of  modern  criticisms  of 
antiquity.  The  best  preparation  for  either  Aristotle  or 
Plato,  but  especially  for  the  former,  on  account  of  his  con- 
stant habit  of  historical  reference,  is  the  careful  study  of 
the  few  relics  that  remain  of  the  ante-Socratic  philosophy. 
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Without  this,  it  IS  impossible  to  do.  justice  to  Aristotle  as 
.  the  great  systematizer  of  Grecian  speculation ;  we  cannot 
measure  his  advance  unless  we  know  precisely  where  he 
stood.  In  a  former  Course,  I  believe,  I  noticed  this  special 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  study  of  these  neglected  but 
most  majestic  fragments  of  the  earliest  philosophy  of  Greece; 
they  are  the  rough-hewn  masses,  cumbrous  and  ungainly, 
but  often  solid,  which  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Epicurus  and 
Zeno,  employed  in  constructing  those  magnificent  edifices 
which  are  l^ill  the  wonder  of  mankind. 

We  will  turn,  then,  to  the  treatise  of  Aristotle,  Trepl 
'^v)(ri^^\  a  treatise  which  he  regarded  as  a  portion  of  his 
general  course  of  physical  inquiry.  You  must  now  be  pre- 
pared for  assertions  laboriously  supported,  which  you  will 
probably  deem  unworthy  of  such  anxious  disquisition  ;  but 
you  must  not  outshine  Aristotle  with  his  own  light,  or 
forget  that  he  has  himself  powerfully  contributed  to  make 
those  propositions  trite  and  familiar  whose  triteness  sur- 
prises you  in  his  pages.  Aristotle  at  one  time  (in  that 
long  period  of  gestation  which  preceded  the  birth  of  the 
modern  philosophy)  exerted  an  influence  so  powerful  and 
so  universal,  that  everything  he  upheld  became  incorpo- 
rated in  the  general  mass  of  thought ;  and  every  truth  he 
maintained  we  have  directly  from  him.  This  influence, 
protracted  as  it  is  into  the  very  philosophy  of  the  present 
hour,  and  manifested  in  the  common  terms  of  philosophical 
language,  is  the  great  glory  of  Aristotle — his  truest  monu- 
ment. Instances  of  this,  proofs  that  the  phraseology  and 
recognized  principles  of  our  late  and  living  teachers,  are 
in  a  large  degree  such  as  they  are,  just  because  of  this  man 
who  taught  two-and-twenty  centuries  ago  in  Athens,  will, 
I  think,  start  up  before  you  at  nearly  every  step  in  the 
very  subject  and  treatise  we  are  about  to  consider. 

I  confess  I  consider  this  treatise  a  very  extraordinary 
production.  It  is  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  passages  in 
which  the  author,  perhaps,  confounds  merely  logical  dis- 
tinctions with  physical  differences)  a  perfect  specimen  of 
fair^  inductive  inquiry,  pursued  according  to  the  legitimate 
method,  and  often  with  very  satisfactory  results.  There 
can  be  no  question,  it  must,  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
have  conveyed  a  vast  quantity  of  new  and  well-arranged 
information  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that,  however  we  may 
be  perplexed  with  some  of  its  conclusions,  and  however 
we  may  be  forced  to  admit  that  now  and  then  the  illus- 
trious author  escaped  with  pronouncing  an  ambiguous  ver- 
dict rather  than  give  up  a  difficulty,  the  books  De  Animd 

*  [On  Soul,  or  "On  the  Vital  Principle,"  under  which  latter  title  the  book 
has  recenUy  been  translated  by  Dr  Collier.    £d.] 
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are  the  true  foundation  of  the  "inductive  philosophy  of    lect. 

the  Mind/'  L_ 

Aristotle,  who   never  delays  at  the  threshold  of  h\s  and  anniy, 
subject,  begins  with  a  few  rapid  observations  on  the  dignity  JJ^^''"'* 
of  the  investigation  he  is  about  to  undertake.     If  we  value     Book  r. 
knowkdgCy  he  observes,  and  if  we  make  a  distinction  in  the  prejktJ^ 
objects  of  knowledge,  either  for  superior  exactness  or  supe-  tM^rUt. 
rior  dignity,  both  these  characteristics  meet  in  the  iaropla 
rfj<;  y^vxf)^ — the  natural  history  of  the  Soul.     Further,  this 
species  of  knowledge  plainly  tends  to  elucidate  all  varieties 
of  truth,  especially  the  science  of  Nature;  inasmuch  as  the 
soul  is,  as  it  were,  the  principle  of  living  things  (pXov  ap^rj 
Toov  ^^v).    This  statement  marks  at  the  very  outset  the 
wideness  of  significancy  which  Aristotle  imports  in  his  use 
of  the  term  Soul.     You  will  soon  see  that  his  view  extends 
beyond  the  human  to  the  brute,  and  even  to  the  vegetable  , 
creation ;   though  of  the  last  he  speaks  briefly  and  con- 
jecturally.    The  treatise,  you  must  remember,  is  itself  only 
one  of  a  series  on  the  various  characteristics  of  the  animate 
creation.     We  seek,  he  continues,  to  discover  the  nature 
and  essence  of  the  soul  {(^wiv  koX  ovaiav).     This  subject  of 
inquiry,  which  modem  teachers  (especially  after  the  well- 
known   disclaimer  of  Locke)  have  generally  repudiated, 
belonged  naturally  to  Aristotle's  conception  of  soul,  and 
to  the  place  his  investigation  occupied  in  a  general  course 
of  physical  instruction.    It  was  also  in  some  measure  forced 
upon  him  by  the  bold  assertions  of  the  elder  schools ;  and 
it  corresponded,  in  fact,  to  nothing  more   mysterious  or 
transcendental  than  our  modern   controversies   about  life 
and  organization.     Besides  the  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of 
soul,  he  professes  further  to  examine  its  phenomena  {iaa 
avfij^i^ffKe  irepl  avri^v),   whether  actual   manifestations  of 
the  soul  itself  {ISia  irctdrf},  or  indirectly  its  results  in  living 
beings.     It  would  not  be  easy  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  the 
subject  with  more  completeness ;  and  we  must  always  re- 
member that  in  the  history  of  science,  whatever  be  the 
success  of  a  solution,  it  is  no  small  merit  to  have  stated 
the  problem  correctly.     But  in  reference  to  the  nature  and 
faculties  of  this  principle  of  Soul,  he  unaffectedly  confesses 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  any  satisfactory 
assurance  about  it.     Here  we  observe  the  struggles  of  a 
powerful  intellect,  whose  experience  of  scientific  discovery 
had  not  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  decide  his  logical 
views.     He  professes  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  mode  of 
proof  by  which  the  inquiry  is  to  be  regulated ; — whether 
the  essence,  the  rl  iarip^,  is  to  be  ascertained  in  this  instance 
as  in  any  other,  or  by  some  peculiar  process ;  the  latter 
supposition  increasing  the  difficulty  of  the  investigation. 
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LECT.     But  even  when  this  preliminary  point  has  been  settled — 
'        whether  demonstration,  or  division,  or  any  other  method 
be    adopted — other  difficulties   remain ;   the  principles  of 
different  subjects  are  themselves  different,  and  throw  little 
or  no  light  upon  each  other, — ^thus  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  geometry  and  arithmetic.     Aristotle  next  proceeds  to 
mention  the  questions  whose  solution  he  conceives  indis- 
pensable  to  a  complete   comprehension  of  the  subject. 
They  are  such  as  these : — ^to  what  genus  the  Soul  belongs  ? 
— ^is  it  to  be  entered  under  substance,  quality,  quantity,  or 
any  other  of  the  categories  ?    Again, — is  it  of  those  things 
whose  being  is  m^rAy  potential  (iv  Suvdfiei),  or  is  it  a  posi* 
tive  principle  of  activity  {ivreXex^ca  rt?).? — ^is  it  divisible 
or  indivisible  ?    Are  all  souls  of  the  same  species  (ofjLoeiBeU)  ? 
and  if  not,  is  the  distinction  even  generic}    A  question  of 
importance,  because  inquirers  seem  altogether  to  restrict 
themselves  to  the  soul  of  man.     Is,  then,  our  definition 
(X0709)  to  describe  it  simply  as  the  common  principle  of 
animated  existence ;  or  is  there  to  be  a  particular  one  for 
each  class — as  of  horse,  of  dog,  of  man,  of  the  divine  nature  ? 
— for,  as  to  the  "universal  animal"  (to  (JgSoi/  to  xadoKov) 
of  the  Platonists,  it  is  either  a  nonentity  or  a  formation 
of  the  mind  subsequent  to  observation  of  particulars  Ijiroi 
oidh  ioTiv,  y  larepopy.     Again, — if  there  exist  not  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  souls  in  the  frame,  but  only  parts  of  the  same 
soul,  should  we  first  inquire  into  the  whole  or  the  parts  ? 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  which  of  these  parts — intel- 
lect, sense,  and  the  rest, — actually  differ  from  the  others. 
Another  important  point  in  the  management  of  the  subject 
is  this, — should  the  parts  of  the  soul,  or  their  operations, 
be  the  first  matter  of  examination ;  and  if  the  operations, 
should  not  even  their  objects  {^a  amiK^ifieva)  take  prece- 
dence of  these  (the  aladrjrop  before  the  aiadffrucov^  &c.)  ? 
It  is  true  that  such  inquiries  as  these  do  not  directly  answer 
the  question,  what  the  Soul  is?  but  they  tend  to  that 
answer.     For  as  the  knowledge  of  essences  enables  us  to 
discover  properties,  so  the  knowledge  of  the  latter  leads  us 
to  the  former ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  every  definition  which 
does  not  state,  or  suggest,  the  properties  of  things,  is  merely 
disputative.    To  resume, — another  most  important  ques- 
tion regards  the  interdependence  of  soul  and  body:  it  being 
manifest  that   some  affections   {iraOr))   are  dependent  on 
body — ^as  anger,  courage,  desire,  and  all  the  forms  of  sense; 

•  [Dg  An.  I.  I,  §  5.  This  passage  is  noteworthy,  as  it  involves  the  contro- 
versy between  the  Realists  and  Nominalists.  It  is  not  the  only  passage  in 
Aristotle  in  which  his  consciousness  of  the  problem  is  apparent :  but  I  know 
no  other  which  seems  to  pronounce  so  decidedly  against  the  realistic  theory. 
Comp.  Trendelenburg's  note,  and  see  the  references  in  note  a  to  Lecture  VIII, 
of  the  2nd  series.     Ed.] 
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— ^while  such  operations  as  those  of  intelligence  seem  ex-  lect. 
clusively  mental  Yet  even .  (as  he  sagaciously  observes)  '' 
if  intelligence  require  a  basis  of  conception'  {(pavraala)  to 
work  on,  it  would  seem  that  to  supply  this  requisite  the 
material  organization  is  demanded.  The  question  whether 
soul  is  separable  from  body,  will  depend  upon  the  question 
whether  any  of  its  operations  or  affections  are  altogether 
and  exclusively  its  own ;  if  this  be  not  the  case,  we  can 
speak  of  its  separate  properties  no  more  than  we  can  of 
those  of  a  line  or  surface  whose  purely  mathematical 
relations  can  never  be  exemplified  in  real  existence.  Ac- 
cordingly, without  here  stating  anything  definitively  with 
respect  to  the  purely  intellectual  principle,  Aristotle  pro- 
nounces that  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  passive 
affections  are  dependent  on  the  body,  and  thus  that  they 
are  Xoyoi  €vv\ot\  Hence  it  follows  that  they  become  a 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  physical  inquirer,  who  defines 
chiefly  by  the  material  cause,  as  the  logician  chiefly  by  the 
formal ;  though  in  truth,  both  these  causes,  as  well  as  the 
final,  concern  the  student  of  nature.  In  short — ih^  physical 
inquirer  is  engaged  with  all  the  affections  and  properties 
inseparable  from  particular  bodies,  and  considered  as  such  ; 
the  mathematician,  with  properties  separable  not  actually, 
but  by  abstraction  (ef  affaipiaeo)^) ;  the  student  of  the  j^rst 
philosophy,  with  those  which  are  actually  separate  exist- 
ences. To  the  first  of  these  classes,  then,  belong  the  passive 
affections  of  the  soul- 
Such  are  the  chief  topics  of  the  introductory  disserta- 
lion  of  Aristotle's  treatise.  They  are  calculated  to  impress 
the  difficulty  and  variety  of  the  investigation ;  and  do  in 
reality  comprise  nearly  all  the  principal  psychological  pro- 
blems which  have  perplexed  mankind  since  the  days  of 
the  author.  The  materialist  tendency  of  Aristotle's  views 
is  clearly  enough  observable  throughout ;  a  tendency  which 
is  not  very  fully  counteracted  by  his  subsequent  assertions 
(few  and  rather  ambiguous)  of  the  distinctness  of  the  higher 
(or  active)  intellectual  principle.     But  of  this  hereafter. 

The  next  chapter  brings  us   to  Aristotle's   invariable  chap,  ir. 
preliminaries,  an  historical  summary  and  discussion  of  the  ^'///;if^ 
opinions  of  his  predecessors.     He  observes,  that  all  inquirers  «««>«' 
have  seen  that  the  animate  differs  from  the  inanimate  in   "*'"''' 
two  principal  characteristics,  in  motion  and  sensation  (/ic^i/17- 
<r€i  re  Kal  r^  oAadaveaOai).  And  inasmuch  as  they  conceived 

•  [Rather  "imagination,*'  reproductive  or  passive,  as  distinguished  from 
creative ;  for  this  is  the  import  of  ^avTacla.    £d.] 

*  [This  phrase  is  explained  by  Philoponus  (ap.  Trendelenb.  Comm.  p.  206) 
as  equivfilent  to  ethi  iv  vikjo  rd  elww  ^<»Ta  kcU  ov  x^P^^^t  "forms  which 
have  their  being  in  matter,  and  are  not  separable."    £d.] 
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LECT.     (erroneously,  according  to  Aristotle,  for  this  lis  one  of  his 
'•        most  cherished  principles')  that  that  which  moves  another 


Detnocritu*  must  itsclf  bc  in  motion,  they  pronounced  the  soul  to  be 

/«*.   '*^'^  itself  in  this  state  of  constant  agitation.    Hence  Democritus 

and  Leucippus  endeavoured  to  apply  their  coarse  atomic 

conceptions   to   the  substance   of  the  soul ; — ^with  whom 

Aristotle  joins  some  of  the  Pythagoreans,  who,  it  seems, 

were  guilty  of  the  same  preposterous  hypothesis,  that  the 

matter  of  the  soul  was  the  same  as  the  restless  motes  in 

the  sunbeam,  though  others  rose  a  step  higher,  in  declaring 

the  soul  to  be  identical  only  with  the  influence  that  moved 

these  particles.     Aristotle  remarks  that  these  philosophers 

— as  well  as,  in  a  less  decided  degree,  even  Anaxagoras 

Anaxaeo-    himsclf — lost  sight  of  the  fundamental  distinction  between 

'*'•  the  mere  moving  principle  and  the  mind   in  its  higher 

faculties  (^x^  ^^^  vov^  ;  when  he  especially  (Anaxagoras) 

proclaimed  that  Mind  not  only  governed  but  directly  moved 

the  Universe  {yovv  Kivfjaeu  to  irau),     Thales,  impressed  with 

the  importance  of  the  character  of  motivity  in  the  soul, 

attributed  a  soul  to  the  magnet.     In  all  these  instances, 

as  well  as  in  others,  we  observe  the  universal  confession  of 

this  attribute,  combined  in  most  cases  with  the  ungrounded 

supposition  that  the  mover  must  itself  be  in  motion.    The 

other  class  established  by  Aristotle,  is  that  of  those  teachers 

who  were  chiefly  struck  by  the  attribute  of  perception  and 

of  knowledge.     With  these   philosophers  there  reigned  a 

maxim  of  great  antiquity,  whose  author  is  probably  un- 

discoverable,— 7ti/oMr/ic€(rdaA  ofioUp  ofioioVf — ^that  like  is  known 

by  like ;  and  hence  they  determined  the  nature  of  the  soul 

by  the  number  of  elements  they  admitted  in  the  external 

Em^docUt.  world.    Thus  Empedocles  composed  it  of  all  the  recognized 

elements.     Others,  struck  by  the  intellectual  capacities  of 

the  soul,  and  in  accordance  with  their  theory  that  numbers 

were  the  true  principles  of  the  Universe,  applied  their 

numerical  formulas  to  the  perceptive  and  cognitive  powers 

of  the  mind — ^to  intellect,  science,  opinion,  and  sense  (vow, 

hri<TTl]iL%   So^a,  al<r0ff<rL^).     And  when   to  this   they  had 

added  the  capacity  of  originating  motion,  they  obtained 

their  well-known  definition  that  the  soul  is  a  "  self-moving 

number."    Another  influence  affected  these  determinations, 

the  conviction  that  the  essence  of  the  soul  was  removed 

from  body;  and  hence  those  who  did  not  unite  all  the 

elements,  selected  that  which  seemed  to  be  most  refined 

to  incorporeality.     Democritus  (indirectly)  pronounced  for 

NfTttcUtus,  fire^  Heraclitus  conceived  it  as  that  exhalation  {dvadv/iiaa'i^) 

^^'  from  which,  as  ever  fluent,  his  obscure  system  deduced  the 

universe.    Alcmaeon,  Hippo,  Critias,  sought  it  in  such  sub- 

•  \Phys.  VIII.  c.  5  seq.    Ed.] 
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stances  as  approached,  in  their  estimation,  nearest  to  these     lect 

attributes ;   and  even  those  who  formed  the  world  from L. 

contraries,  assumed  the  same  rival  principles  for  the  soul. 
The  earth  alone,  Aristotle  observes,  except  in  the  system 
of  Empedocles,  has  not  been  numbered  among  its  con- 
stituents. And  thus,  on  the  whole,  the  attributes  appre- 
hended in  the  soul  have  universally  been  motion,  sense,  and 
incorporeality  (ppl^oirrcu,.,Kun]<T€i,  aurdijae^j  t^  aawfjurnp), 
I  need  not  remark  to  you  how  valuable  are  these  scattered 
notices  of  the  elder  philosophers  to  the  critical  student  of 
speculation ;  or  how  the  rapid  summary  of  Aristotle  attests 
the  great  attribute  of  his  mind — its  unrivalled  power  of 
classificatioa 

The  arguments  by  which  Aristotle,  according  to  his 
usual  custom,  proceeds  to  overthrow  the  theories  of  each 
of  his  predecessors,  conduct  us  into  a  world  of  thought  so 
foreign  to  our  existing  habits,  that  I  fear  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  secure  them  from  (perhaps  very  undeserved) 
depreciation  without  an  extent  of  detail  and  comment  for 
which  we  have  now  no  time  or  opportunity.  He  first 
attacks  the  system  which  finds  the  essential  character  of 
the  soul  in  self-motion ;  by  which  you  are  here  to  under- 
stand— not  the  power  of  originating  motion  in  the  body, 
but  the  power  of  putting  itself  in  motion — a  doctrine  which 
(as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  would  negative  one  of  the  main 
tenets  of  the  whole  Aristotelian  metaphysics,  the  impos- 
sibility of  motion  being  produced  in  any  substance  by  its 
own  energy.  The  soul  does  indeed  move  the  body,  but 
its  own  actual  motion  is  only  that  in  which  it  participates 
with  the  body  it  moves.  If  the  soul  be  thus  in  motion,  it 
must  move  either  Koff  avro  or  xaff  2t€/)oia— either  by  a 
proper  motion  of  its  own,  or  by  being  in  that,  or  attached 
to  that,  which  is  moved,— either  as  a  man  walks,  or  as  he 
is  borne  in  a  vessel.  Its  motion  too  (which  seems  much 
the  same  division)  will  be  either  natural  or  accidental. 
But  the  former  of  these  suppositions  is  not  admissible.  A 
natural  or  essential  motion  of  the  soul  would  infer  the 
occupation  of  place ;  it  would  include  the  possibility  of  a 
violent  impulse  of  the  soul  to  motion  and  rest,  which  is 
altogether  inexplicable.  If  it  be  held  that  the  soul  is  moved 
as  it  moves,  it  must  be  moved  by  a  motion  of  translation 
(<l>opa) ;  it  is  capable  then  of  leaving  the  body  and  return- 
ing to  it,  of  which  no  instance  is  producible.  Nor,  if  the  soul 
be  "  essentially"  motive,  can  it  be  rightly  conceived  move- 
able indirectly  by  some  distinct  object ;  yet  this  impulse 
Kara  avfifiefirfKo^,  incidentally  by  objects  distinct  from  itself, 
is  the  very  mode  of  operation  to  which  we  are  most  accus- 
tomed in  the  phenomena  of  sensation.     Aristotle  pursues 
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LECT     the  subtle  argument  into  the  inmost  intricacies  of  possi- 
^'       bility,  by  urging,  that  as  motion  is  the  outgoing  of  the 


thing  moved,  if  the  soul  (as  is  maintained  by  his  adver- 
saries) move  itself,  and  therefore  be  itself  also  moved,  it 
must  issue  out  of  its  own  very  essence.  Democritus,  it 
appears,  ui^ed  that  the  soul  in  its  motions  moved  the  body 
it  animated ;  but  Aristotle  replies  that  the  perpetual  motion 
which  that  philosopher  attributed  to  the  soul  would,  on 
this  supposition,  prevent  the  possibility  of  rest ; — ^while  it  is 
also  inconsistent  with  the  true  mode  of  mental  influences. 
Aristotle  next  enters  into  a  refutation  of  the  account  (not 
dissimilar  in  principle  to  that  just  mentioned)  given  by  the 
author  of  the  Timceus^  of  the  constitution  and  agency  of 
the  soul  of  the  world;  a  refutation  perfectly  justifiable,  in- 
deed, if  we  regard  that  account  as  intended  for  a  literal 
statement,  and  at  all  events  not  unwarranted  by  the  un- 
necessary particularity  to  which  Plato  carried  his  too 
romantic  hypothesis.  Modern  criticism  will  however,  I 
fear,  pronounce  that  the  refutation  is  nearly  as  unintelligible 
as  the  original  doctrine.  It  attributes,  says  Aristotle,  nuig- 
nitude  to  the  universal  soul ;  and  thereby  deprives  that  soul 
of  its  purely  intellectual  character,  degrading  it  to  the 
merely  sensitive  or  concupiscent  principles.  For  intellect 
is  essentially  indivisible  (a/ic/wj?),  or  if  continuous,  not  con- 
tinuous as  magnitude,  but  like  its  thoughts  (i/017/xaTa),  in 
the  successive  way  of  number.  I  will  not  delay  you  with 
the  further  prosecution  of  this  part  of  the  argument ;  but 
notice  another  objection  which  is  characteristic.  Aristotle 
denies  that  the  operation  of  intellect  can  be  symbolized  by 
the  circular  motion  of  this  general  Soul ;  inasmuch  as  the 
act  of  ratiocination  is  not  thus  perpetually  recurrent,  but 
terminated  at  the  one  extreme  by  its  principles,  at  the 
other  by  its  conclusion ;  and  the  active  exertions  of  intellect 
are  similarly  bounded  by  the  end  for  which  they  are  wrought. 
Arisuxt-  Another  theory  in  much  vogue  in  the  age  of  Aristotle 

wif  •  ^  was  that  which  was  principally  patronized  by  his  own  pupil 
Harmcny*  ^j^^  musician  Aristoxenus,  and  which  pronounced  the  soul 
to  be  a  "Harmony."  This  doctrine,  you  may  remember, 
is  also  controverted  by  Plato  in  the  Pkcedo.  The  harmo- 
nists alleged  that  the  body  was  composed  of  contraries, 
that  harmony  was  the  "crasis  and  synthesis" — ^the  tempe- 
rament and  conciliation,  of  contraries, — and  that  this  office 
being  performed  by  the  soul,  the  soul  must  be  truly  de- 
finable as  Harmony.  But  the  soul  is  no  composition  of 
mixed  elements,  replies  Aristotle ;  yet  this  alone  is  harmony. 
The  soul  gives  motion  to  the  frame ;  but  what  harmony 
originates  the  motion  of  the  instrument?  The  health  of 
the  body  may  be  styled  its  "harmony;"  but  the  principle 
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of  soul  is  more  and  higher  than  bodily  sanity.  Harmony  lect. 
implies  composition  and  proportion  of  its  constituents;  but  ^' 
if  we  pronounce  that  the  soul  exists  wherever  these  are 
discoverable  in  the  body,  we  must  admit  not  one  soul  but 
many,  according  to  the  number  and  variety  of  its  diflferent 
combinations.  Hence,  concludes  Aristotle,  after  a  cursory 
notice  of  some  peculiar  views  of  Empedocles, — "the  soul 
can  neither  be  a  harmony,  nor  move  in  circular  motion ;  it 
can  be  moved  indirectly,  and  even  move  itself  by  a  reflex 
operation,  when  it  moves  the  body  in  which  it  is ;  in  no 
other  sense  can  it  possess  local  motion.^  ^It  is  not  the 
soul  that  is  angry,  compassionates,  learns,  reasons ;  but  the 
man  by  the  soul,"  and  considered  as  having  a  soul,  which 
gives  him  consciousness  and  recollection  of  all  organic 
changes  ; — ^while  as  to  the  higher  intellectual  principle  it  is 
essentially  impassive,  and  undergoes  the  appearance  of 
decay  merely  on  account  of  the  failure  of  its  Instruments. 

The  Pythagorean  definition  of  the  Soul — the  "  self-  r4#  Pyika- 
moving  number"— ^is  next  transpierced  by  the  rapid  dinA^^Th^^ 
penetrating  criticism  of  Aristotle.  To  all  the  former  ob-  jj^,^^" 
jections  to  the  actual  nK>tion  of  the  soul,  he  adds  a  duster  Mum^tr." 
of  new  difficulties  that  beset  the  arithmetical  metaphysics 
of  Pythagoras.  The  very  motion  of  this  "  unit  in  position" 
will  geometrically  form  a  Hue/  Such  a  unit  is  incapable 
of  being  more  than  the  agent  in  motion,  it  cannot  be  also 
moved.  Numbers  are  capable  of  subtraction,  and  thus 
leave  a  number  different  from  the  former;  but  the  soul 
remains  unchanged  in  animals  that  have  undei^oiie  ampu- 
tations. With  such  arguments  I  will  not  detain  you.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  symbolical  language  of  Pythagoras 
did  not  carry  some  weightier  import  than  the  puerilities 
which  are  here  so  easily  overthrown ;  but  though  we  owe 
Aristotle  much  for  his  records  of  the  old  philosophy,  we 
certainly  are  not  much  assisted  by  him  to  its  illustration. 
His  criticisms  are  almost  without  an  exception  deprecia- 
tory; nor  does  he  seem  to  have  known  the  enjoyment  to 
be  found  in  tracing  truth  through  all  her  disguises  of 
antique  symbolism  and  mysterious  proverb.  In  this  he 
offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  more  conciliating  spirit  of 
Plato.  We  may  however  grant  his  concluding  objection 
to  the  Pythagorean  definition';  that  it  will  be  found  no 
easy  task  ''to  explain  from  it  the  affections  and  operations 
of  the  soul,  its  thoughts,  sensations,  pleasures^  and  pains.'' 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  opinion  so  largely  enter-   cao^  k 
tained  in  remote  antiquity,  that  ''the  like  can  only  be'^SI^!^^/ 
known  by  its  like ;"  a  maxim  which  Plato  applied  chiefly  En^^in. 
to  the  ultimate  unity  of  Reason  and  Truth,  of  the  Spirit  of 
Man  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Universe.     In  the  natural  philo- 
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LECT.  sophy  of  Empedocles,  this  principle  seems  to  have  been 
'•  employed  for  an  humbler  purpose ;  which  indeed  Plato 
himself  did  not  altogether  disdain,  though  I  cannot  believe 
that  he  valued  it  much.  The  soul,  thought  the  philosopher 
of  Agrigentum,  must  itself  be  the  counterpart  of  the  exter- 
nal world ;  to  comprehend  that  world  it  must  be  similarly 
constituted ;  it  must,  then,  be  a  composition  of  the  same 
form  of  elementary  natures  which  surround  it,  mingled  and 
actuated  by  the  same  two  powers  of  concord  and  discord. 
Aristotle  refutes  this  notion  in  his  Sth  chapter  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  There  are,  he  urges,  substances  which 
the  soul  apprehends  and  which  yet  cannot  be  traced  to 
these  elements ;  or,  at  least,  which  depend  on  an  union  and 
proportion  of  these  elements  forming  a  new  whole,  which 
whole  ought,  therefore,  according  to  the  principle  of  similars, 
to  be  found  in  the  soul.  Grant  that  it  apprehend  the  ele- 
ments of  beings  by  virtue  of  its  own  elementary  affinity 
with  them;  oKKa  rh  avvoXov  rtvk  yvo>piei; — how  shall  it 
get  to  know  the  whole  ? — unless  it  carry  within  it  the  very 
proportions  and  combinations  {Xoyoi  ^  awdiaeis)  which 
regulate  these  elements.  His  next  objection  is  taken  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  categories.  Real  being  (to  6v)  comprises 
all  these  generic  notions  or  classes : — ^shall  the  soul,  then, 
be  of  a  structure  to  correspond  with  them  allf  This  is 
inadmissible,  for  the  principles  of  these  categories  are  mu- 
tually distinct;  shall  it  consist  only  of  the  prindples  of 
substances?  (uXi;  and  elZo^) ;  how  then  shall  it  apprehend 
anything  else,  as  the  very  arrangement  of  these  categories 
presumes  it  can }  Must  it  not  become  a  mere  quality  or 
quantity  in  order  to  detect  these  classes ;  and  how  is  this 
consistent  with  its  substantial  being?  This  doctrine  of 
Empedocles  is  likewise  inconsistent  with  his  own  maxim, 
that  "the  like  suffers  not  from  the  like"  {anraOh  elvai  to 
ofioiov  inrh  rov  ofioiou) ;  for  his  school  will  allow  that  sen- 
sation, and  even  intellection,  are  passive  affections.  Why 
also  are  none  of  the  outward  earthly  constituents  of  Body 
endowed  with  these  perceptive  powers  ?  Why,  indeed,  is 
not  perception  universal,  and  evei-y  portion  of  elementary 
existence  capacitated  to  recognize  itself  through  the  uni- 
verse }  Nor  is  this  system  suitable  to  the  real  dignity  of 
the  intellectual,  or  even  the  vital  and  conscious,  essence, — 
which  stands  altogether  above  the  bondage  of  material 
elements,  and  the  former,  plainly  prior  to  them  in  existence 
\yov^  irpoyeviararo^;  koX  /cvpio<;  Kara  ^v<tiv\.  Aristotle  adds 
a  curious  observation,  which  may  remind  us  of  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  philosophy  we  have  to  deal  with,  and  serve 
to  warn  us  in  how  different  a  climate  of  speculation  we  are 
breathing,  when  we  open  these  ancient  pages.     If,  he  re- 
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marks,  "the  soul  must  be  formed  of  elements,  there  is  no    lect. 
need  of  them  all  in  its  constitution;  for  either  member  of       ^ 
a  contrariety  will  discern  both   itself  and   its  opposite;" 
adding  a  maxim  which  has  become  proverbial,  that  "by 
the  straight  we  judge  both  itself  and  the  crooked,  for  the 
rule  is  singly  the  test  of  both"  [KpLrf)<;  dfKf>o2p  6  teapdv^. 

Nor  will  Aristotle  admit  that  the  principle  of  soul  is  c-  s-  § «/. 
diffused  through  the  world  universally,  as  Thales  and  others 
hastily  decided.  We  cannot  admit  soul  where  there  is  no 
evidence  of  animation,  without  destroying  all  grounds  of 
reasoning ;  nor  will  the  most  resolute  upholder  of  this  fan- 
tastic theory  venture  to  give  the  title  of  "animal"  to  the 
elements  singly  or  in  their  insensible  combinations.  But 
the  following  argument  was  urged,  it  seems,  as  the  strength 
of  their  case.  The  whole  and  the  parts  of  the  elements 
are  homogeneous  {i\op  ofioeiBkf;  roh  fioptov;) ;.  and  since  the 
parts  are  endowed  with  animation  in  animal  organisms,  we 
may  conclude  the  whole  must  be  so.  This  is  of  course 
easily  answered,  by  reminding  the  objector  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  soul  may  be  superadded  to  some  matters,  though 
not  to  all ;  but  Aristotle  further  keenly  retorts,  by  arguing 
that  this  allegation  would  infer  that  the  soul  diffused 
through  the  elements  must  be  of  literally  the  same  kind 
with  that  in  animated  bodies,  which  is  confuted  by  the  very 
admission  of  the  adversary,  who  cannot  deny  the  distinc- 
tion between  his  soul  of  fire  or  air,  and  the  principle  of  life, 
motion,  and  thought. 

Finally,  Aristotle  asserts  the  unity  of  the  principle  of 
soul.  It  constitutes  in  his  view  the  combining  power  that 
comprehends  and  binds  the  whole  organization  of  the  frame; 
and  as  there  must  be  such  a  bond  until  death  has  removed 
it,  we  shall  have  to  seek  it  in  an  infinite  series,  unless  we 
stop  with  the  soul  itself  as  the  simple  and  indivisible  prin- 
ciple of  unity.  And  thus,  he  observes,  the  whole  soul  of 
the  insect  is  found  in  each  of  it^  parts  which  live  and^  move 
after  section.  The  whole  soul,  then,  is  engaged  in  each 
exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul;  and  wherever  one 
faculty  exists  in  the  frame  the  entire  is  formally  present, 
even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  insect,  not  numerically^^ 
same  in  each  portion.  You  will,  I  think,  be  inclined,  to 
consider  that  this  obscure  distinctioa  does  not  throw  much 
light  on  the  subject ;  this  formal  presence  of  an  indivisible 
soul  is,  however,  of  much  consequence  in  the  Peripatetic 
psychology*. 

•  [c.  5.  §  16.  cd.  Trendelenburg.     The  maxim  occurs  in  Euripides : 

oTSev  t6  y   atffxp^y,  Ko»6vi  rov  jcaXov  fiajSciy. 

Hec*  602.  Ed.] 

*  Aristotle  frequently  returns  to  the  same  perplexing  problem,  and  allows 
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LECT.  Having  thus  rejected  all  preceding  solutions  of  this 

''  great  problem,  the  founder  of  the  Lyceum  has  cleared  the 
way  for  his  own  views ;  views  which  you  will  not  expect  to 
remove  the  difficulty  of  the  question,  when  you  remember 
that  the  very  interpretation  of  them  has  been  among  the 
bitterest  and  most  protracted  controversies  in  the  whole 
history  of  philosophy.  The  chief  obscurity  of  Aristotle's 
accocmt  arises  from  his  having  covmected  it  with  his  own 
dark,  and  often,  it  must  be  aflowed,  ambiguous  meta- 
physical principles ;  for  Aristotle,  though  always  attached 
to  the  pursuit  of  truth  by  observation,  valued  the  conclu- 
sions of  observation  mainly  ais  they  tended  to  illustrate 
these  ultimate  arrangements^  Another  cause  of  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  Aristotelian  defiiriitfon  is— its  exceeding 
generality;  a  feature  which  you  must  adways  bear  in  mind 
in  criticising  its  merits.  Aristotle  found  the  principle  of 
soul  wherever  there  was  a  moving  organization,  a  per- 
petual succession  of  changes  under  a  common  form  of 
being,  and  with  an  internal  principle  regulating  the  change. 
The  definition  wasv  therefore,  to  be  framed  so  as  to  meet 
all  the  varieties  of  this  oi^anic  condition ;  it  was  to  apply 
to  this  internal  principle  ef  organic  changes  wherever  dis- 
cernible f  it  was  to  suit  vegetable,  animal,  and  rational 
existence.  E?t^  koivov  hrX  ircuni^  "^^X^^  ^  X^eiy, — and 
Tt9  av  etrf  Koivoraro^  X6709  «r5t^9,  is*  his  introduction  to 
his  definition^  He  compares  it  (II.  2.  l)  to  sl  geometrical 
definition  of  figure,  common  to  all  and  peculiar  to  none. 
And,  though  I  am  aware  that  our  proiiid  conceptions  of  our 
.  own  nature  (perfectly  just  as  regards  its  exclusive  and 
special  prerogatives)  tolerate  with  impatierrce  the  notion  of 
such  an  affinity  in  the  inferior  elements  of  onvr  being,  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  the  views  of  Aristotle  as  to  a 
progressive  chain  of  organic  existence  are  verified  by  true 
scientific  observation.  Between  organic  and  inoi^anic  be- 
ings there  are  plain,  palpable,  and  absolute  differences. 

it  droplaw  tx^tr,  {it,  «.  7);  Vid.  Hisi,  Arfintal,  IT.  7.  The  property  itself  of 
separate  vitality  and  repvoductive  power,  is  a  characteristic  of  tlte  lowest  forms 
oforganic  nature^  and  diminishes  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale.  Thus*  (as  Aristotle 
himself  constantly  observes)  it  is  chiefly  manifested  ki  plAitsv  in  which  every 
slip  will  propagate  its  species  y  it  is  manifested  in  the  pof)^u»ki«d  most  of  aU 
the  animal  kingdom  ;  in  worms  the  sections  generate  a  hesM  an<l  tftil^  but,  as  I 
am  informed,  with  a  limit  to  the  number  of  possible  divisions;  when  we 
advance  farther,  the  separative  power  ceases,  but  in  the  part  that  retains  the 
centre  of  vitality  the  reproductive  power  is*  still  strong, — ^thus  the  lobsfer 
regains  its  claws.  This,  too,  gradually  diminishes :  and  ^om  the  recovery  of 
an  entire  limb,  the  power  at  length  lessens  in  man  to  that  vis  medicatrix  whioh 

heals  a  wound In  tlementary  animals  (as  they  mfty  be  called  frony  their 

simplicity)  this  independence  of  parts  is  found  united  Witif  aether  curiau» 
property — a  facility  of  exchanging  functions  among  the  different  organs.  If 
the  polypus  be  turned  inside  out,  its  nutrition  is  performed  with  equal  eflfect^ 
by  its  exterior  surface. 
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Springing  from  a  germ  and  so  reproducing  its  species ;  lect. 
nourished  by  intimate  combination  of  matter  according  to  '• 
laws  of  assimilation;  every  part  contributing  to  the  common 
purpose  of  the  whole ;  and  after  evincing  a  peculiar  power 
of  resisting  the  common  laws  of  matter,  decaying  and 
dying  after  definite  periods ; — ^the  organized  portions  of 
the  creation  are  at  once  and  easily  recognized.  Nor  does 
it  appear  (though  it  has  been  attempted)  that  any  real 
terms  of  continuity  can  be  established  (as  in  crystallization) 
between  these  separate  provinces.  But  the  case  is  very 
different  when  we  have  once  arrived  among  organized 
natures.  There  are,  indeed,  decided  differences  between 
animal  and  vegetable  beings;  the  powers,  namely,  of  sen- 
sation and  voluntary  motion  which  belong  to  the  former ; — 
yet  we  know  how  difficult  it  is  in  the  case  of  (for  instance) 
the  zoophyte,  to  determine  whether  any  such  distinctive 
attribute  is  really  possessed.  And  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  most  perfectly  organized  brute  does  not  differ 
more  from  the  zoophyte  than  the  latter  from  the  sensitive 
plant  Aristotle,  then,  by  what  is  substantially  an  ad- 
missible generalization,  comprehended  all  organized  beings 
in  one  vast  class  as  gifted  with  a  -^i^j?  or  soul,  whose 
different  kinds  or  faculties  {Zwdixeis;)  distinguished  the 
different  species  ;  each  species  in  the  ascending  scale  retain- 
ing the  faculties  that  preceded  it,  and  adding  on  the  new 
ones.  It  was  necessary,  then,  to  construct  a  definition  ap- 
plicable to  all  these  developments  of  soul;  and  such  a 
definition  as  would  also  compete  with  those  characters  of 
substantiality  and  indivisibility  which  Aristotle  thought 
universally  recognizable  in  all  its  manifestations.  Now, 
there  are  two  ways  of  declaring  the  nature  of  a  thing; — one, 
to  reduce  it  to  some  known  class ;  the  other,  professing 
it  to  be  unique  and  irreducible,  to  direct  the  mind  to  observe 
it,  by  simply  pointing  out  where  and  when  and  how  it  is 
found  to  exist.  It  was,  unquestionably,  a  misfortune  to 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  one  of  the  great  causes  of 
its  injurious  influence  on  the  progress  of  knowledge,  that  it 
too  ambitiously  attempted  the  former  of  these  modes  of 
communicating  scientific  information.  You  must  at  once 
perceive  how  this  habit  of  reducing  all  things  to  genera 
already  known,  must  inevitably  confine  the  energies  of  in- 
vestigation ;  the  true  business  of  science  and  its  greatest 
glory  b,  as  far  as  possible,  to  establish  new  genera,  to  dis- 
cover modifications  of  beii^  before  altogether  unsuspected. 
Afterwards  it  will,  by  these  vast  and  simple  properties, 
explain  multitudes  of  phenomena;  and  thus  verify  its 
discovery; — ^but  the  crown  still  belongs  to  him  whose 
sagacity  has  detected  the  new  genus.     It  is  not  too  much 
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LECT.  to  say,  that  the  whole  of  the  Baconian  reform  turns  upon 
'•  establishing  this  simple  maxim;  that  the  logical  definition 
by  genus  and  difference  is  not  to  be  the  great  primary  aim 
of  physical  science,  but  its  subsequent  and  inferior  applica- 
tion;— and,  as  a  consequence,  that  the  proper  work  of 
'^syllogism"  is  also  not  the  establishment,  but  the  applica- 
tion, of  the  general  laws  of  man  and  nature. 
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LECTURE  II. 

Vm  2685  11-33  3 

On  the  Psychology  of  Aristotle. 

The  object  of  the  Aristotelian  investigations,  I  concluded    ^^^x. 

by  observing,   is  mainly  classification,  the  reduction  of '• — 

beings  to  previously  known  genera.  The  attempt  to  per- 
form this  office  for  the  soul  in  Aristotle's  universal  sense  of 
the  word,  must  necessarily  lead  to  unprofitable  subtleties; 
even  though,  as  in  many  other  unprofitable  pursuits  of  mis- 
taken science,  valuable  observations  may  be  gained  on 
the  journey.  The  principle  that  maintains  life,  sensation, 
and  reason,  in  conjunction  with  an  oiiganized  body,  and 
with  whose  cessation  these  cease,  is  sin£^le  in  the  world ;  it 
is  plainly  different  from  anything  observable  in  the  in- 
animate creation ;  and  we  may  be  assured  that  any  attempt 
to  generalize  it,  must  terminate  in  some  false,  or  ambigu- 
ous, or  nugatory  proposition.  It  is  clear  that  it  can  be 
done  only  by  two  courses;  either  by  quickening  the  in- 
animate world  or  by  deadening  the  animate; — and,  as  far 
as  I  have  penetrated  the  spirit  of  Aristotle,  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  had  an  evident,  though  subdued  and  disguised, 
tendency  to  the  former; — ^which,  for  the  rest,  is  as  you 
know,  not  strange  to  the  philosophy  of  antiquity.  Let  us 
now  see  by  what  means  Aristotle  endeavoured  to  fix  the 
idea  of  soul  among  his  logical  assortments ;  premising  that 
you  will  find  his  definition  chiefly  intended  to  apply  to  the 
inferior  functions  of  the  soul,  from  which  he  afterwards 
separates  the  supreme  agency  of  intellect  so  decisively  as  ta 
lead  some  of  his  interpreters  to  conceive  that  he  attnbuted 
a  double  soul  to  man. 

In  his  strong  faith  of  the  value  and  sufficiency  of  the  ArufeitUam 
categories,  Aristotle  begins  with  the  most  abstract  of  con-  f?j^^* 
ceptions,  in  order  by  regular  descent  to  obtain  the  due  Mr. 
location  of  soul  in  that  system  of  human  thoughts*    The 
most  universal  of  ideas  is  to  ehai,  bare  existence,  which 
comprises  all  the  categories.    Among  the  rest,  and  holding 
a  position  of  great  importance,  it  includes  the  notion  of 
ovcia,  or  suistance.    Substance   is  either  possible,  with  a 
capacity  of  reality,  or  it  is  that  which  gives  reality  to  mere    ' 
possibility,  or  finally  it  is  the  compound  of  both\    In  tech- 

KoB*  ainb  iih  oiftx  lore  rb^t  ri,)  Ircpor  Zk  fiop^p  Ktd  ct8of,  xaff  ijp  ifdi}  X^eru 
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LECT.    nical   language,  it  is  either  matter  (SX17)  or  form  {/lOfHf^^^ 
''•       €2£o9i  or  \oyo^  or  the  resultant  of  both  in  real  existence — ^the 


actual  natures  that  surround  us  in  the  universe.     Now  it  is 
a  characteristic  of  Aristotle's  philosophy,  that  his  "  forms  " 
are  essentially  active;  our  word  ** actual"  to  express  reality 
is  strictly  Aristotelian,  for  forms  alone  confer  reality,  and 
they,  as  real,  are  by  Aristotle  conceived  to  consist  in  a 
state  of  *'  energy  "  ever  active  yet  ever  complete.     Whether 
this  conception  originally  arose  from  regarding  the  soul  as 
a  "  form,"  or  from  purely  metaphysical  speculations  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  accounting  rationally  for  the  existence 
and  laws  of  the  universe,  it  is  plain  that  it  aided  the  con- 
struction of  Aristotle's  definrtion,  and  naturally  led  to  it 
DisUmcium  Matter,  then,  being  capatity  {8vvafii<;),  and  Form  being  aci 
SwiKSi-   or  ivTcKexeia ;  Aristotle  proceeds  to  affirm  that  bodies  are 
*•*•=  plainly  substances*,  and  that  natural  bodies  are  universally 

so,  as  being  the  groundwork  of  all  others.  When  to  the 
natural  body  is  added  the  possession  of  /i/ey  it  still  remains 
a  substance,  and  as  such  cannot  be  confounded  with  or 
affirmed  of  soul ;  it  is  not  the  attribute  of  a  subject  but 
itself  a  subject-matter'.  Body,  then,  considered  apart,  is 
materially  and  potentially  a  natural  living  substance,  and 
the  soul  is  that  which  formalizes  and  exalts  to  actuality 
this  natural  living  substance  previously  endowed  with  a 
mere  susceptibility  of  these  attributes.  But  we  have  not 
yet  reached  the  entire  definition.  In  the  general  notion 
of  activity  Aristotle  discovers  a  distinction  which  is  in 
various  forms  of  very  extensive  application  in  his  meta- 
qfhnkixtia  physical  philosophy.  There  is  a  principle  of  energy,  and 
mmdMfrfim,^  dircct  cxcrcisc  of  energy;  a  dormant  activity  and  an 
operating  activity;  even  as  there  is  a  habitual  know- 
ledge and  an  immediate  contemplation;  or,  as  he  other- 
wise illustrates  it,  as  there  is  the  state  of  sleep  and  the 
state  of  waking.  This  seems  to  be  the  previous  dis- 
tinction of  power  and  act  transferred  to  the  region  of 
energy: — thus  he  compares  the  soul  shortly  after,  in  this 
same  respect,  to  17  Svvafii^  rov  opyavov,  sc.  the  organ  of 
sight.  Now,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  former  of  these 
— the  source  of  energy — is  prior  to  the  other ;  it  is  the  first 
conceivable  state  of  the  activity  afterwards  manifested.  Here 
the  soul  becomes  "  the  first  energy "  of  the  body.  Fur- 
ther, the  body,  both  in  plants  and  in  animals,  is  evi- 
dently instrumental  or  "  organic ; "  a  term  and  notion  first, 
as  far  as  I  know,  fully  developed  in  the  writings  of  Ari- 

'  [oMai  hk  fidXiffT*  c&flu  toKoOat  r&  ffi&fULra  koX  ro&rfo^  r&  ^iwucd.    lb.  03. 
Ed.] 

>    '  [pdK  &y  cfij  rb  ir(aiUL  ^vx6t  o^  yfy  ^^^^^  f^  "^a^*  OroKtifUi^ov  t6  ^w/ao, 
fiaXKcf  a  {nroKdfitPW  kqX  OXnf,     lb.  94.     ED.] 
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stotle^  and  for  which  the  world  is  still  indebted  to  him.    lect. 
And  thus  we  gain  the  entire  definition,  so  famous  and  so       ^^' 


contested,  which  pronounces  the  soul  universally  considered,  ^'%^" 
to  be  "  the  first  entelecheia "  (or  energy)  "  of  a  natural  or-  s^ui. 
ganic  body,  which  body  itself  has  life  potentially*."  The 
soul,  he  adds,  is  not  separable  from  the  body  in  so  far  as 
it  is  the  **  energy "  of  this  body ;  were  the  eye  an  animal 
the  visive  power  would  be  its  soul,  and  that  power  being 
removed,  it  could  no  longer,  except  homonymously,  be 
termed  an  eye ; — thus  also,  passing  from  part  to  whole,  the 
soul  is  the  essence  of  the  particular  organized  body  to 
which  it  is  attached.  At  the  close  of  the  following 
chapter  (ll.  2.  12)  he  recapitulates  his  views  succinctly. 
**The  soul  is  Tioyo^  and  eZoo?,  not  iXi;  and  viroKeifievov, 
And  as  substance  is  three-fold, — form,  matter,  and  the 
compound  of  the  two;  of  these  matter  is  capacity,  form  is 
act ;  and  as  that  which  is  made  up  of  both  is  I^'^vxop,  ani- 
mate, the  body  is  not  the  act  (^irr€Xi;^€ia)  of  the  soul, 
but  the  soul  itself  is  the  act  of  a  certain  body.  And  there- 
fore they  rightly  judge,  that  neither  is  the  soul  without 
the  body,  nor  is  the  soul  body,  btrt  (aoofiaTo^  rl)  something 
pertaining  to  the  body... And  each  soul  is  in  its  own 
proper  and  peculiar  body  ;  for  such  is  the  nature  of  things 
that  the  'entelechy'  o(  each  thing  is  in  that  particular 
thing  which   is  1/  potentially,   and   thus   is  ever  inherent  ' 

in  its  own  proper  matter."  All  this  refers  to  the  inferior 
nutritive  and  sensitive  soul  only;  though  Aristotle  (not 
according  to  his  usual  precision)  leaves  us  to  collect  this 
from  other  passages  in  the  same  and  subsequent  chapters, 
in  which  he  expressly  declares  his  opinion  that  the  1/01)9 
or  theoretic  faculty  is  another  genus  of  soul,  and  separable, 
and  eternal.  I  may  here  observe,^  that  it  forms  no  slight 
difficulty  in  determining  the  sense  of  Aristotle'5  psychology, 
to  fix  in  what  degree  he  meant  to  include  the  intellectual 
faculty  (whether  passive  or  active)  in  his  general  descrip- 
tions of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  soul.  He  perpetually 
meets  us  with — irepl  Be  tov  detoprynKov  vov  irepo^  X0709 
(II.  3.  10). 

Such,  then,  is  Aristotle's  effort  to  fix  the  generic  charac- 
ter and  essence  of  the  soul.  He  afterwards  proceeds,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  modem  method,  to  describe  it  by  its  pro- 
perties, and  with  remarkable  sagacity  and  success  for  his 
age  of  science.  But  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  on  the  xemarks. 
investigation  we  have  completed. 

It  is  evident  that  this  reduction  of  the  notion  of  soul 
to  the  notions  of  substance,  form,  and  energy,  is  of  little 

^  [^vx^  iffTUf  iyTt\4x(M  4  ftp^imi  ff(bfUiTot  ^vu'iKod  dvwifiei  jl^r  Ixovrof^ 

S  &.      Tf>r] 
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Lect.    scientific  value ;  that  it  shares  the  fate  of  all  attempts  to 
"•        classify  that  which  is  absolutely  unique.     To  say  that  it  is 


real  substance,  is  merely  to  affirm  that  it  has  more  than 
possible  existence ;  to  call  it  a  form  is  merely  to  intimate 
that  the  body  is  more  than  a  confused  heap  of  undeter- 
mined capacities  of  being ;  to  name  it  an  energy  of  the 
first  order,  is  to  pronounce  that  it  has  that  in  faculty  which 
subsequently  appears  in  act  The  defect,  then,  of  the  defi- 
nition is  this,  that  it  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  gives  little  or  no  assistance  in  mental  classifi- 
cation ;  the  merit  of  it,  as  compared  with  its  predecessors, 
is,  however,  this, — ^that  it  also  assumes  nothing  hypotheti- 
cal. It  may  also  be  observed,  that  Aristotle  having  once 
divided  universal  being  into  the  two  classes  of  potentiality 
and  actuality,  of  matter  and  form,  he  at  least  allied  the 
vital  and  conscious  principle  with  the  loftiest  elements  his 
scheme  of  existence  supplied ;  and  having  established  his 
form,  causes,  or  principles  of  being,  he  found  in  the  soul 
the  noblest  three — the  formal,  the  efficient,  and  the  final, — 
for  these  he  blends  together  as  accomplished  in  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  which  is  at  once  the  form,  the  agent,  and  the 
ultimate  end,  of  the  body  it  animates  (II.  4.  3). 
AMdfysuo/  There  is  a  distinction  of  perpetual  recurrence  in  Aristotle 
^I^^JLF  (s^^  Phys.  I.  I.  2f;  Eth,  Ificotn,  I.  4),  between  that  which 
bookc/ttu  is  clearest  in  the  nature  of  things  and  that  which  is  clearest 
i£k5.'  *  to  our  apprehensions ;  and  this  forms  the  ground  of  transi- 
tion from  his  definition  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  in  itself 
^^  to  a  description  of  its  faculties.  The  animate  is  manifestly 
tianso/or-  distinguished  from  the  inanimate  by  the  possession  of  life, 
goHu  being,  ^yji^q^.  manifests  itself  in  many  various  faculties.  The 
lowest  is  the  nutritive,  possessed  by  the  vegetable  creation 
in  common  with  all  other  living  things;  which  world  of 
mere  vegetation  is  accordingly  said  to  "  live,"  every  plant 
having  within  it  this  ap'xri  and  Bupafii^  of  increase  in  all 
directions.  That  this  faculty  can  exist  without  the  rest,  is 
plain ;  but  that  the  others  can  exist  without  it,  is  manifestly 
impossible,  at  least  in  things  subject  to  death, — eV  rov: 
dvriroh.  The  animal  rises  above  the  vegetable  by  the 
attribute  of  sensation,  iia  rrjv  alaOrjcrip]  not  necessarily, 
observes  Aristotle,  by  that  of  local  motion ;  for  all  admit 
that  the  animal  nature  truly  belongs  to  beings  altogether 
unable  to  change  their  place  (as  the  whole  tribe  of  zoo- 
phytes and  adhesive  shell-fish).  In  the  sensitive  faculty 
itself  the  feeling  of  touch  is  itself  as  separable  as  the  nutri- 
tive function  from  the  sensitive ;  being  frequently  possessed 
by  animals  who  seem  to  be  endowed  with  no  other  sense 
whatever.  And  this  according  to  the  scheme  of  progress  ; 
for  touch,  which  includes  taste  as  one  of  its  species,  is  the 
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sensitive  faculty  most  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  lect. 
nutritive.  With  sensation,  again,  is  necessarily  connected  "' 
appetite  (to  hpttcriKov)  \  since  sensation  involves  the  pleasur- 
able and  the  painful  (see  III.  11.  i),  and  these  must  infer 
desire  and  aversion.  Beyond  these  again,  is  the  motive 
and  the  intellectual  faculty*.  And  thus  we  gain  a  second  second dtji' 
and  more  intelligible  definition  of  the  soul  (ll.  9.  12),  ^ls'^JJIV'^^ 
being  tJiat  (rovro)  by  which  we  live,  and* feel,  and  reason — 
irpdro)^ — (that  is)  as  the  first  principle  of  these  faculties  : 
— always  remembering,  for  this  he  perpetually  impresses, 
that  the  soul  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  matter  or  simple 
subject  of  these  powers,  but  as  a  nature  essentially  active, 
and  which  by  its  innate  efficiency,- even  when  dormant, 
rules,  animates,  and  realizes  the  body.  We  are  said,  he 
observes  (ll.  2.  15,  16),  to  be  healthy  by  health  itself  as  a 
principle,  or  healthy  as  to  the  body  as  a  subject ;  this  prin- 
ciple of  health  is  as  an  eZSo9,  a  Xo709>  an  ivepyeia  of  the 
body,  inherent  in  it ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  of  activity,  not 
that  other  of  passivity,  that  we  are  to  affirm  that  by  the 
soul  we  live,  and  feel,  and  understand.  The  history  of 
the  soul,  then,  is  the  history  of  the  principle  that  pervades 
organized  nature;  and  rises  by  r^ular  and  distinct  grada- 
tions from  the  lowest  form  of  vegetable  being  to  the  mind 
of  Aristotle  himself.  Nutrition  and  reproduction,  sensa- 
tion by  touch,  sensation  by  the  other  senses,  desire  and 
aversion,  power  of  local  motion,  faint  powers  of  memory 
and  conception,  intellect  recipient  and  intellect  active, — 
such  are  the  successive  regions  to  be  surveyed  and  charac- 
terized by  the  philosopher  of  soul. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  this  fine  outline  of  physio- 
logical inquiry,  thus  drawn  by  the  masterly  hand  of  Ari- 
stotle, and  comprehending  the  whole  organized  creation, 
has  directed  nearly  all  subsequent  investigations,  and  in 
some  form  or  oth^r  prefaces  our  treatises  to  this  very  day. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  degree  Aristotle  was  indebted  • 
for  it:  to -his  predecessors;  his  powerful  faculty  of  repro- 
ducing all  antecedent  learning  in  new  forms  doubtless  was 
manifested  here ;  and  it  is  not  iniprobable  that  Plato  has 
lost  much  of  his  due  credit  by  preferring  his  own  graceful 
way  of  dialogue  (in  which  systems  of  this  kind  can  scarcely 
be  clearly  stated)  to^-except  in  one  or  two  instances — ^the 
form  of  methodical  exposition.  But  though  Aristotle,  who, 
WQ  must  remember,  was  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
physicians,  may  have  obtained  many  hints  towards  his  ar- 
rangement, the  style  of  the  whole  performance  is  marked 

•  Each  step  of  advance  implies  the  rest  that  precede  it;  "As,"  says  Arist., 
•*  the  triangle  is  implied  in  the  square,  so  the  nutritive  in  the  sensitive  faculty." 
(U.  3.  9.) 
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with  characters  of  independent  research  scarcely  to  be  mis- 
taken. 

To  the  vegetative  principle — the  first  manifestation  of 
an  organic  "form" — Aristotle  assigfns  the  same  two  leading 
characters  which  are  still  attributed  to  it, — those  of  alimen- 
tation of  the  individual,  and  reproduction  of  the  species. 
The  latter  he  ascribes,  singularly  enough,  to  a  certain  mys- 
terious appetency  of  the  immortal  and  divine,  which,  unable 
to  realize  itself  in  the  perishable  individual,  tends  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  kind.  As  the  soul  is  in  three  respects 
the  airla  and  apyj)  of  the  body; — as  its  formal  principle  of 
being,  and  the  actuality  of  its  mere  capacity;  as  its  final 
cause,  nature  working  ever  with  an  end  in  view,  and  the 
body  being  to  the  soul  an  instrument  for  its  own  purposes ; 
as  its  efficient  or  moving  cause; — so  this  last  cause  is  mani- 
fested not  merely  in  local  motion,  but  also  in  the  other 
species  of  motion, — those,  for  example,  of  change  (oXXomo- 
o-t9)  and  augmentation  or  diminution  (at^o-49  and  <l>0i(ri^). 
The  motion  of  variation  is  instanced  in  sensation;  the 
motion  of  augmentation  in  the  process  of  nutrition.  The 
remaining  discussion  of  the  subject  of  this  inferior  soul  does 
not  offer  much  matter  of  interest.  Aristotle  censures  the 
idle  hypothesis  of  Empedocles,  that  the  growth  of  plants 
downward  and  upward  depended  on  the  principles  of  earth 
and  fire  respectively;  and  discusses  the  agency  of  heat  in 
the  business  of  nutrition — a  notion  which  seems  to  have 
got  currency,  according  to  Aristotle, — and  these  rude  con- 
ceptions are  not  without  interest  as  illustrating  the  progress 
of  physical  science, — from  the  fact  that  fire  alone,  of  the 
four  supposed  elements,  appears  to  be  itself  capable  of 
assimilation  and  increase.  But  though  Aristotle  exalts 
fire  to  the  dignity  of  a  avpairiov,  he  still  contends  for  the 
disposing  and  moderating  power  of  the  soul.  The  soul  or 
vital  principle  employs  heat  to  modify  aliment;  as  the 
pilot  uses  his  own  hand  to  move  the  rudder  of  his  vessel 
(II.  4,  §  16).  Whether  alimentation  takes  place  by  the 
operation  of  contraries  on  contraries,  was  another  question 
which  these  early  physiologists  attempted  to  solve  by  sup- 
posed universal  maxims;  as  "the  impossibility,  of  like 
affecting  like,"  &c.... Aristotle  justly  enough  distinguishes 
by  the  period  of  the  process  ;  which  in  its  early  stage  will 
present  contraries,  and  in  its  final  stage  similars,  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  recognize  in  our  term  "  assimilation."  The 
philosopher's  power  of  distinction  is  next  exercised  upon 
the  respective  ideas  of  augmentation,  nutrition,  and  gene- 
ration ; — the  animated  body  possesses  the  first,  as  it  is  a 
quantity  (^  iroaov  rt);  the  second,  as  it  is  a  definite  sub- 
stance ;  for  the  conservation  of  the  same  substance  is  the 
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purpose  of  nutrition ;  the  third,  as  it  is  qualified  to  preserve,    lect. 
not  the  same,  but  the  similar  {oi  rov  rpeffyo/Uvov,  aW  otov       ^^' 
ri  rpe^fuvov,  §  13). 

The  great  cause  of  imperfection  in  Aristotle's  treatment  Cause  of  tMs 
of  these  subjects  is  his  unhappy  preference  of  merely  logi-  ^^fAnHiltSt 
cal  distinctions  to  physical  observations.  The  reader  per- '^•^*^'*''' 
petually  laments  that  a  sagacity  so  perspicacious  and  so 
universal  should  be  wasted  through  half  a  treatise,  in  labour- 
ing to  reconcile  hasty  observations  of  nature  to  arbitrary 
maxims  previously  assumed ;  and  in  applying  a  multipli- 
city of  distinctions  which  at  best  can  avail  for  little  more 
than  mere  propriety  of  expression.  Potential  and  real, 
passive  and  active,  are  the  feeble  keys,  that,  easily  fitted 
into  all  the  wards  of  nature,  have  yet  no  strength  to  stir 
the  bolt.  His  treatise  on  the  soul,  as  all  his  treatises,  con- 
tains many  valuable  suggestions  and  many  important  facts ; 
but  no  matter  how  interesting  the  particular  discussion,  the 
chance  of  a  minute  metaphysical  distinction  is  ever  suffi- 
cient to  win  him  from  his  subject  into  a  labyrinth  of  ob- 
scure and  profitless  disquisition ;  and  he  seems  to  value 
facts  only  as  they  may  grace  or  illustrate  these  artificial 
classifications. 

This  character  is  too  applicable  to  the  chapter  that  Theffth 
succeeds  the  one  on  which  we  have  been  engaged.  It  treats  o^HZi- 
of  sense  in  general ;  but  altogether  in  reference  to  these  ''*"• 
distinctions  of  which  you  have  already  had  so  much.  Aris- 
totle determines  that  sensation  is  motion  and  passion  ;  and 
of  all  the  species  of  motion,  variation.  Elsewhere  he  defines 
actual  sensation  with  great  exactness  as  "a  motion  or 
excitation  of  the  soul  through  the  body,"  and  as  thus  be- 
longing equally  to  both.  Q)e  Somn.  I.  p.  185  B.)  The 
question  next  arises, — why  there  is  no  sensation  of  the 
sensitive  faculties  themselves  ?  and  this  difficulty  is  solved 
by  establishing  that  the  aesthetic  or  sensitive  is  only  poten- 
tial, even  as  the  combustible  has  only  a  fitness  for  com- 
bustion ;  the  sensitive,  therefore,  cannot  feel  until  its  power 
be  exalted  into  act  This  customary  distinction  is  then 
elaborately  reiterated,  and  its  differences  multiplied  by  new 
dissections^  In  passive  variation  there  are  also  two  species, 
— alteration  destructive  and  alteration  preservative,  the 
latter  of  which  brings  the  faculty  into  act  After  insisting 
on  these  distinctions,  which  Aristotle  seems  to  consider  of 
very  high  importance,  though  till  then,  as  he  tells  us,  with- 
out a  definite  name;  he  proceeds  to  the  more  obvious 
differences  of  the  acts  of  sensation  and  of  general  science. 
The  objects  and  active  causes  of  the  former  are  external, 
are  singular,  are  necessarily  present  (and  only  occasionally 
can  be  present)  for  the  act  of  sensation ;  those  of  the  latter 
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LFCT.  are  inward,  universal,  and  ever  the  property  of  the  soul. 
^^'  The  knowledge  of  things  merely  sensible  is  similarly  re- 
stricted with  its  objects  themselves :  and  thus  the  olaBffTiKoif 
is  in  power  only  until  the  aiadrirov  is  in  act ;  the  active 
operation  of  the  latter  on  the  former  is  €u<r0rfa-i<;,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  which  the  sensitive  and  the  sensible 
quality  become  ultimately  alike  (II.  5,  §  7)* 
TfutUik  Aristotle  considers  that  the  objects  of  the  senses — ^their 

okl/SSI^  external  causes — ^should  first  be  discussed;  the  acts  and 
Oh  thtcb-  ^  the  faculties  of  sense  next  in  succession.  It  of  course  neces- 
■JSi^  "*"  sarily  follows,  that  the  obscurity  in  which  the  external 
media  of  sensation  were  in  that  age  involved, — ^they,  as  you 
know,  forming  the  last  and  most  refined  subject  of  physical 
inquiry, — must  affect  many  of  his  conclusions  with  error. 
Yet  hints  of  native  sagacity  offer  themselves  often  to  the 
reader,  and  render  these  pages  still  of  interest  to  the  histo- 
rian of  physical  research. 

The  proper  objects  of  sense,  declares  Aristotle,  are  two- 
fold : — those  which  are  apprehended  by  a  single  sense,  and 
those  apprehended  by  more,  or  all  the  senses.  You  will 
recall  this  division  in  the  **  Essay"  of  Locke.  The  subjects 
of  all  the  senses  are,  motion,  rest,  number,  figure,  magni- 
tude ;  of  which  motion  is  plainly  sensible  to  touch  and 
sight.  And  all  the  rest,  he  elsewhere  observes,  are  per- 
ceivable by  motion  (ill.  I.  §  5);  "as  magnitude  by  motion  ; 
as  well  as  figure,  for  figure  is  a  mode  of  magnitude ;  so  also 
rest,  as  the  absence  of  motion ;  number  by  the  negation  of 
continuity  (t^  airo^iuT&,  rov  awexovs!) ;  unity  by  every 
sense.  And  thus  there  is  no  special  sense  of  each  of  these : 
— for  it  will  be  as  we  now  apprehend  the  sweet  by  sight, 
— because  we  have  a  sense  of  both,  in  which  when  they 
coincide  {h-av  avfiwio'taai)  we  know  accordingly."  See  also 
ibid.  4.  To  these  two  classes  of  sensible  objects  is  to  be 
added  a  sort  of  sensation  Kara  avfifiefiriKo^,  as  when  we  are 
said  to  see  the  son  of  Cleon,  when  that  he  is  '*  the  son  of 
Cleon"  is  really  an  inference  from  the  direct  object  of  sense. 
The  senses  are  not  deceived,  but  false  conclusions  may  be 

*  In  the  act  of  sensation,  Aristotle  urgently  maintains  a  distinct  being  for 
the  sensible  ob;ect»  The  ancients,  says  he,  (in.  r,  16;  see  also  Metaph,  ix.  3,) 
have  not  correctly  conceived  that  nothing  is  white  or  black  except  when  seen^ 
and  that  there  is  no  saporific  quality  without  tasU;  this  is  true  as  respects  act^ 
but  not  as  respects  power.  Both  the  sensitive  and  the  sensible  are  to  be  under- 
stood, each  of  them,  as  existing  potentially  and  actively;  in  sensation  the  act 
of  both  is  combined  into  one,  tnoug;h  still  essentially  different;  and  in  this 
active  sense  hearing  and  sound  (for  instance)  arise  and  expire  together;  but 
potentially  their  existence  is  mutually  independent.  And  he  observes  tiiat  it  is 
only  in  some  of  our  senses  that  language  supplies  distinct  names  for  the  active 
or  energising  stale  in  the  aladirnKhv  and  the  al<r$rrr6» ; — thus  while  we  have  in 
one  case  sound  and  hearing,  we  have  no  term  answering  to  **  vision*'  for  the 
active  or  operative  state  of  colour,  as  exciting  it. 
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d^awn  from  sensible  ajypeat^iices.     The  cases  of  deceit  he    lect. 

states-  (llf.  c.  3)*:     The  perception  of  each- object  of  proper ii. 

sense  is  scarcely  at  all  false  (oXiyiarov  exovaa  to  '^€vBo<:)  ; 
Hie  inference  as  to  the  subject'  of  the  sensible  quality  may. 
be  false;  judgments,  as  ta  the* common  qualities;  such  as 
motion  and  magnitude,  still  more  so,  This  observation 
might  lead  US' to  expect  a  close-  analysie  af-  the  rdeas*  ordi- 
narily* attributed- ta  mere*  senses  by  which  the'  modern  in-  - 
quirers  might  havic  bee»  anticipated  in  tftat*  detection  of 
associated  judgments  which  has  made  one-  cJf'  their  chief 
^les  to  glory;  But  Aristotle* purstres  it  Httle  farrtief; 

P  69-  not  purpose  to  present  you  with  any  detailed  ac- 
count of  Aristotle's  views  as  to  tJie  objects  or  media  of  the 
various  senses*  They  belong  less  to  the  history  of  general 
speculation  thacn  to  that  of  natural'  philosophy.  A;  very 
twrief  notice  may,  howevief,  be  oot  uninterestinrg,  as  illus- 
trating the-  slight  advance  th'e  most  sagacious  mind  can 
make  in-  such  a  field-  without  patient  experinyental  ifty.es-' 
ti  gat  ion.. 

With  regard,  for  instance,  to  the  object  cff' sz^fy,  th^' oh  tJU  oii- 
question  turns  in  Aristotle  upon'  the*  conception  of  three -?^' ^."i' 
pnncipal  subjects:  coBoui",  traitspareftey,  afrtd  nght     Colbur 
is  the  dii<ect  object  of  nsiofl  ;  it  affects  thatwfiich  is  actually 
transparent,  and   by  means  of  this   actually  transparent: 
medium  becomes  visible ;.  it  is  KtvqmKov  rov  Kar  ivifyyeiav' 
Sia(f}avov^.     The  transparent  medium,  then,  must  possess^ 
some  activity  of  transparency,  some  diaphanous  virtue,  ta 
effect  this ;  and  it  must  be  when  deprived  of  this  activity 
that  colours  become  invisible.     Now  this  actuality  of  thtj- 
transparent  medium,  which  makqs- it  indeed  transgarjent,  i$ 
light;  which  is  hence  describpd- by  tbp* definition  so  often 
— and  not  altogether  unjustly— subjected  to-  modern  ridir 
cule,  as  *'  the  act  of  the  diaplranous  considered'  so  far'  fortit 
as  diaphanousi"     (^2.)     Sound  i§   the  sonorous;  hx>dy  itt 
act,  light  is  the  pellucid  body  itt  act;  and"  the  fctttef  reveals. 
colours^  as  the  former  reveals  the  varieties  of  acuteness  and* 
gravity  (fl.  8,  §r  8).     They  differ,   however,   in   this— that 
sound  is  motion  and  light  is  not  {^De  Setts,  VI.  p.  675  B). 
Lright,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  not  itself  a  body,  nor  the 
efHux  of  a  body;-  for  then  it  should  occupy  tfce  very  same 
place with^tlie  diaphanous  mediurit;  wWch  isf  contradictory : 
— ^it  is,  "  as  it  were,  the  colour  of  the  diaphanous  medium, 
when  it  is  actually  diaphanous  by  fire  or  the  Mke." 

*•  [This  curious  chapter  seems  to'  have  been  su^esCeid  by  the  diBcussions  on 
the  concUtions  of  false  opinion  in  the  Thttttdus  and  Sophista,  §  9  is  an  evident 
critique  of  p.  ^64  of  the  latter  dialogue,  though  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  Prof.  Bonitz,  whose  excellent  Index  to  Aristotle  recognizes  five  other  « 

reVerences  to.  the  Sophista — more  than  sufficient,. one  would  have  thought,  to 
have  set  at  rest  the  question  of  [^^  /yentHtie^^^'    E^-l 
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He  proceeds  to  treat  of  sound  and  hearing  in  the  sam^ 
style ;  maintaining  for  both,  as  for  all  the  senses^  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  a  medium.  He  observes  that  there  is 
a  reflection  of  both  sound  and  light,  and  considers  both  to 
be  the  perpetual  conditions  of  hearing  and  seeing ;  plainly 
enough  accounts  for  sound  by  impulses  of  the  air  continued 
to  the  organ  (II.  8.  §  3,  &c),  and  seems  to  have  had  some 
conception  of  slow  and  rapid  vibrations  as  causes  of  dif- 
ferences of  pitch  (ib.  §  8) ;  though  this  (affirmed  by  Dr 
Gillies,  p.  50)  is  very  doubtful  in  my  judgment,  Aristotle 
attempts  to  explain  the  fact  of  hearing  by  the  supposition 
of  a  avyLi^vrfi  arjp  in  the  meatus  of  the  ear ;  a  notion  which 
seems  to  have  originated  in  a  principle  countenanced  else- 
where by  Aristotle,  and  stated  by  Plato  in  the  Timaus, — 
that  there  is  an  internal  relation  between  each  "element" 
and  the  constitution  of  each  organ,  and  the  cause  of  the 
possession  and  privation  of  voice ; — observations  which,  as 
all  Aristotle's  physiologidal  remarks,  display  wonderful 
vigilance  and  variety  of  observation,  with  an  equally  singu- 
lar confidence  in  precipitate  and  superficial  explanations. 

Of  smell  Aristotle  observes  that  it  is  our  most  defective 
sense,  that  air  and  water  are  its  appropriate  media,  and 
that  its  objects  are  usually  dry,  as  those  of  taste  are  emi- 
nently moist  This  latter  sense  he  considers  a  species  of 
touch,  and  in  truth  only  one  of  its  numerous  varieties.  Nor 
is  either  taste  or  touch  absolutely  without  a  medium ; 
though  the  objects  of  these  senses  differ  from  the  rest  in 
affecting  at  once  the  medium  and  the  sense.  It  is,  says 
Aristotle,  as  the  soldier  receives  at  once  the  pressure  of 
the  shield  and  the  stroke  that  smites  it.  The  real  organ 
of  both  these  senses  is,  he  considers,  beneath  the  outer 
surface ;  a  faint  conjecture  not  unlike  the  real  truth.  The 
objects  of  touch  he  pronounces  to  be  the  differences  of 
body  as  body  (Sto^op^  adfiaro^  ^  aco/ui),  in  other  words 
— the  "primary  qualities"  of  Locke.  The  organ  holds  a 
kind  of  mediate  position  between  the  extremes  of  its  ob- 
jects ;  and  it  is  the  excesses  or  deficiencies  above  or  below 
this  mediate  intensity  which  it  detects', 

Aristotle  closes  this  book  of  his  treatise,  by  stating  of 
the  senses  in  general, — that  they  are  all  "  recipient  of  sen- 
sible forms  without  the  matter;"  an  assertion  not  absurd 
if  understood  in  the  author's  sense  of  matter  and  form,  and 
nbt  in  the  gross  way  of  atomic  effluxions  ;  an  assertion  the 
substance  of  which  is,  perhaps,  involved  in  all  our  ordinary 
admissions,  that  the  material  ground  of  sensible  qualities 
is  not  itself  directly  apprehended  by  sense.     He  illustrates 

•  [On  this  and  the  other  departments  of  the  Aristotelian  psychology  no 
student  of  the  subject  should  omit  to  consult  Mr  Grote  {Aristofle,  Chap. 
XII.).    £d.] 
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It  by  the  well-known  comparison  of  the  impression  of  the  lect. 
signet  on  the  wax ; — "  the  wax  receives  the  brazen  or  "» ' 
golden  seal,  but  not  quatenus  it  is  brass  or  gold ;  and  the 
sense  of  each  object  is  affected  by  that  which  has  colour, 
or  taste,  or  sound,  yet  not  as  each  of  its  objects  substan- 
tially and  materially  exists,  but  as  it  is  suck,  and  according 
to  its  formal  essence'.  And  thus  though  the  sensorium  and 
the  object  agree,  yet  they  differ  also : — the  sentient  organ 
may  be  a  definite  magnitude',  but  the  sensitive  faculty  is 
no  magnitude,  but  a  proportion  and  power  answerable  to 
it.  This  proportion  must  be  duly  maintained  between  the 
sense  and  its  object ;  and  hence  excessive  impulses  destroy 
the  organs.  And  the  reason  why  plants  are  without  the 
sensitive  power  is  just  this ;  that  they  ate  naturally  without 
this  proportioned  recipient  to  detach  the  forms  of  the  sen- 
sible objects,  and  are  thus  affected  by  the  whole  complex 
material  mass,  when  they  are  affected  at  all.  And  in  all 
similar  cases,  inanimate  bodies  are  not  affected  by  light  or 
darkness  or  sound  or  smell  as  sensible  forms ;  but  by  the 
bodies  in  which  these  sensible  forms  are  conveyed ; — it  is 
not  the  sound  but  the  concussion  of  the  air  that  cleaves 
the  tree  in  a  thunder-storm "...§  5.  Elsewhere  expressions 
occur  more  emphatic  as  to  the  transference  of  these  sen- 
sible qualities ;  yet  they  are  still  essentially  distinct  from 
any  effluxion  of  matter.  As  (IIL  2,  §  3)  "That  which  sees 
is  /;/  a  manner  coloured  {iajlv  ©9  KeypafiAr^aTat) ;  for  each 
sensorium  (alaOtfTijpioii)  is  receptive  of  the  sensible  quality 
without  the  matter ;  and  hence  when  the  sensibles  them- 
selves are  absent,  sensations  and  (JHivraauu  remain  in  the 
sensoria."  Such  are  nearly  the  expressions  of  Aristotle  on 
this  important  question  of  the  communication  of  the  senses 
with  the  external  world.  You  will  observe  that  the  sen- 
sible forms  of  which  he  speaks  are  essentially  immaterial ; 
and  certainly,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  value  of  the 
theory  in  any  shape,  are  very  different  from  the  coarse 
caricatures  which  are  presented  of  his  doctrine  in  many 
modern  publications.  The  "  forms  "  of  Aristotle  may  be  TJu^'fomtr 
illustrated  by  comparing  them  with  the  " forms "  of  Kant,  iomj^red* 
the  modem   metaphysician   who   in   every    respect  most^^^^*^ 

7  [J  rwjcx^  K9ji  Kwrh.  r^  X6yoy.  §1.  i.e.  in  virtue  of  its  qualities,  and 
formal  description.    Ep.] 

8  [The  vulgar  reading  (retained  by  Bekker  and  Trendelenburg)  of  this 
passage  is,  tUytBoi  fikv  ykp  dy  cfij  r^  cUffBcu^dftem^f  ou  fi^w  t6  ye  aUBifriK^  thai, 
Simplicius  reads  here  ry  7«  eUffOtfriKt^  ttyai.—  So  at  least  Aldus  represents. 
If  this  is  right,  tr.  '  The  sentient  organ  may  be  a  definite  corporeal  magnitude, 
but  not  ox  it  is  sentient :'  i.e.  its  perceptive  power  is  no  function  of  its  mate- 
rial bulk,  nor  itcevcrsd:  it  is  an  immaterial  power,  not  a  certain  qnantity  of 
matter.  But  probably  r6  is  the  right  reading,  the  sense  of  which  is  fairly 
given  in  the  text.     Ed.] 

35—2 
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LECT.  nearly  resembles  him.  Aristotle — impressed,  as  all  must' 
''•  be,  with  the  mental  character  of  the  qualities  of  the  exter- 
nal world — separated  them  from  their  material  substratum, 
at  least  in  conception — Kara  TsJrfoVf  and  held  that  from  their 
posts  in  the  external  world  they,  and  they  exclusively  of 
their  "matter,"  held  connexion  with  the  mind,  becoming 
in  a  manner  one  with  the  mind  that  apprehended  them. 
And  if  matter  be  real,  and  the  qualities  of  matter  real,  this 
statement  cannot  be  thought  extravagant ;  it  is  true  that 
matter  is  directly  perceived  by  no  sense,  and  that  the  quali- 
ties or  "forms"  of  matter  are  the  subjects  and  furniture  of 
the  sentient  soul ;  it  is  these  that  detach  themselves  from 
their  material  basis,  and  alone  affect  the  sensitive  principle. 
The  view  of  Kant  is  simpler ;  but  it  recc^nizes,  at  least  as 
regards  the  principal  of  these  qualities,  the  same  general 
problem,  and  attempts  its  solution  in  a  way  not  dissimilar. 
He  thought  it  preferable  to  regard  the  chief  of  these  same 
forms  as  completely  the  issue  of  the  mind  itself,  which  ac- 
cording to  its  own  laws  invests  external  objects  with  them ; 
they  do  not  come  to  us,  but  we  create  them.  His  theory 
of  forms  was  indeed  more  limited  in  its  application  to  the 
objects  of  sense  than  that  of  Aristotle ;  being  confined  to 
the  ideas  of  time  and  space ; — and  it  was  also  confirmed 
by  researches-  into  the  distinction^  of  the  evidence  of  expe- 
rience and  demonstration,  of  which  Avistotle  appears  little 
cognizant ; — but  the  separation  of  form  and  matter  belongs 
to  both,  and  is  as  justifiable  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 
ArfsM.dc  Aristotle  proceeds  to  shew  that  there  exist  no  senses 
y/ww  beyond  those  he  has  enumerated.  The  arguments  em- 
ployed are  scarcely  worth  delaying  your  attention  ;  turning 
chkfly  on  the  ancient  notions  concerning  the  four  elements. 
He  remarks  a  principal  advantage  in  the  possession  of  a 
variety  of  senses;  that  thereby  we  are  enabled  to  distin- 
guish the  primary  qualities  of  number,  magnitude,  motion, 
&c.  from-  the  secondary  with  which  they  are  associated; 
were  everything  white  we  should  not  distinguish  colour  and 
extension  *•  This  is  one  of  those  pregnant  observations 
that  make  us  regret  that  Aristotle  should  suddenly  desert 
the  most  promising  investigations ;  after  (as  we  should 
imagine)  getting  so  admirably  within  view  of  them.  He 
also  raises  the  question  of  a  consciousness  distinct  from  the 
mere  sensation,  which  you  will  perhaps  remember  has  been 
largely  discussed  by  a  late  writer**.  "Since,"  says  our 
author",  "  we  perceive  that  we  see  and  hear,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  be  conscious  of  our  seeing  either  by  sight  or  by 

•  [B.  nr.  c.  I,  §  8.  Trendelcnb.     Ed.] 

*•  [Dr  Thomas  IJrown,  Lecture  XI.  on  Consciousness.     Ed.] 

"  [B.  III.  c.  a,  §  I.     Ed.] 
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some  other  faculty.  The  sense  must  be  conscious  of  itself,  lect. 
or  there  will  be  two  sensations  of  the  same  object.  More-  "' 
over,  if  there  be  this  further  sense  of  the  sensation,  either 
the  process  must  go  on  to  infinity,  or  some  sensation  must 
be  conscious  of  itself;  this,  then,  may  as  well  take  place 
at  the  first  stage.  On  the  other  hand,  arises  the  difficulty, 
that  as  the  proper  object  of  sight  is  colour,  if  the  sight 
perceive  itself,  that  .self  raust  be  coloured,"  To  this  he 
replies  by  ,a  distinction,  and  by  observing  that  there  is  a 
certain  quality  of  colour  even  in  the  organ  (as  before  cited) ; 
as  often,  stating  the  question  better  than  he  solves  it 

The  second  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  the  treatise  ArisMU*s 
De  Animd  introduces  us  (§  lo)  to  a  tenet  which  has  been  f^Z-Sl* 
considered  a  peculiar  glory  of  the  psychology  of  Aristotle  *'«w^." 
— his  doctrine  of  the  common  sense,  to  which  all  sensible 
apprehensions  are  supposed  to  be  referred.  Many  exposi- 
tors seem  to  consider  this  doctrine,  as  in  Aristotle's  view 
of  it,  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  unity  and  immateriality  of 
the  soul ;  it  may  Irowever  be  much  doubted  whether  this 
inference  does  not  exaggerate  and  distort  his  real  meaning. 
The  "common  sense"  of  Aristotle  appears  to  be  still  a 
"sense,"  and  generically  nothing  more,  though  invested 
with  more  extensive  prerogatives  than  any  single  sensitive 
faculty.  His  argument  for  its  necessary  existence  is  nearly 
this.  The  differences  of  things  sensible  must  be  appre- 
liended  by  sense.  Yet  this  detector  of  differences  cannot 
be  any  peculiar  or  special  sense  among  the  five  external 
ones ;  for  each  can  but  perceive  its  own  object,  and  none 
can  compare  with  the  rest : — ovre  xe^copiafiipoLi  eVSc^^erat 
Kplvuv,  It  can  no  more  be  effected  by  distinct  senses  than 
by  distinct  persons.  There  must  then  be  some  single 
faculty  of  sensation,  the  common  judge  of  all.  Nor,  again, 
can  the  objects  be  presented  to  the  sense  in  different  times 
any  more  than  by  different  organs,  if  a  single  indivisible 
judgment  is  to  be  pronounced :  the  two  objects  must  be 
included  in  the  one  instantaneous  judgment.  Hence  there 
must  exist  some  common  centre  of  sensation  in  which  all 
the  sensations  of  all  the  senses  are  received  and  compared. 
This  sense  must  indeed  include  contraries,  and  is  thus  in 
one  sense  indivisible,  in  another  capable  of  division.  It  is 
strange  that  the  necessity  of  admitting  this  fact  should  not 
have  suggested  to  Aristotle  that  he  had  no  right  to  assimi- 
late this  faculty  as  a  discerning  faculty,  in  any  manner  to 
the  functions  of  sensatii?Q.  This  seems  to  be  little  raised 
above  the  confusion  of  Condillac  and  the  other  French  ex- 
positors  of  Locke...*     Aristotle   seems  to   assign  other 

'•"However  it  w«v  be-that  Arbto'le  merely  meant  to  make  it  the  general 
receptacle  of  sensations,  and  to  attribute  the  discerning  power  to  the  intellect. 
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LECT.  functions  likewise  to  this  centre  of  sensation.  It  is  it  which 
_  becomes  singly  conscious  of  the  separate  organic  affections ; 
it  is  it  (he  sometimes  seems  to  say)  which  becomes  cogniz- 
ant of  those  notions  which  are  derived  from  many  senses 
— as  motion,  figure,  and  the  rest ;  it  is  it  also,  he  tells  us, 
which  is  mainly  affected  in  the  state  of  sleep ; — the  sense 
of  touch,  as  the  universal  one,  he  appears  to  associate  inti- 
mately with  it,  and  argues  from  hence  that  the  true  seat  of 
this  sense  cannot  be  merely  external.  The  sensus  comtnu- 
nis,  then,  is  what  we  should  in  this  day  call  the  nervous 
centre ;  Aristotle's  inaccurate  anatomy  refer&it  to  the  heart". 
However  difficult  it  be  to  conceive  that  the  perception 
of  a  relation  of  difference  should  by  Aristotle  be  ascribed 
to  sense  (whether  special  or  general  sense),  the  difficulty 
is  scarcely  alleviated  by  his  subsequent  affirmation  of  the 
essential  distinction  between  intellection  and  sensation. 
This  (whether  reconcilable  or  not  with  the  former)  he 
strongly  asserts.  Many,  he  observes,  among  living  things 
possess  the  one ;  comparatively  few  the  other ;  sense  is 
never  false  in  its  report  of  its.  proper  objects,  reasoning 
often  erroneous.  Fancy  again  {<f>avTaaia)  is  abo  very 
different  from  mere  sensation ;  a  truth  with  the  obvious 
grounds  of  which  it  is  needless  to  trouble  you.  From  all 
the  faculties  that  tell  us  of  true  or  false,  the  <f>avrcuria  is 
plainly  separated  ;  as  Aristotle,  repeating  some  of  his  pre- 
vious reasonings,  establishes  through  all  the  spheres  of 
sense,  opinion,  intellect,  and  science,  with  a  minute  exact- 
ness which  we  could  gladly  exchange  upon  this  evident 
argument  for  greater  clearness  where  it  was  more  required*. 
These  gradations  conduct  us  to  the  last  divisioa  of  the 
AristoteliaA  ps.ychology; — the  intellect  active^  passive, 
speculative^  and  practical. 

See  III.  5,  IQ.  [Thi»  can  hardly  have  been  Aristotie*s  meaning.  Compare  the 
treatise  £>€  Somno%  c.  x  De  StMUj  c.  7,  8.  £>e  ytn'tntuUt  c  i.  rwr  Ihi-^v 
alo0yp"npiia¥  iy  ri  KWi^bw  itrrty  alffBrp-'/jpioyf  €ls  d  rdf  /car'  ivipycuw  alff$ri<r€it 
dwayKoioi'  dirarraif.     £d.] 

"  [De  Juv.  c.  3.  iariyKii  Ktd  rrjt.  alffOrp-uc^  kqX  rijs  OpewriK^t  ^fvx^  ^  '^V 
KOpH^  T7)r  dpxV  'I>'<M  ^0^'  ival/1013,     £p.] 

*  Of  memory^  Aristotle  tells  us  that  it  is  founded  on  the  ^arrcurfa  or  con- 
ceptlve  [imaginative?  Ed.]  power,  even  in  the  remembrance  ©f  things  **  intel- 
ligible. He  observes  that  recollection  is  guided  by  associative  laws,  in  a 
passage  which  has  often  been  quoted  since  modem  investigations  have  given 
a  peculiar  interest  to  the  topic ;  and  distinguishing  it  from  dy(i^i70'is  oc  volun- 
tary reminiscence,  makes  the  possession  of  this  latter  faculty  a  prominent 
distinction  between  the  human  and  the  inferior  animal  creation.  The  book 
T€pL  funiiiffi  KoX  Ava^ur^acioi  is  not  unworthy  an  attentive  perusal.  [The  second 
chapter  of  this  treatise  is  especially  interesting,  as  it  contains  (§§  7,  8)  the  only 
attempt  at  a  theory  of  the  so-called  "association  of  ideas"  to  be  found  in  any 
Greek  philosopher.  The  student  should  compare  Coleridge's  remarks  on  this 
subject  in  the  Biographia  LiUrarin  with  those  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  in  his 
Dissertation  on  Moral  Philosophy.     El>.1 


LECTURE   III. 


On  the  Psychology  of  Aristotle. 


We  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Aristotle's  view  of  the    lect. 
intellectual  faculty — a  subject  of  great  intricacy  and  obscu-      ^^^- 
rity,  from  the  unhappy  conciseness  of  the  author's  style.  Tfuinui- 
For  this  conciseness,  which  is  a  beauty  where  the  subject  ^^fyi{^' 
is,  and  properly  admits  of  being,  expounded  with  the  ex-  ^X^l^^^ 
quisite  exactness  and  regular  consecution  of  mathematical    "* " 
method,  becomes  a  most  harassing  tax  upon  attention,  and 
a  most  invincible  obstacle  to  perfect  intelligibility,  where 
the  subject  is  new  to  the  reader,  is  to  be  explored  by  ob- 
servation of  facts,  and  is  liable  to  be  viewed  in  a  great 
variety  of  aspects.     Still  more  is  the  difficulty  increased, 
when  to  this  conciseness  of  each  sentence  is  added  a  most 
perplexing  collocation  of  the  sentences  themselves ;  uncer- 
tain queries,  positive  assertions,  doubts,  and  decisions,  fol- 
lowing each  other  without  any  discernible  ground  of  con- 
nexion ;  and  resembling  less  the  finished  treatise  of  a  great 
writer  than  the  loose  hints  and  incomplete  speculations  of 
his  note-book.    However  admirable  the  method  of  Aristotle 
appears  in  some  of  his  writings  (the  Nicomachean  Ethics, 
for  example),  it  is  certain  that  some  of  his  chapters  as  they 
now  stand  present  the  most  puzzling  combination  of  brevity 
and  prolixity — brevity  in   every  clause,  prolixity  in  their 
number  and  reiteration — ^to  be  found  in  the  compass  of 
philosophical  literature. 

The  human  intellect,  it  is  well  known,  is  divided  by  tjuIhuI" 
Aristotle  into  two  chief  departments — the  intellect  passive ^i^d%io 
and  the  intellect  active;  or,  as  they  might  perhaps  be  more™^?*****^ 
truly  termed,  in  relation  to  his  metaphysical  views,  the  in-  De  ASm«, 
tellect  potential  and  actual :  for  it  is  on  this  universal  and  ^'  ^^^'  ^'  * 
characteristic  distinction  that  the  psychology  of  Aristotle, 
as  every  other  portion   of  his  philosophy,  mainly  turns, 
"Since,"  he  declares  (IIL  5.  i),  "in  all  nature  there  is  a 
something  which  is  the  matter  to  each  kind,  and  is  all 
things  in  capacity;   and  another  something  which  is  the 
cause  and  efficient  [oItlov  koX  Troi/tjrucop)  in  the  actual  effect- 
ing of  all  things  (just  as  art  is  related  to  its  material),  it  is 
necessary  that  in  tiie  soul  also  these  differences  should  sub- 
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LFCT.  sist.  The  intellect  is  one  thing  because  it  becomes  all  things, 
"^'  another  thing  considered  as  it  produces  all  things — as  a  cer- 
tain 'habit/  even  as  light.;  for  this^latter  intellect  is  as  light/ 
which  actualizes  those  colours  which  without  it  were  only 
potentially  colours.  And  this  intellect  is  separable,  un- 
mixed, in^passive,  its  very  esseij^e  Joeing  activity*;  for  the 
efficient  ever  ranks  atoove  the  patiettt,  and  the  principle 
(ipyif)  above  its  matter  (SJXi;)."  The  active  and  patient 
iintellect*  of  J\.ristotle,  then,  are  manifestly  liat  in  the  world 
of  mind  >vhich  the  efficient  cause  of  Form  and  matter  are  in 
the  external  world.  The  active  intellect  impresses  forms 
qpon  the  patient,  exactjy  as  the  efficient  cause  in  the  uni- 
verse ^pjpbin^ps  .thcK)  with  the  recipient  matter ;  and  thus 
the  ^ame  process  i$  ae^ed  -over  in  the  mind  of  man  as  in 
-the  world  it  cont^fopUtes.  Ari^otle  (as  you  .must  now 
remember)  perpetually  illustrates  his  doctrine  of  power  and 
•act  by  the  -various  stjites  of  knowledge.  A  man  may  be 
.conceived  wholly  without  knowledge,  yet  with  a  capacity 
jof  it.;  with -knowledge -habitual,  yet  not  in  direct  exercise.; 
and  with  kno:kvledge  in  actual  exercise  of  contemplation. 
Thiese  states  exemplify  the  patient  intellect  in  its  original 
apathy,  in  its  liabitual  condition,  and  in  its  formalized 
activity  as  inspired  hy  the  Jiigher  energy  of  the  active. 
.Ani&totle  gives  no  ^proof  «from  immediate  experience  of 
vponsciousness — or  next  to  none — of  this  duplicity  of  the 
.ljya?an  intellect ;  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  could  in- 
4eed  lidmit  of  none,  for  the  patient  intellect  can  as  little 
Jpie  the  object  of  knowledge  as  the  materia  fmima  ;  his  state- 
4T)ipnt  altogether  .rests  .upon  what  be  considers  t4ie  eeUP- 
evidejsit  universality  of  the  princi^e.  The  same  coasidcw- 
lipn^  that  establish  it  in  tJbe  outer,  establish  it  in  the  inner 
world.  Another  analogy  wliHch  -eonfirms  it,  and  which 
forms  ^  kind  of  transition  .from  the  material  to  the  mental, 
is  the  process  of  sensation  (nX<T6i\<n<i),  in  which  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  two  elements  are  carefully  distin- 
guished ;  the  activity  of  the  sensible  object  and  the  pas- 
sivity of  the  org^n  of  sense,  which  excited  by  thefforna^ 
accomplishes  the  reality  of  sensation.  It  soay  indeed  be 
asked  why  the  voayra  or  "jntelligibles"  might  not  them- 
selves, according  »to  the  spii?it  of  Aristotle's  teaching,  pos- 
sess enough  of  this  "  energetic"  quality  to  be  independent 
of  the  vov^  iroiTfTL/co^  ?  It  seem§  t0  rtje  that  Aristotle  .was 
on  this  point  impressed  paFtly  by  tluj  feflt  activity  of  ^he 
intellect  in  the  work  of  thouglit;   panlly  pleased  hy  the 

'  [So  Simplicius  nnderstands  the  passage,  reading  rj;  oicig  ur  hiipy.tui. 
Vulg.  ivtpyd^y  which  is  probably  the  right  reading.     En.] 

*  [NoOi  Totiyn/roj,  vovi  ira$irrtK^.  The  latter  yii^roi  xivra,  flie  foroKT 
Totc?  xdKTo.     See  Trendeleixbuig's  Coqiipeniafy,  p.  4^3,  fol.    Ed.J 
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opportunity  which  the  doctrine,  gave  him  of  identifying  (in    lect. 

the  universal  spirit  of  antiquity)  the  "  agent  intellect "  in '. — 

the  mind  with  the  prime  efficiemt  cause  in  the  .universe,  by 
thus  making  it  energize  the  intelligible,  as  that  does  the 
sensible,  objects  of  the  soul. 

Aristotle  accordingly  treats  of  the  patient  and  agent  Theintei- 
aspects  of  the  soul  together".  The  intellect  in  general  ^/o^uT* 
must  be  considered  as  impassive  (an-o^es),  but  as  recipient 
of  forms  {ie/cTiKOv  tov  elBov^).,  and  as  being  such  potentially 
as  it  becomes  in  act.  As  the  sensitive  faculty  to  sensible 
objects,  so  the  intelligibli^  U>  intelligible  objects.  There  is 
here,  however,  (c.  4/>§  3,)  ^ome  variety  of  reading.  It  must 
be  dfi(c/^<; — unmixed,  as  otherwise  it  .could  not  rise  superior 
in  its  comprehending  power  to  all  things,  but* be  confined 
by  its  peculiar  composition  ;  it  must  be  specially  unmingled 
with  the  body,  as  if  it  were  corporeal  in  its  constitution  it 
should  undergo  bodily  modifications — as  heat  and  cold, 
and  should  .p03se8S  some  definite  instrument  as  the  sense 
does,  which  Aristotle  denies  it.  The  dirdOeia  of  the  sen* 
sitive  and  intelligent  is  also  xeoaarkably  different. in  this  ; — 
fliat  a^powerful  impression  fatigues  or  destroys  the  sense, 
while  the  most. perfect  object  of  intellection  only  strengthens 
and  extends  tne  intellective  power; — ^the  sensitive  being 
bodily,  but  the  intellect  distinct  from  body.  This  noetic 
faculty  receives  and  is  conversant  with  forms  of  being  ab- 
stracted from  their  particular  material  subjects.  He,  there- 
fore, in  accordance  with  the  view  I  have  given  you,  pro- 
nounces .die  intellect,  in  its  passive  or  potential  aspect,  to 
be  the  TOTTo?  etScSi',  or -place -of  -forms,,  as  it  had  been  styled 
l?y  the'Platonists*;  the  region  in  which  alone  they  could 
dwell  in  a  state  separate  from  matter ;  an  expression  which 
(as  I  before  hinted)  is  literally  suitable  to  the  vmost  cele^ 
brated  j)liilosQphical  system   of  our  day.     The  intellect, 

*  iDa^fg.  III.  c.  4.  cd.  Trenddcnb.    Ed.] 

*  [The  Qrij^inal  runs  thus:  Koi  et  9)i  o2  X^orrcs ri^v  ^torf"  tlfaiT&rov  tld^t, 
vkfip  Sri  cf6Tt  SXtf  dXX*  ij  roiptrif,  oihe  irreXcxflq,  dXXA  dwdfiei  tA  eWiy,  c.  4, 
g  4 ;  f.  e,  the  Platonicits  would-be  right  in  affirming  that  **  the  sodl  is  the  region 
of  forms  or  ideas,"  if  tfaey  would  Hmit  the  assertion  to  the  intellective  (noetic) 

-soul — for  it  is  iAtrt  on}y  that  ideas  '«xist,  and  even  thipre  not  actually,  but 
potentially.    The  ipt^Uect  must  produce  (or,  as  we  say,  devolop)  them  by  its 

•  own  eneigy.  /The  5>aRsage,  it  will  be  seen,  is  more  in  the  spiHt  of  Kant  than 
appears  from  Mr  Butler's  translatiiBn,  from  which -^he  reader  should  omit  the 
words  '*  in  its  passive  or  potential  aspect,  "-'the  Gceek  words  which  correspond 
referring"  to  the  flSi^^  not  to  the  niind. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  great  obscurity  hangs  over  the  Aristotelian  dis- 
ti^otion  (found,  I  believe,  only  in  the  I>e  Animd)  of  "the  passive  and 
active  roOf,"  an  obscurity  which  Aristotle  himself  nowhere  clears  up.  Tren- 
delenburg has  attetnpted  an  explanation  (in  his  Commentary  on  the  De  Anim, 
III.  c.  5,  §  2),    which,  however,  is  far  from  satisfactory.     The  difficulty  is 

•  cleariy  stated  by  Zelier  in  his  Philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  Vol.  II.  pt.  2,  p.  440  seq., 
2 nd  Ed.     See  also<jrOte,  A risMU^  1 1.  p.  "2 3  f .     Ed.] 
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LECT.     however,  seems  assigned  by  Aristotle  a  complete  suprem- 
'"•      acy  over  all  the  functions  of  the  soul,  as  extracting  its 


tribute  of  knowledge  from  each ;  it  knows  the  sensible  by 
sense,  the  intelligible  by  its  own  inherent  power.  Aristotle 
enters  into  a  very  abstruse  disquisition  to  determine  in 
what  sense  the  intellect  is  to  itself  vafjrif;.  In  things 
"actually"  intelligible,  the  intellect  and  its  object  become 
one — a  result  which  we  before  saw  admitted  in  the  case 
of  sensation.  In  this  way,  then,  the  intellect  becomes  itself 
its  own  object,  as  being  itself  intelligible  ivefyycla.  On  the 
other  hand,  things  potentially  intelligible,  and  still  im- 
mersed in  matter,  are  not  thus  blended  with  the  intellect 
that  apprehends  them.  How  this  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
the  intellect  and  intelligible  is  Platonic,  I  need  not  remind 
you. 

All  this  is  mainly  spoken  of  the  receptive  intellect,  of 
which  Aristotle  in  this  place  tells  us  in  words  which  have 
been  so  often  quoted  and  commented, — that  "  the  intellect 
is  potentially  intelligibles,  but  actually  none  of  them  until 
it  intelligize ;  as  a  page  on  which  nothing  has  yet  been 
actually  written  "  (ill.  4,  1 1).  Of  the  agent  intellect  Aris- 
totle adds  to  what  I  have  already  cited,  that  it  incessantly 
is  in  act,  our  forgetfulness  arising  from  the  deficiency  and 
corruptibility  of  the  vov^  iraBijTLKo^ ;  that  the  former  alone 
is  separable,  immortal,  and  eternal'. 
Tfuehjtcu  The  objects  of  intelligence  are  simple  ideas,  as  modems 
^^;^'''"  call  them,  {ja  dBtalpera,  "  indivisibles,")  and  propositions  ; 
of  the  latter  of  which  truth  and  falsehood  are  the  attributes, 
the  office  of  intellect  being  to  combine  them  into  the  unity 
of  a  single  judgment*.  The  indivisibility  of  the  act  and 
object  of  intelligence  in  its  simple  apprehensions  is  closely 
pursued  by  Aristotle.  There  is  that  which  is  actually 
undivided,  and  that  which  is  impossible  to  be  divided. 
'  Things  actually  undivided  are  quantitative  or  formal  The 
latter — ^as,  for  example,  the  essence  of  any  kind  of  animal 
— are  apprehended  by  a  single  instantaneous  act  of  the 
mind.  The  former  are  of  different  sorts ;  as  we  consider 
the  whole, — or  the  parts, — or  the  parts  as  one  with  the 
whole ;  and  the  act  of  mind  will  be  single  or  manifold  ac- 
cordingly. The  other  class — things  which  have  no  con- 
tinuity— an  instant,  a  point, — are  apprehended  only  by 
their  opposites ;  we  know  them  as  the  privation  of  the  con- 
trary quality. 
Tkt  inuiuei  This  whole  work  of  intelligence  depends,  according  to 
wi/X^LnL  Aristotle,  on  sensible  conceptions  {ovSeirore  voel  di/ev  <f>av^ 

*  [Ovrot  h  MDr...o^  5r«  iihf  roe?  9rt  S*  od  roe?.     "XiapurBels  ^  iffrl  /uiror  routf' 
6wtp  irrl,  Kol  tovto  fjMvw  dddparoi'  Kid  dtdior,  c.  5,  §  2.     £d.] 

*  [c.  6,  ad  fin.    Ed.] 
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idaiiaTO^  i]'^vyii.,,TriiuLvorfnK^  "^vy^  to.  ffuurrcurfiara  otov     lect. 
ataOriiAara  v7rdp')^€i,,.Td  cl&rj  ro  voTfTucbp  iv  rol^  (JKiPTcurfjiaai 


voety;  and  ultimately  on  sensible  perceptions,  of  which  *«w»a«Y 
phantasms  are  the  images  irXffv  avev  8X179.  So  that,  as  he  ISI?^*" 
adds,  he  who  has  no  sensible  perceptions  can  neither  learn 
nor  understand  anything ;  and  the  business  of  contempla- 
tion, the  theoretic  function,  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
these  if>avTaafiara^,  Yet  he  could  not  but  perceive  that 
there  appear  laws  and  principles  in  our  minds  not  obviously 
reducible  to  this  standard ;  and  he  therefore  subjoins  the 
question  as  to  these  irpwra  vorifiara  which  closes  his  8th 
chapter  (B.  iii),  and  in  which,  separating  them  from  phan- 
tasms, he  still  seems  to  affirm  that  they  cannot  be  enter- 
tained without  them. 

These  (f^vToa-fiara,  which  here  may  be  called  "asso- 
ciated conceptions,"  are  peculiarly  important  in  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  intellect,  to  which  a  separate  chapter 
is  devoted.  The  intellect  is  moved  by  these  in  the  same 
way  as  sense  by  sensible  objects ;  it  ^decides  them  to  be, 
not  merely  as  the  theoretic  reason,  true  or  false,  but  good 
or  evil ;  and  according  to  its  verdict  urges  the  will  to  desire 
or  aversion.  The  theoretic  reason  terminates  in  knowledge ; 
the  practical,  in  an  end  or  object  of  pursuit  (tw  WXet), 
c.  10,  §  2. 

The  entire  account  of  the  perceptive  and  intellective  ultimate 
faculties  of  the  soul  is  dosed  by  the  remarkable  proposition  7ui%e{t^ 
(before  occasionally  suggested  and  inferred)  that  "  the  soul  *7^^^'' 
is  in  a  manner  all  things ;  for  things  are  sensible  or  intel- 
ligible,— aurdrfrd  and  vorjra ;  and  science  is  in  some  sense 
its  own  objects,  sensation  its  own  sensibles*."  If,  then,  the 
alaffijTiKou  be  thus  the  alaOrfTOp,  and  the  iirtarrnjiOVLKov  the 
irrKmjTov,  we  must  at  the  same  time  perceive  that  this 
mysterious  identification  cannot  be  with  the  entire  material 
things  themselves ;  it  must  then  be  with  their  e?&7  or  forms. 
"  Wherefore  the  soul  is  as  the  hand ;  for  the  hand  is  the 
instrument  of  instruments,  and  the  intellect  is  the  form  of 
forms,  the  sense  the  form  of  sensibles."  The  soul,  itself 
the  form  of  the  organized  frame,  becomes  one  with  the 
forms  of  all  nature,  receives,  and  employs,  and  produces 
them  ;  even  as  the  chief  instrument  of  that  organized  frame 
constructs,  and  wields,  and  combines  itself  with  all  other 
exterior  organisms. 

The  remaining  subject  is  the  motive  faculty  of  the  soul ;  A^nstotu** 
the  faculty  that  impels  the  animal  to  local  motion.  ^''^{/^ 

this  topic  Aristotle  presents  us  with  two  very  interesting  <^«'^<?'e/'^ 

^  [<^*  7>  §§  3»  5*    Compare  the  Treatise  on  Memory,  c.  i,  p.  449,  Bekk. 
EdJ 

■  [c.  8,  §  3.    Ed.1  •  [c.  8,  §  I.    Ei).] 
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chapters,  in  wKich,  as  always  in  questions  that  border  on 
ethical  speculation,  he  becomes  remarkably  plain  and  per- 
spicuous. 

The  motion  of  "augmentation"  and  "consumption" 
obviously  is  but  a  development  of  the  nutritive  faculty. 
The  motions  of  respiration  and  other  internal  physical  pro- 
cesses are  postponed  to  subseqMent  distinct  treatises.  The 
power  of  changing  the  place  of  its  limbs  is  the  immediate 
subject  of  the  present  discussion.  To  what  faculty,  then, 
does  this  belong }  Not-to  the  merely  "nutritive ;"  for  this 
power  of  local  motion  is  always  ev^ica  rov,  with  an  end  in 
view,  and  dependent  on  imagination  or  desire,  being  merely 
compulsory  when  not  originating  in  the  effort  to  obtain  or 
avoid.  It  is  also  not  possessed  hyp/ants,  which  yet  possess 
this  nutritive  function.  Nor  again  does  it  belong  to  the 
"  sensitive  "  faculty,  as  is  obvious  in  numbers  of  stationary 
animals  capable  of  sensation  ;  and  in  which  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  nature,  ovSkv  iroiova-a  /jmttjv,  can  have  failed  to 
supply  all  the  requisite  organs,  if  she  has  indeed  supplied 
the  power  and  impulse  of  motion.  Nor  can  we  ascribe  the 
principle  of  motion  to  the  "  intellectual "  power  merely  as 
such;  which  pronounces  nothing  directly  about  avoidance 
or  pursuit,  aftd  has  no  direct  reference  to  action  {irpa^i^)  ; 
which,  also,  is  often  wilfully  disobeyed.  "We  see,"  says 
Aristotle,  ^'that  he  who  carries  with  him  the  medical  art  is 
not  healed";  so  that  action  according  to  knowledge  plainly 
depends  on  something  else  than  knowledge."  Nor  does 
mere  "  desire "  (o/jcfi?)  absolutely  and  necessarily  govern 
motion,  for  we  see  that  those  who  have  the  habit  of  tem- 
perance act  deliberately  against  the  solicitations  of  appetite, 
and  follow  reason. 

A  further  prosecution  of  the  analysis  thus  auspiciously 
begun  would  have  led  Aristotle  into  a  clear  perception  of 
the  peculiarity  of  the  pure  spontaneity  of  the  voluntary 
effort  as  distinct  equally  from  appetite  and  from  delibera- 
tion. His  object  in  this  place  seems  however  to  have  been 
different;  at  least  he  appears  content  with  a  lower  aim. 
He  therefore  pronounces  that  the  sources  of  the  motions  of 
animated  beings  are  two,  ifttellect practical — that  v^^  intellect 
which  reasons  with  an  immediate  view  to  -action — and 
desire^^:  imagination  being  olien  (and  to  some  animals 
always)  the  substitute  for  the  former ;  and  even  in  the  very 
agency  of  reason,  interposing  immediately  before  the  opera- 
tion of  desire.     He  elsewhere,  treating  the  same  .question, 

*®  [c.  9,  §  8.  Odic  /arat,  "does  not  practise  as  a  physician,"  bein^  with- 
held, says  Simplicius,  by  some  opposing  passion,  which  interferes  with  ihe 
natural  impulse  of  the  professional  man  to  work  in  his  calling.    Ed.J 

^*    V^f^sS^  t^^  SittFOCa  TTpCLKTlKlf.      C.   10,  §  3.       £D.] 
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names  other  operations  or  faculties  concerned  in  the  work  ;  lect. 
and  reduces  them  similarly  {De  Animal:  Mot  vi.).  Both  "'• 
these  faculties  work  in  view  of  an  end  [reko^^  eve/cd  Ttj/09). 
But  desire  is  plainly  the  ultimate  ground  of  action  ;  for  the 
practic  intellect  itself  and  imagination  tend  to  action  only 
as  they  are  animated  by  desire ;  while  desire  can  urge  to 
action  independent  of  them.  The  desirable,  which  is  either 
real  or  apparent  attainable  good,  when  its  possession  is 
regarded  as  dependent  on  our  agency,  is  then  the  object 
of  action.  This  desirable  (to  ipexici/)  is  manifested  in  many 
ways  according  to  the  faculties  of  the  soul ;  thus  in  beings 
that  have  the  xpcvov  aXadriKnu — the  sense  of  time — contrary 
desires  contend,  pressing,  the  claims  of  the  future,  and  mere 
appetite  those  of  the  present ;  stilJ,  however  various  the 
motives,  the  desirable  as  desirable  is  the  prime  source  of 
action.  Now,  according  to  Aristotle's  great  principle,  the  . 
ultimate  mover  must.  be.  itself  unmoved ;  all  change  must 
originate  from  something  itself  unchangeable ;  nor  should 
philosophy  ever  rest  until  it  has  traced  up,  through  all  the 
departments  of  scientific  observation,  every  series  of  suc- 
cessions to  its  final  stationary  principle*  In  the  present 
case,  then,— animal  activity, — this  last  immoveable  mover 
is  TO  irpaicrov  ar^aBov  (practicable  good)  ;  and  as  secondary 
to  this,  the  appetitive  faculty,  which  both  moves  the  living 
being  and  is  moved  in  the  very  act  of  appetition  ;  that 
which  is  moved  by  this  faculty  is  (as  has  been  said)  the 
animate  being;  and  that  organ  by  which  the  motion  is 
effected  is  in  Aristotle  s  physiology  the  heart,  finally, — and 
in  each  limb  its  paint  of  flexure".  And  even  in  those 
animale  which  seem  to  possess  no  sense  beyond  that  of 
touch,  desire  must  exist,  since  pleasure  and  pain  exist ;  and 
a  sensitive  though  not  a  deliberative  [aiadr^TiKT)  though  not 
fiovXevTixr)  fancy,  which  urges  them  by  the  mere  force  of 
the  preponderating  suggestions 

The  subject  of  these  chapters  {De  An.  III.  9,  10)  is  Treatiu 
further  and  more  largely  treated  in.  the  curious  and  interest-  ViSi^t^, 
ing  dissertation  on  the  Motion  of  Animals,  which  appears, 
from  a  citation  of  the  present  treatise  (vi.  apud  init.),  to 
have  been  written  subsequently  to  it.  It  is  eveiy  way 
worthy  of  perusal ;  but  it  would  be  premature  to  enlarge 
in  this  place  further  on  a  subject  which,  in  Aristotle's  com- 
prehensive mod«  of'  treating  it,  befejigs  chiefly  to  ethical 
inquiry.  The  operation  of  appetite  is  reduced  under  the 
syllogistic  formularies  (ch.  vH.) ;  it  becomes  the  general 
principle  in  an  argument*  HoTeov  /lot,  declares*  desipe-; 
this  is  a  potable  liquid,  declares  sense,  or  imagination,  or 
judgment;  the  act  is  the  conclusion.     But,  as  he  renaad<Sy, 
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LEcr.    appetite  is  so  very  prone  to  reason  in  the  rapid  way  of 
'"•      enthymeme,  that  it  is  only  by  very  minute  observation  we 


can  discover  it  to  syllogize  at  all. 
Aristctu  This  celebrated  Treatise  on  the  Soul  is  closed  by  some 

ixi.  cklijun  general  observations  on  the  utility  and  mutual  relations  of 
"'  '3.  Qie  different  functions ;  some  of  which  are  necessary  that 
the  animal  exist,  others  that  it  exist  well  and  happily ; — 
and  on  the  complex  composition  of  the  body  which  the 
soul  animates.  The  necessity  of  the  functions  of  nutrition 
is  obvious  in  a  being  formed  for  growth,  vigour,  and  decay. 
Sensation  is  impossible,  as  Aristotle  thinks,  in  perfectly 
simple  bodies  ;  and  needless  when  there  is  no  faculty  capa- 
citated to  receive  immaterial  "  forms  ;"  it  is  thus  not  found 
in  the  vegetable  creation.  But  in  animals  it  is  plainly  in- 
dispensable for  alimentation,  as  well  as  the  power  of  local 
motion>  in  all  whose  proper  aliment  is  not  supplied  by 
nature  in  their  stationary  abodes.  And  those  endowed 
with  intellect  will  also  find  in  the  power  of  sense  a  principle 
requisite  both  for  soul  and  body.  Of  the  senses,  touch  and 
taste  (a  species  of  touch)  are  universally  needed  for  con- 
servation. The  others,  which  are  affected  by  media,  belong 
to  the  more  perfect  stages  of  animality;  but  touch  is  es- 
sentially connected  with  very  vitality;  and  hence,  argues 
Aristotle,  while  excesses  of  other  sensible  impressions  are 
borne  without  loss  of  life,  that  which  injures  or  destroys 
this  universal  and  primary  sense  injures  or  destroys  life 
itself 
i^haiwfrt  The  real  opinions  of  Aristotle  as  to  the  immortality  of 
%^AriTtoUe  thc  human  soul,  have  in  all  ages  been  a  subject  of  discus- 
*ZJr'nliT'of  ^^^^-  ^  ^^  ^^^  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  to  me  the  evi- 
th€  Soul,  dence  in  favour  of  his  having  really  held  this  sublime  and 
consoling  doctrine  is  far  from  satisfactory.  It  is  impossible 
that  if  he  held  it,  the  very  importance  of  the  question,  and 
the  natural  earnestness  which  such  a  conviction  would  bring 
with  it, — as  well  as  its  certainty  of  a  strong  sympathetic 
support  in  the  hearts  of  all  his  auditors, — ^should  not  have 
led  to  statements  more  decisive  and  unequivocal  than  any 
which  the  most  scrupulous  research  can  detect  in  his  extant 
writings.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
human  anxiety  on  this  subject,  that  an  eternity  should  be 
pronounced  essential  to  an  active  intellectual  principle, 
which  itself  seems  described  as  unable  to  exercise  any  con- 
scious energies  apart  from  the  bodily  structure ;  a  quicken- 
ing essence  whose  very  existence  retreats  into  nothingness 
when  it  is  left  nothing  that  it  can  quicken.  The  spirit  of 
Aristotle's  physiology  unquestionably  is  materiality ;  and 
in  exalting  the  "  active  intellect "  above  the  human  bodily 
structure,  he  seems  to  have  exalted  it  above  humanity  itself. 
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It  Is  quite  evident  that  Aristotle  was  (and  naturally)  per-  lect. 
plexed  to  conceive  the  kind  of  existence  that  could  belong  ^"' 
to  a  separate  reason ;  and  has  altogether  evaded  the  con- 
sideration of  it.  Here  a  striking  difference  is  manifest 
between  him  and  Plato.  Plato,  perpetually  regarding  the 
intellectual  principles  of  the  universe  as  separate  from  their 
sensible  manifestations  and  prior  to  them  from  all  etefnity, 
could  easily  imagine  a  state  of  being  in  which  these  alone 
might  be  the  direct  objects  of  the  emancipated  rational 
faculty:  it  was  but  to  replace  that  faculty  in  its  original 
state  and  relations  to  its  proper  objects.  Reason  and  its 
objects  had  dwelt  together  from  all  eternity:  they  were 
both  immersed  in  body  for  a  brief  temporary  period  ;  but 
it  was  only  that  they  might  again  meet  and  embrace  in  the 
same  eternal  world  to  which  they  both  inherently  belonged. 
All  this  was  perfectly  consistent ;  whether  true  or  false,  it 
was  at  least  beautifully  harmonious.  But  the  theory  of 
Aristotle,  which,  proclaiming  the  eternity  of  the  world  itself, 
conceived  the  forms  which  the  reason  contemplates  as 
naturally  inseparable  from  matter,  evidently  laboured  under 
a  peculiar  difficulty  when  it  attempted  to  represent  the 
reason  as  detached  from  a  bodily  organization,  and  still 
contemplating  these  objects.  For  though  even  in  this  state 
of  existence,  he  held  that  the  mind  did  habitually  separate 
the  "  forms "  or  mental  element  from  material  things,  yet 
this  he  always  represented  as  achieved  only  by  a  series  of 
processes  in  which  the  sensuous  organization  and  the  imagi- 
nation performed  a  necessary  part.  How  the  reason,  left 
to  itself,  was  to  converse  with  its  own  peculiar  objects,  he 
nowhere  attempts  to  shew ;  and  hence  the  sort  of  existence 
which  he  allows  the  active  intellect  after  deaths  fades  into 
a  state  of  mere  being — a  state  with  which  our  present 
consciousness  can  scarcely  find  anything  in  any  degree 
common. 

And  thus — though  the  portion  of  our  human  nature  to 
which  Plato  positively  and  frequently,  and  Aristotle  occa- 
sionally and  hesitatingly,  allows  immortality,  be  really  the 
same, — namely,  the  rational, — yet  in  their  historic  results, 
Plato  has  been  the  perpetual  patron  of  the  doctrine  of 
human  immortality,  and  Aristotle  almost  as  constantly 
has  been  cited  as  unfriendly  to  this  great  tenet.  In  almost 
every  age,  it  is  unquestionable,  the  majority  of  his  followers 
have  spoken  doubtingly  of  the  doctrine ;  unless  where  the 
Aristotelic  views  have  been  forced  to  harmonize  (however 
rudely)  with  the  principles  of  a  different  system.  The 
ancient  fathers  assuredly  regarded  Aristotle  as  specially 
perilous  on  this  account  (Euseb.  Prczpar,  Evang,  XV.  9); 
and  the  ablest  of  his  own  commentators,  in  proportion  as 
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L«CT.     they  have  escaped^  foreign  influences)  have  verged'  to*  the 


doctrine  of  utter  and  absolute  materialism.  Alexander 
Aphrodtslensis  (perhaps  the- best  of  his  earlier  expositors) 
does  not  hesitarte  tanraintain  the  doctrine  on  the  part  of  his 
master;  and  it  is  weil  known  with'  >^at  eagerness  and 
ct)nstcmcy  the  Arabian  A-verroes  endeavoured  to-  uphold  it. 
\  do  not  speak  of  the  professed  assailants  of  Aristotle 
(Bessarion,  &c.)  who*  of  course  mafde  his  views-  on*  this 
question  a  capital  Article  in  their  pleadings;*  but- there  is 
no  mistaking"  th«  tendency  of  his  avo\ved' discfples,  or  the 
force  of  tlieir  admissions, — of  sucfh^  teachers  as  Fompo* 
natids,  and  his  contemporaries.  I  conceive  it  to  be  the 
safest  verdict  upon  this  long^disputed-  point,  to  conclude 
that  Aristotle- held,  indeed^  the  imperishable  nature  of  the 
supreme  rationaPprinciptein  man*;  but  that  he  held  it  in 
such  a  sense  a5  was  altogether  fortiign  tor  htrman  and 
earthly  iiitertsts ;  in  a  sense  which  leaves  the  surviving 
principle  scarcely  any  link  of  contiexion  with  the  present 
form  of  beftig,  ot  with  any  conscioits  nature-  of  any  kind. 
Nor,  it  must  be  concecfed,  has^  any  thring,  ever  since  his 
day,  been  done  to  make  an- utter  aJnd  absolutely  unbodied 
condition  of  soul  combined  with  rea!  consciousness  in  any 
degree  more  easily  conceivable.  As  far  as  our  interests  are 
concerned,  the  Christian  revelation,  by  asserting  the  re- 
surrection of  a  bodily  structure,  has  provided  for  the  most 
important  section  of  future  existence ;  and  for  the  inter- 
mediate state,  the  hypothesis  is  always  possible  for  those 
who  find  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the  notion  of  a 
purely  unbodied  sotil)  of  a  very  refined  material  organism 
which  (like  many  other  material  agents)  may  be  imper- 
ceptible to  any  of  our  present  organs  of  sense. 

It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possiWe  to  express  the  service 
which  has  been  done  to  human  knowledge  by  the  revelation 
of  this  momentous  truth — the  recovery  of  the  bodily  organ- 
iJJatiorl,  for  the  purposes*  of  a  future  state.  It  at  once 
supersedes  all  tho^e-  discussibns  of  painful  difficulty  that 
rcga^H  the  possibility  of  uitbodied  existence  m*  a  world  of 
space ;  discussioqrs  in  which  ev^ry  step  only  betrays  the 
confined  limits  of  om*  real  knowledge;"  apd"  whose  uncer- 
tainty  may  best  be  judged  from  the*  feet  that  nearly  all  the. 
ancient  upholders  of  th«  eternity  of  the  ptire^  reason  of  man; 
have,  like  Plato,  their-  chief  guide,  been  forced  to  introducre; 
it  after  death  into  a  mysterious  world  whichr  transcends 
space  and  time,  and  all  the  cftber  forms  of  our  greseirt 
consciousness  altogether;  and  in  which,  therefore,  it  is^ 
almost  impossible  that  we  should  here  feef  any  practical 
interest.  The  ordinary  escape  from  this  course  has  been^. 
the  doctrine  of  a  perpetual  transmigration,  by  which,  the; 
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desire  of  futurity,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  present,    lect. 

and  the  apparent  necessity  for  some  future  bodily  appa- L 

ratus,  might  all  be  conciliated.  And  this  did  not  appear 
altogether  impossible,  when  the  strong  indications  of  some 
faculties  common  to  man  were  observed  in  the  brute  crea- 
tion ;  a  temporary  eclipse  of  the  higher  powers  might  easily 
be  imagined,  such  as  so  often  ta^^es  place  in  the  state  of 
dreaming.  Still  one  great  difficulty  seems  to  have  been 
unnoticed  in  this  hypothesis, — ^the  removal  of  the  conscious 
and  vital  principle  from  one  frame  to  another,  with  its 
identity  and  immaterial  quality  still  preserved ; — for  it  is 
very  evident,  that  if  the  soul  can  exist  apart  from  body 
during  one  minute  of  time,  or  the  transit  of  one  inch  of 
space,  there  is  no  inherent  reason  to  prevent  its  doing  so 
for  any  indefinite  period  whatever; — and  such  a  state  of 
absolute  separation  from  body  is  conceived  in  the  period 
of  translocation  from  one  animal  frame  to  the  other. 
Whether  this  or  any  similar  objection  convinced  them  of 
the  imperfection  of  this  hypothesis,  it  is  manifest  that  it 
was  never  regarded  by  the  leading  teachers  of  antiquity 
as  an  ultimate  solution  of  the  question  ;  as  anything  more 
than  a  temporary  supposition  which  might  assist  the  imagi- 
nation in  conceiving  the  posthumous  existence  of  human 
beings.  To  all  these  difficulties  Christianity  has  brought 
its  peculiar  light  4 — by  informing  us  that  for  the  vaster  por- 
tion of  the  everlasting  future  a  system  of  bodily  organs 
shall  be  ready  to  minister  to  the  undying  spirit;  and,  as 
regards  the  intermediate  state,  by  leaving  us  (where  it  is 
of  less  consequence)  to  adopt  the  supposition  of  total,  or 
only  partial,  disembodiment,  as  may  seem  most  suitable 
to  the  analogies  of  existing  nature.  It  has  ascertained  to 
us  that  not  the  pure  reason  alone,  but  the  whole  aggregate 
of  our  faculties  shall  accompany  hs  into  the  world  to  come ; 
rendering  us  capable  in  that  state  not  merely  of  an  abstract 
intellectual  contemplation  (itself  surely  not  easily  conceiv- 
able without  a  power  other  than  pure  intellect  to  supply 
its  materials),  but  also  of  a  happiness  and  a  misery  far 
more  exalted,  that  arise  and  can  only  arise  from  the  exer- 
cise of  the  affections — from  remorse  and  hatred  and  despair, 
or  from  a  love  and  hope  and  gratitude  that  then  alone  shall 
find  their  own  real  privileges  of  h&ppiness  when  expanded 
to  meet  an  infinite  and  eternal  object. 
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** Absorption"  of  the  human  soul  in 

the  divine  essence,  431,  434 
Abstraction,  faculty  of,  in  Plato's  view, 

381 
Abstractions^  not  identical  with  the 

Platonic  "Ideas,"   370,  3815  but 

symbolical  of  them,  404 

Academusy  303 

Academy^  the  New,  represented  the 
sceptical  side  of  Platonism,  491; 
Theory  of  Probability,  494;  five 
successions,  ib,  \  Cameades,  its 
great  representative,  496 ;  modera- 
tion and  compromise  its  main  cha- 
racteristics, 497 

Ackermann,  298 

Adhicaranas,  150 

d2ia//>era,    "indivisibles,"   objects  of 

Intelligence  in  Aristotle's  system, 

554 
dStd^o/xx,  183 

i£schines,  pupil  of  Socrates,  946; 
dialogues  attributed  to  him,  347 

Age,  tendencies  of  the  present,  an 
argument  for  the  importance  of  Me- 
taphysical Study,  loi,  103;  mate- 
rialism of,  336,  361 

dypa^  S&YfjMra,  attributed  to  Plato : 
mentioned  in  Aristotle's  jPAysics, 
331 

alujptoi,  opposed  to  dittos,  406 

AtTf  see  apx^' 

Akenside,  99 

Alexamenus  of  Teos,  invention  of  the 
Dialogue  ascribed  to,  305 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  Greek 
commentator  on  Aristotle,  137,  n. ; 
maintained  on  behalf  of  his  master 
the  doctrine  of  materialism,  560 

Alexandria,  Schodls  of,  8,  334;  in* 
fluences  of,  501 ;  intercourse  with 
India,  155,  n, 

Anacreon,  330,  and  n. 

AntUogy,  arguments  from,  their  object, 
355,  and  value,  389;  principle  of, 
as  an  aid  to  knowledge,  345,  346 

Analysis,  an  indispensable  Imsis  for 
all  synthesis,  13;  tendency  to  ana- 
lyse, a  characteristic  of  modem 
times,  105 


dwdfitmiait,  Plato's  theory  of,  337,  319* 
^489  450;  Aristotle  rtpl  /urj/irp  koI 
amfunftrtm,  550,  n, 

Anazagoras,  184,  187,  300 — 304; 
Aristotle's  judement  of  him ,  187 ; 
Socrates  complains  that  he  did  not 
cany  out  his  own  great  physical 
principle,  398;  criticised  oy  An* 
stotle,  538 

Anaximander,  174,  199,  196,  197, 
303;  his  hypotheses  of  eclipses, 
181,  183 

Anaximenes,  197 

Ancillon,  Frederic,  Essai  sur  U  sys- 
time  de  F  UniU  absolue,  ou  U  Pan- 
thiisme,  361 

Andronicus  Rhodius,  commentator  on 
Aristotle,  originator  of  the  term 
**  Metaphysics,"  47,  501 

AntichtAonf  the,  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
317 

Antiochus,  a  teacher  of  the  Academy, 
Upheld  the  reality  and  evidence  of 
mental  perceptions,  498 

Antisthenes,  founder  of  the  Cjmics. 
An  auditor  of  SocrateSi  375,  379 — 
385,;  upheld  the  Nominalist  theory, 
363,  n. 

dwdBeta,  Stilpo's  '*  summum  bonum," 
the  *'  animus  impatiens"  of  Seneca, 
969;  Cicero  ascribes  this  principle 
to  the  Pjrrrhonic  sect,  370 

&T€tpw  t6,  of  Anaximander,  303 ; 
"Matter"  of  Plato^  a  mere  poten- 
tiality— mera  essendi  posswiHteu, 
386,  4io>  n. 

Aphorisms,  their  use  and  abuse,  96— 
98;  specimens  of  those  of  Hera- 
clitus,  199,  ff. 

Apollonius,  reputed  author  of  the 
Ptolemaic  sjrstem,  433 

Apollonius  Tyaneus,  504,  505 

A  priori  reasonings,  37 

Apuleius,  300,  J 14 

Arcesilaus,  the  lather  of  the  Academic 
Scepticbm,  404,  495 

dpxi^  "  Principle"  of  the  Universe, 
191,  193;  distinguished  firom  aroi- 
X«or  by  Plato,  193;  "water"  ac- 
cording to  Thales,  193,  195;  "air" 
accordmg  to  Anaximenes,  197; 
"fire"  according  to  Heraditus,  ib.\ 
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earth"  according  to  Pherecydes, 

Architecture^  old  Indian,  158 

Archytas,  of  Tarentum,  Plato*8  in- 
structor  in  the  doctrines  of  Pyt]ia- 
goras,  303 

Argument^  the  "dominativc,"  h  tcvpi- 
€(na»  Xo>o9.  Sometimes  ascribed  to 
Diodorus  Cronus,  263,  n. 

Aristippus,  founder  of  the  Cyrenaics. 
An  auditor  of  Socrates,  175;  his 
"  Hedonism,"  377,  185,  388 

Aristobulus,  a  Neo-Platonist  teacher, 
admitted  the  facta  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, 508 
'  Aristotle,  his  sentence  on  poetry,  %i\ 
his  interpretation  of  "Wisdom" 
(0-o^(a),  43 ;  of  "Dialectic^"  46,  n.\ 
his  "Metaphysics,"  47;  his  de- 
scription of  the  "  Philosophia  Pri- 
ma, 48,  n, ;  his  character  as  an 
Historian  of  Philosophical  systems, 
131,  189;  his  treatment  of  his 
predecessors  criticised  by  Bacon, 
131,  ».;  is  studied  at  the  period  of 
the  revival  of  letters,  130,  131 ;  his 
jud^ent  of  Anaxagoras,  187;  his 
criticism  of  the  Pythagorean  "  An- 
tichthon/'  317,  ».;  his  testimony  as 
to  the  doctrines  of  Xenophanes  of 
Colophon,  331,  n,\  his  relation  to 
modem  "Nominalbm,"  363,  and 
note;  he  traces  a  connexion  between 
the  "Numbers"  of  Pythagoras  and 
the  "Ideas"  of  Plato^  367,  368; 
which  latter  he  invariablv  repre- 
sents as  true,  and  real,  ana  distinct 
existences,  373;  he  pronounces  cr- 
emplar  ideas  to  be  mere  "poetical 
metaphors,"  388 ;  accuses  Plato  of 
neglecting;  ef&dent  and  final  causes, 
399 ;  criticised  by  Bacon,  ib, ;  con- 
trasted with  Plato  in  respect  of 
their  physical  theories,  399 ;  he  de- 
nied tne  creation  of  "Time,"  408, 
».;  his  0X17  corresponds  to  Plato's 
dirtipov,  410,  9f.;  iiis  astronomical 
dogmas,  433 ;  his  small  influence  on 
the  age  immediately  preceding  the 
Christian  era,  501,  wcAnote;  dictum 
of,  falsely  explained,  486,  n. ;  His 
TREATISE  UtfA  ^vx^,  533—561 ; 
his  style,  533,  55 1 ;.  analysis  of  his 
treatise,  535 ;  his  materialism,  537, 
560;  Ids  criticisms  on  his  prede- 
cessor^ 5*7—^533 ;  power  of  classi- 
fication, 539,  535 ;  asserts  the  unity 
of  Soul,  533;  his  "forms,"  538; 
compared  with  those  of  Kant,  547 ; 
his  view  of  Body,  538 ;  definitions 
of  the  Soul,  539,  541 ;  value  of  his 
physiology,  541 ;  imperfection  of, 
543  ;  characteristics  of*'  vegetable 
life,  543 ;  his  analysis  of  sensation. 


543 — 548 ;  Sounds  llearirt^^  Smelly 
Taste,  Touch,  545,  546 ;  his  ^^com- 
man  sense^^  549 ;  Fancy,  550 ;  Afe- 
fttfff^t  550,  n. ;  theory  of  the  Intellect 
distinguished  into  Passive  and  Ac- 
tive,  551,  553,  «.;  his  view  of  the 
motive  faculty  of  the  soul,  555; 
of  the  motion  of  animals,  557;  his 
opinions  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  contrasted  with  those  of  Plato, 
559,  and  with  the  Christian  revela- 
tion, 560 

Aristoxenus,  his  doctrine  ''The  soul 
is  a  Harmony"  criticised  by  Ari- 
stotle, 530 

Arithmetic,  its  use,  in  Plato's  view,  as 
a  guide  to  "Dialectic,"  341 

Arrian,  his  discourses  of  Epictetus, 
363 

Artt  taste  for,  favourable  to  specula- 
tive habits,  177;  the  outwsird  ex- 
pression of  conceptions  of  order 
and  harmony,  177;  genius  of  the 
Greeks  for  Art,  337 

Asceticism^  377;  it  fosters  pride,  383; 
practised  by  the  Neo-Platonists, 
518 

** Association^^  105,  «.;  theory  of  in 
Aristotle's  treatise  irtfH  fjanffArp  xal 
dpafun^t<att  550,  n, 

Ast,  denies  the  genuineness  of  the 
"Platonic  Epistks,"  302, «.;  rejects 
as  spurious  twenty-one  of  Plato's 
Dialogues,  331,  n. 

Astronomy,  study  of,  has  been  found 
Mstorically  to  precede  that  of  the 
other  physical  sciences,  7 ;  Indian, 
156;  notions  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
317;  scientific  study  of,  a  prelude 
to  "Dialectic,"  343;  system  pre-, 
sented  in  the  Timaus,  431 

Atheism,  of  Leucippus,  306;  ten- 
dency of  materialism  to,  388 

d0€os,  Theodorus,  one  of  the  Cyre- 
naics, 389 

Atheiueus,  136;  his  list  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  Plato's 
pupils,  303 

Atoms,  Buddhist  theory  ot,  167 ;  doc- 
trine of,  attributed  by  Plutarch  to 
Empedocles,  a  fact  which  Aristotle 
seems  to  deny,  300,  n, ;  theories  of 
Democritus  an4  LeuCippus,  305, 
306 

Atomistic  doctrine  "points  to  the 
corpuscular  theories  of  modem 
times"  (Whewell),  305,  n. 

Attention,  of  mind,  indispensable 
element  of  scientific  genius.  Ex- 
ample of  Newton,  108 

Augustine,  believer  in  the  objective 
reality  of  knowl«ige,  38;  influenced 
by  Platonism,  393  ;  believed  in  the 
immediate    inspiration    of    Plato, 
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316;  passage  from  his  De  Doctr, 
Christiana^  claiming  for  Christianity 
the  truths  discovered  by  heathen 
philosophers,  317;  his  view  of  the 
Platonic  theory  of  Love,  477 
Authority^  excessive  deference  to, 
more  prevalent  in  the  field  of  hu- 
man tnan  of  natural  philosophy, 

"3 
Averroes,   the  Arabian,    maintained 

materialism  on  the  part  of  Aristotle, 

560 


B. 


Bacon,  Lord,  his  opinion  of  the  value 
of  the  ••Philosopfiia  Prima,"  47, 48; 
his  justification  of  his  aphoristic  me- 
thod, 54 ;  he  considered  his  induc- 
tive method  applicable  to  mental  no 
less  than  to  physical  phenomena, 
78 — 80.  M.  Cousin's  critique  of 
him,  in  comparison  with  Descartes, 
examined,  79 — 83  ;  Dugald  Stew- 
art's opinion  of  his  genius  for  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  81,  n.\  his  in- 
fluence on  psychology,  83 ;  specula- 
tive side  of  his  philosophy  imper- 
feet,  83 ;  his  views  of  the  relation  of 
Religion  to  Philosophy,  83,  n, ;  not 
responsible  for  the  errors  of  his  fol- 
lowers, 83 ;  his  division  of  the  fa- 
culties into  Memory,  Imagination, 
Reason,  106;  his  censure  of  Aris- 
totle's treatment  of  his  predeces- 
sors, 131,  n,\  his  idea  of  a  History 
of  Philosophv,  131 !  his  term  "  Lu- 
men Siccum,  possibly  derived  from 
a  false  reading  of  Heraclitus,  199, ». ; 
his  "globus  mtellectualis"  explain- 
ed, 300,  H, ;  Globes— of  matter  and 
of  form,  300,  n, ;  compared  with 
Socrates,  333 — 335;  his  belief  in 
magic  and  witchcndfi^  339 ;  his  cri- 
ticbm  on  Aristotle's  "final  causes," 

399 
Bailly,  his  opinion  of  the  antiquity  of 

the  Indian  Astronomy,  156 

Barrow,  influenced  by  Descartes,  83 ; 

one  of  the  "Cambridge  Platonists," 

«93 
Baur,  his  essay  "  Das  Christliche  des 

Platonismus,    oder    Socrates   und 

Christus,"  398 
Bayle,  134 
Beautiful,  the,  336;  unity  of  with  the 

Just  and  the  Good,  469 ;  treated  of 

in  the  Phadrus  and  Uie  Symposium, 

479.  480 
Bang,  one  of  the  three  principles 
pre-existent  to  the  formation  of 
the  Universe,  according  to  the 
Timaus,  414.  (See  Place  and  Pro- 
duction) 
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Bellarmine,  Cardinal,  dissuades  Cle- 
ment VIII.  from  sanctioning  Pla- 
tonism,  399 

Bentley,  believed  in  the  authenticity 
of  the  Platonic  Epistles,  303,  n, 

Berkeley,  305 

Bemays,  his  Heraclitea,  &c.,  198,  n. 

Body,  its  connexion  with  the  soul, 
according  to  Plato,  453 ;  his  hatred 
of,  486;  contempt  of  by  the  New 
Platonists  contrasted  with  the  Chris- 
tian reverence,  519;  Aristotle's  view 

of,  538 

Bopp, 158 

Bouterwek,  33,  and  note 

Brahma-S^Ltra,  the,  164 

Brandis,  his  Commentationes  Eleatica, 
319 

Brown,  Dr.,  his  relation  to  Hume, 
38 ;  denied  the  possibility  of  a 
priori  deduction  as  applied  to  the 
Deity,  38 ;  his  controversy  with 
Reid,  353,  n,;  4^6,  n.;  question  of 
consciousness  distinct  from  sensa- 
tion, 548 

Brucker,  his  history  of  Philosophy, 
134 ;  considered  philosophy  tlie 
science  of  happiness,  139;  his  ac- 
count of  the  philosophy  of  Empe- 
docles  not  to  oe  relied  on,  303,  n. ; 
his  section  on  Plato  the  worst  part 
of  his  great  work,  465 

Brutes,  Plato's  view  of  them  in  rela- 
tion to  man,  444 

Buddhists,  161,  105—167;  Buddhism 
known  at  Alexandria,  155 

Buffon,  139 

Burnet,  his  notice  of  the  "  Cambridge 
Platonists,"  303,  n, 

Butler,  Bishop,  his  Analogy,  397 ;  his 
account  of  the  course  of  temptation 
compared  with  the  myth  m  the 
Pheedrus,  438 ;  his  argument  for  a 
future  life,  454 


C. 


Callippus,  his  astronomical  notions, 

4^3 
Cambridge  Platonists,  393,  n, 

Campanella,  333 

Campbell,  Thomas,  his  lines  on  the 
rainbow,  90 

Capila,  the  founder  of  the  Si^nkhya, 
161,  163,  164 

Capilists,  the,  165 

Cameades,  the  most  celebrated  teacher 
in  the  Academy,  494—497 ;  his  po- 
sition similar  to  that  of  Xant,  496, 

497 
Casaubon,  Isaac,  3oS 

Causation,  10,  11,65 
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Cebes,  disciple  of  Socrates.  His  £U- 
pc^t  or  Tabula,  9461  347,  and  n. 

Cenoiiia,  a  18 

Century t  17th,  Philosophy  in  the,  15; 
religions  wars  of,  103 

Chabrias,  a  pupil  of  Plato,  303,  n, 

C/utos^  expresses  probably  the  dreifiw 
of  Anaximander,  303 

Chemistry f  influence  of  the  stndy  of, 
on  mental  science^  105,  and  note^ 
305,  n. 

Chladni,  68 

Chriitianity,  its  bearing  on  the  study 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  89—91 ; 
connexion  o(  with  Platonism,  395 
— 499,  316 — 318;  compared  with 
Pkitonism,  335,  485,  486;  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  ^ody^ 

486,  519.  5^  561 

Chrysippus,  156,  157,  103 

Cicero,  his  definition  of  philosophy, 
how  to  be  understood,  46,  and  note^ 
60;  his  character  as  an  Historian 
of  Philosophy,  las,  ».;  his  notice 
of  the  Socratic  style,  245 ;  his  com- 
plaint of  the  indelicacy  of  the  Cy- 
nics, 18a;  his  eulogv  of  Plato's 
style,  305,  306;  his  description  of 
Phidias's  ideal,  394;  his  testimony 
as  to  the  date  of  the  Phadrus,  437, 
ff.;  as  to  the  Academic  system,  490; 
his  account  of  the  doctnnes  ojf  An- 
tiochus,  498 

Clarke,  185 ;  his  a  priori  ai]gTiments 
for  the  existence  of  God  similar  to 
those  of  the  Eleatics,  124 

Classics,  rediscovery  of  the,  1 30 

Cleanthes,  463 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  wrote  on  Bud- 
dhism, 155 

Colebrooke,  161 ;  he  assigns  the  Ve- 
das  to  1400  B.C.,  159 

Commentators  on  Aristotle,  501 

ConceptuaUsm,  theory  of,  stated  and 
rejected  in  the  Parmmides,  36  a 

Condillac,  a  development  of  Locke, 

Condorcct,  his  Esquisse^  136 
Consciousness,    146;   question  of  a, 
distinct  from  mere  sensation,  raised 
and   discussed    by   Aristotle    and 
Brovm,  548 
Copernicus,   his  acknowledgment  of 
his  debt  to  Cicero's  notice  of  Hice- 
tas,  4a  a 
Cousm,  Victor,  his  critique  of  Bacon, 
examined,  79 — 8a ;  his  character  as 
an  Historian  of  Philosophy,   136, 
J  48 ;  his  essays  on  Xenophanes  and 
Zeno,  a  19 
Cowell,  Professor,  cited,  174 
Crantor,  an  Academic  teacher,  490 
Crates,  an  Academic  teacher,  ib, 
Cratylus,  Plato*s  teacher  in  the  doc- 
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trines  of  the    Heracliteansi    30a, 

355 
Cudworth,    his   Intellectual   System, 

133 
Cynics,  the,  maintained  that  Virtue 

is  3t8a«r^r,  337,  n.\  their  doctrines 
distortions  of  the  Socratic  teaching, 
378;  ethical  rather  than  specula- 
tive, 379;  discussed,  375 — 385 
Cyrenaics,  the,  compared  and  con- 
trasted with  the  Cynics,  375 — a8o; 
their  philosophy  discussed,  385 — 
391 


D. 


Damon,  so-called,  of  Socrates,  338, 
and  note 

D*Alembert,  his  character  as  an  His- 
torian of  Philosophy,  136 

Damastes,  his  work  ftcpi  tw,i(tw  iraZ 
ffo^arOv,  lao 

Death,  Plato's  view  of,  343,  45a 

Definitions,  of  Philosophy,  138,  139 

Dlg^rando,  his  Histoire  ComparU, 
1 39,  136 

De  Launoy,  133 

Democracy,  leads  to  examination  of 
principles,  loa,  103 

Democntus,  of  Abdera,  ao5 — ao7, 
and  nota;  criticised  by  Aristotle, 
5^8 

Descartes,  a 7,  36,  47,  if.;  his  MedUa" 
tiones  de  Prima  Philosophia,  48 ;  his 
rules  in  the  Tract,  de  Methodo,  80; 
Dugald  Stewart's  opinion  of  him 
compared  withM.  Cousin's,  81,  if.; 
his  influence  on  the  Cambridge 
Platonists,  8a,  ft. ;  influenced  by 
Plato,  393 ;  his  doctrine  of  the  na- 
ture of  matter,  405 ;  he  classed  the 
brute  creation  with  the  purely  me- 
chanical, 445 

Design,  popular  argument  o(  incom- 
plete, 06 

Despotism,  its  effect  on  philosophy, 

15a 
Destutt-Tracy,  50 

Diagoras,  331,  and  note, 

8uup4a€it,  the,  of  Plato,  collected  by 
Ari&totle,  3a  I 

Dialectic,  Aristotle's  description  of, 
46,  and  note;  its  invention  attributed 
to  Zeno  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  aa3; 
in  Plato's  treatment,  the  science 
which  treats  of  eternal  existences, 
333;  the  **air**  to  which  other  sci- 
ences are  the  ** preludes;**  34a ;  ex- 
amination of,  344—390;  answers  to 
AristoUe's  Metaphysics,  344;  the 
term  derived  from  the  Socratic 
mode  of  discussion,  344 ;  the  sci- 
ence which  apprehends  absolute  cer* 
tainty,  348 
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Dialogue^  invention  of  the,  attributed 
to  Zeno  by  Diogenes  Laertins,  305; 
Plato*s  treatment  of  it  compared 
with  that  of  Cicero  and  others,  305; 
tendency  to  encourage  scepticism, 
492 

Dialogues^  of  Plato:  disputed  genu- 
ineness of  some  of  them,  3a  i»  n,, 
322;  order  of  composition,  32^; 
classification  of  by  Thrasyllus  m 
tetralogies^  323 ;  Schleiermacher's 
principle  of  arrangement,  323 

Diderot,  265 

Diodorus  Cronus,  of  the  Megaric 
School,  258 — 266 

Diogenes  ApoUoniates,  197,  and 
note, 

Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  351 ;  styled  Sw- 
Kpdrrfs  fMuy6fuwos,  279;  his  charac- 
ter, 281 

Diogenes  Laertius,  his  character  as  an 
Historian  of  Philosophy,  125,  and 
note. 

Dominicans^  their  name  {Domini  ea- 
nes)  compared  with  that  of  the  Cy- 
nics, 281,  ff. 

Domer,  his  Christologie^  296,  n* 

M^Of  see  Opinion, 

Duhamel,  nis  De  Consensu  Veteris  et 
Nova  Fhilosophia,  133 


£. 


Earthy  see  dpxfi  rotation  of,  held  by 
Plato,  according  to  Aristotle's  er- 
roneous statement,  421 

Eclecticism t  of  the  later  Greek  Schools, 

4981  499 
Education^  feebleness  of  all  human, 

in  Plato's  view,  303,  304 

Egoism f  50,  51,  and  note,   - 

Egypt,  influence  of  on  Grecian  philo- 
sophy, 1 78 ;  did  Geometry  come 
from?  178,  n.\  Plato's  sojourn  in, 
3or,  and  note, 

cidof,  how  &r  distinguishable  from 
lhi<iy  372,  and  note, 

tlpiovtla,  the,  of  Socrates,  Schleier- 
macher's  description  of,  237,  and 
note,  238 

Eleatics,  the,  connexion  with  the  atom- 
ists,  205 ;  mainly  a  metaphysical 
sect,  210;  their  school  founded  by 
Xenophanes,  219;  its  doctrines  dis- 
cussed, 2 1  J) — 225;  connexion  with 
the  Megancs,  249,  1^ 

Elements^  the  four,  according  to  Plato, 
428 ;  their  geometrical  forms,  428, 
429 

EluK^  or  Eretriac  School,  274;  iden- 
tified with  the  Megaric  by  Cicero, 

Ellis,  R.  L.,  his  opinion  of  theeduca- 
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'  tional  efficacy  of  mathematical  ana* 
lysis,  109,  n. 

Emanations^  theoiy  of,  according  to 
Empedodes,  401,  n,\  according  to 
Plotinus,  515 

Emotions,  their  place  in  the  Platonic 
scheme,  475»  47<5,  48' 

Emotive  part  of  the  soul  conceived  by 
Plato  to  be  mortal,  434,  n, 

Empedocles,  his  poetry,  174;  his  doc- 
trines, 199 — 202 ;  his  <r0ou/>M,  aoo, 
ff.;  his  theory  of  emanations,  20i,ff.; 
his  scheme  a  compound  from  the 
Ionic,  Pythagorean,  and  Eleatic 
Schools,  202,  ff.;  his  composition 
of  the  soul,  528 ;  criticised  by  An* 
stotle,  531,  543 

Empirical^  see  Knowledge 

Empirics^  the,  or  Sensationalists,  349 

ivT€\4x^ia,  distinguished  from  Swofus 
by  Aristotle,  538 

Epic  poetry,  the  parent  of  history, 

'73 
Epicureans,  the,  a  development  of  the 

Cyrenaics,  149, 278 ;  their  theory  of 
the  divine  apathy  anticipated  and 
refuted  by  Plato,  401 ;  their  notion 
of  Time  compared  with  Plato's, 
407 ;  inadequacy  of  their  system 
to  satisfy  men  m  the  age  imme- 
diately  preceding    Christian   era, 

500 
Epiphanius,  author  of  a  short  History 

of  the  Greek  Philosophy,  126 
Epistles,  the  Platonic,  question  of  their 

authenticity,  302,  and  note^  317 
Eristics,  the,  224 
Eros,  the  Platonic,  380,  38?,  477 
Eternity,  not  merely  an  infinite  exten- 
sion oitime,  408,  450,  ff.     See  also 

Eubulides,  his  seven  sophisms,  256, 
257,  and  notes, 

EudideS)  founder  of  the  Megaric 
School,  249 — 255 ;  a  hearer  of  So- 
crates, 250 ;  he  identified  the  Good 
and  True  with  the  Eleatic  One,  253, 
and  n, ;  he  rejected  analogical  rea- 
soning, and  attacked  not  premisses 
but  consequences,  255 ;  anecdote  of 
his  evasive  sarcasm,  273 

Eudoxus,  a  pupil  of  Plato :  modified 
hb  astronomy,  422 

Eunapius,  his  Lives  of  the  Sophists, 
120 

Eusebius,  his  remark  on  an  ironical 

.    passage  from  the  Timatis,  306,  n, 

Eustathius,  his  Commentary,  127,  fi. 

Euthydemus,  231 

Euthydemus,  the,  307 

EuthyphroHy  the,  309,  430 

Evidence  to  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity furnished  by  the  study  oiPsy^ 
thology,  152,  153 
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EvUf  an  impersonal  n^;aUon  of  ex- 
cellence, in  Plato's  view,  $85;  its 
origin,  ib,  n.\  connected  with  matter 
by  the  Alexandrian  School,  515 

Ex^tatioftf  principle  of,  345 


F. 


Fabridtts,  his  BibUotheca  Graea,  134 
Faithf  use  of  the  term  by  Proclus, 

517 
Fathers^  the  Christian  :  as  authorities 

on  the  History  of  Philosophy,  116; 

opinions  respecting  Plato,  314 

Fichte^  50,  if.,  140 

Final  Causes:  tefeological  character 
of  Plato's  Physics,  398 

Fire,  see  dpxi-  Its  place  in  Aristotle's 
phjrsiology,  54a 

Foreign  influences  on  Greek  Philo- 
sophy, 1 77, 178 ;  on  Plato's  doctrine 
of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul,  443 

Force,  10,  11 

Forgeries,  literary,  frequent  in  the  last 
century  before  Christ,  3 10,  n. 

Form,  keenness  of  the  Greek  percep- 
tion of,  in  preference  to  substance, 

^* Forms,**  of  Aristotle,  538;    com- 

■  pared  with  those  of  Kant,  547 ;  the 

mtellect,  T6vot  tldw,  553 
Free  Governments,  their  influence  on- 

philosophy,    153;    exemplified   in 

Greece,  176 

Free  IViii,  9if  "3 
French  Materialists,  the,  86,  87 
French  Revolution,  the  first,  103 
** Fusion,**  in  relation  to  mental  states, 
105,  n. 


G. 


Gale,  Theophilus,  his  Court  of  the  Geti- 
tiles,  &c.  133 

Galen,  the  physician,  his  tract  on  the 
History  of  Philosophy,  194,  19^5 

Gedike,  his  collection  of  the  passages 
in  Cicero  relative  to  ancient  PhHo- 
sophy,  131 

Genesis,  book  of,  first  verse,  187 

Geographical  posiHon,  influence  of,  on- 
tne  speculation  of  a  people^  153, 
163,  179 

Geometry,  10;  did  the  Greek  come 
from  Egypt?  178,  ».;  Pythagoras*s 
view  of,  3X3,  313;  study  of,  an  in- 
troduction to  Difldectic  according  to 
Plato,  341 

Gibbon,  his  notions  of  Plato,  395  and 
/y.,39(5;  an  error  of  corrected,  301,  ft. 

Gftosiics,  iht,  507,  508 

God,  His  existence  proycd' by  a  frioi  i 
reasonings,  37 


Gods,  subordinate,  employed  in  the 
work  of  creation,  according  to  Plato, 

406,443 
Godwin,  31 

**Good,"  the  idea  of:  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  Plato's  Philosophy,  339,  and 
note;  did  Plato  identify  it  with 
God?  330,  and  note;  his  conception 
o^  340,  466;  unitv  o^  with  the 
Just  and  the  Beautiful,  469 

Goguet,  his  work  on  the  Oripn  of 
Zanis,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  130 

Goigias,  331 

Gorgias^  the,  308 

Greek  Empire,  literati  of,  130 

Grote,  G.,  his  view  of  the  Sophists, 
337,  n.',  his  remarks  on  Protagoras 
and  Xenophanes,  331,  if. ;  his  belief 
in  the  authenticity  of  the  ^atonic 
Epistles,  303,  n, 

Grotius,  [37 

Guizot,  lus  notions  of  Plato,  395,  n. 


H. 


Habits,  influence  of  upon  Philosophy, 

i5« 
Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  mistaken  in  attri- 
buting Castesianbm  to  Newton*s 
Cambridge  successors,  83;  in  the 
date  which  he  assigns  to  the  tradi* 
tion  of  iktfiw  dytu/Urp^os  tMrta, 
341,  If.;  his  critique  dn  Perception, 

353i  «•• 
Harmony,  "  Unity  in  Multiplicity    the 

leading  idea  of  Pythagorism,  31 4, 
3f5;  the  doctrine  of  Aristoxenus 
that  the  soul  is  a  '* Harmony"  pro- 
bably Pythagorean,  3ir,  if.;  criti- 
cised by  Aristotle,  530 

Hdfrew  writings,  supposed  influence 
of  upon  Plato,  301,  303,  314,  and 
note. 

Hedonism,  of  Aristlppus,  377;  its 
connexion  with  sensationalism,  386; 
its  dark  side,  389 

Heeren,    his    edition    of    Stobaeus, 

136 

Hegel,  the  author  of  the  term  Pheno^ 
menology,  49,  n.\  his  conception  of 
an  a  priori  history  of  human  know- 
ledge, 148,  If. ;  his  opinion  of  Hera- 
clitus,  199;  his  treatment  of  the  So- 
phisms or  Ettbulides  in  his  History 
of  Philosophy,  357,  if. 

Hegesias,  sumamed  Tctai^oparof,  390, 
and  note 

Helvetius,  his  comment  on  the  story 
of  Coriolanus,  35 

Hcracleidse,  invasion  of  the,  i^rs 

Heraclitus,  hoKortoftn,  his  dpx^  "fire," 
197;  doctrine  of  ^iy,  197,  351;  his 
melancholy  and  obscurity,  198 ;  Jus- 
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tin  Martyr's  opinion  of  him  as  vir- 
tually a  Christian,  19S,  If.;  Schleier- 
macher*8  dissertation  on  him,  and 
^traxfi  Heraclitea^  198,  n,\  his  in- 
fluence on  Plato  and  the  Stoics, 
198,  [99,  n.\  Hegel's  opinion  of 
him,  199,  If. ;  his  description  of  the 
soul  as  an  dmBvfdna-tt,  528 

Hermotimus,  of  Clazomenae,  said  to 
have  anticipated  the  conclusions  of 
Anaxagoras,  187 

Hesychius,  of  Miletus,  197 

Hicetas,  of  Syracuse,  his  conception 
of  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  431 

Hipparchus,  followed  Apollonius  in 
establishing  the  Ptolemaic  system, 

Hippias,  the  Sophbt,  331 

Jlippicu  Maj<fr^  the,  307 

Hippieu  Minar^  the  question  as  to  its 
author,  333,  and  note 

Hippocrates,  his  remark  on  the  suc- 
cess of  scientiBc  expemments,  138 

Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Portus,  his 
Fhilosophumena  ascribed  to  Origen, 
135,  and  note;  his  Confutatio  Hare' 
Hum  throws  some  light  on  the 
Fragments  of  Empedocles,  200,  n. 

History  of  philosophy,  included  in  the 
philosophy  of  Man,  30 — 35;  sen- 
tence of  Aristotle  asserting  its  in- 
feriority to  Poetry,  sa ;  its  course 
determined  by  mmute  causes,  34, 
35;  Grecian  History  the  child  of 
Epic  Poetry,  173 

Ilobbes,  his  opinions  called  forth  the 
Cambridge  rlatonists,  393,  n. 

Holy  Spirit,  the,  Plato's  apparent 
belief  in  His  operation,  47  l 

Homer,  the  Bible  of  the  early  philo- 
sophers, 186 

Homixomeria,  described  by  Lucretius, 
«o5,  n. 

Huet,  his  EvaugeUccJ  Demonstration, 
1 33 ;  his  philosophy  impaired  by  his 
religious  habits,  151 

Hume,  a  disbeliever  in  Ontology,  38; 
his  Uieory  of  cause  and  effect,  347 
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lamblichus,  of  Alexandria,  commen- 
tator on  Pythagoras,  44,  n, ;  one  of 
the  principal  teachers  of  Neo-Plato- 
nism,  510;  theological  character  of 
his  phUosophy,  510 

Idea^  the,  of  MUton,  44,  45 

Ideasy  the  Platonic,  doctrine  of,  con- 
nected with  the  teaching  of  Pytha- 
goras, 44 ;  connected  by  Aristotle 
with  the  Socratic  ** definitions,**  318; 
historical  genesis  of,  363 ;  the 
theory  of,  stated,   366;  compared 


with  the  ''Numbers**  of  Pytha- 
goras, 367,  368;  of  relations  and  of 
every  existence,  369,  377 ;  the  Laws 
and  Reasons  of  all  phenomena,  369, 
370,  376;  separate  from  the  Divine 
Mind,  370;  not  abstractions,  370; 
nor  conceptions  in  the  mind  of  God, 
371;  obiectivity  of,  466;  Phraseo- 
lo^  of  the  Theory,  37a— 374 ;  l5Ai 
and  BIdos,  how  far  distinguishable, 
373,  and  note;  Ideas  have  a  three- 
fold relation,  Jirst,  to  the  human 
i^CB^iH  ZJ9  y  secondly,  to  the  sen- 
sible universe,  385 ;  thirdly,  to  the 
Divine  Nature,  388 ;  their  co-eter- 
jAty  with  the  pure  "reason,"  J83 ; 
th^  use  in  the  construction  of  the 
Platonic  Physics,  393,  394;  their 
application  to  Ethics,  465 ;  Idea  of 
the  Good,  466;  how  we  ''behold 
ideas,"  467,  468 ;  unity  of  the  Ideas 
of  the  Beautiful,  the  Just,  and  the 
Good,  469 
Ideology,  a  term  invented  by  M.  Des- 

tutt-Tracy,  50 
Imagination,  one  of  the  three  Facul- 
ties* of  Bacon,  106;  predominance 
of  ia  the  speculations  of  the  early 
Greek    Philosophers,    150,    174 — 
176 
Immortality,  see  Soul 
Incarnation,  Doctrine  of  the,  peculiar 
to  Christianity,  91 ;  its  pagan  coun- 
terfeits, 91 
Independence,  desire  of,  the  common 
root  of  the  Cynic  and  Cyrenaic  phi- 
losophies, 375 
Indian  philosophies,  155 — 169 ;  astro- 
nomy,   157;   date  of  the  Indian 
Tables,  150;  Indian  Dialectic,  163; 
possible  connexion  of  Indian  sys- 
tems with  the  Greek,  155;  influence 
of,  upon  Greece,  has  probably  been 
unduly  magnified,  506 
Induction,  employed  by  Socrates,  334, 
If. ;  described  in  the  Phcedrus,  334, 
n. 
Intellect,  Aristotle*s  view  of,  551 — 
556;  Passive  and  Active,  551 ;  rbwot 
tHAf,  553,  and  note;  is  it  wwp-it  to 
itseiy?  554;  cannot  act  without  the 
senses  and  imagination,  554,  555; 
ultimate  unity  of,  with  its  objects, 
555.    See  also  NoOs 
Ion,  the.  of  Plato,.  307 
Ionic   School    of  Philosophy,   183; 
classification  of,  193 ;  distinguished 
from  the  Pythagorean  and  Eleatic, 
910 
Irony,   see  ci^oire^a.    Sceptical  ten- 
dency of  the  Platonic,  493 
Isocrates,  passage  in  the  Phctdrus  re- 
specting, 319,  «. 
Italic  School  of  Philosophy,  183 
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Jacob!,  his  definition  of  Philosophy, 

139 
John,  St,  borrowed  the  term  Logos 

from  Alexandrine  Platonism,  995, 

«.i  «97 
Jones,  Sir  W.,  his  opinion  as  to  the 

dates  of  the  Vedas  and  of  the  Laws 

of  Manu,  159 

Josephus,  314,  If. 

Juba,  king  of  Mauritaniai  his  patron- 
age of  literature  led  to  literary  for- 
geries, 310,  n» 

**yustke"  use  of  the  term  by  Plato, 

458 
Justin  Martyr,  his  assertion  that  So- 
crates, Heraclitus,  and  the  like  fol- 
lowers of  Reason,  were  Christians, 
198,  If. 
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Kali-yu^,  157 

Kant,  his  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason^ 
33;  his  sympathy  with  Platonism, 
394t  338>  406 ;  relation  of  his 
"Ideas**  or  "Forms"  to  djfd/iPtf 
CIS,  448,  If. ;  his  position  resembles 
thatof  Cameades,  497;  his  "Forms" 
compared  with  those  of  Aristotle, 

Kdrikdy  the,  1 66— 168 

Karsten,  editor  of  the  Fragments  of 
Kmpedocles,  100,  if.;  his  remarks 
on  the  sect  and  theology  of  that 
philosopher,  loi,  if. 

Knowledge,  distinguished  in  the  Re- 
public ifrom  h^ioL,  337  ;  three 
theories  of,  345,  364,  365 ;  its  na- 
ture discussed  in  the  Theatetus, 
350—359;  it  is  the  'intuition  of 
ideas,"  469.  See  also  Neo-Piaton* 
iim 

"/Cnow  thyself,"  Plato's  interpreta- 
tion  of,  336,  If. 


Laehes,  the,  of  Plato,  330 

Ladies,  attendants  on  Plato's  teaching, 

303 

Language,  a  key  to  the  Laws  of  Con- 
sciousness, 68, 7  J ;  Plato's  reverence 
for,  38a 

Laplace,  his  opinion  on  the  date  of 
me  Indian  Tables,  157 

La  Rochefoucauld,  97 

Laws,  the,  of  Plato,  3^6,  443,  481 ; 
question  of  their  genumeness,3aa,  if. 

Laws  of  Manu,  the,  1 50 

Lectures,  object  of,  distinguished  from 
books,  3 


Leibnitz,  16;  his  opinion  of  the 
Schoolmen,  37,  wad  note,  134;  in- 
fluenced by  Platonism,  993,  393 ; 
his  "nihil  est  in  intellecta  ^uod 
non  prius  in  sensa — niH  ipse  tntd" 
lectus,"  449 

Leucippus,  the  father  of  the  Atomic 
Philosophy,  405,  and  note^  ao6; 
criticised  by  Aristotle,  538 

Life,  art  and  objects  of,  61 

Light,  nature  of,  explained  by  Ari- 
stotle, 545 

Locke,  hb  Essay  on  the  Human  Un- 
derstanding, 106;  his  chapter  on 
Memory  compared  with  a  passage 
in  the  Theatetus,  356,  if.;  his  "sim- 
ple ideas,"  357  ;  his  "primary  qua- 
lities," 546 

Logic,  defined,  37 

Logos,  the,  use  of  the  term  by  Plato 
and  St  John,  395,  if.,  997 

Love,  see  Eros 

Ludan,  his  satire  on  the  Cynics,  184; 
his  eulogy  on  Plato's  style,  305 

Lucretius,  as  an  interpreter  of  Epicn- 
rus,  1 33  ;  passage  from,  on  the  A^ 
moeomeria,  305,  if. 

Ludovicus  Vives,  131 


M. 


Mackintosh,  Sir  J.,  105,  if. 

Magna  Moralia,  the,  470,  if. 

ftcuevrtKi)  rix^t  the,  of  Socrates,  937 

Malebranche,  99 

Manicheism,  opposed  to  Plato's  phi« 
losophy,  380,  405 

Manu,  Laws  of,  159 

Marathon,  battle  of,  its  true  value 
17?;  legend  connected  with,  ib,  if. 

Materialism,  of  Aristotle,  537,  560 

Mathematics,  origin  and  character  of, 
8;  limitation  of,  10;  compared 
with  metaphysical  studies  as  an  in- 
strument of  Education,  109 — 11  a, 
and  note;  Plato's  view  of  them  as 
preparatory  to  the  study  of  rod 
existence,  383,  if. 

Matter,  Plato's  conception  o(  387, 
and  note,  404;  various  names  for, 
405;  its  attributes  those  of  pure 
space,  ib. ;  question  of  its  eternity, 
405,  408;  a  logical  rather  than  a 
physical  entity,  409;  a  mera  essendi 
possibUitas,  410;  cognisable  onlv 
vhB<i^  \oyio fi^,  410,  413;  Plotinus^ 
account  of;  515;  Aristotle's,  548; 
his  ffKii,  410,  If. 

Mechanists,  of  the  Ionic  School,  193, 

«95  , 
firiielt  dyeuifidrpTfTot  elfflru,  341 
Megarics,  the  successors  of  the  Ele- 

atics,  134;  asserted  that  virtue   is 
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MoktSw,  137,  If.;  examination  of 
their  philosophy,  149 — 273;  criti- 
cised by  Plato,  354,  n. 

Melissus,  one  of  the  Eleatic  leaders, 
319 ;  he  denied  the  being  of  Space, 
2  33,  and  no^. 

Memorabilia^  of  Xenophon,  the  true 
Socratic  gospel,  I30 

Alemoria  tecknica^  107 

Memory^  one  of  the  three  mental  fa- 
culties in  Lord  Bacon's  analysis, 
106;  Aristotle's  account  of,  550,  n, 

Menira,  Chaldaic  equivalent  for  Lo- 
gos, 397,  and  ncte 

Menedemus,  second  founder  of  the 
Eliac  or  Eretriac  School,  374 

Meno^  the,  319,  384,  ».,  448,  and 
note 

Metaphysics^  the  name,  47,  and  note ; 
division  of,  into  Psychology  and 
Ontology,  31;  study  of,  as  an  in- 
strument of  education,  109 — 113. 
See  also  Philosophy 

Metempsychosis y  445 

fUde^ts  and  fdpLrjais,  meaning  of  the 
terms,  466 

Methods^  the  last  things  perfected  in 
philosophy,  190 

Milton,  his"/^"  44,  45 ;  his  "Rea- 
son Discursive"  and  ''Reason  In- 
tuitive,'* 383,  n, 

Mim^nsA,  the  Pdrva,  159,  and  note; 
the  Uttara,  164 

Montesquieu,  his  Esprit  des  Lois,  135 

Alorality^  independent  of  God's  will, 

389 

Morgenstern,  his  opinion  of  the  Re- 
public of  Plato,  335,  «. 

Motion,  presupposes  Force  and  Space^ 
1 1 ;  eternity  of,  according  to  De- 
mocritus,  3o6 ;  reality  of,  denied  by 
2^no  and  the  Eleatics,  333,  and  by 
Diodorus,  365 ;  motion  of  the  soul 
criticised  by  Arbtotle,  539 

Mullach,  his  Quastiones  Democritea, 
305,  n. 

Music t  Pythagoras's  view  of,  3x6;  of 
the  spheres,  316 

Mysteries^  the  Greek,  177;  phraseo- 
logy of,  adopted  by  Plato,  464,  and 
note 


N. 


Necessity^  principle  of,  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  L^ucippus,  306;  of  Diodorus, 
363;  of  Plato,  403 

Neo'Platonism,  represents  the  doctri- 
nal result  of  Platonism,  491 ;  dis- 
cussion of  its  teachers  and  charac- 
teristics, 510 — 530;  its  theory  of 
knowledge,  511;  comparison  of, 
with  pure  Platonism,  513;  theory 
of  the  (Jniverse,  514;  tendency  to 
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produce  asceticism,  518,  519;  its 
ethics  compared  with  those  of 
Christianity,  5x9 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  his  use  of  the 
aphoristic  method,  98 ;  his  account 
of  his  own  genius,  108,  n. 

Nominalism,  adopted  by  Antisthenes^ 
363,  n.\  Plato  s  relation  to,  363; 
Aristotle's  support  of,  536,  if. 

NoDf,  in  the  philosophy  of  Anaxago- 
ras,  304,  and  note;  distinguished 
from  16^0^  413;  in  the  philosophy 
of  Plotinus,  514 ;  distinguished  m>m 
^^niA  by  Aristotle,  539;  his  theory 
of,  as  the  intellectual  faculty,  551 ; 
"passive  and  productive,**  553,  and 
note 

Numbers^  their  relation  to  the  Pytha- 
gorean system,  311,  m.  313;  the 
soul  a  moving  "number,"  317;  com- 
parison of,  with  the  Platonic 
"Ideas,**  367,  368;  application  to 
the  soul  in  the  Timaus,  430 
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Ontology^  relation  of,  to  Psychology, 
31 ;  of  the  Schoolmen,  37;  defined 
and  described,  38—41 ;  Plato's  me- 
thod for  arriving  at,  4 13 

Opinion  {Mia\  distinguished  by  So- 
crates from  knowledge,  337,  338, 
355 — 3589  tuid  notes;  "false  opi- 
nion'* analysed  in  the  Thecetetus^ 
356,  and  If c?/^;. distinguished  from 
NoDf  in  the  Timaus,  413 

Optimism,  the  basis  of  Plato's  physical 
system,  396,  414 

Oral  teaching,  its  peculiarity,  3 ;  pie* 
valence  of,  one  cause  of  the  corrup* 
tion  of  the  early  Greek  Philosophy, 
338 

Order,  idea  of,  its  influence  on  the 
mind  and  doctrines  of  Pythagoras, 
310 — 313 

Orientalism,  its  influence  on  the 
Schools  of  Alexandria,  507 

Origen,  erroneous  ascription  to  him  of 
the  Philosophumena  of  Hippolytus, 
135,  and  note;  influenced  by  Plato, 
393 

Orphic  verseSt  the,  507 

ovbtU  ixt^v  Knjchs,  Socratic  maxim, 
adopted  by  Plato,  319,  470,  and 
note 


P. 


Pansetius,  the  Stoic,  408 

Pantheism,  of  the  early  Greek  Philo- 
sophers, 186,  187  ;  of  Empedodes, 
303,  If.;  of  Plotinus,  515 

Parmenides,  a  leader  of  the  Eleatic 
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School,  delivered  his  doctrines  in 
a  poem,  174;  his  relation  to  the 
atomists,  305,  ».;  his  philosophy, 
319,  33o;  his  dictum  rh  aM  wow 
re  Kol  ehtu,  3  so,  n.;  Plato's  ascrip- 
tion to  him  of  Bav/ULirrir  pd$of, 
aio,  n.,  350;  his  counsel  to  So- 
crates, 377 

Parm€ftida,  the,  of  Plato,  311,  n.\ 
objections  against  Realism  discussed 
in,  36a ;  argument  against  its  spu- 
riousness,  365,  n, ;  restriction  of  the 
Ideal  Theory,  refuted  in,  377 

Pascal,  his  philosophy  impaired  by 
his  religious  habits,  151 

Patricius,    his  Dissensiona  Peripate' 

^*^f  1 3 If  ^* 

FnUrioHsm^  33 

ri  Wpat,  opposed  to  r3  4«-ct/>or  (mat- 
ter), 386,  410,  H. 

Perception^  Plato's  theory  of,  corre- 
sponds with  the  modern  '*  repre- 
sentative theory,"  351,  n.\  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  critique  on  the  various 
theories  of,  353,  i»«  and  496,  n. 

Peripatetics,  the,  500 

Personification^  tendency  to  in  the  in- 
ftmcy  of  Philosophy,  1 94 

Phsedo,  founder  of  the  Eliac  or  £re- 
triac  School,  374 

Pkcedo,i^^  of  Plato,  398, 399. 453,  474 

Phadrus^  the,  of  Plato ;  question  of 
its  order  in  the  Platonic  dialogues, 
330,  and  note,  437,  and  note;  argu- 
ment for  the  eternity  of  the  soul 
derived  from  its  principle  of  self- 
motion,  432;  celebrated  myth  of 
the  charioteer  and  the  two  horses, 
438 — ^441 ;  denunciation  of  writings 
471 ;  the  Ideal  Beauty,  47<^ 

^arroffla  jcaroXiyTTunf ,  doctrme  of  the 
Stoics,  493,  496 ;  Aristotle's  use  of 
the  word,  537,  and  note,  $$9,  n. 

^arrdfffAara,  "associated  conceptions," 
term  emplo3red  by  Aristotle,  555 

Phenomenology,  49,  and  note, 

Pherecydes,  supposed  master  ofThales, 
declared  Earth  to  be  the  original 
matter,  199  , 

Phildus,  the,  of  Plato,  passage  from, 
respecting  the  Reason,  38a;  ques- 
tion of  the  highest  happiness,  dis- 
cussed in,  476,  and  note 

Philetas,  died  over  the  study  of  the 
sophisms  of  Eubulides,  456 

Philo-Judseus,  his  coincidence  of 
phrase  with  St  John,  395,  n,,  397, 
315,  n,\  admitted  the  facts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  508 

Philo,x>ne  of  the  leaders  of  the  Aca- 
demy, 494,  498 

Philolaus,  questionable  character  of 
the  fragments  attributed  to,  19^, »., 
415,  /I.;  said  to  be  the  first  Pytha- 


gorean wriier,  a  10,  i».,  «n,  r,\ 
his  fragments  present  coincidences 
with  parts  of  the  Timaus,  415,  ».; 
his  saying  about  the  revolution  uf 
the  sun,  moon,  and  earth,  433 

Phiiosophia  Prima,  described  b^  Des- 
cartes, Lord  Bacon,  and  Anstotlc, 
47,  48,  and  notes 

Philosophy,  the  term  ascribed  to  Py- 
thagoras, 43;  defined  by  Cicero. 
46,  tmd  note:  definitions  of,  138 — 
140;  its  first  manifestation  usu- 
ally in  the  form  of  a  metaphysical 
physics,  150;  with  tendency  to 
Personification,  150,  194;  how  in- 
fluenced  by  circumstances,    150 — 

Mental  Philosophy.  May  be 
r^;arded  in  two  lights — ^as  the  be- 
ginning, or  as  the  end  of  all  human 
studies,  4 — 6;  historical  genesis  of, 
6—^13;  all  special  sciences  lead  up 
to  it,  13 ;  description  of,  13 ;  piac- 
tical  influence  of  the  study  o\,  14, 
16;  considered  as  inductive  psy- 
chology, it  embraces  four  great 
fields  of  enquiry,  35 ;  but  it  is  not 
exclusively  Inductive,  36 ;  surpasses 
all  other  Sciences  in  dignity,  86 

History  of  Philosophy,  118, 
130;  object  of,  148;  sphere  of,  143 
— 149;  mvolves  the  Philosophy  of 
History,  144;  difficulties  in  the  way 
of,    153;  its  tendency  to  produce 
tolerance,  153 
Indian  Philosophy,  154 — 169 
Greek  Philosophy.    Poetical 
origin  of,  [74;  transition  from  poe- 
try to  philosophy,   175;  auxiliary 
developmg  causes,  176, 177;  foreign 
influences,    177,    178;  three  great 
periods  in,   179;  boldness  of  the 
early  period,  180 
Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  the  term,  51 
Philostratus,  his  Lives  of  the  Sophists, 
136,  If.;  his  definition  of  the  art  of 
the  Sophists,  336,  if. 
Phocion,  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as 

one  of  Plato's  pupils,  303,  ic 
Photius,  his  Myriooihlion,  137 
0/><Sri}0'cf,  high  dignity  of,  according 

to  Plato,  469 
Physics^  rdation  to  Metaphysics,  10, 
15,  16;  the  Ionic,  181,  191,  192, 
S09;  earlv  interest  of  Socrates  in, 
^33 ;  study  of  r^^arded  by  Plato  as 
a  relaxation  from  Dialectic,  333; 
sphese  of,  ri  So^crow,  338;  Phy- 
sics op  Plato,  ^93 — ^431 ;  use  of 
the  Ideal  Theory  m,  393,  394 ;  un- 
certainty ot,  admitted  by  Plato  him- 
self, 394,4 1 5,  If  .|43  9;  teleological  cha- 
racter of,  398 ;  mathematical  rather 
than  experimental,  399,  and  note; 
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anti-mechanical  character  o(  400; 
optimism  of^  414 
Place^  Plato's  account  of,  414 
Plato,  not  strictly  an  historian  of 
Philosophy,  iso ;  how  far  he  repre- 
sents the  Socratic  method  of  argu- 
ment, 234,  and  note;  influenced  by 
the  popukr  Sophistic  method,  357, 
and  note 

Philosophy  of  Plato,  192  —487 ; 
main  divisions  in  the  treatment  of— 
A,  discussed  generally,  <u  a. whole, 
318 — 343 ;  B,  Platonic  dialectic^ 
344—390;  C,  PhyHcs,  39'--43i; 
D,  Psychology, 43'— 457  \  E»  Ethics, 

458-487 

Widespread  influence  of,  393 — 

994;  congeniality  with  Christian 
sentiment,  995 ;  relation  to  Chris- 
tianity, 395 — 199,  395 ;  personal 
history  of  rlato,  199 — 304 ;  form  of 
his  writings,  305 — 309;  ancient 
testimonies  to  the  excellence  of  his 
style,  305,  306  J  his  irony,  311; 
question  of  Hebrew  influence,  301, 
303, 3 14.  3 18 ;  cannot  be  understood 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  systems 
which  preceded  his,  313;  his  real 
monotheism,  313;  influence  of  S^ 
crates,  318;  of  Heraclitus,  31 8-;  ot 
Pythagoras,  330 ;  disputed  genuine- 
ness of  some  of  his  Dialogues,  341 ; 
their  order,  343;  eminently  ethiccd 
character  of  his  Philosophy,  a  18, 3381 
his  conception  of  Philosophy,  339, 
334;  Union  of  the  Good  and  the 
True,  331 ;  his  Dialectics,  33a,  343; 
Physics,  333;  PMics,  334,  481; 
hb  views  regsyxling  arithmetic,  geo- 
metry, and  astronomy,  34;^,  383, 
and  note;  on  death,  343  ;  mediator 
between  the  Eleatics  and  Empirics 
349;  his  Theory  of  "Ideas," 
3<^3»  390;  conceivability  of,  366; 
his  '*  Ideas"  compared  with  the 
"Numbers"  of  Pythagoras,  367; 
his  Eros,  380,  477 ;  contrasted  with 
Bacon,  396;  his  conception  oi  Mat- 
ter, 404;  of  Time,  406,  and  notes; 
his  habit  of  representing  the  abstract 
by  the  concrete,  414 ;  his  astronomy, 
441 ;  his  modesty,  437;  how  far  he 
is  original,  ib. ;  his  view  of  his  own 
myths,  445,  and  n4fte;  his  dt^fur/f- 
^^h  319*  448;  union  in  him  of  the 
speculative  and  the  practical,  461 ; 
pierfection  of  the  soul  the  aim  of  his 
whole  philosophy,  461;  die  com- 
plement of  Socrates,  464,  463;  his 
practical  merits,  483;  defect^  id,; 
had  no  adequate  conception  of  the 
punishment  due  to  Sin,  484;  com- 
pared to  Alexander  the  Great,  487; 
sceptical  and  positive  elements  in, 


49  J ;  question  of  his  identification 
of  Reason  with  Being,  5 1 3 ;  his  view 
of  inmiortality  contrasted  with  that 
of  Aristotle,  559 

Plalonism,  ''a  way  of  thinking,"  460 

Plotinus,  the  Neo-Platonist,  510;  his 
doctrines,  514—516;  refused  to  al- 
low his  picture  to  be  taken,  510 

Plutarch,  as  an  Historian  of  Pnilo- 
sophy,  144;  as  an  expositor  of 
Plato,  505 

Pneumatology,  49 

**Poem**  the  term  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Plato,  340,  and  note 

Poetry,  included  in  the  Science  of 
Mind,  4o;  Aristotle's  saying  that  it 
is  of  higher  dignity  than  History, 
44 ;  versatility  of  the  poetic  faculty, 
99 ;  various  kinds  of,  175 

Polemon,  a  teacher  of  the  Academy, 
490 

Politics,  connexion  of  with  Philosophy, 
104,  103 ;  of  Plato,  334 

Polypsychism,  belief  in,  among  savage 
nations,  150 

Polytheism,  Socrates'  toleration  of, 
439 ;  discussed  in  the  Euthythron, 
388,  430 ;  influence  of  in  shaping 
Y\aXo'%  Physics,  416 

Porphjny,  disciple  of  Plotinus,  jio 

Posidonius,  the  Stoic,  498 

Pre-existence,    Platonic   doctrine    of, 

384,  443-457    ^  ... 

Prejudices,  arising  from  sceptuum  and 

dogmcUism,  fatal    to  metaphysical 

study,  115 
Press,  the,  influence  of  in  converting 

a  conflict  of  passions  into  a  conflict 

of  opinions,  103,  104 
Priesthood,  evil  influence  of  in  Hindo- 

stan,  160;  nature  of  the  ofhce  in 

Greece,  176 
Proclus,  the  Neo-Platonist,  510;  his 

doctrines,  517,  518 
ProdicHS,  the  Sophist,  charge  against 

him  of  corrupting  youth,  431,  and 

note 
Production^  PIato*s  account  of,  414 
Proselytism^  spirit  of  in  Socrates  and 

his  followers,  441,  ft. 
Protagoras,  the  Sophist,  his  maxim 

"man  the  measure  of  all  things," 

430,  and  note 
JVotagoras,  the,  of  Plato,  passage  from, 

illustrative  of  the  estimation  in  wliich 

tiie  Sophists  were  held,  431 ;  iis 

subject,  307 
Psychology,  the  term,  40 ;  viewed  in- 

ductiyely,  a  physical  science,  46. 

See  also  Metaphysics,  and  Philo^ 

sofhy  {Mental) 
Ptolemaic  System,  due  to  ApoUonius, 

433 
Publicity,  Influence    of  in   fostering 
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Greek  Philosophy,    176;    in    cor- 
rupting it,  9a8 

Pttrdmas,  the,  159 

Purusha^  the,  or  Soul,  166 

Pjrrrho,  the  Sceptic,  disciple  of  Stilpo, 
a66,  369;  his  dxcC^eio,  370;  his 
School,  497,  503 

Pythagoras,  said  to  be  the  author 
of  the  term  **  Philosophy,"  43  ;  his 
verses,  174,  and  noU;  contrasted 
with  Thales,  184 

Discussion  of  his  Philosophy, 
no — 119;  his  worship  of  order, 
9 10 ;  his  extension  of  mathematical 
conceptions  to  the  sciences  of  mind 
and  nature,  an  ;  his  "Numbere," 
^J3»  3671  3^8;  "unity  in  multi- 
plicity" the  leading  idea  of  his 
system,  ^14;  his  views  of  music  as 
a  link  between  the  ideal  and  prac- 
tical, ai6 ;  **  Music  of  the  Spheres," 
ib, ;  his  astronomical  notions,  ai7 ; 
Psychology,  ib.i  Ethics,  a  18;  de- 
^fects  in  his  system,  ib. ;  compared 
'with  the  Eleatic,  219  >  his  influence 
on  Plato,  310,  503;  Pythagorean 
definition  of  the  Soul — the  "self- 
moving  number*' — criticised  by 
Aristoue,  531 
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QtiinUts^ftce,  (r^/xmi  ovala  of  Ari- 
stotle) aof,  and  note 

Quintilian,  his  eulogy  on  Plato's  style, 
306 


R. 


Reality y  of  matter,  how  far  admitted  by 
Plato,  41 1 ;  of  the  sensible  world, 

Reason^  one  of  the  three  mental  facul- 
ties in  Lord  Bacon's  analysis,  106 ; 
the  faculty  which  grasps  *^ ideas" 
348;  eternity  of,  383;  the  phrase 
**pure  reason,"  and  Milton  s  dis- 
tinction of  Reason  Discursive  and 
Reason  Intuitive,  383,  n, ;  identified 
with  Being  by  the  Neo-Platonists, 
51^;  the  theoretic  andpraeticai  in 
Aristotle's  systeuL  555.  See  also 
NoOt 

Reid,  doubted  the  truth  of  Ontology, 
38;  his  controversy  with  Brown 
compared  with  that  of  the  Stoics 
and  Academics,  353,  n.,  496,  n. 

Republic,  the,  of  Plato.  Noble  pas- 
sage from,  on  the  inadequacy  of 
human  education,  304;  continued 
in  the  Timaus^  334,  n, ;  could  only 
exist  with  philosophers  for  inhabit- 
^^^  334i  475 1  regarded  by  some 


critics  as  tm  allegorical  description 
of  an  individual  human  soul,  335, 
and  note;  passages  from,  on  the 
nature  of  Kncwl^ge,  Ideas ^  &c.  331, 
334 — 338;  allegory  of  the  Cave, 
338 — 343,  exhibits  the  Ideal  Theory 
in  its  bearing  upon  morals,  394, 
and  note ;  criticism  on,  481 

Rewards  and  Punishments,  doctrine  of 
in  a  future  state,  held  by  Plato, 
l^AtnoU 

Rhetoric,  an  art  to  which  right  and 
wrong  are  indifferent,  229 

RLtter,  as  an  Historian  of  Philosophy, 
136;  maintains  the  self-oiganisa- 
tion  of  Grecian  Philosophy,  1 78 ; 
his  view  of  the  philosophy  of  Anaxi- 
mander  opposed  by  Brandis  and 
Zeller,  303,  and  note 

Rousseau,  reflection  of  upon  govern- 
ment, 34,  and  note 


S. 


Sacrifice,  not  essentially  necessary  to 
virtue,  383 

Sanscrit,  158 

Scepticism,  common  among  the  So- 
phists of  the  Socratic  age,  220  ;  of 
Socrates,  336;  of  Plato  ana  the 
Academy,  491—493;  reaction  a- 
gainst  it  when  systematised,  503; 
arguments  of,  511 

Schelling,  his  description  of  his  use 
of  the  term  Anschauung,  33,  and 
note;  his  theoiy  of  the  Absolute 
Identity  coincides  with  the  Eleatic, 
361  s  in  its  physical  aspect,  372  ; 
his  relation  to  Kant  compared  wiih 
that  of  the  Neo-Platonists  to  Cxir- 
neades,  497 

Schlegel,  Frederic,  his  conception  of 
the  Philosophy  of  History,  31 

Schlegel,  William,  his  translation  of 
the  Bhagavadglt^  161,  163 

Schleiermacher,  his  dissertation  on 
"Diogenes  of  ApoUonia,"  197,  n, ; 
on  Heraclitus,  198,  n,  ;  his  account 
*  of  the  irony  of  Socrates,  337,  «. ;  • 
his  arrangement  of  Plato's  Dia- 
logues, 333 

Schoolmen,  the  frivolous  nature  of 
their  discussions,  15  ;  hampered  by 
ecclesiastical  dogmas,  37 

Scottish  School,  of  metaphysicians,  38 

Seneca,  as  an  Interpreter  of  the  Stoic 
system,  133 

Sensation,  the  mind  first  aroused  to 
consciousness  by,  6,  7;  how  re- 
garded by  Democritus,  306,  and 
note,  307 ;  the  basis  of  the  Cyrenaic 
philosophy,  386 ;  discussed  in  the 
Theatetus  as  a  definition  of  Kmnth 
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/<M^-ff  351—355.  35^»  and  noU : 
Aristotle's  account  of,  543 

Sequence^  10^  65 

Seztus  Empiricus,  the  Sceptic,  as  an 
Historian  of  Philosophy,  1 33 ;  a  sys- 
tematizer  of  the  rpdwoi  iwoxns,  503 

Shaftesbury,  compared  with  Plato  as 
a  writer  of  Dialogues,  305 

Similia  simiiihis  percipiuntur^  maxim 
held  by  Empedodes,  soi,  n, ;  also 
by  Proclus,  518  ;  application  of  by 
Empedocles,  and  Plato,  531,  533 

Simmias,  the  Theban,  writer  of  dia- 
logues, 447 

Simo,  writer  of  dialogues,  346 

Simplicius,  Greek  commentator  on 
Aristotle  in  the  6th  century,  1^7,  n. 

Smell,  Aristotle's  view  of,  546 

Smith,  Adam,  his  use  of  the  term 
JPnatmatks^  50 ;  his  Fragments,  1 36 ; 
his  remarks  on  the  early  physical 
systems,  423 

Smith,  John,  one  of  the  "Cambridge 
Platonists,"  influenced  by  Descartes, 
83,  ft. ;  passage  from  ma  writings, 
34i»  n. 

Socrates,  his  development  of  the 
Nous  of  Anascagoras  into  a  Pro- 
vidence, 204 ;  general  discussion  on, 
933 — 345 ;  condition  of  Philosophy 
when  ho  appeared,  333 ;  compared 
with  Bacon,  333 — 335;  the  in- 
ductive mode  of  inquiry,  and  the 
j)ractice  of  seeking  general  defini- 
tions, ascribed  to  him  by  Aristotle, 
^34*  M*  ;  considered  the  reform  of 
physical  science  impossible,  336  ; 
his  "scepticism,"  330;  principle  of 
his  Ethics,  336;  his  dogma,  "Virtue 
is  Science,"  337,  and  note,  340,  n. ; 
his  **  Maieutic,**  337;  his  ^*  irony" 

337,  and  note^  338;  his  9aifi6inov 

338,  and  nale  ;  his  religion  tainted 
with  superstition,  339;  his  tolera- 
tion of  Polytheism,  i^.  ;  made 
justice  the  foundation  of  Political 
Science^  340;  his  spirit  of  pro- 
selytism,  341,  n, ;  extent  of  his 
influence,  343 ;  mixed  character  of 
his  audience,  344 ;  his  style^  345 ; 
his  influence  on  Plato,  318;  his 
account  of  his  own  early  love  of 
physical  investigation,  398 ;  unfitted 
to  be  the  founder  of  a  complete 
system^  463,  465 

Socraties,  the  two  classes  of,  345,  348 

Sophisms^  of  Eubulides,  356,  and  note 

SophisteSj  the,  of  Plato,  4x0 

Sophistry,  d^ned,  336,  337 

Sophists^  the,  336—333,  336,  n, ;  the 
artists  of  Philosophy,  337 

Siful,  the,  of  the  Universe,  in  the  Pla- 
tonic Philosophy,  400—403 ;  the 
type  of  all  inferior  souls,  419,  436, 
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433 ;  composed  of  three  elements, 
435  ;  the  third  principle  in  the  triad 
of  Plotinus,  514,  515 

Soul,  immortality  of,  93 ;  antecedent 
to  Body,  4or,  443 ;  is  it  an  idea  ? 
379,  and  note ;  creation  or  composi- 
tion of,  419;  application  of  nu- 
merical relations  to,  430;  account 
of  in  the  Timaus  and  Phadrus, 
431 — 441;  number  of  souls  con- 
stant, 433,  M. ;  immortality  of,  433  ; 
rational  part  eternal,  emotive  part 
mortal,  434,  and  note;  triple  di- 
vision of,  440,  44  r;  this  the  foun- 
dation of  the  ethico-political  system 
of  Plato,  459 ;  of  brutes,  444  ;  chief 
Platonic  arguments  for  the  pre-exist- 
ence  and  immortality  of,  discussed, 
443 — 457  ;  doctrine  that  the  Soul  is 
a  Harmony  refuted,  455,  530,  531 ; 
Aristotle's  treatise  on,  533 — 501 ; 
his  definition  of  otor  d/>x^  '''^  tv^** 
545;  his  denial  of  the  Platonic 
"universal"  soul,  536;  Pythagorean 
theory,  that  the  Soul  is  a  "self- 
movinfip  number"  refuted,  531; 
applied  to  all  vegetable,  animal, 
and  rational  existence,  534 ;  his 
complete  definition  of  as  irrtKi- 
X«a  1^  rpitfTfj  adfiaros  ipwrucov  dv- 
pdfi€t  ^ioiiw  ix^vros,  539;  another 
definition  o^  541 ;  his  opinions  on 
the  immortality  of  contrasted  with 
Plato's,  SS9S^i 

Sound,  Aristotle's  explanation  of,  545, 

546 
Space,  idea  of,  8;  midway  between 

matter  and  mind,  i  z,  and  notej  Pla- 
to's conception  of,  411 

Speusippus,  a  teacher  of  the  Academy, 
489,  «.,  4po 

c^MApw,  of  Empedodes,  300, ».,  4 19,  ff. 

Spinoza,  his  system  one  of  the  six 
forms  of  philosophical  Unitarian- 
ism,  360,  361,  389;  passage  fix>m, 
on  the  eternity  of  the  rational  part 
of  the  Soul,  450,  n, 

Stallbaum,  error  in  his  conception  of 
the  origin  of  the  Platonic  matter, 
410,  n* ;  his  opinion  of  a  passage  in 
the  Timeeus  on  the  numerical  rela- 
tions of  the  Soul,  430 

Stanley,  his  History  of  Philosophy, 
133 

Stewart,  Dugald,  doubted  the  truth  of 
Ontology,  38 ;  his  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  81, 
n, ;  his  Dissertation,  136 

Stilpo,  of  the  Megaric  school,  335, 
358 ;  his  philosophy  discussed,  366 
— 37^ ;  his  logical  dexterity,  367  ; 
attaaced  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  354, 
n.,  367,  and  note;  held  that  only 
identical  propositions  are  true,  368 ; 
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his  Ethics^  i6g  ;  his  drdBtia,  469; 
his  contempt  for  the  popuUur  re- 
ligion, ^73 

Stobaeus,  his  fragments  on  the  His- 
tory of  Philosophy,  116 

SiificSf  the,  43 ;  successors  of  the  Cy- 
nics, 280;  rivals  of  the  Academy, 
493;  their  theory  of  perception, 
and  of  the  criterion  of  knowledge, 
ib, ;  their  ^turroffla,  KaTaKijrTucii, 
493*  49^  ^^^  no&;  weak  points  in 
their  system,  500 

^* Subject,"  and  "  Object,"  182;  iden- 
tified by  the  Neo-Platonists,  513 

'^Successions,**  danger  of  arranging 
philosophers  in,  190,  191,  and  note 

Suicide,  recommended  both  by  the 
Cynic  and  Cyrenaic  systems,  380; 
especially  by  Hegesias  {iruvtBapa- 
Toi),  390,  301,  and  w}U;  why  for- 
bidden by  Plato,  343 

Suidas,  his  Lexicon,  447 

S^a  Siddhdnta,  the,  155 

Syllogism,  the  Hindd,  •104,  and  note 

Symposium,  the,  of  Plat*,  308,  479 

Systems,  Adam  Smith's  remarks  on 
the  early  physical,  434;  Socrates 
not  quaUfied  to  establisn  a  philoso- 
phical system,  465 


T. 


Telesins,  his  account  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Parmenides,  131,  n, 

Tennemann,  as  an  Historian  of  Phi- 
losophy, 136,  148;  his  definition  of 
Philosophy,  139 

TertuUian,  his  condemnation  of  Plato 
as  "  condimentarius  luereticorum,'' 
«99 

Testament,  the  New,  as  a  guide  to 
truth,  325 

TetrcUogies,  see  Thrasyllus 

Thales,  did  he  write  poetry?  174,  and 
note:  his  geometry  more  perfect 
than  that  of  the  Egyj^tians,  178; 
not  the  founder  of  any  **  school,*' 
or  "sect,"  184-;  the  father  of  the 
Ionic  School,  193;  his  philosophy 
discussed,  195,  196,  and  notes 

Bdrepcw,  term  used  by  Plato  to  indicate 
matter,  410 

Thecetetus,  the,  of  Plato,  309,  310; 
careful  analysis  of,  350 — 359;  its 
negative  result,  358;  and  real  im- 
portance, ih. ;  probably  the  source 
of  the  Academic  theory,  496,  n. 

Theism,  was  it  held  by  the  early  Greek 
philosophers?  184,  and  note;  two 
forms  of,  s6o 

Theodoms,  'Atfeof,  of  Cyrene,  989 

Theodorus,  the  mathematician,  an  in- 
terlocutor in  the  7%ecetetus,  350,  355 
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Theology,  connexion  of  with  Philo- 

sophy,  508 
Theophrastus,  on   Democritus,  so6, 

207,  n. 
Thomasius,  his  History  of  the  various 

Fortunes  oj  Metaphysics^  1 34 
Thrasyllus,  arranged  Plato's  dialogues 

in  tetralogies,  333,  n. 
0vfiO€tiis,  t6,  the  "  spirited  "  element 

of  the  soul  in  the  Platonic  system, 

Tiedemann,  his  Spirit  of  Speculative 
Philosophy,  136 

Timaeus  Locrus,  treitise  ascribed  lo, 
3fo,  H,,  219,  and  note 

Timaus,  the,  of  Plato,  306,  and  fiote; 
continuation  of  the  Republic,  334, 
ff. ;  its  object  aoi  character,  392, 
394i  395;  plan  of,  396;  passage 
from,  respecting  the  generation  of 
soul,  402 ;  further  analysis  of,  403  ; 
psychology  of,  412, 431 ;  astronomy 
of,  421;  quotations  from,  392 — 435; 
passim,  459 ;  its  account  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  soul  of  the  worid 
attacked  by  Aristotle,  530 

Time,  Plato's  conception  oi,  406,  and 
mfta;  created  as  a  "moving  image 
of  eternity,"  407;  Epicurean  no- 
tion of,  407 ;  aot  an  abbreviated 
eternity,  408,  450,  n, 

Timon,  the  Sillographer,  his  con- 
tempt for   the    M^;aric    leaders, 

Tirvalore,  the  tables  of,  156 

Trendelenburg,  his  Platonis  Doctrina 
df  Ideis  $t  Numeris,  321 

Trinity,  in  the  Brahmin  and  the  Bud- 
dhist systems,  165 ;  doctrine  of  the, 
is  it  found  in  Plato?  315,  «. ;  of 
the  Neo-Platonists,  517 

Truths  love  of,  for  its  own  sake,  115; 
its  manifestations  diverse,  though 
itself  9ff^,  X47,  148 

T^ants,  among  Plato's  pupils,  303, 
and  note 


U. 


vXiy,  AristotIe*s  term iormaUer,  410, ». 

Unity,  of  the  Eleatic  Schoel,  353, 
359 — 361 ;  it«  relation  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Schelling,  361 

Unwersals,  reality  of,  denied  by  Stil- 
po,  368 

Universe,  the,  living,  194;  intelli- 
gent, according  to  Plato,  416; 
single,  rAcot  koX  Ayil^pwt  col  dpoam, 
and  spherical,  418,  449.  See  also 
Physics,  Soul 


V. 


Vacuum,  question  of  free-will  con- 
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nected  with,  by  Leibnitz,  15  ;  ex- 
istence of,  denied  by  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  405,  and  note 

VaisesJnka,  the,  of  Kani^,  i65 

Valerius  Maximus,  his  account  of 
Plato's  travels  in  £^:ypt,  301 

Vedas^  their  antiquity,  155,  159; 
storehouses  of  theological  contro- 
versy, 167 

Vicet  identified  by  Socrates  and  Plato 
with  ignorarife^  3x9,  33^;  this  doc- 
trine criticised,  470,  and  note. 

Virgil,  his  description  of  the  Soul  of 
the  Universe,  401 

Virtue,  b  it  science?  237,  and  note, 
940,  n. ;  d^erent  results  of  the  So- 
cratic  identification,  948,  949;  Pla- 
to's treatment  of  the  question,  471 ; 
how  fer  is  Virtue  "  one  *'  /  471 

Virtues,  the  cardinal,  according  to 
Socrates,  140,  ^.;  according  to 
Plato,  473 

Vitalists,  the  Ionic  School,  193,  194 

Vossius,  Gerard  John,  Ms  work  I>e 
PhilosophiA  ft  FMosophorum  seetis, 
I3« 


Warburton,  his  division  of  Plato's  dia- 
logues into  "exoteric"  and  ''esor 
teric,"  31  a,  n.\  his  opinion  ascrib- 
ing the  notion  of  the  derivation  of 
the  souls  of  men  from  the  divine 
essence  to  all  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, 432,  n. 

Water,  considered  by  Thales  the  d/)X^ 
of  the  universe,  195 

Whewell,  Dr,  his  remark,  that  the 
atomistic  doctrine  "points  to  the 
corpuscular  theories  of  modem 
times,"  ao5,  «. ;  error  in  a  passage 
of  his  Platonic  Dialogues,  w,  n. 


WisJj/n,  use  of  the  term  in  primitive 

times,  43— '45;  Socrates'  viey  of, 

240,  n,',  supremacy  of,  in  Plato's 

system,  473 
Wolf,  his  opinion  against   ascribing 

the  Ta&u/a  to  Cebes,  346,  347,  and 

note. 
Wordsworth,  passage  from  his  Ode 

on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality, 

&c.,  446,  447 


X. 


Xenocrates,  of  Chalcedon,  succeeded 
Speusippus  as  a  teacher  of  the  Aca? 
demy,  409 ;  hb  philosophy,  490 

Xenophanes,  founder  of  the  Eleatics, 
delivered  his  doctrine  in  a  poem, 
174;  his  notion  of  the  stars  as  con- 
densations of  the  dottds,  183;  his 
philosophy,  919—333,  and  notes; 
did  he  deny  plurality?  310,  and 
note;  his  God,  331,  n,\  ridiculed 
the  gods  of  the  popular  Pantheon, 
331, «. 

Xenophon,  his  description  of  the  So- 
cratic  method  of  arguing,  334,  n.\ 
never  mentions  the  t^wda,  337,  n.; 
]^s  memoirs  of  his  master,  120, 
346 


Z. 


Zeller,  his  classification  of  the  ante- 
Socratic  philosophers,  303,  n, ;  his 
remarks  on  the  derivation  of  Cyni' 
cism  from  the  teaching  of  Socrates, 
385,  n, 

Zcno,  of  Elea,  his  paradoxes,  333; 
called  by  Plato  the  **  Palamedes  of 
Elea,"  333;  his  dialectic,  333,  and 
note;  one  of  the  first  who  wrote 
philosophical  dialogues,  333,  n* 
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